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PREFATORY  NOTE, 


The  ohangkb  which  the  Author  has  nad  occasion  co 
make  in  the  new  edition  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
this  work,  have  chiefly  arisen  out  of  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  Fragments  of  Licinianus,  which  have  supplemented 
our  defective  information  as  to  the  epoch  from  the  battle  of 
Pydna  to  the  revolt  of  Lepidus  in  various  not  unimportant 
points,  but  have  also  sugges!;ed  various  fresh  difficulties. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

m   8UBJI0T   0017NTRIB8    DOWN   TO   THE   TIMES   OF   THB 

GRACCHt. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  the  su- 
premacy  of  Rome  was  not  only  an  established 
fact  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Orontes  but,  as  if  it  were  the  final 
decree  of  fate,  pressed  on  the  nations  with  all  the  weight 
of  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  seemed  to  leave  them  merely 
the  choice  of  perishing  in  hopeless  resistance  or  in  hopeless 
endurance.  If  history  were  not  entitled  to  insist  that  the 
earnest  reader  should  accompany  her  through  good  and  evil 
daySy  through  landscapes  of  winter  as  well  as  of  spring,  the 
historian  might  be  tempted  to  shun  the  cheerless  tasic  of 
tracing  the  manifold  and  yet  monotonous  turns  of  this 
struggle  between  power  and  weakness,  both  in  the  Spanish 
provinces  already  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  and  in  the 
African,  Hellenic,  and  Asiatic  territories  which  were  still 
treated  as  clients  of  Rome.  But,  however  unimportant  and 
subordinate  the  individual  conflicts  may  appear,  they  possess 
collectively  a  deep  historical  significance;  and,  in  particular, 
the  state  of  things  in  Italy  at  this  period  only  become! 
intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  reaction  which  the  provinces 
exercised  over  the  mother-country. 

In  addition  to  the  territories  which  may  be  regarded  as 
natural  appendages  of  Italy — in  whicb^  however, 
the  natives  were  still  far  from  being  completely 
subdued,  and  Ligurians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans  were,  not 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Rome,  continually  furnishing  occa- 
sion for  "  village  triumphs  ** — the  formal  sovereignty  of 
Rome  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  was  established 
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onlj  in  the  two  Spanish  provinces,  which  embraced  tho 
larger  astern  and  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula  be- 
yond Mie  Pyrenees.  We  have  already  (II.  24  hei  «eg.)  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  state  of  matters  in  the  peninsula. 
Iberians  and  Celts,  Phoenicians,  Hellenes,  and  Romans  were 
there  strangely  intermingled.  The  most  diverse  kinds  and 
stages  of  civilization  subsisted  there  simultaneously  and  at 
various  points  crossed  each  other,  the  ancient  Iberian  cul' 
ture  side  by  side  with  utter  barbarism,  the  civilized  rela- 
tions of  Phoenician  and  Greek  mercantile  cities  side  by  side 
with  the  growth  of  a  Latinizing  culture,  which  was  espe- 
cially  promoted  by  the  numerous  Italians  employed  in  the 
silver  mines  and  by  the  large  standing  garrison.  In  this 
respect  the  Roman  township  of  Italica  (near  Seville)  and 
the  Latin  colony  of  Carteia  (on  the  bay  of  Gibraltar)  do- 
serve  mention — the  latter  being,  next  to  Agrigentum  (ii. 
179),  the  first  transmarine  civic  community  of  Latin  tongue 
and  Italian  constitution.  Italica  was  founded  by  Scipio  the 
Elder,  before  he  left  Spain  (548),  for  his  vete- 
rans  who  were  inclined  to  remain  in  the  penin- 
sula— probably  not  as  a  burgess-community,  however,  but 
merely  as  a  market-place.*  Carteia  was  found- 
ed in  583  and  owed  its  existence  to  the  multi- 
tude of  camp-children — ^the  offspring  of  Roman  soldiers 
and  Spanish  slaves — who  grew  up  as  slaves  de  jure  but  as 
free  Italians  de  facto y  and  were  now  manumitted  on  behalf  • 
of  the  state  and  constituted,  along  with  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Carteia,  into  a  Latin  colony.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  regulation  of  the  province  of  the  Ebro  by  Tibe- 
rius Sempronius  Gracchus  (575,  576;  ii.  251) 
I  he  Spanish  provinces,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  th  • 
bles8'r.;rs  of  peace  undisturbed,  although  mention  is  made 

*  Itali«'a  must  have  been  intended  by  Scipio  to  be  what  was  called 
iVk.  Italy /orum  et  eoncUiabtUum  eivium  Romanorum  ;  Aquae  Sextiae  ii 
Gaul  had  a  similar  origin  afterwards.  The  formation  of  transmarine 
burgess-communities  only  began  at  a  later  date  with  Gai'thage  and 
Karbo :  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  Scipio  already  made  a  first  step  in  a 
tertain  scMe,  in  that  direction. 
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of  one  or  two  expeditions  against  the  Celtiberians  and  Lusi- 
tanians. 

But  more  serious  events  occurred  in  600.     The  Lusita* 

nians,   under  the  leadership  of  a  chief  called 

LiudtaiiiAii      Punicus,  invaded  the  Roman  territory,  defeater 


the  two  Roman  governors  who  had  united  to 
oppose  them,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  their  troops. 
The  Vettones  (between  the  Tagus  and  the  Upper  Douro) 
were  thereby  induced  to  make  common  catse  with  the 
Lusitanians ;  and  these,  thus  reinforced,  were  enabled  to 
extend  their  excursions  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
pillage  even  the  territory  of  the  Bastulo-Phoenicians  not 
far  from  the  Roman  capital  New  Carthage  (Cartagena). 
The  Romans  at  home  took  the  matter  so  seriously  as  to 
resolve  on  sending  a  consul  to  Spain,  a  step  which  had  not 

been  taken  since  559 ;  and,  in  order  to  accelerate 

the  despatch  of  aid,  they  even  made  the  new 
consuls  enter  on  office  two  months  and  a  half  before  the 
legal  time.  For  this  reason  the  day  for  the  consuls  enter- 
ing on  office  was  shifted  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  1st 
of  January ;  and  thus  was  ^tablished  the  beginning  of  the 
year  which  we  still  make  use  of  at  the  present  day.  But, 
before  the  consul  Quintus  Fulvius  Nobilior  arrived  with  his 
army,  a  very  serious  encounter  took  place  on  tbc  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus  between  the  praetor  Lucius  Mummius, 
•governor  of  Further  Spain,  and  the  Lusitanians,  now  led 

after  the  fall  of  Punicus  by  his  successor  Cae- 

lea  *f 

sarus  (601).  Fortune  was  at  first  favourable  to 
the  Romans;  the  Lusitanian  army  was  broken  and  theii 
ramp  was  taken.  But  the  Romans,  already  fatigued  bji 
liieir  march  and  falling  out  of  their  ranks  in  the  disorder 
of  the  pursuit,  were  at  length  completely  defeated  by  theii 
already  vanquished  antagonists,  and  lost  their  own  camp  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  9,000  dead. 

Tlie  flame  of  war  now  blazed  forth  far  and  wide.  The 
CeitiberUa  Lusitanians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  led 
**'•  by  Cauoaenus,  threw  themselves  on  the  Celtici 

subject  to  the  Romans  (in  Alentejo),  and  took    heir  town 
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Conistorgis.  The  Lusitanians  seat  the  standai*ds  taken 
from  Mum  mi  us  to  the  Celtiberians  at  once  as  an  announoe* 
ment  of  victory  and  a  summons  to  arms ;  and  among  these, 
too,  there  was  no  want  of  ferment.  Two  small  Celtiberian 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  powerful  Arevacae  (near 
the  sources  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus),  the  Belli  and  t)ie 
Titthi,  had  resolved  to  settle  together  in  Segeda,  one  of  their 
towns.  While  they  were  occupied  in  building  the  walls 
the  Romans  ordered  them  to  desist,  because  the  Semproui&n 
regulations  prohibited  the  subject  communities  from  found- 
ing towns  at  their  own  discretion ;  and  they  at  the  same 
time  required  the  contribution  of  money  and  men  which 
was  due  by  treaty  but  for  a  considerable  period  had  not 
been  demanded.  The  Spaniards  refused  to  obey  either 
command,  alleging  that  they  were  engaged  merely  in  en- 
larging, not  in  founding,  a  city,  and  that  the  contribution 
had  been  not  merely  suspended,  but  remitted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Thereupon  Nobilior  appeared  in  Hither  Spain  with 
an  army  of  nearly  30,000  men,  including  some  Numidiaii 
horsemen  and  ten  elephants.  The  walls  of  the  new  town 
of  Segeda  still  stood  unfinished :  most  of  the  inhabitants 
submitted.  But  the  most  resolute  men  fled  with  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  powerful  Arevacae,  and  sum- 
moned these  to  make  common  cause  with  them  against  the 
Romans.  The  Arevacae,  emboldened  by  the  victory  of  the 
Lusitanians  over  Mummius,  consented,  and  chose  Carus, 
one  of  the  Segedan  refugees,  as  their  general.  On  the 
third  day  after  his  election  the  valiant  leader  had  fallen,  but 
the  Roman  army  was  defeated  and  nearly  6,000  Roman 
burgesses  were  slain  ;  the  23rd  day  of  August,  the  festival 
of  the  Volcanalia,  was  thenceforth  held  in  sad  remembrance 
by  the  Romans.  The  fall  of  their  general,  however,  iii> 
duced  the  Arevacae  to  retreat  into  their  strongest  town 
Numantia  (Guarray,  a  Spanish  league  to  the  north  of  Soria 
on  the  Douro),  whither  Nobilior  followed  them.  Under 
the  walls  of  the  town  a  second  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  Romans  at  first  by  means  of  their  elephants 
drove  the  Spaniards  back  into  the  town ;   dut  while  doin^ 
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BO  they  were  thrown  into  confiision  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  animals  being  wounded,  and  sustained  a  second  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  again  issuing  from  the  walls« 
Hiis  and  other  misfortunes — such  as  the  destruction  of  a 
corps  of  Roman  cavalry  despatched  tc  call  forth  the  contin- 
gents— imparted  to  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  in  the  Hither 
province  so  unfavourable  an  aspect  that  the  fortress  of 
Ocilis,  where  the  Romans  had  their  chest  and  their  stores, 
passed  over  to  the  enemy,  an3  the  Arevacae  were  in  a  posi 
tion  to  think  of  dictating  peace,  although  without  success, 
to  the  Romans.  These  disadvantages,  however,  were  in 
some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  successes  which 
Muminius  achieved  in  the  southern  province.  Weakened 
though  his  army  was  by  the  disaster  which  it  had  sufferecv 
he  yet  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  defeat  on  the  Lusitaniam 
who  were  imprudently  scattered  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus ;  and  passing  over  to  the  left  bank,  where  the  Lusi- 
tanians  had  overrun  the  whole  Roman  territory,  and  had 
even  made  a  foray  into  Africa,  he  cleared  the  southern 
province  of  the  enemy. 

To  the  northern  province  in  the  following  year  (602)  the 
152.  senate  sent  considerable  reinforcements  and  a 

Maroeihu.  jj^^  commander-in-chief  to  succeed  the  incapable 
Nobilior,  the  consul  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  had 
already,  when  praetor  in  586,  distinguished  him- 
self in  Spain,  and  had  since  that  time  given 
proof  of  his  talents  as  a  general  in  two  consulships.  His 
skilful  leadership,  and  still  more  his  clemency,  speedily 
changed  the  position  of  affairs :  Ocilis  at  once  surrendered 
to  him  ;  and  even  the  Arevacae,  cotifirmed  by  Marcellus  in 
the.  hope  that  peace  would  be  granted  to  them  on  payment 
vf  a  moderate  fine,  concluded  an  armistice  and  sent  envoys 
to  Rome.  Marcellus  could  thus  proceed  to  the  southern 
province,  where  the  Vettones  and  Lusitanians  had  professed 
Bubmission  to  the  praetor  Marcus  Atilius  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained within  their  bounds,  but  after  his  departure  had  im* 
mediately  revolted  afresh  and  chastised  the  allies  of  Rome 
The  arrival  of  the  consul  restored  tranquillity,  and,  whii« 
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he  spent  the  winter  in  Corduba,  hostilities  were  suspended 
throughout  the  peninsula.  Meanwhile  the  question  of  peace 
with  the  Arevacae  was  discussed  at  Rome.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant indication  of  t.he  relations  subsisting  among  the  Span- 
iards themselves,  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  party 
among  the  Arevacae  were  the  chief  occasion  of  the  rejection 
of  the  proposals  of  peace  at  Rome,  by  representing  that,  if 
the  Romans  were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  Spaniards 
friendly  to  their  interests,  they  had  no  alternative  save 
either  to  send  a  consul  with  a  corresponding  army  every 
year  to  the  peninsula  or  to  make  an  emphatic  example  now. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Arevacae 
were  dismissed  without  a  decisive  answer,  and  it  was  re* 
solved  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
Marcellus  accordingly  found  himself  compelled  in  the  fol- 
lowing  spring  (603)  to  resume  the  war  against 
the  Arevacae.  But — either,  as  was  asserted, 
from  his  unwillingness  to  leave  to  his  successor,  who  was 
to  be  expected  soon,  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war,  or, 
as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  from  his  believing  like  Grac- 
chus that  a  humane  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  was  the 
first  thing  requisite  for  a  lasting  peace — the  Roman  general 
after  holding  a  secret  conference  with  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  Arevacae  concluded  a  treaty  under  the  walls 
of  Numantia,  by  which  the  Arevacae  surrendered  to  the 
Romans  nt  discretion,  but  were  reinstated  in  their  former 
stipulated  rights  on  their  undertaking  to  pay  money  and 
furnish  hostages. 

When  the  new  commander-in-chief,  the  consul  Lucius 
Lucullus,  arrived  at  head-quarters,  he  found  the 
war  which  he  had  come  to  conduct  already  ter- 
minated by  a  formally  concluded  peace,  and  his  hopes  of 
bringing  home  honour  and  more  especially  money  from 
dpain  were  apparently  frustrated.  But  there  was  a  means 
of  surmounting  this  difficulty.  Lucullus  of  his  OAvn  accord 
attacked  the  western  neighbours  of  the  Arevacae,  the  \w^ 
oaei,  a  Celtiberian  nation  still  independent  and  living  on  tlie 
^»ftst  terms  with  the  Romans.     The  question  of  the  Span 
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iards  as  to  what  fault  they  had  committed  was  answered  hy 
a  sudden  attack  on  the  town  of  Cauca  (Coca,  eigjat  Spanish 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Segovia) ;  and,  while  the  terrified 
town  believed  that  it  had  purchased  a  capitulation  by  heavy 
sacrifices  of  money,  Roman  troops  marched  in  and  enslaved 
or  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without  any  pretext  at  all. 
^fler  this  heroic  feat,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives 
of  some  20,(K)0  men,  the  army  proceeded  on  its  march. 
Far  and  wide  the  villages  and  townships  were  abandoned 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  strong  Intercatia  and  Pallantia 
(Palencia)  the  capital  of  the  Vaccaei,  closed  their  gates 
against  the  Roman  army.  Covetousness  was  caught  in  its 
own  net;  there  was  no  community  that  would  venture  to 
conclude  a  capitulation  with  the  perfidious  commander,  and 
the  general  flight  of  the  inhabitants  not  only  rendered  booty 
scarce,  but  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  in  such  inhospitable  regions.  In 
front  of  Intercatia,  Scipio  Aemilianus,  an  esteemed  military 
tribune,  the  son  of  the  victor  of  Pydna  and  the  adopted 
grandson  of  the  victor  of  Zama,  succeeded,  by  pledging  his 
word  of  honour  when  that  of  the  general  no  longer  availed, 
in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  conclude  an  agreement  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Roman  army  departed  on  receiving  a 
supply  of  cattle  and  clothing.  But  the  siege  of  Pallantia 
had  to  be  raised  for  want  of  provisions,  and  the  Roman 
army  in  its  retreat  was  pursued  by  the  Vaccaei  as  far  as  the 
Douro.  Lucullus  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  southern 
province,  where  in  the  same  year  the  praetor,  Servius  Sul- 
pioius  Galba,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  defeated  by  the 
Lusitanians.  They  spent  the  winter  not  far  from  each 
Dtlicr — Lucullus  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani,  Galba  at 
Conistorgis — and  in  the  following  year  (004) 
jointly  attacked  the  Lusitanians.  Lucullus  gain- 
ed some  advantages  over  them  near  the  straits  of  Gades. 
Galba  performed  a  greater  achievement,  for  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  three  Ijusitanian  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus  and  promised  to  transfer  them  to  better  settlements ; 
whereupon  the  barbarians,  who  to  the  number  of  7,000 
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same  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  expected  lands,  were  sojiiv 
rated  into  three  divisions,  disarmed,  and  partly  carried  oflf 
into  slavery,  partly  massacred.  War  has  hardly  ever  been 
waged  with  so  much  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  avarice  as  by 
these  two  generals ;  yet  by  means  of  their  criminally  ac- 
quired treasures  the  one  escaped  condemnation,  and  the 
)ther  escaped  even  impeachment.  The  veteran  Cato  in  his 
eighty-fiflh  year,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  attempted 
to  bring  Galba  to  account  before  the  burgesses ;  but  the 
weeping  children  of  the  general,  and  the  gold  which  he  had 
brought  home  with  him,  demonstrated  to  the  Roman  people 
his  innocence. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  inglorious  successes  which  Lu- 

viriathufl.       cu^lus  and  Galba  had  attained  in  Spain,-  as  the 

outbreak  of  the  fourth  Macedonian  and  of  the 

third  Carthaginian  war  in  605,  which  induced 

the  Romans  again  to  leave  Spanish  affairs  for  a  time  in  the 

hands  of  the  ordinary  governors.     Whereupon  the  Lusita- 

nians,  exasperated  rather  than  humbled  by  the  perfidy  of 

Galba,  immediately  overran  afresh  the  rich  territory  of 

Turdetania.     The  Roman  governor  Gains  Ve- 

tilius  (607-8  ?  *)  marched  against  them,  and  not 

only  defeated  them,  but  drove  the  whole  host  towards  a  hill 

where  it  seemed  lost  irretrievably.    The  capitulation  was 

*  The  chronology  of  the  war  with  Yiriathus  is  far  from  being  pre- 
ciBely  settled.  It  is  certain  that  the  appearance  of  Yiriathus  dates  from 
the  conflict  with  Vetilius  (Appian,  Hkp,  61 ;  Liv.  lii. ;  Oros.  v.  4),  and 
that  he  perished  in  615  (Diod.  Vat,  p.  110,  &c.);  the  dura^ 
tion  of  his  government  is  reckoned  at  eight  (Appian, 
Hup.  63),  ten  (Justin,  xliv.  2),  eleven  (Diodorus,  p.  697),  fourteen 
(Liv.  liv, ;  Eutrop.  iv.  16 ;  Oros.  v.  4 ;  Flor.  i.  83),  and  twenty  yean 
(YellcL  il.  90).  The  first  estimate  possesses  some  probability,  because 
ihe  appearance  of  Yiriathus  is  connected  both  in  Diodorus  (p.  691 ; 
Vai.  p.  107,  108)  and  in  Orosius  (v.  4)  with  the  destruction  of  Corinth, 
Of  the  Roman  governors,  with  ^  horn  Yiriathus  fought,  several  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  the  northern  province ;  for  though  Yiriathus  was  at  work 
chiefly  in  the  southern,  he  was  not  exclusively  so  (Liv.  lii.) ;  conse- 
quently we  must  not  calculate  the  number  of  the  years  of  his  leader 
ihip  by  the  number  of  these  names. 
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virtually  concluded,  when  Viriathus— a  man  of  humble 
origin,  who  formerly,  when  a  youth,  had  bravely  defended 
his  flock  from  wild  beasts  and  robbers  and  was  now  in  more 
Rerious  conflicts  a  dieaded  guerilla  diief,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  few  Spaniards  that  had  accidentally  escaped  from  the 
perfidious  onslaught  of  Galba — warned  his  countrymen 
against  relying  on  the  Roman  word  of  honour,  and  prom- 
ised them  deliverance  if  they  would  follow  him.  His  Ian- 
guage  and  his  example  produced  a  deep  effect :  the  army 
entrusted  him  with  the  supreme  command.  Viriathus  gave 
orders  to  the  mass  of  his  men  to  proceed  in  detached  par- 
ties, by  different  routes,  to  the  appointed  rendezvous ;  he 
himself  formed  the  best  mounted  and  most  trustworthy 
into  a  corps  of  1,000  horse,  with  which  he  covered  the 
departure  of  the  rest.  The  Romans,  who  wanted  light 
cavalry,  did  not  venture  to  disperse  for  the  pursuit  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy's  horsemen.  Afler  Viriathus  and 
his  band  had  for  two  whole  days  held  in  check  the  entire 
Roman  army,  he  suddenly  disappeared  during  the  night  and 
hastened  to  the  general  rendezvous.  The  Roman  general 
followed  him,  but  fell  into  an  adroitly  laid  ambuscade,  In 
which  he  lost  the  half  of  his  army  and  was  himself  cap- 
tured and  slain ;  with  difficulty  the  rest  of  the  troops  es- 
caped to  the  colony  of  Carteia  near  to  the  Straits.  In  all 
haste  5,000  men  of  the  Spanish  militia  were  despatched 
from  the  Ebro  to  reinforce  the  defeated  Romans ;  but  Viria* 
thus  destroyed  the  corps  while  still  on  its  march,  and  com- 
manded so  absolutely  the  whole  interior  of  Carpetania  that 
the  Romans  did  not  even  venture  to  seek  him  there.  Viriar 
thus,  now  recognized  as  lord  and  king  of  all  the  Lusitanians, 
knew  how  to  combine  the  full  dignity  of  his  princely  posi- 
tion with  the  homely  habits  of  a  shepherd.  No  badge  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  common  soldier :  he  rose  from  the 
richly  adorned  marriage-table  of  his  father-in-law,  the  prince 
Astolpa  in  Roman  Spain,  without  having  touched  the  golden 
plate  and  the  sumptuous  fare,  lifted  his  bride  on  horseback, 
and  rode  off  with  her  to  his  mountains.  He  never  took 
more  of  the  spoil  than  the  share  which  he  allotted  to  cacli 
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of  his  comrades.  The  soldier  recognized  the  genf^ral  simply 
by  his  tall  figure,  by  his  striking  sallies  of  wit,  and  above 
all  by  the  fact  that  he  surpassed  every  one  of  his  men  in 
temperance  as  well  as  in  toil,  sleeping  always  in  full  armoni 
and  fighting  in  front  of  all  hi  battle.  It  seemed  as  if  hi 
Ihat  thoroughly  prosa.c  age  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes  had 
reappeared  :  the  name  of  Viriathus  resounded  far  and  wido 
through  Spain ;  and  the  brave  nation  conceived  that  in  him 
at  length  it  had  found  the  man  who  was  destined  to  break 
the  fetters  of  alien  domination. 

Extraordinary  successes  in  northern  and  southei-n  Spain 
marked  the  next  years  of  his  leadership  (608-9), 
His  800-  After  destroying  the  vanguard  of  the  praetor 

^^^^^'  Gains  Plautius,  Viriathus  had*  the  skill  to  lure 

him  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  there  to  do 
feat  him  so  emphatically  that  the  Roman  general  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  middle  of  summer — on  which  ac- 
count he  was  afterwards  charged  before  the  people  with  hav- 
ing disgraced  the  Roman  community,  and  was  compelled  to 
live  in  exile.  In  like  manner  the  army  of  the  governor — 
apparently  of  the  Hither  province — Claudius  Unimanus 
was  destroyed,  that  cf  Gains  Negidius  was  vanquished,  and 
the  level  country  wfjs  pillaged  far  and  wide.  Trophies  of 
victory,  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ors and  the  arms  of  the  legions,  were  erected  on  the  Span- 
ish mountains ;  people  at  Rome  heard  with  shame  and  con- 
sternation of  the  victories  of  the  barbarian  king.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  war  was  now  committed  to  a  more 
trustworthy  officer,  the  consul  Quintus  Fabius  Maximna 
Aemilianus,  the  second  son  of  the  victor  of 
Pydna  (609).  But  the  Romans  no  longer  ven* 
'iurod  to  send  the  experienced  veterans,  who  had  just  ro- 
ta med  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  forth  anew  to  the  detested 
Spanish  war ;  the  two  legions,  which  Maximus  brought 
with  him,  were  recent  levies  and  scarcely  more  to  be  trust- 
ed than  the  old  utterly  demoralized  Spanish  army.  Aftei 
the  drst  conflicts  had  again  issued  favourably  for  the  Lusi- 
tanians,  the  prudent  general  kept  together  his  troops  fur  th« 
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remainder  of  the  year  in  the  camp  at  Urso  {Osuna,  south* 
east  from  Seville)  without  accepting  the  enemy's  offer  of 
battle,  and  only  took  the  field  afresh  in  the  following  yeat 
(61^))  ftf^er  his  troops  had  been  qualified  foi 
fighting  by  pettier  war&re ;  he  was  then  e^ 
abled  to  maintain  the  superiority,  and  afber  successful  featft 
of  arms  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Corduba.  But  when 
the  cowardly  and  incapable  praetor  Quinctius  took  the  com- 
mand  in  room  of  Maximus,  the  Romans  again  suffered  de- 
feat after  defeat,  and  their  general  in  the  middle  of  summer 
shut  himself  up  in  Corduba,  while  the  bands  of 
Viriathus  overran  the  southern  province  (611). 
His  successor,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  the 
adopted  brother  of  Maximus  Aemilianus,  was  sent  to  the 
peninsula  with  two  fresh  l^ions  and  ten  elephants ;  he  en« 
deavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  Lusitanian  country,  but 
afler  a  series  of  indecisive  conflicts  and  an  assault  on  the 
Roman  camp,  which  was  with  difficulty  repulsed,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Roman  territory.  Viri- 
athus followed  him  into  the  province,  but,  as  his  troops  after 
the  wont  of  Spanish  insurrectionary  armies  suddenly  melted 
away,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lusitania 
(612).  Next  year  (618)  Servilianus  resumed 
the  offensive,  traversed  the  districts  on  the  Baetis  and  Anas, 
and  then  advancing  into  Lusitania  occupied  a  great  many 
towns.  A  large  number  of  the  insurgents  fell  into  his 
hands  ;  the  leaders — of  whom  there  were  about  500 — were 
executed  ;  those  who  had  gone  over  from  Roman  territory 
to  the  enemy  had  their  hands  cut  off;  the  remaining  multi« 
tude  were  sold  into  slavery.  But  on  this  occasion  also  the 
Spanish  war  proved  true  to  its  fickle  and  capricious  char- 
acter. After  all  these  successes  the  Roman  army  was  at- 
tacked by  Viriathus  while  it  was  besieging  Erisane,  defeat- 
ed, and  driven  to  ii  rock  where  it  was  wholly  in  the  poww 
of  the  enemy.  Viriathus,  however,  was  content,  like  the 
Samnite  general  formerly  at  the  Caudine  pass,  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Servilianus,  in  which  the  community  of  the 
Lusitanian 3  was  recognized  as  sovereign  and  Viriathus  ao 
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knowledged  as  its  king.  The  power  of  the  Romans  hod  not 
increased  more  than  the  national  sense  of  honour  had  de- 
dined  ;  in  the  capital  men  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  irk- 
some war,  and  the  senate  and  people  ratified  the  treaty. 
But  Quintus  Servilius  Caepio,  the  full  brother  of  Servilianua 
and  his  successor  in  ofiBce,  was  far  from  satisfied  with  tbi« 
complaisance;  and  the  senate  was  weak  enough  first  to 
authorize  the  consul  to  undertake  secret  machinations  against 
ViriathuSy  and  then  to  view  at  least  with  indulgence  his 
open  breach  of  faith,  for  which  there  was  no  palliation.  Sc 
Caepio  invaded  Lusitania,  and  traversed  the  land  as  far  as 
the  territories  of  the  Vettones  and  Gallaeci ;  Viriathus  de- 
clined a  conflict  with  the  superior  force,  and  by  dexterous 
140,  movements  evaded  his  antagonist  (614).    But 

^^'  when  in  the  ensuing  year  (615)  Caepio  renewed 

the  attack,  and  was  supported  by  the  army,  which  had  in 
the  mean  time  become  available  from  the  northern  province, 
making  its  appearance  under  Marcus  Popillius  in  Lusitania, 
Viriathus  sued  for  peace  on  any  terms.  He  was  required 
to  give  up  to  the  Romans  all  who  had  passed  over  to  him 
from  the  Roman  territory,  amongst  whom  was  his  own 
&ther-in-law ;  he  did  so,  and  the  Romans  ordered  them  to 
be  executed  or  to  have  their  hands  cut  off.  But  this  was 
not  sufficient;  the  Romans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  vanquished  all  at  once  the  fate  to  which  they 
were  destined. 

One  behest  afler  another  was  issued  to  the  Lusitanians, 
«.  ,   x^        each  successive  demand  more  intolerable  than 

Hift  death. 

its  predecessor;  and  at  length  they  were  re- 
•quired  even  to  surrender  their  arms.  Then  Viriathus  recol- 
lected the  fate  of  his  countrymen  whom  Galba  had  caused 
CO  be  disarmed,  and  grasped  his  sword  afresh.  But  it  was 
already  too  late.  His  wavering  had  sown  the  seeds  of 
treachery  among  those  who  were  immediately  around  him ; 
three  of  his  confidants,  Audas,  Ditalco,  and  Minucius  from 
Urso,  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  renewed  victory,  pro* 
cured  from  the  king  permission  once  more  tc  enter  into 
Q^otiations  for  peace  with  Caepio,  and  employed  it  for  tht 
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purpose  of  selliog  the  life  of  the  Lusitanian  hero  to  the 
foreigners  in  return  for  the  assurance  of  personal  amnestj 
and  further  rewards.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  they 
assured  the  king  of  the  favourable  issue  of  their  negotiisi- 
tions,  and  in  the  following  night  stabbed  him  while  asleep 
in  his  tent.  The  Lusitanians  honoured  the  illustrious  chief 
by  an  unparalleled  funeral  solemnity  at  which  two  hundred 
2>air8  of  champions  fought  in  the  funeral  games ;  and  still 
more  highly  by  the  £ust,  that  they  did  not  renounce  the 
struggle,  but  nominated  Tautamus  as  their  commander-in- 
chief  in  room  of  the  fallen  hero.  The  plan  projected  by 
the  latter  for  wresting  Saguntum  from  the  Romans  was 
sufficiently  bold  ;  but  the  new  general  possessed  neither  the 
wise  moderation  nor  the  military  skill  of  his  predecessor. 
The  expedition  was  a  total  failure,  and  the  army  on  its  re- 
turn was  attacked  in  crossing  the  Baetis  and  compelled  to 
surrender  unconditionally.  Thus  was  Lusitania  subdued, 
far  more  by  treachery  and  assassination  on  the  part  of  for- 
eignei's  and  natives  than  by  honourable  war. 

While  the  southern  province  was  scourged  by  Viriathus 

_       ^.         and  the  Lusitanians,  a  second  and  not  less  seri- 

ous  war  had,  not  without  their  help,  broken  out 

in  the  northern  province  among  the  Celtiberian  nations. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Viriathus  induced  the  Arevacae 

likewise  in  610  to  rise  against  the  Romans ;  and 

on  that  account  the  consul  Quintus  Caecilius 

Metellus,  who  was  sent  to  Spain  to  relieve  Maximus  Aemili- 

anusy  did  not  proceed  to  the  southern  province,  but  turned 

against  the  Celtiberians.    In  the  contest  with  them,  and 

more  especially  during  the  siege  of  the  town  of  Contrebia 

which  was  deemed  ImpregQable,  he  showed  the  same  ability 

which  he  had  displayed  in  vanquishing  the  Macedonian  pre- 

tender;    after   his    two    years'    administration 

(611,  612)  the  northern  province  was  reduced 

to  obedience.     The  two  cities  of  Termantia  and  Numantia 

alone  had  not  yet  opened  their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  but  in 

their  case  also  a  capitulation  had  been  almost  concluded^ 

•od  j^be  gre<M;^r  part  of  the  conditious  had  been  fulfUled  b} 

Vol.  111—2 
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the  SpaniM'd^  When  required,  however,  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  thej  were  restrained  like  Viriathus  by  their 
genuine  Spanish  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  well-handled 
sword,  and  they  resolved  to  continue  the  war  under  the 
daring  Megaravicus.  It  seemed  folly  :  the  consular  army, 
the  command  of  which  was  taken  up  in  613  by 
the  consul  Quintus  Pompeius,  was  four  times  as 
numerous  as  the  whole  population  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  Numantia.  But  the  general,  who  was  wholly  unao- 
quainted  with  war,  sustained  defeats  so  severe  under  the 
walls  of  the  two  cities  (618,  614),  that  he  pre- 
ferred at  length  to  procure  by  means  of  negotia* 
lions  the  peace  which  he  could  not  compel.  With  Terman- 
tia  a  definitive  agreement  must  have  taken  place.  In  this 
case  of  the  Numantines  the  Roman  general  liberated  their 
captives,  and  summoned  the  community  under  the  secret 
promise  of  favourable  treatment  to  surrender  to  him  at 
discretion.  The  Numantines,  weary  of  the  war,  consented, 
and  the  general  actually  limited  his  demands  to  the  small- 
est possible  measure.  Prisoners  of  war,  deserters,  and 
hostages  were  delivered  up,  and  the  stipulated  sum  of  mone} 
was  mostly  paid,  when  in  615  the  new  genera) 
Marcus  Popillius  Laenas  arrived  in  the  camp. 
As  soon  as  Pompeius  saw  the  burden  of  command  devolve 
on  other  shoulders,  he,  with  a  view  to  escape  from  the 
reckoning  that  awaited  him  at  Rome  for  a  peace  which  was 
according  to  Roman  ideas  disgraceful,  lighted  on  the  expe- 
dient of  not  merely  breaking,  but  of  disowning  his  word  ; 
and  when  the  Numantines  came  to  make  their  last  pay- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  their  officers  and  his  own  he  flatly 
denied  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement.  The  matter  was 
referred  for  judicial  decision  to  the  senate  at  Rome.  While 
it  was  discussed  there,  the  war  before  Numantia  was  sua* 
pended,  and  Laenas  occupied  himself  with  an  expedition  to 
Lusitania  where  he  helped  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe  of 
Viriathus,  and  with  a  foray  against  the  Lusones,  neighbcurs 
of  the  Numantines.  When  at  length  the  decision  of  the 
senate  arrived,  its  purport  was  that  the  war  should  be  coi» 
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tinued — the  state  became  thus  a  party  to  the  knayery  ol 
Pompeias, 

With  unimpaired  courage  and  increased  resentment  ihi 
ifMurfn  Numaatines  resumed  the  struggle ;  Laenas  fcvght 

against  them  unsuccessfully,  nor  was  his  succe8- 
.  sor  Gains  Hostilius  Mancinus  more  fortunate 

(617).  But  their  discomfiture  was  occasioned 
not  so  much  by  the  arms  of  the  Nu  man  tines,  as  by  the  las 
and  wretched  military  discipline  of  the  Roman  generals 
and  by — ^what  was  its  natural  consequence — the  annually 
increasing  dissoluteness,  insubordination,  and  cowardice  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  The  mere  rumour,  which  moreover 
was  false,  that  the  Cantabri  and  Vaocaei  were  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Numantia,  induced  the  Roman  army  to  evacu- 
ate the  camp  by  night  without  orders,  and  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  entrenchments  constructed  sixteen  years  before  by 
Nobilior  (p.  16).  The  Numantines,  informed  of  their  sud- 
den departure,  hotly  pursued  the  fbgitive  army,  and  sur- 
rounded it :  there  remained  to  it  no  choice  save  to  fight  its 
way  with  sword  in  hand  through  the  enemy,  or  to  conclude 
peace  on  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Numantines.  Al- 
though the  consul  was  personally  a  man  of  honour,  he  was 
weak  and  little  known.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  served  in 
the  army  as  quaestor,  had  more  influence  with  the  Celtibe- 
rians  from  the  hereditary  respect  in  which  he  was  held  on 
account  of  his  father  who  had  so  wisely  regulated  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Ebro,  and  induced  the  Numantines  to  be  content 
with  an  equitable  treaty  of  peace  sworn  to  by  all  the  staff 
officers.  But  the  senate  not  only  recalled  the  general  ini* 
mediately,  but  afber  long  deliberation  caused  a  proposal  to 
be  submitted  to  the  burgesses  that  the  convention  should  be 
treated  as  they  had  formerly  treated  that  of  Caudium,  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  refuse  its  ratification  and 
should  devolve  the  responsibility  on  those  who  had  con- 
cluded it.  By  right  this  category  ought  to  have  included 
all  the  officers  who  had  sworn  to  the  treaty  ;  but  Gracchus 
and  the  others  were  saved  by  their  connections ;  Mancinus 
alone,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  highest  ari» 
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toei^ftof,  (vvas  destined  to  pay  t^  penalty  for  ki«  own  imd 
others'  guilt.  Stripped  of  his  insignia,  the  Roman  consular 
was  conducted  to  the  enemy's  outposts,  and,  when  the  Nu« 
faantinea  refused  to  receive  him  that  they  might  not  on 
their  part  acknowledge  the  treaty  as  null,  the  late  com- 
msnder-in  chief  stood  in  his  shirt  and  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back  for  a  whole  day  before  the  gates  of  Nu- 
mantia,  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  friend  and  foe.  Yet  the  bitter 
lesson  seemed  utterly  lost  on  the  successor  of  Mancinus,  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidua. 
While  the  discussions  as  to  the  treaty  with  Mancinus  were 
pending  in  Bonie,  he  attacked  the  free  nation  of  the  Vao> 
caei  under  friyclous  pretexts  just  as  LucuUus  had  done  six- 
teen years  before,  and  began  in  eoncert  with  the  general  of 
the  Further  province  to  besiege  Pallantia  (618). 
A  decree  of  the  senate  enjoined  him  to  desist 
from  the  WAr ;  nevertheless,  under  the  pretext  that  the  cir* 
cumstances  had  meanwhile  changed,  he  continued  the  siege 
In  doing  so  he  showed  himself  as  bad  a  soldier  as  he  was  u 
bad  citizen.  After  lying  so  long  before  the  large  and  strong 
city  that  his  rsupplies  in  that  rugged  and  hostile  country 
&iled,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  all  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  to  undertake  a  retreat,  in  which  the  pursuing 
Pallantines  destroyed  half  of  his  soldiers,  and,  if  they  had 
not  broken  c^  the  pursuit  too  early,  would  probably  have 
crtterly  annihilated  the  Roman  army,  which  was  already  in 
fiill  course  of  dissolution.  For  this  fault  a  fine  was  im- 
posed on  the  highborn  general  at  his  return.  His  suocess- 
186.  ^^  Lucius  Furius  Philus  (618)  and  Gaius  Cal- 

***•  pumius   Piso   (619)   had    again   to   wage   war 

against  the  Numantines;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  did  nothing 
tt  all,  they  fortunately  came  hrnne  without  defeat. 

Even  the  Roman  government  began  at  length  to  per- 
ceive that  matters  could  no  longer  continue  on 
'iemiua-        this  footing ;  they  resolved  to  entrust  the  subju- 


gation of  the  small  Spanish  country-town,  as  an 
extraordinary  measure,  to  Scipio  Aemilianus  the  first  gen^ 
ral  of  Rome.    The  pecuniary  means  for  carrying  cm  tbt 
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war  were  indeed  doled  out  to  him  with  preposterous  parsW 
inoB/y  and  the  permission  to  levy  soldiers  which  he  asked 
was  even  directly  refused— a  eircnmstanoe  due,  probablyi 
to  ooterie-iniTigues  and  to  the  fear  of  being  burdensome  to 
the  sovereign  people.  Bat  a  great  number  of  friends  and 
clients  voluntarily  accompanied  him ;  among  them  was  his 
brother  Maximum  Aemilianusi  who  some  years  before  had 
commaaded  with  distinction  against  Viriathas^  Supported 
by  this  trusty  band,  which  was  formed  into  a  guard  ibr  the 
general,  Sdpio  began  to  reorganize  the  deeply  disordered 
army  (620).  First  of  all,  the  camp-foUowen 
had  to  take  their  departure — there  were  as  many 
as  2,000  courtesans,  and  an  endless  number  of  soothsayers 
and  priests  of  all  sorts-^and,  if  the  soldier  was  not  avail- 
able for  fighting,  he  had  at  least  to  work  in  the  trmches  and 
to  march.  During  the  first  summer  the  general  avoided 
any  conflict  with  the  Numantines ;  be  contented  himself 
with  destroying  the  stores  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
with  chastising  the  Yaecaeans  who  sold  corn  to  the  Numan^ 
tines,  and  compelling  them  to  adcnow  ledge  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  It  was  only  towards  winter  that  Scipio  drew 
together  his  army  round  Numantia.  Besides  the  Numidian 
contingent  of  horaemen,  infantry,  and  tw^ve  elephants  led 
by  the  prince  Jugurtha^  and  the  numerous  Spanish  contin- 
gents, there  were  fotir  legions,  in  all  a  force  of  60,000  men 
Investing  a  city  whose  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  did 
not  exceed  8,000  at  the  most.  Nevertheless  the  besieged 
frequently  offered  battle;  but  Scipio,  perc^ving  dear];} 
that  the  disorganization  of  many  years  was  not  to  be  re- 
paired all  at  once,  refused  to  accept  it,  and,  when  conflicts 
did  occur  m  connection  with  the  sallies  of  the  beneged,  the 
cowardly  flight  of  the  legionaries,  checked  with  difliculty 
by  tho  appearance  of  the  general  in  person,  justified  his 
tactics  only  too  forcibly.  Never  did  a  general  treat  his 
soldiers  more  contemptuously  than  Scipio  treated  the  Nu- 
mantine  army ;  and  he  showed  his  opinion  of  it  not  only 
by  bitter  speeches,  but  above  all  by  the  course  of  aetion 
which  h9  adopted.     For  the  first  time  the  Romans  waged 
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vrar  by  means  of  mattock  and  spade,  where  it  depended  oi 
themselres  alone  whether  they  should  use  the  sword« 
Around  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  which  was  nearly 
three  miles,  there  was  constructed  a  double  line  of  circum* 
vallation  of  twice  that  extent,  provided  with  walls,  towers^ 
and  ditches ;  and  the  river  Douro,  by  which  at  first  some 
supplies  had  reached  the  besieged  through  the  efforts  of 
bold  boatmen  and  divers,  was  at  length  closed.  Thus  in  all 
probability  the  town,  which  they  did  not  venture  to  assault^ 
could  not  fai]  to  be  reduced  through  famine ;  the  more  so^ 
AS  it  had  not  been  possible  for  the  citizens  to  lay  in  pro* 
visions  during  the  last  summer.  The  Numantines  soon 
suffered  irom  want  of  everything.  One  of  their  boldest 
men,  Retogenes,  cut  his  way  with  a  few  companions  through 
the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  his  touching  entreaty  that  kins- 
men should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  without  help  produced 
a  great  effect  in  Lutia  at  least,  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Arevacae.  But  before  the  citizens  of  Lutia  had  come  to  a 
decision,  Scipio,  having  received  information  from  the  parti- 
sans of  Rome  in  the  town,  appeared  with  a  superior  force 
before  its  vails,  and  compelled  the  authorities  to  deliver  up 
to  him  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  400  of  the  flower  of 
the  youth,  whose  hands  were  all  cut  off  by  order  of  the 
Roman  geberal.  The  Numantines,  thus  deprived  of  their 
last  hope,  sent  to  Scipio  to  negotiate  as  to  their  submission 
and  called  oa  the  brave  man  to  spare  the  brave ;  but  when 
the  envoys  on  their  return  announced  that  Scipio  required 
unconditional  surrender,  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  tlie 
furious  multitude,  and  a  fresh  interval  elapsed  before  &mine 
and  pestilence  had  completed  their  work.  At  length  a 
second  messi^e  was  sent  to  the  Roman  head-quart^^rs,  that 
the  town  was  now  ready  to  submit  at  discretion.  When 
the  citizens  were  accordingly  instructed  to  appear  on  the 
Allowing  day  before  the  gates,  they  asked  for  some  days' 
delay,  to  allow  those  of  their  number  who  had  determined 
not  to  survive  the  loss  of  liberty  time  to  die.  It  was 
granted,  and  not  a  fe^  took  advantage  of  it.  At  last  the 
miserable  remnant  appeared  before  the  gates.    Scipio  choni 
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fifty  of  tliG  most  eminent  to  form  part  of  his  triumphal 
procession ;  the  rest  were  sold  into  slavery,  the  city  was 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  its  territory  was  distributed 

among  the  neighbouring  towns.    This  occurred 

in  the  autumn  of  621,  fifteen  months  after  Scipio 
bad  assumed  the  command. 

The  fsXl  of  Numantia  struck  at  the  root  of  the  opposi^ 
tlon  that  was  still  here  and  there  stirring  against  Rome ; 
military  demonstrations  and  the  imposition  of  fines  sufficec 
to  secure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Roman  supremacy  ic 
all  Hither  Spain. 

In  Further  Spain  the  Roman  dominion  was  confirmed 

and  extended  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Lusita- 
keci  oon-  nians.  The  consul  Decimus  Junius  Brutus,  who 
^  came  in  Caepio's  room,  settled  the  Lusitanian 

war-captives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saguntum,  and  gave 
to  their  new  town  Valentia  (Valencia),  like  Carteia,  a  Latin 
15J.      »     constitution    (616) ;    he   moreover    (616-618) 
ia8-i86.  f     traversed  the  Iberian  west  coast  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  to  reach  the  shore 
.  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  towns  of  the  Lusitanians, 
which  were  obstinately  defended  by  their  inhabitants,  both 
men  and  women,  were  subdued  by  him ;  and  the  hitherto 
independent  Gallaeci  were  united  with  the  Roman  province 
after  a  great  battle,  in  which  50,000  of  them  are  said  to 
have  fallen.     After  the  subjugation  of  tlie  Vaccaeans,  Lusi- 
tanians, and  Gallaecians,  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  north  coast,  was  now  at  least  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans. 

A  senatorial  commission  was  sent  to  Spain  in  order  to 

organize,  in  concert  with  Scipio,  the  newly  won 
■ationor    '    provincial  territory  after  the  Roman  method; 
^^  and  Scipio  did  what  he  could  to  obviate  the 

efiects  of  the  infamous  and  stupid  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  Caucani  for  instance,  whose  shameful  maltreat 
ment  by  Lucullus  he  had  been  obliged  to  witness  nineteen 
years  before  when  a  military  tribune,  were  invited  by  him 
t>  return  to  their  town  and  to  rebuild  it.     Spain  begai 
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once  more  to  enjoy  better  times.  The  suppression  of 
piracy,  which  found  dangerous  lurking-places  in  the  Baleares^ 
through  the  occupation  of  these  islands  by  Quintus  Caeciliua 

Metellus  in  631  was  singularly  conducive  to  tli« 

prosperity  of  Spanish  commerce ;  and  in  other 
respects  also  the  fertile  islands,  inhabited  by  a  dense  popu^ 
Ution  which  was  unsurpassed  in  the  use  of  the  sling,  >¥eip 
a  valuable  possession.  How  numerous  the  Latinnspeaklng 
population  in  the  peninsula  was  even  then,  is  shown  by  the 
settlement  of  3,000  Spanish  Latins  in  the  towns  of  Palms 
and  Pollentia  (Pollenza)  in  the  newly  acquired  islands.  In 
spite  of  various  grave  evils  the  Roman  administration  of 
Spain  preserved  on  the  whole  the  stamp  which  the  Catonian 
period,  and  primarily  Tiberius  Gracchus,  had  impressed  on 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  frontier  territory  had  not  a 
little  to  suffer  from  the  inroads  of  the  tribes  but  half  sub- 
dued or  not  subdued  at  all  on  the  north  and  west.  Among 
the  Lusitanians  in  particular  the  poorer  youths  regularly 
congregated  as  banditti,  and  in  large  gangs  levied  contribu- 
tions from  their  countrymen  or  their  neighbours,  for  which 
reason,  even  at  a  much  later  period,  the  isolated  homesteads 
in  this  region  were  constructed  in  the  style  of  fortresses, 
and  were,  in  case  of  need,  capable  of  defence ;  nor  did  the 
Romans  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  these  predatory  habits 
in  the  inhospitable  and  almost  inaccessible  Lusitanian  moun* 
tains.  But  what  had  previously  been  wars  assumed  more 
and  more  the  character  of  brigandage,  which  every  tolerably 
efficient  governor  was  able  to  repress  with  his  ordinary  re- 
sources ;  and  in  spite  of  such  inflictions  on  the  border  dis- 
tricts Spain  was  the  most  flourishing  and  best-organized 
country  in  all  the  Roman  dominions ;  the  system  of  tenthi 
and  the  middlemen  were  there  unknown ;  the  population 
was  numerous,  and  the  country  was  rich  in  corn  and  cattle. 
Far  more  insupportable  was  the  condition — intermediate 

between  formal  sovereignty  and  actual  subjeo- 
teotJSr^         tion— of  the  African,  Greek,  and  Asiatic  statet 

which  were  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Romas 
hegemony  through  the  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  Mace 
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donia,  and  Syria,  and  their  consequences.  An  ifi/lependent 
state  does  not  pay  too^  dear  for  its  independence  in  accept- 
ing the  sufferings  of  war  when  it  cannot  avoid  them ;  a 
state  which  has  lost  its  independence  may  find  at  least  some 
eompensation  in  the  fact  that  its  protector  secures  fbr  it 
peace  with  its  neighbours.  But  these  client  states  of  Rome 
had  neither  independence  nor  peace.  In  Africa  there  prao^ 
tioally  subsisted  a  perpetual  border-war  between  Carthage 
and  Numidia.  In  Egypt  Roman  arbitration  had  settled  the 
dispute  as  to  the  succession  between  the  two  brothers 
Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Ptolemy  the  Fat;  nevertheless 
the  new  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  waged  war  for  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.  In  Asia  not  only  were  most  of  the 
kingdoms — Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Syria— likew.'se  torn  by 
internal  quarrels  as  to  the  succession  and  by  the  interven» 
tions  of  neighbouring  states  to  which  these  quarrels  gave 
rise,  but  various  and  severe  wars  were  carried  on  between 
the  Attalids  and  the  Galatians,  between  the  Attalids  and 
the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  even  between  Rhodes  and  Crete. 
In  Hellas  Proper,  in  like  manner,  the  pigmy  feuds  which 
were  customary  there  continued  to  smoulder;  and  even 
Macedonia,  formerly  so  tranquil,  consumed  its  strength  in 
the  intestine  strife  that  arose  out  of  its  new  democratic  con- 
Btitutions.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  rulers  as  welt  as  the 
ruled,  that  the  last  vital  energies  and  the  last  prosperity  of 
the  nations  were  expended  in  these  aimless  feuds.  The 
dient  states  ought  to  have  perceived  that  a  state  which  can- 
not wage  war  against  every  one  cannot  wage  war  at  all,  and 
that,  as  the  possessions  and  power  enjoyed  by  all  these 
states  were  practically  under  Roman  guarantee,  they  had  ill 
tlie  event  of  any  difference  no  alternative  but  to  settle  the 
matter  amicably  with  their  neighbours  or  to  call  in  the 
Romans  as  arbiters.  When  the  Achaean  diet  was  urged 
by  the  Rhodtans  and  Cretans  to  grant  them  the  aid  of  the 
league,  and  seriously  deliberated  as  to  sending 
it  (601),  it  was  simply  a  political  farce;  the 
principle  which  the  leader  of  the  party  friendly  to  Rome 
then  laid  down — that  the  Achaeans  were  no  longer  at  lib 
Vol.  Til.— 2* 
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erty  to  wage  war  without  the  permission  of  the  Rocians— 
expressed,  doubtless  with  disagreeable  precision,  the  simple 
truth  that  the  formal  sovereignty  of  the  dependent  states 
was  merely  formal,  and  that  any  attempt  to  give  life  to  th« 
shallow  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
shadow  itself.  But  the  ruling  community  deserves  a  cen- 
sure more  severe  than  that  directed  against  the  ruled.  It  ig 
Dio  easy  task  for  a  state  any  more  than  for  a  man  to  become 
reconciled  to  insignificance ;  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  the 
ruler  either  to  renounce  his  authority,  or  by  the  display  of 
an  imposing  material  superiority  to  compel  the  ruled  to 
resignation.  The  Roman  senate  did  neither.  Invoked  and 
importuned  on  all  hands,  the  senate  interfered  incessantly 
in  the  course  of  African,  Hellenic,  Asiatic,  and  Egyptian 
affairs  ;  but  it  did  so  after  so  inconstant  and  loose  a  fashion, 
that  its  attempts  to  settle  matters  usually  only  rendered 
the  confusion  worse.  It  was  the  epoch  of  commissions. 
Commissioners  of  the  senate  were  constantly  going  to  Car- 
thage and  Alexandria,  to  the  Achaean  diet,  and  to  the  courts 
of  the  rulers  of  western  Asia;  they  investigated,  inhibited, 
reported,  and  yet  decisive  steps  were  not  unfrequently  taken 
in  the  most  important  matters  without  the  knowledge,  or 
against  the  wishes,  of  the  senate.  Cyprus,  for  instance, 
which  the  senate  had  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene, 
was  nevertheless  retained  by  Egypt ;  a  Syrian  prince 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  under  the  pretext  that 
he  had  obtained  a  promise  of  it  from  the  Romans,  while 
the  senate  had  in  fact  expressly  refused  to  give  it  to  him, 
and  he  himself  had  only  escaped  from  Rome  bv  breaking 
their  interdict ;  even  the  open  murder  of  a  Roman  commis 
sioner  who  under  the  orders  of  the  senate  administered  as 
guardian  the  government  of  Syria,  passed  totally  unpun- 
ished. The  Asiatics  were  very  well  aware  that  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  resist  the  Roman  legions ;  but  they 
were  no  less  aware  that  the  senate  was  but  little  inclined  to 
give  the  burgesses  orders  to  march  for  the  Euphrates  or  the 
Nile.  Thus  the  state  of  these  remote  countries  resembled 
that  of  the  schoolroom  when  the  teacher  is.  absent  or  lax  * 
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and  the  government  of  Borne  deprived  the  nations  at  once 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  of  the  blessings  of  order. 
For  the  Romans  themselves,  moreover,  this  state  of  mat- 
ters was  so  far  perilous  that  it  to  a  certain  extent  left  their 
northern  and  eastern  frontier  exposed.  .  In  these  quarters 
kingdoms  might  be  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  inland  coun- 
Iries  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  hegemony 
and  in  antagonism  to  the  weak  states  under  Roman  proteo* 
tion,  without  Rome  being  able  directly  or  speedily  to  inter- 
fere, and  might  develop  a  power  dangerous  to,  and  entering 
sooner  or  later  into  rivalry  with,  Rome.  No  doubt  the 
condition  of  the  bordering  nations — everywhere  split  into 
fragments  and  nowhere  favourable  to  political  development 
on  a  great  scale-— formed  some  sort  of  protection  against 
this  danger ;  yet  we  very  clearly  perceive  in  the  history  of 
the  East,  that  at  this  period  the  Euphrates  was  no  longer 
guarded  by  the  phalanx  of  Seleucus  and  was  not  yet  watched 
by  the  legions  of  Augustus. 

It  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  uncertain  state  of 
things.  But  the  only  possible  way  of  ending  it  was  by 
converting  the  client  states  into  Roman  provinces.  This 
could  be  done  all  the  more  easily,  that  the  Roman  provincial 
constitution  in  fact  only  concentrated  military  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  governor,  while  administration  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  main  were,  or  at  any  rate  were  intended 
to  be,  retained  by  the  communities,  so  that  as  much  of  the 
old  political  independence  as  was  at  all  capable  of  life 
might  be  preserved  in  the  form  of  communal  freedom. 
The  necessity  for  this  administrative  reform  could  not  well 
be  mistaken ;  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  senate 
would  put  it  off  and  mar  it,  or  whether  it  would  have  the 
courage  and  the  power  clearly  to  discern  and  ^energetically 
to  execute  what  was  needful. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  Africa.  The  order  of  things  es- 
tablished by  the  Romans  in  Libya  rested  in  sub- 
uidNiH  stance  on  a  balance  of  power  between  the  No* 
^^^  mad  kingdom  of  Massinissa  and  the  city  of 

Carthage.     While  the  former  was  ehlaiiged,  confii'medj-aDd 
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civiliied  under  the  vigorous  and  sagacious  governtnent  of 
Massinissa  (ii.  243),  Carthage  in  consequence  simply  of  t 
8t-ate  of  peace  became  once  more,  at  least  in  >\'ealth  and 
population,  what  it  had  been  at  the  height  of  its  political 
power.  The  Romans  saw  with  ill-concealed  and  enyioM 
fear  the  apparently  indestructible  prosperity  of  their  oM 
rival ;  while  hitherto  they  had  refused  to  grant  to  it  wnj 
real  protection  against  the  constantly  repeated  encroaeh- 
ments  of  Massinissa,  they  now  began  openly  to  interfere  in 
favour  of  the  neighbouring  prince.  The  dispute  whieh  had 
been  pending  for  more  than  thirty  years  between  the  city 
and  the  king  as  to  the  possession  of  the  province  of  Em- 
poria on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  was  at  length  (about 
593)  decided  by  Roman  commissioners  to  the 
effect  that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  those  towns 
of  Emporia  which  still  remained  in  their  possession,  and 
should  pay  500  talents  (£120,000)  to  the  king  as  compen- 
sation for  the  illegal  enjoyment  of  the  territory.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Massinissa  immediately  seized  another 
Carthaginian  district  on  the  western  frontier  of  their  terri^ 
tory,  the  town  of  Tusca  and  the  great  plains  near  the  Ba^ 
gradas ;  no  course  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  but  to  com- 
mence another  hopeless  process  at  Rome.  After  long  and, 
beyond  doubt,  intentional  delay  a  second  commission  ap* 
peared  in  Africa ;  but,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  unwill- 
ing to  commit  themselves  unconditionally  to  a  decision  to 
be  pronounced  by  it  as  arbiter  without  an  exact  preliminary 
investigation  into  the  question  of  right,  and  insisted  on  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  latter  question,  the  commission- 
ers without  fui*ther  ceremony  returned  to  Rome. 

The  question  of  right  between  Carthage  ana  llassinissa 
thus  remained  unsettled ;  but  the  mission  save 

Til©  Aeetrno-  rm 

ikn  «f  Oar*  rise  to  a  more  important  decision.  The  head  of 
Boi^mi  at  the  commissi  ^n  had  been  the  old  Marcus  Catc 
^^  at  that  time  perhaps  the  most  influential  man  ia 

the  senate,  and,  as  a  veteran  survivor  from  the  Hannibali< 
war,  still  filled  with  thorou^  hatred  and  thorough  dread  of 
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the  Phoenicians.  With  surprise  and  jealousy  Cato  bad 
rith  his  own  eyes  the  flourishing  state  of  the  hereditary 
toes  of  Rome,  the  luxuriant  country  and  the  crowded 
streets,  the  irnmense  stores  of  arms  in  the  magazines  and 
the  rich  materials  for  a  fleet ;  already  he  in  spirit  beheld  a 
second  Hannibal  wielding  all  these  resources  against  Roma 
In  his  honest  and  manly,  but  thoroughly  narrow-minded, 
fiishion,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Rome  could  not  b« 
iecure  until  Carthage  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  th« 
earth,  and  immediately  after  his  return  set  forth  this  view 
in  the  senate.  Those  of  the  aristocracy  whose  ideas  were 
more  enlarged,  and  especially  Scipio  Nasica^  opposed  this 
paltry  policy  with  great  earnestness ;  and  showed  how 
blind  were  the  fears  entertained  regarding  a  mercantile  city 
Whose  Phoenician  inhabitants  were  becoming  more  and 
more  disused  to  warlike  arts  and  ideas,  and  how  the  exist- 
ence of  that  rich  commercial  city  was  quite  compatible 
with  the  political  supremacy  of  Rome.  Even  the  conver- 
sion of  Carthage  into  a  Roman  provincial  town  might  have 
been  practicable,  and  indeed,  compared  with  the  pres^it 
condition  of  the  Phoenicians,  perhaps  even  not  unwelcome. 
Cato,  however,  desired  not  the  submission,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hated  city.  His  policy,  as  it  would  seem,  found 
allies  partly  in  the  statesmen  who  were  inclined  to  bring 
the  transmarine  territories  into  immediate  dependence  on 
Rome,  partly  and  especially  in  the  mighty  influence  of  the 
Roman  bankers  and  great  capitalists  on  whom,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  rich  moneyed  and  mercantile  city,  its 
inheritance  would  necessarily  devolve.  The  majority  re- 
solved at  the  first  fitting  opportunity — ^respect  for  public 
opinion  required  that  they  should  wait  for  such-*-to  bring 
about  war  with  Carthage,  or  rather  ^e  destruction  of  the 
wty. 

The  desired  occasion  was  soon  found.  The  provoking 
War  be-  violations  of  right  on  the  part  of  Massinissa  and 
SmSawtt?  ^^®  Romans  brought  to  the  helm  in  Carthage 
^>»*^^^»*9^  Hasdrubal  and  Garthalo,  the  leaders  of  tto 
patriotic  party  which  was  not  indeed,  like  the  Adia^ns 
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disposed  to  rovclt  against  the  Roman  supremacy,  but  wai 
at  least  resolved  to  defend,  if  necessary,  by  arms  against 
Massinissa  the  stipulated  rights  of  the  Carthaginians.  The 
patriots  ordered  forty  of  the  most  decided  partisans  of 
Massinissa  to  be  banished  from  the  city,  and  made  the  peo* 
pie  s^vear  that  they  would  on  no  account  ever  permit  theii 
rei'.im ;  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  repel  the  attacks  that 
might  be  expected  from  Massinissa,  they  formed  out  of  the 
free  Numidians  a  numerous  army  under  Arcobarzanes,  the 
grandson  of  Syphax  (about  600).  Massinissai 
however,  was  prudent  enough  not  to  take  arms 
DOW,  but  to  submit  himself  unconditionally  to  the  decision 
of  the  Romans  respecting  the  disputed  territory  on  the 
Bagradas ;  and  thus  the  Romans  could  assert  with  some 
plausibility  that  the  Carthaginian  preparations  must  have 
been  directed  against  them,  and  could  insist  on  the  immedi- 
ate dismissal  of  the  army  and  destruction  of  the  naval 
stores.  The  Carthaginian  senate  was  disposed  to  consent, 
but  the  multitude  prevented  the  execution  of  the  decree, 
and  the  Roman  envoys,  who  had  brought  this  order  to  Car* 
thage,  were  in  peril  of  their  lives.  Massinissa  sent  his  son 
Gulussa  to  Rome  to  report  the  continuance  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian warlike  preparations  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  hasten 
the  declaration  of  war.  After  a  further  embassy  of  ten 
men  had  confirmed  the  statement  that  Carthage  was  in 
reality  arming  (602),  the  senate  rejected  the  de- 
mand  of  Cato  for  an  absolute  declaration  of  war, 
but  resolved  in  a  secret  sitting  that  war  should  be  declared 
if  the  Carthaginians  would  not  consent  to  dismiss  their 
army  and  to  burn  their  materials  for  a  fleet.  Meanwhile 
the  conflict  had  already  begun  in  Africa.  Massinissa  had 
«ent  back  the  men  whom  the  Carthaginians  had  banished, 
under  the  escort  of  his  son  Gulussa,  to  the  city.  When  the 
Carthaginians  closed  their  gates  against  them  and  killed  also 
some  of  the  Numidians  returning  home,  Massinissa  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  the  patriot  party  in  Carthage  also 
prepared  for  the  struggle.  But  Hasdrubal,  who  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  their  army,  was  one  of  t)ie  usual  incapable! 
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whom  the  Carthaginians  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  aa 
generals ;  strutting  about  in  his  general's  purple  like  a 
theatrical  king,  and  pampering  his  portly  person  even  in 
the  camp,  that  vain-glorious  and  unwieldy  man  was  little 
fitted  to  render  help  in  an  exigency  which  perhaps  even  the 
genius  of  Hamilcar  and  the  arm  of  Hannibal  could  have  nn 
longer  averted.  Before  the  eyes  of  Scipio  Aemilianusi 
whO)  at  that  time  a  military  tribune  in  the  Spanish  army, 
had  been  sent  to  Massinissa  to  bring  over  African  elephants 
for  his  commander,  and  who  on  this  occasion  looked  down 
on  the  conflict  from  a  mountain  *^  like  Zeus  from  Ida/'  the 
Carthaginians  and  Numidians  fought  a  great  battle,  in  which 
the  former,  though  reinforced  by  6,000  Numidian  horsemen 
brought  to  them  by  discontented  captains  of  Massiuissai 
and  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  were  worsted.  After 
this  defeat  the  Carthaginians  offered  to  make  cessions  of 
territory  and  payments  of  money  to  Massinissa,  and  Scipio 
at  their  solicitation  attempted  to  bring  about  an  agreement; 
but  the  project  of  peace  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Carthaginian  patriots  to  surrender  the  deserters.  Ha&- 
drubal,  however,  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  of  his 
antagonist,  was  compelled  to  grant  to  the  latter  all  that  he 
demanded — the  surrender  of  the  deserters,  the  return  of  the 
exiles,  the  delivery  of  arms,  the  marching  off  under  the 
yoke,  the  payment  of  100  talents  (£24^000)  annually  for 
the  next  fifty  years.  But  even  this  convention  was  not 
kept  by  the  Numidians ;  on  the  contrary  the  disarmed  rem- 
nant of  the  Carthaginian  army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  them 
on  the  way  home. 

The  Romans,  who  haa  careflilly  abstained  from  prevent- 
ing the  war  itself  by  seasonable  interposition, 
ifomofm  had  now  what  they  wished:  namely,  a  service- 
^  *  able  pretext  for  war — for  the  Carthaginians  had 
oertamly  now  transgressed  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
that  they  should  not  wage  war  against  the  allies  of  Bome 
or  beyond  their  own  bounds  (ii.  223,  237)*  -^Ld  an  antago- 
nist already  beaten  beforehand.  The  Italian  contingents 
were  summoned  to  Rome,  and  the  ships  were  assembled ; 
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thf  declaration  of  war  might  issue  at  any  momenti  Tht 
Cartiiaginians  made  erery  effort  to  avert  the  impendii^ 
blow.  Hasdrubal  and  Cartlialo,  the  leaders  of  the  patriol 
party,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  an  embassy  was  soot 
to  Rome  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  them.  But  at  th« 
same  time  envoys  from  Utica,  the  second  city  of  the  Lib- 
/Ml  Phoenicians,  arrived  there  with  fiiU  powers  to  snrrendeff 
their  community  wholly  to  the  Roman»— compared  ¥rith 
such  obliging  submissiveness,  it  seemed  almost  an  issolenoa 
that  the  Carthaginians  had  rested  ccyntent  with  ordering, 
unbidden,  the  execution  of  their  most  eminent  men.  The 
senate  declared  that  the  excuse  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
found  insufficient ;  to  the  question,  what  in  that  case  would 
suffice,  the  reply  was  given  that  the  Carthaginiuis  knew 
that  themselves.  They  might,  no  doubt,  have  known  what 
the  Romans  wished ;  but  yet  it  seemed  impossible  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  last  hour  of  their  loved  native  city  had  really 
come.  Once  more  Carthaginian  envoys — on  this  occasion 
thirty  in  number  and  with  unlimited  powers — were  sent  to 
Rome.  When  they  arrived,  war  was  already  declared 
(beginning  of  605),  and  the  double  consular 
army  had  embarked.  Yet  they  even  now  at^ 
tempted  to  dispel  the  storm  by  complete  submission^  The 
senate  replied  that  Rome  was  ready  to  guarantee  to  the 
Carthaginian  community  its  territory,  its  municipal  free- 
dom and  its  laws,  its  public  and  private  property,  provided 
that  it  would  furnish  to  the  consuls  who  had  just  departed 
for  Sicily  within  the  space  of  a  month  at  Lilybaeum  30d 
hostages  from  the  children  of  the  leading  &milies,  aadl 
would  fulfil  the  further  orders  whidi  the  eonsuls  in  conform- 
ity with  their  instructions  should  give  forth.  The  reply 
«as  been  called  ambiguous ;  but  very  erroneously,  as  even 
At  the  time  clearsighted  men  among  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves pointed  out.  The  circumstance  that  everything 
which  ^hey  could  ask  was  guaranteed  with  the  single  excep* 
tion  of  the  city,  and  that  nothing  was  said  as  to  stopping 
die  embarlcation  of  the  troops  fbr  Africa^  showed  very 
olearly  whnt  the  Roman  intentions  were ;  Uie  senate  actei^ 
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with  fearful  harshnesa,  but  it  did  not  put  ou  the  semblance 
of  concession.  The  Carthaginians,  however,  would  not 
open  their  eyes ;  there  was  no  statesman  found,  who  had 
the  power  tc  move  the  ULstable  multitude  of  the  citj  either 
to  thorough  resistance  or  to  thorough  resigi.ation.  When 
they  heard  at  the  same  time  of  the  horrible  decree  of  wa? 
and  of  the  endurable  demand  for  hostages,  they  complied 
immediately  with  the  latter,  and  still  clung  to  hope,  be^ 
cause  they  had  not  the  courage  fltlly  to  realize  the  imporl 
of  surrendering  themselves  beforehand  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  mortal  foe.  The  consuls  sent  the  hostages  from  Lily- 
oaeum  to  Rome,  and  informed  the  Carthaginian  envoys 
that  they  would  learn  further  particulars  in  Africa.  The 
landing  was  accomplished  without  resistance,  and  the  pro- 
visions demanded  were  supplied.  When  the  Gerusia  of 
Carthage  appeared  in  a  body  at  the  head-quarters  in  Utica 
to  receive  the  further  orders,  the  consuls  required  in  the 
first  instance  the  disarming  of  the  city.  To  the  question 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  was  in  that  case  to  protect  them 
even  against  their  own  emigrants — against  the  army,  which 
had  swelled  to  20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Has- 
drubal  who  had  saved  himself  from  the  sentence  of  death 
by  flight — it  was  replied,  that  this  would  be  provided  for 
by  the  Romans.  Accordingly  the  council  of  the  city  ob- 
sequiously appeared  before  the  consuls  with  all  their  fleet- 
material,  all  the  military  stores  of  the  public  magazines, 
all  the  arms  that  were  found  in  the  possession  of  private 
persons — to  the  number  of  3,000  catapults  and  200,000 
sets  of  armour— and  inquired  whether  anything  more  was 
desired.  Then  the  consul  Lucius  Marcius  Censorinus  rose 
and  announced  to  the  council,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given  by  the  senate  the  existing  city  was  to  b« 
destroyed,  but  that  the  inhabitants  were  at  liberty  to  settle 
iBew  in  their  territory  wherever  they  chose,  provided  it 
were  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  fearful  command  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  Phoe- 
liMtotaiioe  nicians  all  the — shall  we  say'  magnanimous  or 
thagtoiami!      frenzied  ? — enthusiasm,  which  was  displayed  pre 
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iriously  by  the  Tyrians  against  Alexander,  and  subsequentlj 
l>y  the  Jews  against  Vespasian.  Unparalleled  as  was  th( 
patience  with  which  this  nation  could  endure  bondage  and 
oppression,  as  unparalleled  was  now  the  tumultuous  furj 
of  that  mercantile  and  seafaring  population,  when  Uie  things 
at  stake  were  not  the  state  and  freedom,  but  the  beloved 
soil  of  their  ancestral  city  and  their  venerable  and  deal 
home  beside  the  sea.  Hope  and  deliverance  were  out  of 
the  question ;  sound  policy  enjoined  even  now  an  uncondi* 
tional  submission.  But  the  voice  of  the  few  who  coun- 
selled the  acceptance  of  what  was  inevitable  was,  like  th6 
call  of  a  pilot  during  a  hurricane,  drowned  amidst  the  furi- 
ous  yells  of  the  multitude ;  which,  in  its  frantic  rage,  laid 
hands  on  the  magistrates  of  the  city  who  had  counselled  the 
surrender  of  the  hostages  and  arms,  made  such  of  the  inno- 
cent bearers  of  the  news  as  had  ventured  at  all  to  return 
home  expiate  their  terrible  tidings,  and  tore  in  pieces  the 
Italians  who  chanced  to  be  sojourning  in  the  city  by  way 
of  avenging  beforehand,  at  least  on  them,  the  destruction 
of  its  native  home.  No  resolution  was  taken  to  defend 
themselves ;  unarmed  as  they  were,  this  was  a  matter  of 
course.  The  gates  were  closed  ;  stones  were  carried  to  the 
battlements  of  the  walls  that  had  been  stripped  of  the  cata- 
pults ;  the  chief  command  was  entrusted  to  Hasdrubal,  the 
grandson  of  Massinissa ;  the  slaves  in  a  body  were  declared 
free.  The  army  of  refugees  under  the  fugitive  Hasdrubal 
—which  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory with  the  exception  of  the  towns  on  the  east  coast  occu* 
pied  by  the  Romans,  viz.,  Hadrumetum,  Little  Leptis^ 
Thapsus  and  AchuUa,  and  the  city  of  Utica,  and  offered  an 
invaluable  support  for  the  defence — 'vas  entreated  not  to 
refuse  its  aid  to  the  commonwealth  in  this  dire  emergency, 
nt  the  same  time,  concealing  in  true  Phoenician  style  the 
most  unbounded  resentment  under  the  cloak  of  humility 
they  attempted  to  deceive  the  enemy.  A  inessage  was  sent 
to  the  consuls  to  request  a  thirty  days'  armistice  for  the 
despatch  of  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  Carthaginians  were 
well  aware  that  the  generals  neither  would  nor  could  gran^ 
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this  request,  which  had  been  refused  already  ;  but  the  con 
suls  were  confirmed  by  it  in  the  natural  supposition  that 
atler  the  first  outbreak  of  despair  the  utterly  defencelesa 
city  would  submit,  and  accordingly  postponed  the  attack. 
The  precious  interval  was  employed  in  preparing  catapults 
and  armour ;  day  and  night  all,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex,  were  occupied  in  constructing  machines  and  forging 
arms ;  the  public  buildings  were  torn  down  to  procure  tim* 
ber  and  metal;  women  cut  off  their  hair  to  furnish  the 
strings  indispensable  for  the  catapults;  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  walls  and  the  men  were  once  more  armed. 
That  all  this  could  be  done  without  the  consuls,  who  were 
but  a  few  miles  off,  learning  anything  of  it,  is  not  the  least 
marvellous  feature  in  this  marvellous  movement  animated 
by  a  truly  enthusiastic,  and  in  fact  superhuman,  national 
hatred.  When  at  length  the  consuls,  weary  of  waiting, 
broke  up  from  their  camp  at  Utica,  and  thought  that  they 
should  be  able  to  scale  the  naked  walls  with  ladders,  they 
€3und  to  their  surprise  and  horror  the  battlements  crowned 
anew  with  catapults,  and  the  large  populous  city,  which  they 
had  hoped  to  occupy  like  an  open  village,  able  and  ready  to 
defend  itself  to  the  last  man. 

Carthage  was  rendered  very  strong  both  by  the  nature 
Sitnatioii  of  ^^  '^^  situation  *  and  by  the  art  of  its  inhabit- 
Carthage.  ^iXiX^^  who  had  Very  frequently  to  depend  on  the 
protection  of  its  walls.  Into  the  broad  gulf  of  Tunis,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Cape  Farina  and  on  the  east  by 
Cape  Bon,  there  projects  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east  a 
promontory,  which  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  the 
sea  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  only  towards  the 
west.  This  promontory,  at  its  narrowest  part  only  about 
two  miles  broad  and  on  the  whole  flat,  again  expands  tow- 

*  The  line  of  the  coast  has  been  in  the  course  of  centuries  so  much 
changed  that  the  former  local  relations  are  but  imperfectly  recognizable 
on  the  ancient  site.  The  name  of  the  city  is  preserved  by  Cape  Carta- 
gena— also  called  from  the  saint^s  tomb  found  there  Ras  Sidi  bu  Said— 
the  eastern  headland  of  the  peninsula*  px>jectmg  into  the  gulf  with  itr 
highest  point  rising  to  893  feet  abore  th^  lerel  of  the  sea. 
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ards  the  gul^  and  terminates  there  in  the  two  heights  of 
Jebel-Khawi  and  Sidi  bu  Said,  between  which  extends  thi 
plain  of  £1  Mersa.  On  its  southern  portion  which  ends  in 
the  height  of  Sidi  bn  Said  lay  the  city  of  Carthage.  Ths 
pretty  steep  declivity  of  that  height  towards  the  gall  i&d 
its  numerous  rocks  and  shallows  gave  natural  strength  to 
the  side  of  the  city  next  to  the  gul^  and  a  simple  circura^ 
yallation  was  sufiicient  there.  Chi  the  wall  along  the  west 
or  landward  side,  on  the  other  hand,  where  nature  afiorded 
no  protection,  every  appliance  within  the  power  of  the  art 
of  fortification  in  those  times  was  expended.  It  consisted^ 
as  its  recently  discovered  remains  exactly  tallying  with  the 
description  of  Polybius  have  shown,  of  an  outer  wall  of 
six  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness  and  immense  casemates  con* 
structed  behind  this  wall  probably  along  its  whole  extent ; 
these  were  separated  from  the  outer  wall  by  a  covered  way 
six  feet  broad,  and  had  a  width  of  fourteen  leet,  exclusive 
of  the  front  and  back  walls,  each  of  which  was  fully  three 
feet  broad.*    This  enormous  wall,  composed  throughout  of 

*  The  dimenaions  ^ven  by  Beul6  (Fowttet  d  Carthage^  1861)  are 
■8  follows  in  mkres  and  in  Greek  feet  (1  =  0*309  mdtre) : — 

Outer  walL 2  metres = 6 ji  feet 

Corridor 1-9    "    =6      « 

Front waU of  oasematee r 1      **     ^9H    ** 

OaaemAte rooms. *....4'2    **     =14     ** 

Back  wall  of  oasematea 1      **     =8^  ** 

in  II 

Whole  breadth  of  the  walls. 10-1  mht,  =  S3  feet. 

Or,  as  Diodonifl  (p.  522)  states  it,  22  cubits  (1  Greek  cubit  =  1^  feet^ 
while  liiYy  (op.  Oros.  iv.  22)  and  Applan  {Fun,  96),  who  seem  to  hats 
had  before  them  another  less  accurate  passage  of  Polybius,  state  ths 
breadth  of  the  walls  at  30  feet.  The  triple  wall  of  Appian — as  is 
which  a  false  idea  has  hitherto  been  difibsed  by  Floras  (i.  31)— denotet 
the  outer  wall,  and  the  fh>nt  and  back  walls  of  the  casemates.  That 
this  coincidonce  is  not  accidental,  and  that  we  have  here  in  reality  the 
remains  of  the  famed  walla  of  Carthage  be£»re  us,  will  be  evident  tn 
every  one :  the  objections  of  Davis  {Carthage  and  her  Remaini^  p.  37(1 
ti  seq,)  only  show  how  little  even  the  utmost  zeal  can  educe  ia  opposi* 
tlon  to  the  main  results  of  Beul4.  Only  we  must  maintain  that  all  tb« 
ancient  authorities  give  the  statements  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
with  reference  not  to  Uie  eitadel-walU  but  to  the  (»ty-wall  on  the  Isnd 
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large  hewn  blocks,  r^»se  in  two  stories,  exclusive  of  ;he  bat- 
tlenientB  and  the  huge  towers  four  stories  high,  to  a  height 
of  forty-five  feet,*  and  furnished  in  the  lower  range  of  the 
easemates  stables  and  provender-stores  for  300  elephantSi 
in  the  upper  range  stalls  for  horses^  magazines,  and  bar* 
facfes,f  The  oitadel4iiU,  the  Byrsa  (Syriac,  Mrtha  =  cita* 
del),  a  comparatively  considerable  rock  having  a  height  of 
188  feet  and  at  its  base  a  circumference  of  fully  2,000 
double  paces,|  was  joined  to  this  wall  at  its  southern  end, 

ward  Bide,  of  which  the  wall  along  the  south  side  of  the  citadel  bill  was 
aD  integral  part  (Oroe.  vr,  22).  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  exca- 
vations At  the  citadel  hill  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  have  shown  no 
traces  of  fortifications,  whereas  on  the  south  side  they  have  brought  to 
light  the  very  remains  of  l^is  great  wall.  There  is  no  reason  for  re- 
garding these  as  the  retnains  of  a  separate  fortification  of  the  citadel 
distinct  from  the  city-wall ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  further  ezcavationa 
at  a  corresponding  depth — the  foundation  of  the  city  wall  discovered  at 
the  Byrsa  lies  fifty-six  feet  beneath  the  present  8ur£EU$e — will  bring  to 
light  like,  or  at  any  rate  analogous,  foundations  along  the  whole  land* 
ward  side,  although  it  is  probable  that  at  the  pbint  where  the  walled 
siibarb  of  Magalia  adjoined  the  main  wall  the  fortification  was  either 
weaker  frmn  the  first  or  was  early  neglected.  The  length  of  the  wall 
ja  a  whole  cannot  be  stated  with  precinon ;  but  it  must  have  been  very 
consyierable,  for  three  hundred  elephants  were  stabled  there,  and  the 
stores  for  their  fodder  and  perhaps  other  spaces  also  as  well  as  the 
gates  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  inner 
city,  within  whose  walls  the  Byrsa  was  included,  should,  especially  by 
way  of  contrast  to  the  suburb  of  Magalia  which  had  its  separate  dr- 
eumrallation,  be  sometimes  itself  called  Byrsa  (App.  Pun.  117 ;  KqKNi, 
op.  Sery.  Aen.  i.  868). 

*  Such  is  the  height  ^ven  by  Appian,  /.  c.  /  Diodorus  gives  the 
height,  probably  inclusive  of  the  battlements,  at  40  cubits  or  6^t  feet. 
The  remnant  preserved  is  still  from  13  to  16  feet  (4-5  metres)  high. 

f  The  rooms  of  a  horse-shoe  shape  brought  to  light  in  excavation 
have  a  depth  of  14,  and  a  breadth  of  11,  Greek  feet ;  the  widtli  of  the 
•Dtrances  is  not  specified.  Whether  these  dimensions  and  the  proper- 
ilons  of  the  corridor  suffice  for  our  recognizing  them  as  elephants* 
stalls,  remains  to  be  settled  by  a  more  accurate  investigation.  The  par- 
tition-walls, which  separate  the  apartments,  have  a  thickDess  of  1*1 
m^tre  =  8|  feet. 

J  Oros.  iv.  22.  Fully  2,000  paces,  or — as  Polybius  must  bave  said 
»-^16  ttadia,  are  =  about  3,000  mStrea.     The  citadel-hill,  on  which  tb« 
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just  as  the  rock-wall  of  the  Capitol  war  joined  to  the  city* 
wall  of  Rome.  Its  summit  bore  the  huge  temple  of  th« 
God  of  Healing,  resting  on  a  basement  of  sixty  steps.  Tfat 
south  side  of  the  city  was  washed  partly  by  the  shallow 
lake  of  Tunes  towards  the  south-west,  which  was  separated 
almost  wholly  from  the  gulf  by  a  narrow  and  low  ton^^ae 
of  land  running  southwards  from  the  Carthaginian  penm- 
I  ula,*'"  partly  by  the  open  gulf  towards  the  south-east.  A 
this  last  spot  was  situated  the  double  harbour  of  the  city,  a 
work  of  human  hands ;  the  outer  or  commercial  harbour,  a 
longish  rectangle  with  the  narrow  end  turned  to  the  sea, 
from  whose  entrance,  only  seventy  feet  wide,  broad  quays 
stretched  along  the  water  on  both  sides,  and  the  inner  cir- 
cular war-harbour,  the  Cothon,f  with  the  island  containing 
the  admiral's  house  in  the  middle,  which  was  approached 
through  the  outer  harbour.  Between  the  two  passed  the 
city-wall,  which  turning  eastward  from  the  Byrsa  excluded 
the  tongue  of  land  and  the  outer  harbour,  but  included  the 
war-harbour,  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  latter  must  be  con- 
ceived as  capable  of  being  closed  like  a  gate.  Not  far  from 
the  war-harbour  lay  the  market-place,  which  was  connected 
by  three  narrow  streets  with  the  citadel  open  on  the  side 
towards  the  town.  To  the  north  of,  and  beyond,  the  city 
proper,  the  pretty  considerable  space  of  the  modern  El 
Mersa,  even  at  that  time  occupied  in  great  part  by  villas 
and  well-watered  gardens,  and  then  called  Magalia,  had  4 
circumvallation  of  its  own  dovetailed  into  the  city-wail. 

chorch  of  St.  Louis  now  stands,  meaBures  at  the  top  about  1,400,  half 
iray  up  about  2,600,  metres  in  circumference  (Beul6,  p.  22) ;  for  ths 
circumference  at  the  base  that  estimate  will  very  well  suffice. 

*  It  now  bears  the  fort  Goletta. 

f  That  this  Phoenician  word  sigiifies  a  basin  excavated  in  a  circulaf 
ibape,  is  shown  both  by  Diodorus  (iii.  44)  and  by  its  being  employed  by 
the  Greeks  to  denote  a  "  cup."  It  thus  suits  only  the  inner  harbour  of 
Carthage,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  used  by  Strabo  (xviL  2,  14,  where  it  il 
strictly  applied  to  the  admiral's  island)  and  Fest.  Ep,  \\  Coth<yne8^  p.  87 
A-ppian  (Fun,  127)  is  not  quite  accurate  in  describing  the  rectangulai 
harbour  in  front  of  the  Cothon  as  part  of  it. 
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On  the  opposite  point  of  the  peninsula,  the  JsbelKhawi 
near  the  modem  village  of  Ghamart,  lay  the  necropolis. 
These  three — the  old  city,  the  suburb,  and  the  necropolis- 
together  filled  the  whole  breadth  of  the  promontory  on  itt 
side  next  the  gulf,  and  were  only  accessible  by  the  two 
highways  leading  to  Utica  and  Tunes  along  that  narrow 
tOngue  of  land,  which,  although  not  closed  by  a  wall,  yet 
Afibrded  a  most  advantageous  position  for  the  armies  taking 
th'iir  stand  under  the  protection  of  the  capital  with  the 
view  of  protecting  it  in  return. 

The  difficult  task  of  reducing  so  well  fortified  a  city  was 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  fact,  that  the  resources 
of  the  capital  itself  and  of  its  territory  which  still  included 
800  townships  and  was  mostly  under  the  power  of  the  emi- 
grant party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of 
the  free  or  half-free  Libyans  hostile  to  Massinissa  on  the 
other,  enabled  the  Carthaginians  simultaneously  with  their 
defence  of  the  city  to  keep  a  numerous  army  in  the  field-  - 
an  army  which,  from  the  desperate  temper  of  the  emigrants 
and  the  serviceableness  of  the  light  Numidian  cavalry,  the 
besiegers  could  not  afford  to  disregard. 

The  consuls  accordingly  had  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
to  perform,  when  they  now  found  themselves 
compelled  to  commence  a  regular  siege.  Manius 
Manilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army,  pitched  his  camp 
opposite  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  while  Lucius  Censorinus 
stationed  himself  with  the  fleet  on  the  lake  and  there  began 
operations  on  the  tongue  of  land.  The  Carthaginian  army 
under  Hasdrubal,  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
near  the  fortress  of  Nepheris,  whence  it  obstructed  the 
labours  of  the  Roman  soldiers  despatched  to  cut  timber  for 
oonstructing  machines,  and  the  able  cavalry-leader  in  pap- 
ticular,  Himilco  Phameas,  slew  many  of  the  Romans. 
Censorinus  fitted  up  two  large  battering-rams  on  the  tongue, 
and  made  a  breach  with  them  at  this  weakest  place  of  the 
wall ;  but,  as  evening  had  set  in,  the  assault  had  to  be  post 
poned.  During  the  night  the  besieged  succeeded  in  filling 
up  a  great  part  of  the  breach,  and  in  so  damaging  the  Ro' 
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mau  maohines  by  a  sortie  that  they  couli  not  work  nexi 
day.  Nevertheless  the  Romans  ventured  on  the  assauU; 
but  they  found  the  breach  and  the  portions  of  the  wall  and 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  so  strongly  occupied,  and  ad 
ranced  with  such  imprudence,  that  they  were  repulsed  with 
ievere  loss  and  would  have  suffered  still  greater  damage 
had  not  the  military  tribune  Scipio  Aemilianus,  foreseeing 
the  issue  of  the  foolhardy  attack,  kept  together  his  men  in 
front  of  the  walls  and  thus  intercepted  the  fugitives.  Ma 
nilius  accomplished  still  less  against  the  impregnable  wall 
of  the  citadel.  The  siege  thus  lingered  on.  The  diseases 
engendered  in  the  camp  by  the  heat  of  summer,  the  depart- 
ure of  Censorinus  the  abler  general,  the  ill-humour  and  in- 
action of  Massinissa  who  was  naturally  far  from  pleased  to 
see  the  Romans  taking  for  themselves  the  booty  which  he 
had  long  coveted,  and  the  death  of  the  king  at  the  age  of 
ninety  which  ensued  soon  after  (end  of  605), 
utterly  arrested  the  offensive  operations  of  the 
Romans.  They  had  enough  to  do  in  protecting  their  ships 
against  the  Carthaginian  incendiaries  and  their  camp  againsl 
nocturnal  surprises,  and  in  securing  food  for  their  men  an  ^ 
horses  by  the  construction  of  a  harbour-fort  and  by  forays 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  expeditions  directed  against 
Hasdrubal  remained  without  success ;  and  in  fact  the  first, 
badly  led  over  difficult  ground,  had  almost  terminated  in  a 
formal  defeat.  But,  while  the  course  of  the  war  was  in* 
glorious  for  the  general  and  the  army,  the  military  tribune 
8cipio  achieved  in  it  brilliant  distinction.  It  was  he  who, 
on  occasion  of  a  nocturnal  attack  by  the  enemy  on  the  Ro- 
man camp,  starting  with  some  squadrons  of  horse  and  taking 
the  enemy  in  rear,  compelled  him  to  retreat.  On  the  first 
rspedition  to  Nepheris,  when  the  passage  of  the  river  had 
taktm  place  in  opposition  to  his  advice  and  had  almost  oociip 
sioned  the  destruction  of  the  army,  by  a  bold  attack  in 
flank  he  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  retreating  troops,  and 
by  his  devoted  and  heroic  courage  rescued  a  division  which 
h(id  been  given  up  as  lost.  While  the  other  officers,  and 
the  consul  in  particular^  by  their  perfidy  deterred  the  towm 
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and  party-leaders  that  were  inclined  to  negotiate  Scipio 
succeeded  in  inducing  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  latter,  Hi- 
milco  Phameas,  to  pass  over  to  the  Romans  with  2,200 
cavalry.  Lastly,  after  he  had  in  fulfilment  of  the  charge 
of  the  dying  Massinissa  divided  his  kingdom  among  his 
t}iree  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal,  he  brough 
io  the  Roman  army  in  Gulussa  a  cavalry-leader  worthy  of 
bis  father,  and  thereby  remedied  the  want,  which  had  hith< 
erto  been  seriously  felt,  of  light  cavalry.  His  refined  and 
yet  simple  demeanour,  which  recalled  rather  his  own  &ther 
than  him  whose  name  he  bore,  overcame  even  envy,  and  in 
the  camp  as  in  the  capital  the  name  of  Scipio  was  on  the 
lips  of  all.  Even  Cato,  who  was  not  liberal  with  his  praise, 
a  few  months  before  his  death — ^he  died  at  the 

149. 

end  of  605  without  having  seen  the  wish  of  his 
life,  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  accomplished — applied  to 
the  young  officer  and  to  his  incapable  comrades  the  Ho- 
meric line : — 

He  only  is  a  living  man,  the  rest  are  gliding  shades.* 

While  these  events  were  passing,  the  dose  of  the  year 
had  come  and  with  it  a  change  of  commanders ;  the  consul 
Lucius  Piso  (606)  was  somewhat  late  in  appear- 
ing and  took  the  command  of  the  land  army, 
while  Lucius  Mancinus  took  charge  of  the  fleet.  But,  if 
their  predecessors  had  done  little,  these  did  nothing  at  all. 
Instead  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Carthage,  or  subduing 
the  army  of  Hasdrubal,  Piso  employed  himself  in  attacking 
the  small  maritime  towns  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  that 
mostly  without  success.  Clupea,  for  example,  repulsed 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  disgrace  from  Hippo 
Diarrhytus,  after  having  lost  the  whole  summer  in  front  of 
it  and  having  had  his  besieging  apparatus  twice  burnt 
Neapolis  was  no  doubt  taken ;  but  the  pillage  of  the  town 
in  opposition  to  his  pledged  word  of  honour  was  not  spe^ 
dally  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  The 
oourage  of  the  Carthaginians  rose.     Bithyas,  a  Numidian 

Vol.  III.— 3 
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sheik,  passed  over  to  them  with  800  horse ;  l/arthaginian 
<^.nvoys  were  enabled  to  attempt  negotiations  with  the  kings 
of  Numidia  and  Mauretania  and  even  with  Philip  the  Maoe* 
donian  pretender.  It  was  perhaps  internal  intrigues— Ha* 
drubal  the  emigrant  brought  the  general  of  the  same  name, 
who  commanded  in  the  city,  into  suspicion  on  account  of 
his  relationship  with  Massinissa,  and  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  in  the  senate-house — ^rather  than  the  activity  of  th« 
Romans,  that  prevented  things  from  assuming  a  turn  still 
more  favourable  for  Carthage. 

With  the  view  of  producing  a  change  in  the  state  of 
BoipioAemi-  African  alikirs,  which  excited  uneasiness,  the 
iiaaiM.  Romans  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  measure 

of  entrusting  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  only  man  who 
had  as  yet  brought  home  honour  from  the  Libyan  plains, 
and  who  was  recommended  for  this  war  by  his  very  name. 
Instead  of  calling  Scipio  to  the  aedileship  for  which  he  was 
a  candidate,  they  gave  to  him  the  consulship  before  the 
usual  time,  setting  aside  the  laws  to  the  contrary  effect,  and 
committed  to  him  by  special  decree  the  conduct  of  the 
African  war.  He  arrived  (607)  in  Utaca  at  a 
very  critical  moment.  The  Roman  admiral 
Mancinus,  charged  by  Piso  with  the  nominal  continuance 
of  the  siege  of  the  capital,  had  occupied  a  steep  cliff,  far 
remote  from  the  inhabited  district  and  scarcely  defended, 
on  the  almost  inaccessible  seaward  side  of  the  suburb  of 
Magalia,  and  had  united  nearly  his  whole  not  very  nume* 
rous  force  there,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate 
thence  into  the  outer  town.  In  £vct  the  assailants  had  been 
for  a  moment  within  its  gates  and  the  camp-followers  had 
flocked  forward  in  a  body  in  the  hope  of  spoil,  when  they 
were  again  driven  back  to  the  diff  and,  being  without  sup 
])lies  and  almost  cut  off,  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  Scipio 
found  matters  in  that  position.  He  had  hardly  arrived 
when  he  despatched  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  and  the  militia  of  Utica  by  sea  to  the  threatened  point, 
and  succeeded  in  saving  its  garrison  and  holding  the  cliff 
Itself.     Aller  this  danger  was  averted,  the  general  proceeded 
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U^  the  camp  of  Piso  to  take  the  oomtnand  and  bring  the 
army  back  to  Carthage.  Hasdrubal  and  Bithyaa  availed 
themselves  of  his  absence  to  move  their  camp  immediately 
up  to  the  city,  and  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  garrison  of 
the  cliff  before  Magalia ;  but  Sdpio  appeared  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  main  army  in  sufficient  time  to  afford  assist' 
ance  to  the  post.  Then  the  siege  began  afresh  and  mon 
earnestly.  First  of  all  Scipio  cleared  the  camp  of  the 
mass  of  camp-followers  and  sutlers  and  once  more  tightp 
eued  the  relaxed  reins  of  discipline.  Military  operations 
were  soon  resumed  with  increased  vigour.  In  an  attack  by 
night  on  the  suburb  the  Romans  succeeded  in  passing  from 
a  tower — placed  in  front  of  the  walls  and  equal  to  them  in 
height— on  to  the  battlements,  and  opened  a  little  gate 
through  which  the  whole  army  entered.  The  Carthaginians 
abandoned  the  suburb  and  their  camp  before  the  gates,  and 
gave  the  chief  command  of  the  garrison  of  the  city,  amount- 
ing to  30,000  men,  to  Hasdrubal.  The  new  commander 
displayed  his  energy  in  the  first  instance  by  giving  orders 
that  all  the  Roman  prisoners  should  be  brought  to  the  bat- 
tlements and,  after  undergoing  cruel  tortures,  should  be 
thrown  over  before  the  eyes  of  the  besieging  army ;  and, 
when  voices  were  raised  in  disapproval  of  the  act,  a  reign 
of  terror  was  introduced  with  reference  to  the  citizens  also. 
Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  having  confined  the  besieged  to  the 
eity  itself,  sought  totally  to  cut  off  their  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world.  He  took  up  his  head-quarters  on  the 
ridge  by  which  the  Carthaginian  peninsula  was  connected 
with  Ibe  mainland,  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  at- 
tempts of  the  Carthaginians  to  disturb  his  operations,  e^n* 
Btructed  a  great  camp  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isth- 
mus, which  completely  shut  off  the  city  from  the  landward 
side.  Nevertheless  ships  with  provisions  still  ran  into  the 
harbour,  partly  bold  merchantmen  allured  by  the  great 
gain,  partly  vessels  of  Bithyas,  who  availed  himself  of 
every  favourable  wind  to  convey  supplies  to  the  city  frDm 
Nepheris  at  the  end  of  the  lake  of  Tunes ;  whatever  mighl 
now  be  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens,  the  garrison  was  stil' 
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sufficiently  provided  for.  Scipio  therefore  constructed  a 
stone  mole,  96  feet  broad,  running  from  the  tongue  of  land 
between  the  lake  and  gulf  into  the  latter,  so  as  thus  to  close 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  city  seemed  lost,  when  the 
success  of  this  undertaking,  which  was  at  first  ridiculed  by 
the  Carthaginians  as  impracticable,  became  evident.  But 
me  surprise  was  balanced  by  another.  While  the  Roman 
labourers  were  constructing  the  mole,  work  was  going  for- 
ward night  and  day  for  two  months  in  the  Carthaginiar. 
harbour,  without  even  the  deserters  being  able  to  tell  what 
were  the  designs  of  the  besieged.  All  of  a  sudden,  just  as 
the  Romans  had  completed  the  bar  across  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  fifly  Carthaginian  triremes  and  a  number  of 
boats  and  skifis  sailed  forth  from  that  same  harbour  into 
the  gulf — while  the  enemy  were  stopping  up  the  old  mouth 
of  the  harbour  towards  the  south,  the  Carthaginians  had  by 
means  of  a  canal  formed  in  an  easterly  direction  procured 
for  themselves  a  new  outlet,  which  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  sea  at  that  spot  could  not  possibly  be  closed.  Had  the 
Carthaginians,  instead  of  resting  content  with  a  mere  dem- 
onstration, thrown  themselves  at  once  and  resolutely  on 
the  half-dismantled  and  wholly  unprepared  Roman  fleet,  it 
roust  have  been  lost ;  when  they  returned  on  the  third  day 
to  give  battle,  they  found  the  Romans  in  readiness.  The 
conflict  came  off  without  decisive  result ;  but  on  their  re- 
turn the  Carthaginian  vessels  so  ran  foul  of  each  other  in 
and  before  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  that  the  damage 
thus  occasioned  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  Scipio  now 
directed  his  attacks  against  the  outer  quay,  which  lay  out- 
side of  the  city  walls  and  was  only  protected  for  the  ex- 
igency by  an  earthen  rampart  of  recent  construction.  The 
machines  were  stationed  on  the  tongue  of  land,  and  a  breach 
was  easily  made ;  but  with  unexampled  intrepidity  the  Car- 
thaginians, wading  through  the  shallows,  assailed  the  be- 
sieging implements,  chased  away  the  covering  force  which 
ran  off  in  such  a  manner  that  Scipio  was  obliged  to  make 
his  own  troopers  cut  them  down,  and  destroyed  the  ma- 
chines.   In  this  way  they  gained  time  to  close  the  breach 
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Soipio  again  established  the  machines  and  set  on  fire  the 
wooden  towers  of  the  enemy  ;  by  which  means  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  quay  and  of  the  outer  harbour  along  with 
it  A  rampart  equalling  the  city  wall  in  height  was  her« 
ecmstructed,  and  the  town  was  now  at  length  completely 
blockaded  by  land  and  sea,  for  the  inner  harbour  could  only 
be  reached  through  the  outer.  To  ensure  the  completeness 
of  the  blockade^  Scipio  ordered  Gaius  Laelius  co  attack  th() 
camp  At  Nepheris,  where  Diogenes  now  held  the  command  * 
it  was  captured  by  a  fortunate  stratagem,  and.  the  whole 
countless  multitude  assembled  there  were  put  to  death  or 
taken  prisoners.  Winter  had  now  arrived  and  Scipio  sus- 
pended his  operations,  leaving  famine  and  pestilence  to 
complete  what  he  had  begun. 

How  fearfully  these  mighty  agencies  had  laboured  in 
Captnre  of  ^^®  work  of  destruction  during  the  interval  whila 
the  city.  Hasdrubal  continued  to  vaunt  and  to  gorman- 
dizcy  appeared  so  soon  as  the  Koman  army  proceeded  in  the 
spring  of  608  to  attack  the  inner  town.  Has- 
drubal gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  outer  har- 
bour and  made  himself  ready  to  repel  the  expected  assault 
on  the  Cothon ;  but  Laelius  succeeded  in  scaling  the  wall, 
hardly  longer  defended  by  the  famished  garrisoi^  at  a  point 
&rther  up  and  thus  penetrated  into  the  inner  harbour.  Thf 
dty  was  captured,  but  the  struggle  was  still  by  no  means 
at  an  end.  The  assailants  occupied  the  market-place  con- 
tiguous to  the  small  harbour,  and  slowly  pushed  their  way 
along  the  three  narrow  streets  leading  from  this  to  the 
citadel — slowly,  for  the  huge  houses  of  six  stories  in  height 
had  to  be  taken  one  by  one ;  on  the  roofs  or  on  beams  laid 
over  the  street  the  soldiers  penetrated  from  one  of  these 
fortress-like  buildings  to  that  which  was  adjoining  or  oppo- 
site, and  cut  down  whatever  they  encountered  there.  Thus 
six  days  elapsed,  terrible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
full  of  difficulty  and  danger  also  for  the  assailants;  ai 
length  they  arinved  in  front  of  the  steep  citadel-rock,  whither 
Hasdrubal  and  the  force  still  surviving  had  retreated.  To 
procure  a  wider  approach,  Scipio  gave  orders  to  set  fire  tc 
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the  captured  streets  and  to  level  the  ruins ;  en  which  occ» 
sion  a  number  of  persons  unable  to  fight,  who  were  eon< 
cealed  in  the  houses,  miserably  perished.  Then  at  last  the 
renmant  of  the  population,  crowded  together  in  the  citadel, 
besought  for  mercy.  Life  was  barely  conceded  to  them, 
and  they  appeared  before  the  victor,  80,000  men  and  25,000 
women,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  former  population.  The 
Roman  deserters  alone,  900  in  number,  and  the  general 
Hasdrubal  with  his  wife  and  his  two  childiren  had  thrown 
themselves -into  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Healing;  for 
them — for  soldiers  who  had  deserted  their  posts,  and  fbr 
the  murderer  of  the  Roman  prisoners — there  were  no  terms. 
But  when,  yielding  to  famine,  the  most  resolute  of  them  set 
fire  to  the  temple,  Hasdrubal  could  not  endure  to  face 
death  ;  alone  he  ran  forth  to  the  victor  and  falling  upon  his 
knees  pleaded  for  his  life.  It  was  granted ;  but,  when 
nis  wife  who  with  her  children  was  among  the  rest  on  the 
roof  of  the  temple  saw  him  at  the  feet  of  Scipio,  her  proud 
heart  swelled  at  this  disgrace  brought  on  her  beloved  per- 
ishing home,  and,  with  bitter  words  bidding  her  husband  be 
careful  to  save  his  life,  she  plunged  first  her  sons  and  then 
herself  into  the  flames.  The  struggle  was  at  an  end.  The 
joy  in  the  icamp  and  at  Rome  was  boundless ;  the  noblest 
of  the  people  alone  were  in  secret  ashamed  of  the  most 
recent  achievement  of  the  nation.  The  prisoners  were 
mostly  sold  as  slaves ;  several  were  allowed  to  languish  m. 
prison ;  the  most  notable,  Hasdrubal  «nd  Bithyas,  were 
sent  to  the  interior  of  Italy  as  Roman  state-prisoners  and 
tolerably  treated.  The  moveable  property,  with  the  exc^ 
tion  of  gold,  silver,  and  votive  gilts,  was  abandoned  to  the 
pillage  of  the  soldiers.  As  to  the  temple  treasures,  the 
booty  that  had  been  in  better  times  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians from  the  Sicilian  towns  was  restored ;  the  bull 
of  Phalaris,  for  example,  was  returned  to  the  Argentines; 
the  rest  fell  to  the  Roman  state. 

But  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  city  still  remained 
Deatnuv  Standing.  We  may  believe  that  Scipio  deskv 
^Sg^  ^"^     ed  its  preservation ;  at  least  he  addressed  a  spe 
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eud  inquiry  to  the  Bmosh  senate  on  the  subject.  Soipic 
Naaka  oimbb  toore  attempted  to  gain  a  hearing  for  the  de- 
Jwndi  of  reason  and  honour;  but  in  vain.  The  senats 
ordered  the  general  to  level  the  city  of  Carthage  and  the 
suburb  of  Magalia  with  the  ground,  and  to  do  the  same 
nith  all  the  townships  which  had  held  by  Carthage  to  tns 
last ;  and  thereafter  to  pass  the  plough  over  the  site  of  Carw 
thage  so  as  to  put  an  end  in  legal  form  to  the  existence  of 
the  city,  and  to  curse  the  soil  and  site  for  ever,  that  neither 
house  nor  cornfield  might  ever  reappear  on  the  spot.  The 
command  was  punctually  obeyed.  The  ruins  burned  for 
seventeen  days :  recently,  when  the  remains  of  the  Cartha* 
ginian  city  wall  were  excavated,  they  were  found  to  be  cov« 
ered  with  a  layer  of  ashes  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  filled 
with  half-diarred  pieces  of  wood,  fragments  of  iron,  and 
projectiles.  Where  the  industrious  Phoenicians  had  bustled 
and  trafficked  for  five  hundred  years,  Boman  slaves  hence- 
forth pastured  the  herds  of  their  distant  masters.  Scipio, 
however,  whom  nature  had  destined  for  a  nobler  part  than 
that  of  an  executioner,  gazed  with  horror  on  his  own  work ; 
and,  instead  of  the  joy  of  victory,  the  victor  himself  was 
haunted  by  a  presentiment  of  the  retribution  that  would 
inevitably  follow  such  a  misdeed.  . 

Arrangements  had  still  to  be  made  as  to  the  future 
pioTinoeof  organization  of  the  country.  The  earlier  plan 
^^^  of  investing  the  allies  of  Rome  with  the  trans- 

marine possessions  that  she  acquired  was  no  longer  viewed 
with  favour.  Micipsa  and  his  brothers  retained  in  sub- 
stance their  former  territory,  including  the  districts  recently 
wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Bagradas  and  in 
EmpOTia ;  their  long-cherished  hope  of  obtaining  Carthage 
as  a  capital  was  for  ever  frustrated ;  the  senate  presented 
them  instead  with  the  Carthaginian  libraries.  The  Cartha- 
ginian territory  as  possessed  by  the  city  in  its  last  day.«>-« 
viz.,  the  narrow  border  of  the  African  coast  lying  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  Sicily,  from  the  river  Tusca  (Wady  Saine, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Galita)  to  Thenae  (opposite  to  the 
iolund  of  Karkenah) — ^became  a  Boman  province.    In  the 
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interior,  where  the  constant  encroachments  of  Massinissff 
had  more  and  more  narrowed  the  Carthaginian  dominions 
and  Vacca,  Zama,  and  Bulla  already  belonged  to  Numidiaj 
the  Numidians  retained  what  they  possessed.  But  the 
careful  regulation  of  the  boundary  between  the  Roman 
province  and  the  Numidian  kingdom,  which  enclosed  it  on 
three  sides,  showed  that  Rome  would  by  no  means  tolerate 
in  reference  to  herself  what  she  had  permitted  in  reference 
to  Carthage ;  while  the  name  of  the  new  province,  Africa, 
on  the  other  hand  appeared  to  indicate  that  Rome  did  not 
at  all  regard  the  boundary  now  marked  off  as  a  definitive 
one.  The  supreme  administration  of  the  new  province  was 
entrusted  to  a  Roman  governor,  whose  seat  was  Utica^  Its 
frontier  did  not  need  any  regular  defence,  as  the  allied  Nu« 
midian  kingdom  everywhere  separated  it  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  desert.  In  the  matter  of  taxes  Rome  dealt  on 
the  whole  with  moderation.  Those  communities  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  taken  part  with  Rome — 
viz.,  only  the  maritime  towns  of  Utica,  Hadrumetum,  Lit- 
tle Leptis,  Thapsus,  Achulla,  and  Usalis,  and  the  inland 
town  of  Theudalis — retained  their  territory  and  became 
free  cities  ;  which  was  also  the  case  with  the  newly  founded 
community  of  deserters.  The  territory  of  the  city  of  Car- 
thage— with  the  exception  of  a  tract  presented  to  Utica — 
and  that  of  the  other  destroyed  townships  became  Roman 
domainland,  which  was  let  on  lease.  The  remaining  town- 
ships likewise  forfeited  in  law  their  property  in  the  soil  and 
their  municipal  liberties ;  but  their  land  and  their  constitu- 
tion were  lefl  to  them  on  sufferance  for  the  time  being  and 
until  further  orders  from  the  Roman  government,  and  the 
communities  paid  annually  to  Rome  for  the  use  of  their 
soil  which  had  become  Roman  a  definitely  fixed  tribute 
(stipendium),  which  they  in  their  turn'  raised  by  means  of  a 
property-tax  levied  from  the  individuals  liable.  The  real 
gainers,  however,  by  this  destruction  of  the  first  commer- 
cial city  of  the  West  were  the  Roman  merchants,  who,  as 
loon  as  Carthage  lay  in  ashes,  flocked  in  troops  to  Utica, 
and  from  this  as  their  head-quarters  began  to  turn  to  profit 
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able  account  not  only  the  Roman  province,  but  also  thi 
Numidian  and  Gaetulian  regions  which  had  hitherto  been 
closed  to  them. 

Macedonia  also  disappeared  about  the  &ame  time  as  Car 
ifaood^nia  thage  from  the  ranks  of  the  nations.  The  four 
Psendo^  Small  Confederacies,  into  which  the  wisdom  of 
Piiiiip.  i\^Q  Roman  senate  had  parcelled  out  the  ancient 

kingdom^  could  not  live  at  peace  either  internally  or  one 
with  another.  The  state  of  matters  in  the  country  appears 
from  a  single  accidentally  mentioned  occurrence  at  Phacus, 
where  the  whole  governing  council  of  one  of  these  confede* 
racies  were  murdered  on  the  instigation  of  one  Damasippus. 
^^  Neither  the  commissions  sent  by   the  senate 

(590),  nor  the  foreign  arbiters,  such  as  Scipio 
Aemilianus  (603)  called  in  afber  the  Greek  fash- 
ion by  the  Macedonians,  were  able  to  establish  any  tolera* 
ble  order.  Suddenly  there  appeared  in  Thrace  a  young 
man,  who  called  himself  Philip  the  son  of  king  Perseas, 
whom  he  strikingly  resembled,  and  of  the  Syrian  Laodice. 
He  had  passed  his  youth  in  the  Mysian  town  of  Adramyt- 
tium;  there  he  asserted  that  he  had  preserved  the  sure 
proo&  of  his  illustrious  descent.  With  these  he  had,  afler 
a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  recognition  in  his  native  country, 
resorted  to  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  his  mothei^s 
brother.  There  were  in  fact  some  who  believed  the  Adra- 
myttene  or  professed  to  believe  him,  and  urged  the  king 
either  to  reinstate  the  prince  in  his  hereditary  kingdom  or 
to  cede  to  him  the  crown  of  Syria ;  whereupon  Demetriua 
to  put  an  end  to  the  foolish  proceedings,  arrested  the  pre* 
tender  and  sent  him  to  the  Romans.  But  the  senate  at^ 
tached  90  little  importance  to  the  man,  that  it  confined  him 
in  ao  Italian  town  without  taking  steps  to  have  him  even 
seriously  guarded.  Thus  he  had  escaped  to  Miletus,  where 
the  civic  authorities  once  more  seized  him  and  asked  the 
Roman  commissioners  what  they  should  do  with  the  priei 
oner.  The  latter  advised  them  to  let  him  go ;  and  they  did 
ao.  He  now  tried  his  fortune  further  in  Thrace ;  and,  sio 
golarly  enough,  he  obtained  recc^ition  and  support  thers 
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baiiL^r  of  insurrection  on  the  Nestus  (Karasu),  an«'  /^  is 
a  short  time  collected  16,000  men ;  but  the  quaestor  }  ^iQiUf 
Tremellius  mastered  the  insurrection  without  diffio*  itr/  and 
pursued  the  fugitive  pretender  as  far  ts  Dar- 
dania  (612).  This  was  the  last  mov/meDt  cf 
the  proud  national  spirit  of  Macedonia,  which  t^o  himdred 
years  before  had  accomplished  so  great  things  in  Ilellaa 
and  Asia.  Henceforward  there  is  scarcely  anytkitar^  else  to 
be  told  of  the  Macedonians,  save  that  they  coiihnued  to 
reckon  their  inglorious  years  from  the  date  ut  Trhich  the 
country  received  its  definitive  provitioitl  orgaai- 
zation  (608). 
Thenceforth  the  defence  of  the  northern  and  eastom 
frontiers  of  Macedonia  or,  in  other  words,  oi  the  frouuer 
of  Hellenic  civilization  against  the  barbarians  devolv^^d  on 
the  Romans.  It  was  not  conducted  by  them  vith  adequate 
forces  or,  on  the  whole,  with  befitting  energy ;  but  with  a 
primary  view  to  this  military  object  the  great  .7^atian 
highway  was  constructed,  which  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Polybius  ran  from  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhachium,  the  two 
chief  ports  on  the  west  coast,  across  the  interior  to  Thes- 
salonica,  and  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  tiie  Hebrus 
(Maritza).*  The  new  province  became  the  nt.tural  basis, 
on  the  one  hand  for  the  movements  against  bitie  turbulent 
Dalmatians,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions against  the  lUyrian,  Celtic,  and  Thradaiu  tribes  settled 
to  the  north  of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  whicL  we  shall  after- 
wards have  to  exhibit  in  their  historical  connection. 

Greece  Proper  had  greater  occasion  tlion  Macedonia  to 
congratulate  herself  on  the  fa\  jar  of  the  ruling 
power;    and  the  Philhelleno/  of  Borne  were 

*  This  road  was  known  even  to  the  author  oi  he  pseado-Arlstotelitti 
tteatlse  Dt  Mirabilibua  as  a  commercial  route  Ktween  the  Adriatio  and 
Black  seas,  tiz.,  as  that  along  which  the  win«  jars  from  Corcyra  met 
half  way  those  from  Thasos  and  Lesbos.  Eyca  now  it  runs  substantially 
in  the  same  direction  flrom  Durazzo,  crossing  the  mountains  of  Bagon 
(Oandavian  chidn)  at  the  lake  of  Ochiida  (Lyehnitb),  by  way  of  IfoMurtii 
tefialonicai 
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probably  of  opinion  that  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  wal 
with  Perseus  were  disappearing,  and  that  the  state  of  things 
in  general  was  improving  there.  The  bitterest  abettoi's  of 
the  now  dominant  party,  Lyciscus  the  Aetolian,  Mnasippus 
the  Boeotian,  Chrematas  the  Acamanian,  the  infamous 
£pirct  Charops  whom  honourable  Romans  forbade  even  to 
mter  their  houses,  descended  one  after  another  to  thf 
grove ;  another  generation  grew  up,  in  which  the  old  recol 
lections  and  the  old  antagonisms  had  faded.  The  senate 
th'>ught  that  the  time  for  general  forgiveness  and  oblivion 
had  come,  and  in  604  released  the  survivors  of 
those  Achaean  patriots  who  had  been  confined 
for  seventeen  years  in  Italy,  and  whose  liberation  tht 
Achaean  diet  had  never  ceased  to  demand.  Nevertheless 
they  were  mistaken.  How  little  the  Romans  with  all  theii 
Philhellenism  had  been  successful  in  really  conciliating 
Hellenic  patriotism,  was  nowhere  more  clearly  apparent 
than  in  the  attitude  of  the  Gro(>ks  towards  the  Attalids. 
King  Eumenes  U.  had  been,  as  a  triend  of  the  Romans,  ex% 
tremely  hated  in  Greece  (ii.  344)  ;  but  scarcely  had  a  cold- 
ness arisen  between  him  and  the  Romans,  when  he  became 
suddenly  popular  in  Greece,  and  the  Hellenic  votary  of 
hope  expected  the  deliverer  from  a  Ibreign  yoke  to  come 
now  from  Pergamus  as  formerly  from  Macedonia.  Social 
disorganization  more  especially  was  visibly  on  the  increase 
among  the  petty  states  of  Hellas  now  Icll  to  themselves* 
The  country  became  desolate  not  through  war  and  pesti- 
lence, but  through  the  daily  increasing  disinclination  of  the 
higher  classes  to  trouble  themselves  with  wife  and  children ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  criminal  or  the  thoughtless  flocked  as 
hitherto  chiefly  to  Greece,  to  await  the  recruiting  officer 
there.  The  communities  sank  into  daily  deeper  debt,  and 
into  financial  dishonour  and  a  corresponding  want  of  credit: 
some  cities,  more  especially  Athens  and  Thebes,  resorted  in 
their  financial  distress  to  direct-  robbery,  and  plundered  the 
neighbouring  communities.  The  internal  dissenaions  in  the 
leagues  also— e.  ^.,  between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
members  of  the  Achaean  confederacy— wwe  by  no  meam 
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oomposed.  If  the  BomanSy  as  seems  to  have  been  the  ^aae. 
believed  what  they  wished  and  confided  in  the  calm  which 
for  the  moment  prevailed,  they  were  soon  to  learn  that  the 
younger  generation  in  Hellas  was  in  no  respect  better  or 
wiser  than  the  older.  The  Greeks  direotiy  sought  an  cppor* 
timity  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  Romans. 

In  order  to  screen  a  foul  titmsaction,  Diaeus,  the  presi* 

dent  of  the  Achaean  league  for  the  time  being, 

AebMan         about  605  threw  out  in  the  diet  the  assertion 


that  the  special  privileges  conceded  by  the 
Achaean  league  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  members — viz., 
their  exemption  from  the  Adiaean  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  the  right  to  send  separate  embassies  to  Rome — were 
not  at  all  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Romans.  It  was  an 
audacious  falsehood ;  but  the  diet  naturally  believed  what 
it  wished,  and,  when  the  Achaeans  showed  themselves  ready 
to  make  good  their  assertions  with  arms  in  hand,  the  weak- 
er Spartans  yielded  for  the  time,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, those  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  the  Achae- 
ans left  the  city  to  appear  as  complainants  before  the  Ro- 
man senate.  The  senate  answered  .as  usual  that  it  would 
send  a  commission  to  investigate  the  matter ;  but  instead 
of  reporting  this  reply  the  envoys  stated  in  Achaia  as  well 
as  in  Sparta,  and  in  both  cases  falsely,  that  the  senate  had 
decided  in  their  favour.  The  Achaeans,  who  felt  more  than 
ever  their  equality  with  Rome  as  allies  and  their  political 
importance  on  account  of  the  aid  which  the  league  had  just 
rendered  in  Thessaly  against  the  Pseudo-Philip,  advanced 
in  606  under  their  straiepus  Damooritus  into 
Laoonia :  in  vain  a  Roman  embassy  on  its  way 
to  Asia,  at  the  suggestion  of  Metellus,  admonished  them  to 
keep  die  peace  and  to  await  the  commissioners  of  the  senate. 
A  battle  took  place,  in  which  nearly  1,000  Spartans  fell, 
and  Sparta  might  have  been  taken  if  Damocritus  had  not 
been  equally  incapable  as  an  officer  and  as  a  statesman. 
He  was  superseded,  and  his  successor  I>iaeus,  the  insti* 
gator  of  all  this  mischief,  zealously  continued  the  war,  whiU 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  to  the  dreaded  commandant  oi 
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Macedonia  assuraooes  of  the  full  loyalty  vf  the  Achaean 
league.  Thereupon  the  long-expected  Roman  commissiot 
made  its  appearance,  with  Aurellus  Orestes  at  its  head; 
hostilities  were  now  suspended,  and  the  Achaean  diet  assem- 
bled  at  Corinth  to  receive  its  communications.  They  were 
of  an  unexpected  and  fiur  from  agreeable  character.  The 
Homans  had  resolved  to  cancel  the  unnatural  and  forced 
(ii.  329}  inclusion  of  Sparta  amor^  the  Achaean  states,  and 
generidly  to  act  with  vigour  against  the  Achaeans.  Some 
years  before  (591)  these  had  been  obliged  to 
release  from  tb^  league  tke  Aetolian  town  of 
Pleuron  (ii,  880)  ;  now  they  were  directed  to  renaunce  all 
the  acquisitions  which  they  had  made  since  the  second 
Macedonian  war — viz.,  Coonth,  Orchomenus,  Argos,  Sparta 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Heraelea  near  Oeta— amd  to  re- 
duce their  league  to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  When  the  Achaean  deputies 
learned  this,  they  rushed  immediately  to  the  market-place 
without  even  hearing  the  Romans  to  an  end,  and  communi*- 
oated  the  Roman  demands  to  the  multitude;  whereupon 
the  governing  and  the  governed  rabble  determined  with  one 
voice  to  arrest  at  once  the  whole  Lacedaemonians  present 
in  Corinth,  because  Sparta  forsooth  had  brought  on  them 
this  misfortune.  The  arrest  acccrdingly  took  place  in  the 
most  tumultuary  fiishion,  so  that  the  possession  of  La<x)nian 
names  or  Laconian  shoes  appeared  sufficient  ground  for  im- 
prisonment :  in  fact  they  even  entered  the  dwellings  of  tie 
Roman  envoys  to  seize  the  Lacedaemonians  who  had  ti^eo 
shelter  there,  and  severe  expressions  were  uttered  against 
the  Rommis,  although  they  did  not  lay  hands  ou  their  per^ 
sons.  The  envoys  returned  home  in  indignatior,  and  made 
bitter  and  even  exaggerated  complaints  in  the  senate ;  but 
the  latter,  with  the  same  moderation  which  marked  all  its 
measures  against  the  Greeks,  confined  itself  at  first  to  repre 
sentations.  In  the  mildest  form,  and  hardly  mentioning 
satis&otion  for  the  insults  which  they  had  sufiered,  Sextua 
Julius  Caesar  repeated  the  commands  of  the  Romans  at  the 
147.  diet  in  Aegiunr   (spring  of  6W).     But  the  lead 
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era  of  affairs  in  Achaia  with  the  new  atrategm 
147-iM,  Critolaus   at  their  head   (siraiegua  from   May 

607  to  May  608),  as  men  versed  in  state  iifiain 
and  ^niliar  with  political  arts,  merely  drew  from  that  &ot 
the  inference  that  the  position  of  Rome  with  reference  to 
Carthage  and  Viriathus  could  not  but  be  very  un&vourablti^ 
ttid  continued  at  once  to  cheat  and  to  affront  the  Romans* 
Caesar  was  requested  to  arrange  a  conference  of  deputies 
of  the  contending  parties  at  Tegea  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  He  did  so ;  but,  after  Caesar  and  the  Lacedae- 
monian deputies  had  waited  there  long  in  vain  for  the 
AchaeauFy  Critolaus  at  last  appeared  alone  and  informed 
them  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  was  solely 
competent  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  could  only  be  settled 
at  the  diet  or,  in  other  words,  in  six  months.  Caesar  there- 
upon returned  to  Rome ;  and  the  next  national  assembly 
of  the  Achaeans  on  the  proposal  of  Critolaus  formally  de- 
clared war  against  Sparta.  Even  now  Metellus  made  an 
attempt  amicably  to  settle  the  quarrel,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Corinth ;  but  the  noisy  eccleaia,  consisting  mostly  of  the 
populace  of  that  wealthy  commercial  and  manu&cturing 
city,  drowned  the  voice  of  the  Roman  envoys  and  com* 
pelled  them  to  leave  the  platform.  The  declaration  of  Cri- 
tolaus,  that  they  wished  the  Romans  to  be  their  friends  but 
not  their  masters,  was  received  with  inexpressible  delight ; 
and,  when  the  members  of  the  diet  wished  to  interpose,  the 
mob  protected  the  man  after  its  own  heart,  and  applauded 
the  sarcasms  as  to  the  high  treason  of  the  rich  and  the  need 
of  a  military  dictatorship  as  well  as  the  mysterious  hints 
regarding  an  impending  insurrection  of  numerous  peoples 
and  kings  against  Rome.  The  spirit  animating  the  move- 
ment is  sh6wn  by  the  two  resolutions,  that  all  clubs  should 
be  permanent  and  all  actions  for  debt  should  be  suspended 
till  the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  Achaeans  thus  had  war ;  and  they  had  even  actual 
allies^  namely  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  and  also  the  Chal- 

cidians.     At  the  beginning  of  608  the  Achaeani 

advanced  into  Thessaly  to  reduce  to  obediene# 
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FJeradea  near  Oeta,  which,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  had  detached  itself  from  the  Achaean  league. 
The  consul  Lucius  Mummius,  whom  the  senate  had  resolved 
to  »)nd  to  Greece,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  accordingly  Metel- 
lus  undertook  to  protect  Heraclea  with  the  Macedonian 
legh>ns.  When  the  advance  of  the  Romans  was  announced 
to  the  Achaeo-Theban  army,  there  was  no  more  talk  of 
fignting;  they  considered  only  how  they  might  best  suo^ 
oeed  in  reaching  once  more  the  secure  Peloponnesus ;  in  all 
haste  the  army  made  off,  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  hold 
the  position  of  Thermopylae.  But  Metellus  quickened  the 
pursuit,  and  overtook  and  defeated  the  Greek  army  near 
Scarpheia  in  Locris.  The  loss  in  prisoners  and  dead  was 
considerable ;  Critolaus  was  never  heard  of  after  the  battle. 
The  remains  of  the  defeated  army  wandered  to  and  fro  iu 
single  troops,  and  everywhere  sought  admission  in  vain; 
the  division  of  Patrae  was  destroyed  in  Phocis,  the  Arcadian 
select  corps  at  Chaeronea ;  all  northern  Greece  was  evacu- 
ated, and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Achaean  army  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Thebes,  who  fled  in  a  body,  reached  the 
Peloponnesus.  Metellus  sought  by  the  utmost  moderation 
to  induce  the  Greeks  to  abandon  their  foolish  resistance, 
and  gave  orders,  for  example,  that  all  the  Thebans,  with  a 
single  exception,  should  be  allowed  their  liberty ;  his  well- 
meant  endeavours  were  thwarted  not  by  the  energy  of  the 
people,  but  by  the  desperation  of  the  leaders  apprehensive 
for  their  own  safety.  Diaeus,  who  after  the  fall  of  Crito- 
laus had  resumed  the  chief  command,  summoned  all  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  the  isthmus,  and  ordered  12,000 
slaves,  natives  of  Greece,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army  ;  the 
ri  jh  were  applied  to  for  advances,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
fi^finds  of  peace,  so  far  as  they  did  not  purchase  their  livet 
by  bribing  their  tyrannical  masters,  were  thinned  by  bloody 
prosecutions.  The  war  accordingly  was  continued,  and 
after  the  same  style.  The  Achaean  vanguard,  which,  4,000 
strong,  was  stationed  under  Alcamenes  at  Megara,  dispersed 
as  soon  as  it  saw  the  Roman  standards.  Metellus  was  just 
about  to  order  an  attack  upon  the  main  force  on  the  isth 
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mus,  when  the  consul  Lucius  Mummius  with  a  few  attend 
ants  arrived  at  the  Boman  head-quarters  and  took  the  com* 
mand.  Meanwhile  the  Achaeans,  emboldened  by  a  8ucce8» 
ful  attack  on  the  too  unguarded  Roman  outposts,  offered 
battle  to  the  Roman  army,  which  was  about  twioe  jm 
strong,  at  Leucopetra  on  the  isthmus.  The  Bomans  were 
not  slow  to  accept  it.  At  the  very  first  the  Achaean  horse- 
men broke  off  en  masse  before  the  Roman  cavalry  of  six 
times  their  strength ;  the  hoplites  withstood  the  enemy  till 
a  flank  attack  by  the  Roman  select  corps  brought  confu* 
sion  into  their  ranks.  This  terminated  the  resistance. 
Diaeus  fled  to  his  home,  put  his  wife  to  death,  and  took 
poison  himself.  All  the  cities  submitted  without  opposi- 
tion ;  and  even  the  impregnable  Corinth,  into  which  Mum- 
mins  for  three  days  hesitated  to  enter  because  he  feared  an 
ambush,  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  without  a  blow. 

The  renewed  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  was  en- 
Provinoeof  trusted  to  a  commission  of  ten  senators  in  cou- 
^^*****  cert  with  the  consul  Mummius,  who  left  behind 

him  on  the  whole  a  favourable  reputation  in  the  conquered 
country.  Doubtless  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  foolish  thing 
in  him  to  assume  the  name  of  "  Achaicus  "  on  account  of 
his  feats  of  war  and  victory,  and  to  build  in  the  fulness  of 
his  gratitude  a  temple  to  Hercules  Victor ;  but,  as  he  had 
not  been  reared  in  aristocratic  luxury  and  aristocratic  cor- 
ruption but  was  a  "  new  man  "  and  comparatively  poor,  he 
showed  himself  an  upright  and  indulgent  administrator. 
The  statement,  that  none  of  the  Achaeans  perished  but 
Diaeus  and  none  of  the  Boeotians  but  Pytheas,  is  a  rhe- 
torical exaggeration :  in  Chalcis  especially  sad  outrages 
occurred  ;  but  yet  on  the  whole  moderation  was  observed 
•hi  the  infliction  of  punishment.  Mummius  rejected  the 
proposal  to  throw  down  the  statues  of  Philopoemen,  the 
founder  of  the  Achaean  patriotic  paity  ;  the  fines  imposed 
on  the  communities  were  destined  not  for  the  Roman  ex* 
chequer,  but  for  the  injured  Greek  cities,  and  were  mostly 
remitted  afterwards;  and  the  property  of  those  jiutorf 
who  had  parents  or  children  was  not  sold  on  public  account 
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but  handed  over  to  their  relntives.  The  works  of  art  alone 
were  carried  away  from  Corinth^  Thespiae,  and  other  cities, 
and  were  erected*  partly  in  the  capital,  partly  in  the  country 
towns  of  Italy  :  *  several  pieces  were  also  presmted  to  tlie 
Isthmian,  Delphic,  and  Olympic  temples.  In  the  definitive 
organization  of  the  country  also  moderation  was  in  genfiral 
displayed.  It  is  true  that,  as  wa6  implied  in  the  very  in< 
troduction  of  the  provindal  constitution  (ii.  63),  the  spedal 
confederacies,  and  the  Achaean  in  particular,  were  as  such 
dissolved ;  the  communities  were  isolated ;  and  intercourse 
between  them  was  hampered  by  the  rule  that  no  one  might 
acquire  landed  property  simultaneously  in  two  communis 
ties.  Moreover,  as  Flamininus  had  already  attempted  (il. 
297),  the  democratic  constitutions  of  the  towns  were  alto 
gether  set  aside,  and  die  government  in  each  community 
was  placed,  in  the  hands  of  a  council  composed  of  the 
wealthy.  A  fixed  land-tax  to  be  paid  to  Rome  was  imposed 
on  each  community  ;  and  they  were  all  subordinated  to  the 
governor  of  Macedonia  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter,  as 
supreme  military  chief,  exercised  a  superintendence  over 
administration  and  justice,  and  could,  for  example,  person- 
alty assume  the  decision  of  the  more  important  criminal 
processes.  Yet  the  Greek  communities  retained  "free- 
dom," that  is,  a  formal  sovereignty — reduced,  doubtless, 
by  the  Roman  hegemony  to  a  name — which  involved  the 
property  of  the  soil  and  the  right  to  a  distinct  adminis- 
tration and  jurisdiction  of  their  own.f    Some  years  later 

*  In  the  Sabine  villages,  at  Parma,  and  even  at  Italica  in  Spain 
(p.  14),  several  pediments  marked  with  the  name  of  Mummiufl  have  been 
brought  to  light,  which  once  snpported  gifts  forming  part  of  the  spoil. 

f  Tho  question  whether  Oreece  did  or  did  not  become  a  Roman 
province  in  608,  virtually  runs  into  a  dispute  about  words. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Greek  communities  throughout  re- 
mained '^free"  {C.  L  Or,  1643,  16;  Caesar,^,  a  ui.  4;  Appian, 
Mithr,  68 ;  Zonar.  ix.  SI).  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Greece  wai 
then  '*  taken  possession  of"  by  the  Romans  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  21;  1 
Maccab.  viii.  9,  10);  that  thenceforth  each  community  paid  a  fixe<i 
tribute  to  Rome  (Pausan.  vii.  16, « ;  oomp.  Glc.  De  iW.  C^me.  S,  5). 
the  little  Msland  of  Gyarus,  for  instance,  paying  160  draehmae  anmudl; 
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n(>t  ouly  -were  the  old  confederacies  again  allowed  to  have  f 
sh»iowy  exist«3ce,  but  the  oppressive  restriction  on  the 
alienation  of  landed  property  was  removed. 

The  communities  of  Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth  ex* 

(Strabo,  z.  485) ;  that  the  "  rods  and  axes ''  of  the  Roman  goyemoc 
thenceforth  ruled  in  Greece  (Polyb.  xxxviii.  1  c. ;  comp.  Gio  Verr,  L  I 
21,  56),  and  that  he  thenceforth  exercised  the  euperintendence  over  th* 
constitutions  of  the  cities  (C7.  /.  Or,  1648),  as  well  as  in  certain  casef 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  {O.  L  Or,  1648 ;  Piut.  Cini,  2),  just  as  the 
senate  had  hitherto  done ;  and  that,  lastly,  the  Macedonian  provincial 
era  was  also  in  use  in  Greece.  Between  these  facts  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency, or  at  any  rate  none  further  than  is  involved  in  the  position  of 
the  free  cities  generally,  which  are  spolsen  of  sometimes  as  if  excluded 
from  the  province  (e,  g,  Sueton.  Gaet,^  26  ;  Colum.  xi.  8,  26),  sometimes 
as  assigned  to  it  {e.  g,  Joseph.  Ard,  Jud,  xiv.  4,  4).  The  Roman  do> 
manial  possessions  in  Greece  were,  no  doubt,  restricted  to  the  territory 
of  Ck)rintb  and  possibly  some  portions  of  Euboea  (G,  I,  Or,  5879),  and 
there  were  no  subjects  in  the  strict  sense  there  at  all ;  yet  if  we  look  to 
the  relations  practically  subsisting  between  the  Greek  communities  and 
the  Macedonian  governor,  Greece  may  be  reckoned  as  included  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia  in  the  same  manner  as  Massilia  in  the  province 
of  Narbo  or  Dyrrhacbium  in  that  of  Macedonia.    We  find  even  cases 

that  go  much  further :  Cisalpine  Gaul  consisted  after  665 

of  mere  burgess  or  Latin  communities  and  was  yet  made  a 
province  by  Sulla,  and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  we  meet  with  regions 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  burge&s-commimities  and  yet  by  no 
means  ceased  to  be  provinces.  In  these  cases  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Roman  provineia  comes  out  very  clearly ;  it  was  primarily  nothing 
but  a  *^  command,*'  and  all  the  administrative  and  judicial  functions  of 
the  commandant  were  originally  collateral  duties  and  corollaries  of  his 
military  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  to  the  formal  sovereignty  of  the  free 
communities,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  poation  of  Greece  was  not 

altered  in  point  of  constitutional  law  by  the  events  of  608. 

It  was  a  difference  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure^  when  in< 
itead  of  the  Achaean  league  the  individual  conununities  of  Achaia  doif 
appeared  by  the  side  of  Rome  as  tributary  protected  states,  and  when, 
after  the  erection  of  Macedonia  as  a  distinct  Roman  province,  the  lattei 
relieved  the  authorities  of  the  capital  of  the  superinlcudence  over  th« 
Greek  client-states.  Greece  therefore  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  at 
a  part  of  the  *'  conunand  "  of  Macedonia,  according  as  the  practical  oi 
the  formal  point  of  view  preponderates ;  but  the  former  is  justly  redr 
oncd  as  the  more  important 
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Deetruotioa  perieDced  a  treatment  more  severe.  There  if 
of  Corinth.  ^Q  ground  for  censure  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
former  were  disarmed  and  converted  by  the  demolition  of 
their  walls  into  open  villages ;  but  the  wholly  uncalled-for 
destruction  of  the  flourishing  Corinth,  the  first  commercial 
city  in  Greece,  remains  a  dark  stain  on  the  annals  of  Rome. 
By  express  orders  from  the  senate  the  Corinthian  citizens 
were  seized,  and  such  as  were  not  killed  were  sold  into 
slavery ;  the  city  itself  was  not  only  deprived  of  its  walls 
and  its  citadel — a  measure  which,  if  the  Romans  were  not 
disposed  permanently  to  garrison  it,  was  certainly  inevitable 
-—but  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  all  rebuilding  on 
the  desolate  site  was  prohibited  in  the  usual  forms  of  ac 
cursing ;  part  of  its  territory  was  given  to  Sicyon  under 
the  obligation  that  the  latter  should  defray  the  expense  of 
the  Isthmian  national  festival  in  room  of  Corinth,  but  the 
greater  portion  was  declared  to  be  public  land  of  Rome. 
Thus  was  extinguished  ^'  the  eye  of  Hellas,"  the  last  pre- 
cious ornament  of  the  Grecian  land,  once  so  rich  in  cities. 
If,  however,  we  review  the  whole  catastrophe,  the  impartial 
historian  must  acknowledge — what  the  Greeks  of  this  period 
themselves  candidly  confessed — that  the  Romans  were  not 
to  blame  for  the  war  itself,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the 
foolish  perfidy  and  the  feeble  temerity  of  the  Greeks  com- 
pelled  the  Roman  intervention.  The  abolition  of  the  mock 
sovereignty  of  the  leagues  and  of  all  the  vague  and  perni* 
cious  dreams  connected  with  them  was  a  blessing  for  the 
country ;  and  the  government  of  the  Roman  commander- 
in-chief  of  Macedonia,  however  much  it  fell  short  of  what 
was  to  be  wished,  was  yet  far  better  than  the  previous  con< 
fusion  and  misrule  of  Greek  confederacies  and  Roman  com-« 
missions.  The  Peloponnesus  ceased  to  be  the  great  har- 
bour of  mercenaries ;  it  is  affirmed,  and  may  readily  be 
believed,  that  with  the  direct  government  of  Rome  security 
and  prosperity  in  some  measure  returned  throughout  the 
land.  The  epigram  of  Themistocles,  that  ruin  had  averted 
ruin,  was  applied  by  the  Hellenes  of  that  day  not  altogethei 
without  reason  to  the  loss  of  Greek  independence.    Thf 
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NDgular  indulgence,  which  Rome  even  now  showed  towards 
*^he  Greeks,  becomes  fully  apparent  onlj  when  compared 
with  the  contemporary  conduct  of  the  same  authoritiet 
towards  the  Spaniards  and  Phoenicians.  To  treat  barban 
ans  with  cruelty  seemed  not  unallowable,  but  the  Romans 
of  this  period,  like  the  emperor  Trajan  in  later  times, 
deemed  it  ''harsh  and  barbarous  to  deprive  Athens  and 
Sparta  of  the  shadow  of  freedom  which  they  still  retained," 
All  the  more  marked  is  the  contrast  between  this  general 
moderation  and  the  revolting  treatment  of  Corinth — a  treat- 
ment disapproved  even  by  the  apologists  of  the  destruction 
of  Numantia  and  Carthage,  and  far  from  justified,  even  ac- 
cording to  Roman  international  law,  by  the  abusive  lan- 
guage uttered  against  the  Roman  deputies  in  the  streets  of 
Corinth.  And  yet  it  by  no  means  proceeded  from  the  bru- 
tality ol  any  single  individual,  least  of  all  of  Mummius, 
but  was  a  measure  deliberated  and  resolved  on  by  the  Ro- 
man senate.  We  shall  not  err,  if  we  recognize  it  as  the 
work  of  the  mercantile  party,  \srhich  even  thus  early  began 
to  interfere  in  politics  by  the  side  of  the  aristocracy  proper, 
and  which  in  destroying  Corinth  got  rid  of  a  commercial 
rival.  If  the  great  merchants  of  Rome  had  anything  to 
say  in  the  regulation  of  Greece,  we  can  understand  why 
Corinth  was  singled  out  for  punishment,  and  why  the  Ro- 
mans not  only  destroyed  the  city  as  it  stood,  but  also  pro- 
hibited any  future  settlement  on  a  site  so  pre-eminently 
&vourable  for  commerce.  The  Peloponnesian  Argos  thence- 
forth became  the  rendezvous  for  the  Roman  merchants,  who 
were  very  numerous  even  in  Greece.  For  the  Roman 
wholesale  traffic,  however,  Delos  was  of  greater  import- 
ance ;  a  Roman  free  port  as  early  as  586,  it  had 
attracted  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  Rhodes 
(ii.  364),  and  now  in  a  similar  way  entered  on  the  heritage 
of  Corinth.  This  island  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
the  chief  emporium  for  merchandise  going  from  the  East  to 
>he  West.* 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  names  employed  to 
iesignate  the  fine  bronne  and  copper  waros  of  Greece,  wliieh  in  the  tim# 
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In  the  third  and  more  distant  continent  the  Rom 
dominion  exhibited  a  development  more  impeiw 
feet  than  in  the  African  and  Maoedono-FIelienio 
oountries*  which  were  separated  from  Italy  only  by  naijrow 


In  Asia  Minor,  after  the  Sdeuddae  were  driven  back| 
the  kingd<Mn  of  Pergamus  had  become  the  first 
of¥«v™        power.     Not  led  astray  by  the  traditions  of  the 
g»iniu.  Alexandrine  monarchies,  but  sagacious  and  dis- 

passionate enough  to  renounce  what  was  impossible,  the 
Attalids  kept  quiet ;  and  endeavoured  not  to  extend  theii 
bounds  nor  to  withdraw  from  the  Roman  hegemony,  but  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  their  empire,  so  far  as  the  Ro- 
mans allowed,  and  to  foster  the  arts  of  peace.  Neverthe- 
less they  did  not  escape  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of 
Rome.  In  possession  of  the  European  shore  of  the  Pro 
pontis,  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  interior 
as  far  as  the  Cappadocian  and  Cilician  frontiers,  and  in  close 
eonnection  with  the  Syrian  kings-— one  of  whom,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  ( +  590),  had  ascended  the  throne  by 
the  aid  of  the  Attalids — king  Eumenes  H.  had 
by  his  power,  which  seemed  still  more  considerable  from 
the  more  and  more  deep  decline  of  Macedonia  and  Syria, 
instilled  apprehension  in  the  minds  even  of  its  founders. 
We  have  already  related  (ii.  359)  how  the  senate  sought  to 
humble  and  wetiken  this  ally  after  the  third  Macedonian 
war  by  unbeoomiug  diplomatic  artifices.  The  relations-— 
perplexing  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case--of  the  rulers 
of  Pergamus  towards  the  free  or  half-free  commercial  cities 
within  their  kingdom,  and  towards  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bours on  its  borders,  became  complicated  still  more  pain* 
fuUy  by  this  ill  humour  on  the  part  of  their  patrons.  As 
it  was  not  clear  whether,  according  to  tlie  treaty  of  peacft 

of  CScero  vere  called  Lidiacriminately  "Ck)nuthian"  or  "Delian" 
copper.  Their  deaigDaUon  in  Italy  was  naturally  derived  not  from  tht 
places  of  nianu&cture  but  from  those  of  export  (Plin.  H,  N.  zxxIt.  8, 
9);  although,  of  oQane,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  similar  viiaei 
iiMO]]faetured.in  Goiisth  audJ)eloi  themselyea. 
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in  565,  the  heights  of  the  Taurus  in  Pamphjlia 
and  Pisidia  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
or  to  that  of  Pergamus,  the  brave  Selgians,  nominally 
recognizing,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Syrian  supremacy,  made 
a  prolonged  and  energetic  resistance  to  Eumenes  II.  and 
Attalus  11.  in  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  Pisidiai 
The  Asiatic  Celts  also,  who  for  a  time  with  the  permission 
of  the  Romans  had  yielded  allegiance  to  Pergamus,  revolt- 
ed from  Eumenes  and,  in  concert  with  Prusias  king  of 
Bithynia  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Attalids,  suddenly 
began  war  against  him  about  587.  The  king 
had  had  no  time  to  hire  mercenary  troops ;  all 
his  skill  and  valour  could  not  prevent  the  Celts  from  de- 
feating the  Asiatic  militia  and  overrunning  his  territory ; 
the  peculiar  mediation,  to  which  the  Romans  condescended 
at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  has  already  been  mentioned 
(ii.  861).  But,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  time  with  the  help 
of  his  well-filled  exchequer  to  raise  an  army  capable  of 
taking  the  field,  he  speedily  drove  the  wild  hordes  over  the 
frontier ;  and,  although  Galatia  remained  lost  to  him,  and 
his  obstinately  continued  attempts  to  maintain  his  footing 
there  were  frustrated  by  Roman  influence,*  he  yet,  in  spite 

*  Several  letters  recently  brought  to  light  (Muncheuer  SiUungs- 

berichte,  1860,  p.  180  et  seq.)  from  the  kings  Eumenes  II.  and  Attalus 

IL  to  the  priest  of  Pessinus,  who  was  uniformly  called  Attis  (comp. 

Polyb.  xxii.  20),  very  clearly  illustrate  these  relations.     The  earliest  of 

these  and  the  only  one  with  a  date,  written  in  the  84th  year  of  the 

reign  of  Eumenes  on  the  Yth  day  before  the  end  of  Gorpiaeus,  and 

therefore  in  590-1  u.  a,  oflfera  to  the  priest  military  aid  in 

order  to  wrest  from  the  Pesongians  (not  otherwise  known) 

a  holy  place  occupied  by  them ;  the  following,  likewise  from  Eumenes, 

exhibits  the  king  as  a  party  in  the  feud  between  the  priest  of  Pessinus 

and  his  brother  Aiorix.    Beyond  doubt  both  acts  of  Eumenes  were  in- 

eluded  among  those  which  were  reported  at  Rome  in  590 

et  8eg.  as  attempts  on  bis  part  to  interfere  further  in  Gallic 

affairs,  and  to  support  his  partisans  in  that  quarter  (Polyb.  xxxi.  6,  9 ; 

xxsii.  8,  5).    On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  from  one  of  the  letteos  of 

his  successor  Attalus  that  the  times  had  changed  and  his  wishes  had 

lowered  their  tone.    The  priest  Attis  appears  to  have  at  a  conference  kl 

Apaooea  obtained  once  more  from  Attalus  the  promise  of  ■nned 
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of  all  the  open  attacks  and  secret  machinations  which  his 
neighbours  and  the   Romans  directed  against 
him,  at  his  death  (about  595)  lefl  his  k  tngdom 
m  undiminished  power.     His  brother  Attalus  II.  Philadel- 
phus  (  +  616)  with  Roman  aid  repelled  the  at- 
tempt of  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus  to  seize  the 
|i  ardianship  of  Eumenes'  son  who  was  a  minor,  and  reigned 
in  the  room  of  his  nephew,  like  Antigonus  Doson,  as  guar- 
di.in  for  life.     Adroit,  able,  pliant,  a  genuine  Attalid,  he 
bad  the  art  to  convince  the  suspicious  senate  that  the  appre- 
hensions which  it  had  formerly  cherished  were  baseless. 
The  anti-Roman  party  accused  him  of  applying  himself  to 
keep  the  land  for  the  Romans,  and  of  acquiescing  in  every 
insult  and  exaction  at  their  hands ;  but,  sure  of  Roman  pro- 
tection, he  was  able  to  interfere  decisively  in  the  disputes 
as  to  the  succession  in  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia. 
Even  in  the  dangerous  Bithynian  war,  which  king  Prusias 
II.,  surnamed  the  Hunter  (572 1-605),  a  ruler 
who  combined  in  his  own  person  all  the  vices  of 
barbarism  and  of  civilization,  began  against  him,  Roman 
intervention  saved  him — although  not  until  he  had  been 
himself  besieged  in  his  capital,  and  a  first  warning  given 
by  the  Romans  had  remained  unattended  to  and  had  even 
56-154.  ^&^  scoffed  at  by   Prusias   (598-600).     But, 

when  his  ward  Attalus  III.  Philometor  ascended 
the  throne  (616-621),  the  peaceful  and  moderate 
rule  of  the  citizen  kings  was  replaced  by  the  tyranny  of  an 
Asiatic  sultan.  The  new  king  for  instance,  with  a  view  to 
rid  himself  of  the  inconvenient  counsel  of  his  father's 
friends,  assembled  them  in  the  palace,  and  ordered  his 

•nee ;  but  afterwaids  the  king  writes  to  him  that  in  a  state  oouncil  held 
for  the  purpose,  at  which  Athenaeus  (certainly  the  known  brother  of 
the  king),  Sosandcr,  Menogenes,  Ghlorus,  and  other  relatives  (oivaYHaTot) 
had  been  present,  after  long  hesitation  the  majority  had  at  length 
acceded  to  the  opinion  of  Chlonis  that  nothing  should  be  done  without 
previously  consulting  the  Romans ;  for,  even  if  success  were  obtained, 
they  would  expose  themselves  to  its  forfeiture  and  to  the  evil  suspicioD 
''  which  they  had  cherished  also  against  his  brother  "  (Eumenes  IL). 

Vol.  III.— 4 
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mercenaries  to  put  to  death  fh-st  tfeem,  aaid  then  thoir  wivei 
and  ehildren.  Along  with  such  recreations  he  wrote  treat- 
ises on  gardening,  cultivated  poisonous  plants,  and  prepared 
wax  models,  till  a  sudden  death  carried  him  off. 

With  him  the  house  of  the  Attalids  became  extinct.  In 
rnyinoeof  ^"^^  ^^  event,  according  to  the  constitutional 
Alia.  \^y^  which  held  good  at  least  for  the  client-states 

of  Rome,  the  last  ruler  might  dispose  of  the  succession  by 
testament.  Whether  it  was  the  insane  rancour  against  his 
subjects  which  had  tormented  the  last  Attalid  during  life 
that  now  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  bequeathing  his 
kingdom  by  will  to  the  Romans,  or  whether  his  doing  so 
was  merely  a  further  recognition  of  the  practical  supremacy 
of  Rome,  cannot  be  determined.  The  testament  was  made ; 
the  Romans  accepted  the  bequest,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  land  and  the  treasure  of  the  Attalids  threw  a  new  apple 
of  contention  among  the  conflicting  political  parties  in 
Rome. 

In  Asia  also  this  royal  testament  kindled  a  civil  war. 
War  Against  Relying  ou  the  aversion  of  the  Asiatics  to  the 
Ariitonicus.  foreign  rule  which  awaited  them,  Aristonicus,  a 
natural  son  of  Eumenes  11.,  made  his  appearance  in  Leucae, 
a  small  seaport  between  Smyrna  and  Phocaea,  as  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown.  Phocaea  and  other  towns  joined  him, 
but  he  was  defeated  at  sea  off  Cyme  by  the  Ephesians  who 
saw  that  a  steady  adherence  to  Rome  was  the  only  possible 
way  of  preserving  their  privileges,  and  was  obliged  to  flee 
into  the  interior.  The  movement  was  believed  to  have 
died  away  when  he  suddenly  reappeared  at  the  head  of  the 
new  "  citizens  of  the  city  of  the  sun,"  *  in  other  words,  dT 
the  slaves  whom  he  had  called  to  freedom  en  massBy  maa* 
tered  the  Lydian  towns  of  Thyatira  and  Apollonis  as  well 

*  These  stnmge  "  Heliopolites  **  may,  according  to  the  probablt 
rien  which  a  fiiend  has  expressed  to  me,  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  liberated  slayes  constituted  themselves  citizens  of  a  town 
Ueliopolis  not  otherwise  mentioned  or  perhaps  having  an  existence 
merely  in  imagination,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  God  of  tl:e  Sua 
10  highly  honoured  in  %ria. 
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•8  a  portion  df  the  Attalio  townships,  and  summoned  band» 
of  Thradan  free-lances  to  join  his  standard.  The  stmgglf 
was  senons.  There  were  no  Roman  troops  in  Asia ;  the 
Asiatic  free  ciMes  and  the  contingents  of  the  client-prineeft 
of  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Armenii^ 
could  not  withstand  the  pretender ;  he  penetrated  bj  force 
of  arms  into  Colophon,  Samos,  and  Myndus,  and  already 
ruled  over  almost  all  his  fkther's  kingdom,  when  at  the 
dose  cf  ^23  a  Roman  army  landed  in  Asia.  Its 
commander,  the  consul  and  pontifex  maximui 
Publius  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  roost  cultivated  men  in 
Rome,  equally  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  as  a  jurist^ 
was  about  to  besiege  the  pretender  in  Leucae,  but  during 
his  preparations  for  that  purpose  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised  and  defeated  by  his  too  much  undervalued  oppo- 
nent, and  was  made  a  prisoner  in  person  by  a  Thracian 
band.  But  he  did  not  allow  such  an  enemy  the  trium^A 
of  exhibiting  the  Roman  commander-in-chief  as  a  captive ; 
he  provoked  the  barbarians,  who  had  captured  him  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  to  put  him  to  death  (be* 
ginning  of  G24),  and  the  consular  was  only 
recognized  when  a  corpse.  With  him,  as  it  would  seem, 
fell  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia.  But  not  long  after 
this  victory  Aristonicus  was  attacked  by  Marcus  Perpenna, 
the  successor  of  Crassus ;  his  army  was  dispersed,  he  him- 
self was  besieged  and  taken  prisoner  in  Stratonicea,  and 
was  sioon  afterwards  executed  in  Rome.  The  subjugation 
of  thid  last  towns  that  still  ofiered  resistance  and  the  defini- 
tive regulation  of  the  country  were  committed,  after  the 
sudden  death  of  Perpenna,  to  Manius  Aquillius 
(625).  The  same  policy  was  followed  as  in  ths 
case  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  The  eastern  portion  of 
th)  kingdom  of  the  Attalids  was  assigned  to  the  client 
kings,  so  as  to  release  the  Romans  from  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  and  thereby  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
standing  force  in  Asia;  Telmissus  (ii.  825)  went  to  the 
Lyoian  ddnfederacy ;   the  European  possessions  in  Thrace 
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were  annexed  to  the  province  of  Macedoala ;  the  rest  of 
the  territory  was  organized  as  a  new  Roman  province, 
which  like  that  of  CSarthage  was,  not  without  design,  des%« 
Dated  by  the  name  of  the  continent  in  which  it  lay*  The 
land  was  released  from  the  taxes  which  had  been  paid  to 
Tergamus;  and  it  was  treated  with  the  same  moderation 
a»  Hellas  and  Macedonia.  Thus  the  most  considerable 
ttale  in  Asia  Minor  became  a  Roman  province. 

The  numerous  other  small  states  and  cities  of  western 
WeBtern  Asia — the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  the  Paphlago- 
^■**"  nian  and  Gallic  principalities,  the  Lycian,  Carian, 

and  Pamphylian  confederacies,  the  free  cities  of  Cyzicus  and 
Rhodes— continued  in  their  former  circumscribed  relations. 
Beyond  the  Halys  Cappadocia — after  king  Ariarathes 
V.  Philopator  (591-624)  had,  chiefly  by  the  aid 
Oappfr-'  of  the  Attalids,   held   his  ground  against  his 

*«»*•  brother  and  rival  Holophernes  who  was  sup- 

ported by  Syria — followed  substantially  the  Pergamene 
policy,  as  respected  both  absolute  devotion  to  Rome  and 
the  tendency  to  adopt  Hellenic  culture.  He  was  the  means 
of  introducing  that  culture  into  the  hitherto  almost  barbar- 
ous Cappadocia,  and  along  with  it  its  extravagancies  also, 
such  as  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  the  dissolute  practices 
of  the  bands  of  wandering  actors — the  "  artists  "  as  they 
were  called.  In  reward  for  the  fidelity  to  Rome  which  had 
cost  this  prince  his  life  in  the  struggle  with  the  Pergamene 
pretender,  his  youthful  heir  Ariarathes  VI.  was  not  only 
protected  by  the  Romans  against  the  usurpation  attempted 
by  the  king  of  Pontus,  but  received  also  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids,  Lycaonia,  along  with 
the  district  bordering  on  it  to  the  eastward  and  in  earlier 
times  included  in  Cilicia. 

In  the  remote  north-east  of  Asia  Minor  ^'  Cappadocia 

on   the  sea,"  or   more    briefly   the   '^maritime 

state,"  Pontus,  increased  in  extent  and  import* 

Bnce.     Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  king  Phar* 

naces  I.  had  extended  his  dominion  far  beyond  the  Halys  t4j 

Tius  ru  the  frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  in  particular  had  pes 
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sessed  himself  of  the  rich  Sinope,  which  was  converted 
from  a  Greek  free  city  into  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus.  The  neighbouring  states  endangered  by  these  en 
sroachments,  \^ith  king  Eumenes  II.  at  their  head,  had  on 
that  account  waged  war  against  him  (571-575), 
and  under  Roman  mediation  had  exacted  firom 
him  a  promise  to  evacuate  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia ;  hal 
the  course  of  events  shows  that  Phamaoes  as  well  as  his 
successor  Mithradates  V.  Euergetes  (598  l-6d4)| 
fiuthful  allies  of  Rome  in  the  third  Punic  war 
as  well  as  in  the  struggle  with  Aristonicus,  not  only  re- 
mained in  possession  beyond  the  Halys,  but  also  virtually 
retained  the  protectorate  over  the  Paphlagonian  and  Galar 
tian  dynasts.  This  hypothesis  alone  serves  to  explain  how 
Mithradatesy  ostensibly  for  his  brave  deeds  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus,  but  in  reality  for  considerable  sums 
paid  to  the  Roman  general,  came  to  receive  Great  Phrygia 
from  the  latter  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Attalid  kingdom. 
How  &r  on  the  other  hand  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  about 
this  time  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates,  cannot  be  precisely  determined ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  embraced  the  western  part  of  Armenia 
about  Enderes  and  Diwirigi,  or  what  was  called  Lesser 
Armenia,  as  a  dependent  satrapy,  while  the  Greater  Arme- 
nia and  Sophene  formed  distinct  and  independent  kingdoms. 
While  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  Rome  thus  sub- 
Syriaand  stantlally  conducted  the  government  and,  al- 
^KFP*.  though  various  things  were  done  without  or  in 

opposition  to  her  wishes,  yet  determined  on  the  whole  the 
state  of  possession,  the  wide  tracts  on  the  other  hand  be- 
yond the  Taurus  and  the  Upper  Euphrates  as  far  down  as 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  continued  to  be  mainly  left  to  then» 
selves.  No  doubt  the  principle  on  which  the 
peace  of  565  with  Syria  was  based,  viz.,  that 
the  Ualys  and  the  Taurus  should  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Roman  dependencies  (ii.  326),  was  not  adhered  to 
by  the  senate  and  was  in  its  very  nature  untenable.  The 
political  horizon  rests  on  illusion  as  well  as  the  physical 
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if  the  Btate  of  Syria  had  the  number  of  ships  cf  war  and 
war-elophants  allowed  to  it  preeeribed  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
(IL  324),  and  if  the  Syrian  army  evRcuated  Egypt  whe^ 
lialf-won  at  the  bidding  of  the  Boman  senate  (ii«  2&^\ 
these  things  implied  the  most  complete  recognition  of  hege- 
mony and  dependence.     Accordingly  the  disputes  as  to  the 
throne  in  Syria  aiid  in  Egypt  were  referred  for  settlement 
to  the  Bom^  governments    In  the  former  after  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (590)  Demetrius  after- 
wards nam^d  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV., 
liying  as  a  hostage  at  Rome,  and  Antiochus  Eupator,  a 
minor,  the  son  of  the  last  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  con- 
tended for  the  crown;   in  the  latter  Ptolemy 
mm.  Philomctor  (573-608),   the  elder  of  the  two 

170  brothers  who  had  reigned  jointly  since  584,  had 

iM.  been  driven  from  the  country  (590)   by  the 

younger    Ptolemy    Euergetes   II.   or  the    Eat 
U7.  |^^^7)^  and  had  appeared  in  person  at  Borne 

to  obtain  his  restoration.  B(ith  afiairs  were 
arranged  by  the  senate  entirely  through  diplomatic  itgency, 
and  substantially  in  accordance  with  Boman  advantage.  In 
Syria  Demetrius,  who  had  the  better  title,  was  set  aside, 
and  Antiochus  Eupator  was  recognized  as  king ;  while  the 
guardianship  of  the  royal  boy  was  entrusted  by  the  senate 
to  the  Roman  senator  Gnaeus  Octavius,  who,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  governed  thoroughly  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  re- 
duced the  war-marine  and  the  anny  of  elephants  agreeably 
to  the  treaty  of  565,  and  was  in  the  fair  way  of 
completing  the  military  ruin  of  the  country. 
In  Egypt  not  only  was  the  restoration  of  Philometor  ao- 
eomplished,  but — ^partly  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
quarrel  between  the  brothers,  partly  in  order  to  weaken  the 
still  considerable  power  of  Egypt — ^Cyrene  was  separated 
from  that  kingdom  and  assigned  as  a  provision  for  Euer- 
getes. ^The  Bomans  make  kings  of  those  whom  they 
choose,''  a  Jew  wrote  not  long  after  this, ''  and  whom  they 
do  not  choose  they  drive  away  from  their  counttry  and  theii 
poople.''     But  this  was  the  last  occasion — ^for  a  long  timt 
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->*<:a  which  tlM)  Roman  senate  came  forward  in  the  affairi 
of  the  £aBt  \(ith  that  ability  and  energy  which  it  had  unl 
formly  displayed  in  the  complications  with  Philip,  Anticv 
chus^  and  Perseus.  Tliough  the  internal  decline  of  the 
goYemment  was  late  in  aiTecting  the  treatment  of  foreign 
flflairs,  yet  it  did  affect  them  at  length.  The  government 
became  unsteady  and  vacillating ;  they  allowed  the  reins 
which  they  had  just  grasped  to  slacken  and  almost  to  slip 
from  their  hands.  The  guardian^egent  of  Syria  was  mur^ 
dered  at  Laodicea;  the  rejected  pretender  Demetrius  es- 
caped from  Rome  and,  setting  aside  the  youthful  prince, 
seized  the  government  of  his  ancestral  kingdom  under  the 
bold  pretext  that  the  Roman  senate  had  fully  empowered 
him  to  do  so  (592).  Soon  afterwards  war  broke 
out  between  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  re- 
specting the  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  the 
senate  had  assigned  first  to  the  elder,  then  to  the  younger ; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  most  recent  Roman  decision  it 
finally  remained  with  Egypt.  Thus  the  decrees  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  and  during 
the  most  profound  inward  and  outward  peace  at  home,  were 
derided  by  the  impotent  kings  of  the  East ;  its  name  was 
abused,  its  ward  and  its  commissioner  were  murdered. 
Seventy  years  before,  when  the  lUyrians  had  in  a  similar 
way  laid  hands  on  Roman  envoys,  the  senate  of  that  day 
iiad  erected  a  monument  to  the  victim  in  the  market-place, 
and  had  with  an  army  and  fleet  called  the  murderers  to 
aeoount.  The  senate  of  this  period  likewise  ordered  a 
monument  to  be  raised  to  Gnaeus  Octavius,  as  ancestral 
custom  prescribed;  but  instead  of  embarking  troops  for 
Syria  they  recognized  Demetrius  as  king  of  the  land. 
They  were  forsooth  now  so  powerful,  that  it  seemed  super- 
fluous to  guard  their  own  honour.  In  like  manner  not  only 
was  Cyprus  retained  by  Egypt  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  tho 
lenate  to  the  contrary,  but,  when  after  the  death  of  Philo- 
metor  (608)  Euergetes  succeeded  him  and  so 
i*eunited  the  divided  kingdom,  the  senate  allowed 
this  also  to  take  place  without  opposition. 
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After  8uch  ooourrences  the  Boiuan  influence  in  thest 
ijidia.  countries  was  practically  destroyed,  and  eventu 

iiMtiia.  pursued  their  course  there  for  the  present  with, 

out  the  help  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  thf 
right  understanding  of  the  sequel  that  we  should  not  whollj 
omit  to  notice  the  history  of  the  nearer,  and  even  of  th« 
remoter,  East.  While  in  Egypt,-  shut  ofl*  as  it  is  on  all 
sides,  the  status  quo  did  not  so  easily  admit  of  change,  in 
Asia  both  to  the  west  and  east  of  the  Euphrates  the  peo- 
ples and  states  underwent  essential  modifications  during, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of,  this  temporary  suspension  of 
the  Roman  superintendence.  Beyond  the  great  desert  of 
Iran  there  had  arisen  not  long  after  Alexander  the  Great 
the  kingdom  of  Palimbothra  under  Chandragupta  (Sandra^ 
cottus)  on  the  Indus,  and  the  powerful  Bactrian  state  on  the 
upper  Oxus,  both  formed  from  a  mixture  of  national  ele- 
ments with  the  most  eastern  offshoots  of  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion. 

To  the  west  of  these  began  the  kingdom  of  Asia,  which, 
although  diminished  under  Antiochus  the  Great, 

Decline  of 

the  kingdom    Still  stretched  its  unwieldy  bulk  f^om  the  Hel- 
^  lespont  to  the  Median  and  Persian  provinces, 

and  embraced  the  whole  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
That  king  had  still  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  desert  into 
the  territory  of  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians ;  it  was  only 
under  him  that  the  vast  state  had  begun  to  melt  away. 
Not  only  had  western  Asia  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Magnesia ;  the  total  emancipation  of  the  two 
Cappadocias  and  the  two  Armenias — Armenia  proper  in 
the  north-east  and  the  region  of  Sophene  in  the  south-west 
— and  their  conversion  from  principalities  dependent  on 
Syria  into  independent  kingdoms  also  belong  to  this  period 
(iL  324).  Of  these  states  Great  Armenia  in  particular 
under  the  Artaxiads,  soon  attained  to  a  considerable  posi- 
tion. Wounds  perhaps  still  more  dangerous  were  inflicted 
on  the  empire  by  the  foolish  levelling  policy  of  his  suo» 
cessor  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (579-590).  Al- 
though it  was  true  that  his  kingdom.  resembM 
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^^  aggregation  of  countries  rather  than  a  single  state,  and 
that  the  differences  of  nationality  and  religion  among  hif 
subjects  placed  the  most  material  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Ihe  government,  yet  the  plan  of  introducing  throughout  hii 
dominions  Hellenico-Roman  manners  and  Hellenico-Romau 
worship  and  of  equalizing  the  various  peoples  in  a  political 
as  well  as  a  religious  point  of  view  was  under  any  circum- 
stances an  absurdity ;  and  all  the  more  so  from  the  faot^ 
that  this  caricatured  Joseph  II.  was  personally  &r  from 
equal  to  so  gigantic  an  enterprise,  and  introduced  his  re- 
forms in  the  very  worst  way  by  plundering  temples  on  the 
greatest  scale  and  insanely  persecuting  heretics. 

One  consequence  of  this  policy  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  next  to  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
the  Jews,  a  people  formerly  submissive  even  to 
humility  and  extremely  active  and  industrious,  were  driven 
by  systematic  religious  persecution  to  open  re- 
volt (about  587).    The  matter  came  to  the  sen- 
ate;  and,  as  it  was  just  at  that  time  with  good  reason  in- 
dignant at  Demetrius  Soter  and  apprehensive  of  a  combina- 
tion between  the  Attalids  and  Seleucids,  while  the  establish- 
ment of  a  power  intermediate  between  Syria  and  Egypt 
was  at  any  rate  for  the  interest  of  Rome,  it  made  no  di0i« 
culty  in  at  once  recognizing  the  freedom  and  autonomy  oi 
the  insurgent   nation   (about  593).      Nothing, 
however,  was  done  by  Rome  for  the  Jews  ex- 
cept what  could  be  done  without  personal  exertion :   in 
spite  of  the  clause  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Jews  which  promised  Roman  aid  to  the  latter 
in  the  event  of  their  being  attacked,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
junction addressed  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  not  to 
march  their  troops  through  Judaea,  it  was  of  course  entii*elj 
left  to  the  Jews  themselves  to  hold  their  ground  against  the 
Syrian  kings.     The  brave  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  insup- 
rection  by  the  heroic  house  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  inter- 
nal dissension  in  the  Syrian  empire  did  more  for  them  than 
the  letters  of  their  powerful  allies ;   during  the  strife  be* 
kween  the  Syrian  kings  Trypho  and    Demetrius  Nicator 
Vol.  ni-  4* 
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autonomy  and  exemptioQ  from  tribute  were  formally  ao 
corded  to  the  Jews  (012) ;  and  soon  aflerwardf 
the  head  of  the  Maccabaean  house,  8im(m  son 
of  MattathiaSy  was  even  formally  acknowledged  by  the  na- 
tion  as  well  as  by  the  great  king  of  Syria  m 
high  priest  and  prince  of  Israel  (615).* 
Of  still  more  importance  in  the  sequel  than  this  insur- 
rection of  the  Israelites  was  the  oontemponLry 
uoaaem.       movement — ^probably  originating  &om  the  samt 
^  ^  causa«^in  the  eastern  provinces,  where  AntioGhui 

Epiphanes  emptied  the  temples  of  the  Persian  gods  just  as 
he  had  emptied  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  doubtless  aoeorded 
no  better  treatment  to  the  adherents  of  Ahuramasda  and 
Mithra  than  to  those  of  Jehovah.  Ju@t  as  in  Judaea — only 
with  a  wider  range  and  ampler  proporticoia— the  result  was 
a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  native  manners  and  the  native 
religion  against  Hellenism  and  the  Hellenic  gods ;  the  pro- 
moters of  this  movement  were  the  Parthians,  and  out  of  it 
arose  the  great  Parthian  empire.  The  ^'  Parthwa,"  or  Par- 
thians,  who  are  early  met  with  as  one  of  the  numerous 
tribes  merged  in  the  great  Persian  empire,  living  first  of  all 
in  the  modern  Khorasan  to  the  soul^-east  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  appear  after  500  as  an  independent  state 
under  the  Scythian,  t.  e.,  Turanian,  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidae.  This  state,  however,  ouly  em^ged  from  its 
obscurity  about  a  century  afberwards.  The  sixth  Arsaces, 
Mithradates  L  (579  ?-618  ?),  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  great  Parthian  power.  The  Bactrian  em-* 
pire,  in  itself  far  more  powerful,  but  already  shaken  to  the 
Tery  foundation  partly  by  hostilities  with  the  hordes  of 
Scythian  horsemen  from  Turau  and  with  the  states  of  the 
Indus,  partly  by  internal  disorders,  succumbed  to  him.  He 
achieved  almost  equal  successes  in  Uie  countries  to  the  west 

*  From  him  proceed  the  coins  with  the  inscription  **  Shekel  ol 
Israel,**  ft°<l  the  date  of  the  **  holy  Jerusalem,**  or  the  "  deliverance  of 
8ion."  The  similar  coins  with  the  name  of  Simon,  the  prince  (Keasi) 
of  Israel,  belong  not  to  falm,  but  to  Bar-Codiba  the  leader  of  the  msor 
genta  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
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of  the  great  desert.  Hie  Syrian  empire  was  just  then  iii 
the  utmost  disorganization,  partly  through  the  failure  of  th(« 
Ilellenizing  attempts  of  Aiitiochus  Epiphanes,  partly  through 
the  troubles  as  to  the  succession  that  occurred  after  hit 
death ;  and  the  provinces  of  the  interior  were  in  fiiU  oouTm 
of  breaking  off  from  Antioch  and  the  region  of  the  coast. 
In  Commagene  for  instance,  the  most  northerly  province  of 
Syria  on  the  Gappadocian  frontier,  the  satrap  Ptolemaeus 
asserted  his  independence,  as  did  also  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  the  prince  of  Edessa  in  northern  Mesopo* 
tamia  or  the  province  of  Osroene,  and  the  satrap  TimarohuH 
in  the  important  province  of  Media ;  in  fact  the  latter  got 
bis  independence  confirmed  by  the  Roman  senate,  and,  sup- 
ported by  Armenia  as  his  ally,  ruled  us  far  down  as  Seleu- 
cia  on  the  Tigris.  Disorders  of  this  sort  were  permanent 
features  of  tlie  Asiatic  empire :  the  provinces  under  their 
partially  or  wholly  independent  satraps  were  in  continual 
revolt,  as  was  also  the  capital  "with  its  insubordinate  and  r^ 
fractory  populace  resembling  that  of  Rome  or  Alexandria. 
The  whole  pack  of  neighbouring  kings — ^those  of  Egypt, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Pergamus — incessantly  interfered  in 
the  afiairs  of  Syria  and  fostered  disputes  as  to  the  succe» 
sion,  so  that  civil  war  and  the  division  of  the  sovereignty 
de  facto  among  two  or  more  pretenders  became  almost 
standing  calamities  of  the  country.  The  Roman  protecting 
power,  if  it  did  not  instigate  these  neighbours,  was  an  in- 
active ^ectator.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  new  Parthian 
ein}»ird  from  the  eastward  pressed  hard  on  the  aliens  not 
merely  with  its  material  power,  but  with  the  whole  supe- 
riority of  its  national  language  and  religion  and  of  its  nt^ 
tional  military  and  political  organization.  This  is  not  yet 
the  place  for  a  description  of  the  revived  empire  of  Cyrus ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  generally  the  &ct  that  powerful  as 
was  the  influence  of  Hellenism  in  its  composition,  the  Par- 
thian state,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Selcucidae,  was 
based  on  a  national  and  religious  reaction,  and  that  the  old 
Iranian  language,  the  order  of  the  Magi  and  the  worship  of 
Mithra,  the  oriental  feudal  constitution,  the  cavalry  of  tlH 
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desert  and  the  bow  aud  arrow,  first  emerged  there  in  r» 
newed  and  triumphant  opposition  to  Hellenism.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Syria  in  presence  of  all  this  was  really 
pitiable.  The  family  of  the  Seleucidae  was  by  no  meam 
so  enervated  as  that  of  the  Lagidae  for  instance,  and  soni« 
of  them  were  not  deficient  in  valour  and  ability ;  they  rsi 
duced,  it  may  be,  one  or  another  of  those  numerous  rebels, 
pretenders,  and  intermeddlers  to  order ;  but  their  doraiuion 
had  so  little  of  a  firm  foundation  that  it  was  unable  to  ini« 
pose  even  a  temporary  check  on  anarchy.  The  result  was 
inevitable.  The  eastern  provinces  of  Syria  under  their  un* 
protected  or  even  insurgent  satraps  fell  into  subjection  to 
the  Parthians;  Persia,  Babylonia,  Media  were  for  ever 
severed  from  the  Syrian  empire ;  the  new  state  of  the  Par^ 
thians  reached  on  both  sides  of  the  great  desert  from  the 
Oxus  and  the  Hindoo  Coosh  to  the  Tigris  and  the  desert  of 
Arabia— -once  more,  like  the  Persian  empire  and  all  the 
older  great  states  of  Asia,  a  pure  continental  monarchy,  and 
once  more,  just  like  the  Persian  empire,  engaged  in  per- 
petual feud  on  the  one  side  with  the  peoples  of  Turan,  on 
the  other  with  the  Occidentals.  The  Syrian  state  embraced 
at  the  most  Mesopotamia  in  addition  to  the  region  of  the 
coast,  and  disappeared,  more  in  consequence  of  its  internal 
disorganization  than  of  its  diminished  size,  for  ever  from 
the  ranks  of  the  great  states.  If  the  danger — ^which  was 
repeatedly  imminent — of  a  total  subjugation  of  the  land  by 
the  Parthians  was  averted,  that  result  must  be  ascribed  not 
to  the  resistance  of  the  last  Seleucidae  and  still  less  to  the 
influence  of  Home,  but  rather  to  the  manifold  internal  dis- 
turbances in  the  Parthian  empire  itself,  and  above  all  to  the 
incursions  of  the  peoples  of  the  Turanian  bteppes  into  ita 
•astern  provinces. 

Tiiis  revoluMon  m  the  relations  of  the  peoples  in  the 
.^Miotion  of  interior  of  Asia  is  the  turning-point  in  the  hi^ 
e^i^eftiie  ^^^J  ^^  antiquity.  The  tide  of  national  move 
^^•^  ment,  which  had  hitherto  poured  from  the  weal 

to  the  east  and  had  found  in  Alexander  the  Great  its  last 
and  highest  exp7?i»ion,  was  followed  by  the  ebb.     On  th« 
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establishment  cf  the  Parthian  stale  not  only  were  such  IIe]« 
lenic  elements  as  may  still  perhaps  have  been  preserved  in 
Bactria  and  along  the  Indus  lost,  but  western  Iran  also  re 
lapsed  into  the  track  which  had  been  abandoned  for  centu- 
ries but  still  was  not  yet  obliterated.  The  Roman  senate 
saoriiioed  the  first  essential  result  of  the  policy  of  Alex 
•nder,  and  thereby  paved  the  way  for  that  retrograde  move 
ment)  whose  last  offshoots  ended  in  the  Alhambra  of  Gra^ 
oada  and  in  the  great  Mosque  of  Constantinople.  So  long 
as  the  country  from  Ragae  and  Persepolis  to  the  Mediter* 
ranean  obeyed  the  king  of  Antioch,  the  power  of  Roma 
extended  to  the  border  of  the  great  desert ;  the  Parthian 
state  could  never  take  its  place  among  the  dependencies  of 
the  Mediterranean  empire,  not  because  it  was  so  very  pow- 
erful, but  because  it  had  its  centre  far  from  the  coast  in  the 
interior  of  Asia.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  world 
had  obeyed  the  Occidentals  alone,  and  the  East  seemed  to 
be  for  these  merely  what  America  and  Australia  afterwards 
became  for  the  Europeans.  With  Mithradates  1.  the  East 
re-entered  the  sphere  of  political  movement.  The  worli 
had  again  two  masters. 

It  remains  that  we  glance  at  the  maritime  relations  of 
Maritmie  ^^^^  period ;  although  there  is  hardly  anything 
relations.        ^  j^^,  g^y^  except  that  there  no  longer  existed 

anywhere  a  naval  power.  Carthage  was  annihilated ;  the 
war-fleet  of  Syria  was  destroyed  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty ;  the  wax^marine  of  Egypt,  once  so  powerful,  was 
under  its  present  indolent  rulers  in  deep  decay.  The  minor 
states,  and  particularly  the  mercantile  cities,  had  doubtless 
some  armed  transports ;  but  these  were  not  even  adequate 
for  thd  task — so  difficult  in  the  Mediterranean — of  repress* 
ing  piracy  Thii  task  r.3cessarily  devolved  oii 
Rome  as  the  leading  power  in  the  Mediter 
ranean-  While  a  century  previously  the  Romans  had  cot\9 
forward  in  this  matter  with  especial  and  salutary  vigour 
and  had  in  particular  introduced  their  supremacy  in  tlte 
East  by  a  maritime  police  energetically  handled  for  the 
general  good  (ii.  91),  the  complete  i  ullity  of  this  police  al 
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the  very  l^eginning  of  this  period  is  a  distinct  indieatioB  ai 
the  ftarfulJy  rapid  decline  of  the  aristocratic  goTernment 
Rome  no  longer  possessed  a  fleet  of  her  own  ;  she  was  con- 
tent tc  make  requisitions  for  ships,  when  it  seemed  nece» 
Bar}',  from  the  maritime  towns  of  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and 
dsewhere.  The  consequence  naturally  was,  that  buccaneei^ 
b^  became  organized  and  consolidated.  Something,  per* 
haps,  though  not  enough,  was  done  towards  its  suppressioUi 
so  far  as  the  direct  power  of  the  Romans  extended,  in  thi 
Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas.  The  expeditions  directed 
against  the  Dalmatian  and  Ligurian  coasts  at  this  epoch 
aimed  more  especially  at  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the 
two  Italian  seas ;  for  the  same  reason  the  Bidearic  islands 
were  occupied  in  631  (p.  32).  But  in  the  Mau- 
retanian  and  Greek  waters  the  inhabitants  along 
the  coast  and  the  mariners  were  left  to  settle  matters  with 
the  corsairs  in  one  way  or  another,  as  they  best  could ;  for 
Roman  policy  adhered  to  the  principle  of  troubling  itself 
as  little  as  possible  about  these  more  remote  regions.  The 
disorganized  and  bankrupt  commonwealths  in  the  states 
along  the  coast  thus  left  to  themselves  naturally  became 
places  of  refuge  for  the  corsairs ;  and  there  was  no  want  of 
such,  more  especially  in  Asia. 

A  bad  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  belonged  to  Crete, 
which,  from  its  favourable  situation  and  the 
weakness  or  laxity  of  the  great  states  of  the 
West  and  East,  was  the  only  one  of  all  th^^  Greek  settle- 
ments that  had  preserved  its  independence.  Roman  com- 
missioners doubtless  came  and  went  to  the  island,  but  ao* 
oomplished  still  less  there  than  they  did  even  m  Syria  and 
Egypt  It  seemed  almost  as  if  fate  had  left  liberty  to  the 
Cretans  only  in  order  to  show  what  was  the  result  of  Hel- 
lenic independence.  It  was  a  dreadful  picture.  The  old 
Doric  rigour  of  the  Cretan  institutions  had  become  just  as 
in  Tarentum  changed  into  a  licentious  democracy,  and  thf 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  wild  love  of  quar 
telling  and  plunder ;  a  respectable  Greek  himself  testifies^ 
that  in  Crete  alone  nothing  was  accounted  disgraceful  thai 
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was  lucratiye,  and  even  the  Apostle  Paul  quotea  with  ap< 
pro¥al  the  saying  of  a  Cretan  poet^ 

K^^Tfq  aft  4'tvatcu,  xaxa  ^i>^^/a,  yaarl^ff:  a^yal. 

Perpetual  civil  v  ars,  notwithstanding  the  Boman  eSorts  U 
bring  about  peaee,  converted  one  flourishing  township  after 
another  on  the  old  '^  island  of  the  hundred  eities"  into 
haaps  of  ruins.  Its  inhabitants  roamed  as  robbers  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  land  and  by  sea ;  the  island  became  the  re- 
oruiting  ground  for  the  surrounding  kingdoms  after  that 
evil  was  no  longer  tolerated  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  above 
all  the  true  seat  of  piracy ;  about  this  period,  lor  instance, 
the  idand  of  Siphnus  was  thoroughly  pillaged  by  a  fleet  of 
Cretan  corsairs.  Rhodes — which,  besides,  was  unable  to 
recover  from  the  loss  of  its  possessions  on  the  mainland 
and  from  the  blows  inflicted  on  its  commerce  (ii.  363)— ex- 
pended its  last  energies  in  the  wars  which  it  found  itself 
fx>mpelled  to  wage  against  the  Cretans  for  the  suppression 
of  piracy  (about  600),  and  in  whieh  the  Romans 
sought  to  mediate,  but  without  earnestness  and 
apparently  without  success. 

Along  with  Cxete,  Cilicia  soon  began  to  become  a  seeond 
^^  home  for  this  buccaneering  system.      Piracy 

there  not  only  gained  ground  owing  to  the  im« 
potence  of  the  Syrian  rulers,  but  the  usurper  Diodotus 
Trypfaon,  who  had  risen  from  a  slave  to  be  king  of  Syrit 
(608-6.15),  encouraged  it  by  all  means  in  its 
chief  seat,  the  rugged  or  western  Cilicia,  with  a 
view  to  strength^!  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  corsairs. 
The  uncommonly  lucrative  character  of  the  traiKc  with  the 
pirates,  who  were  at  once  the  principal  captors  of,  and  deal- 
era  in,  slaves,  procured  for  them  among  the  mercantile  pub- 
lio^  even  iu  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  and  Delos,  a  certain  tolera* 
tion,  in  which  the  very  governments  sympathized  at  least 
by  inaction.    The  evil  was  so  serious  that  the  senate,  about 
611,   sent  its  best  man  Scipio  Aemilianus  to 
Alexandrm  and  Syria,  in  order  to  ascertain  oe 
the  spot  whait  eould  be  done  with  it     But  diplomatic  rep 
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resentatiotifi  b^  the  Romans  did  not  make  weak  govern* 
ments  strong ;  there  was  no  other  remedy  but  that  of  di- 
rectly maintaining  a  fleet  in  these  waters,  and  for  this  the 
Roman  government  lacked  energy  and  perseverance.  So 
all  things  just  remained  on  the  old  footing ;  the  piratic  fleet 
was  the  only  considerable  naval  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  capture  of  men  was  the  only  trade  that  flour* 
khed  there.  The  Roman  government  was  an  onlooker; 
but  the  Roman  merchants,  as  the  best  customers  in  the 
Blave  market,  kept  up  an  active  and  friendly  trafiic  with  the 
pirate  captains,  as  the  most  important  wholesale  dealers  in 
that  commodity,  at  Delos  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  followed  the  transformation  of  the  outward 
fjenerai  relations  of   Rome  and  the  Romano-Hellenio 

resait  world  generally  in  its  leading  outlines,  from  the 

battle  of  Pydna  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi,  from  the 
Tagus  and  the  Bagradas  to  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  It 
was  a  great  and  diflicult  problem  which  Rome  undertook, 
when  she  undertook  to  govern  this  Romano-Hellenic  world ; 
it  was  not  wholly  misunderstood,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
solved.  The  untenableness  of  the  idea  of  Cato's  time — ^that 
the  state  should  be  limited  to  Italy,  and  that  its  rule  beyond 
Italy  should  be  only  a  protectorate — was  doubtless  discerned 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  following  generation ;  and  the 
necessity  of  substituting  for  this  protectorate  a  direct  sove- 
reignty of  Rome,  that  should  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
communities,  was  doubtless  recognized.  But  instead  of 
carrying  out  this  new  arrangement  flrirtjy,  speedily,  and 
uniformly,  they  annexed  isolated  provinces  just  as  con^ 
venience,  caprice,  collateral  advantage,  or  accident  led  them 
to  do  so ;  whereas  the  greater  portion  of  the  dependent 
f  tates  either  remained  in  the  intolerable  uncertainty  of  their 
former  position,  or  even,  as  was  the  case  with  Syria  espe* 
cially,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  influence  of  Rome.  And 
even  the  government  itself  degenerated  more  and  more  into 
a  feeble  and  short-sighted  selfishness.  They  were  content 
with  governing  from  one  day  to  another,  and  merely  tran» 
acting  the  current  business  as  exigency  required.    Th^f 
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were  stern  masters  towards  the  weak.  Wheu  the  free  city 
of  Mylasa  in  Caria  sent  to  Publius  Crassus,  con« 
sill  in  623,  a  beam  for  the  construction  of  a 
battering*ram  different  from  what  he  had  asked,  the  chief 
miigistrate  of  the  town  was  scourged  for  it ;  and  Crassus 
xras  not  a  bad  man,  and  a  strictly  upright  magistrate.  On 
the  other  hand  sternness  was  wanting  in  those  cases  where 
it  would  have  been  in  place,  as  in  dealing  with  the  barbari- 
ans on  the  frontiers  and  the  pirates.  When  the  oentrai 
government  renounced  all  superintendence  and  all  oversight 
of  provincial  affairs,  it  entirely  abandoned  not  only  the  in- 
terests of  the  subjects,  but  also  those  of  the  state,  to  the 
governor  of  the  day.  The  events  which  occurred  in  Spain, 
unimportant  in  themselves,  are  instructive  in  this  respect. 
In  that  country,  where  the  government  was  less  able  than 
in  other  provinces  to  confine  itself  to  the  part  of  a  mere 
onlooker,  the  law  of  nations  was  directly  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  Roman  governors ;  and  the  honour  of  Rome 
was  permanently  dragged  in  the  mire  by  a  perfidy  and 
faithlessness  without  parallel,  by  the  most  wanton  trifling 
with  capitulations  and  treaties,  by  massacring  people  who 
had  submitted  and  instigating  the  assassination  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  this  all ;  war  was  even  waged 
asid  peace  concluded  against  the  expressed  will  of  the  su- 
preme authority  in  Rome,  and  unimportant  incidents,  such 
as  the  disobedience  of  the  Numantines,  were  developed  by 
a  rare  combination  of  perversity  and  folly  into  a  ciisis  of 
&tal  moment  for  the  state.  And  all  this  took  place  with- 
out any  effort  to  visit  it  with  even  a  serious  penalty  in 
Rome.  The  sympathies  and  rivalries  of  the  different  oo< 
terles  in  the  senate  contributed  to  determine  the  filling  up 
of  the  most  important  places  and  the  treatment  of  the.  most 
momentous  political  questions;  and  even  thus  early  the 
money  of  foreign  dynasts  found  its  way  to  the  senators  of 
Borne.  Timarchus,  the  envoy  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
king  of  Syria  (+590),  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
who  attempted  with  success  to  bribe  the  Romai 
senate ;  the  bestowal  of  presents  from  foreign  kings  on  in 
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fluent! al  senators  soon,  became  so  comnion,  that  surprise  waf 
ezoited  'when  Scipio  Aemilianus  cast  into  the  military  chest 
the  gifbs  from  the  king  of  Syria  which  reached  him  in  camp 
before  Numanlia.  The  ancient  principle,  that  rule  was  its 
own  sole  reward  and  that  such  rule  was  as  much  a  duty  and 
a  burden  as  a  privilege  and  a  benefit,  was  allowed  to  fali 
wholly  into  abeyance,  l^us  there  arose  the  new  political 
economy  which  desisted  from  the  taxation  of  the  burgesses, 
but  regarded  the  body  of  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
proiitable  possession  of  the  community,  which  it  partly 
worked  out  for  the  public  benefit,  partly  handed  oyer  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  burgesses.  Not  only  was  free  scope 
allowed  with  criminal  indulgence  to  the  unscrupulous  greed 
of  the  Roman  merchant  in  the  provincial  administration, 
but  even  the  commercial  rivals  who  were  disagreeable  to 
him  were  cleared  away  by  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  the 
most  glorious  cities  of  neighbouring  lands  were  sacrificed, 
not  to  the  barbarism  of  the  lust  of  power,  but  to  the  far 
more  horrible  barbarism  of  speculation.  By  the  ruin  of 
the  earlier  military  organization,  which  certainly  imposed 
heavy  burdens  on  the  burgesses,  the  state,  which  was  Solely 
dependent  in  the  last  resort  on  its  military  superiority,  un- 
dermined its  own  support.  The  fleet  was  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin ;  the  system  of  land  warfare  fell  into  the  most  incredi- 
ble decay.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  Asiatic  and  African 
frontiers  wcus  devolved  on  the  subjects  ;  and  what  could  not 
be  so  devolved,  such  as  the  defence  of  the  frontier  in  Italy, 
Macedonia,  and  Spain,  was  managed  after  the  most  wretched 
fashion.  The  better  classes  began  to  disappear  so  much 
from  the  army,  that  it  was  already  difficult  to  raise  the 
necessary  number  of  officers  for  the  Spanish  armies.  The 
daily  increasing  aversion  to  the  Spanish  war-service  in  par- 
ticular, combined  with  the  partiality  shown  by  the  magis- 
trates  in  the  levy,  rendered  it  necessary  in  602 
to  abandon  the  old  practice  of  leaving  the  seleo 
tion  of  t]ie  requisite  number  of  soldiers  from  the  men  liabla 
to  serve  to  the  free  discretion  of  the  officers,  and  to  substl* 
tute  for  it  a  drawing  of  the  necessary  number  by  ballot,--* 
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certainly  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  military  esp)  it  dt 
eorpSf  or  of  the  warlike  efficiency  of  the  individual  divi* 
sions.  The  authorities,  instead  of  acting  with  vigour  and 
strictness,  extended  their  pitiful  flattery  of  the  people  even 
to  this  field ;  whenever  a  consul  in  the  discharge  of  his 
iuty  instituted  rigorous  levies  for  the  Spanish  service,  the 
tribunes  made  use  of  their  constitutional  right  to  arrest 
him  (603,  616) ;  and  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  Scipio's  request  that  he  should  be 
allowed  a  levy  for  the  Ntunantine  war*was  directly  rejected 
by  the  senate.  Accordingly  the  Roman  ai*mies  before  Cai^ 
thage  or  Numantia  already  remind  one  of  those  Syrian 
armies,  in  which  the  number  of  bakers,  cooks,  actors,  and 
other  non-combatants  exceeded  fourfold  that  of  the  so-called 
soldiers ;  already  the  Roman  generals  are  little  behind  their 
Carthaginian  colleagues  in  the  art  of  destroying  armies,  and 
the  wars  in  Africa  as  in  Spain,  in  Macedonia  as  in  Asia,  are 
regularly  opened  with  d^ats;  the  murder  of  Gnaeus 
Octavius  is  now  passed  over  in  silenoe;  the  assassination 
of  Viriathus  is  now  a  masterpiece  of  Roman  diplomacy ; 
the  conquest  of  Numantia  is  aow  a  great  achievement. 
How  completely  tiie  idea  of  national  and  manly  honour  was 
already  lost  among  the  Romans,  was  shown  with  epigram* 
matic  point  by  the  statue  of  the  stripped  and  bound  Man- 
dnus,  which  he  hims^f,  proud  of  his  patriotic  devotednessi 
eaused  to  be  erected  in  Rome.  Whez^ver  we  turn  our 
eyes,  we  find  the  internal  energy  as  well  as  the  external 
power  of  Rome  rapidly  on  the  decline.  The  ^ound  won 
in  gigantic  struggles  is  not  extended,  nor  in  fact  even  main- 
tained, in  this  period  of  peace.  The  government  of  the 
world,  difficult  in  the  attainment,  was  still  more  difficult  iii 
tho  preservation;  the  Roman  senate  had  mastered  th« 
brmer  task,  but  it  broke  down  imder  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  n. 

EEFORM   MOVEMENT   AND   TIBERIUS   ORAOCRUtL 

For  a  whole  generation  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  ihi 
Ronuui  I^^^Di*"^  stale  enjoyed  a  profound  calm,  scarceiy 
MTenuneiLt  varied  by  a  ripple  here  and  there  on  the  surface, 
mriodof  the  Its  dominion  extended  over  the  three  continents  j 
the  lustre  of  the  Roman  power  and  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  name  were  constantly  on  the  increase ;  all 
eyes  rested  on  Italy,  all  talents  and  all  riches  flowed  thither; 
it  seemed  as  if  a  golden  age  of  peaceful  prosperity  and  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  of  life  could  not  but  there  begin.  The 
Orientals  of  this  period  told  each  other  with  astonishment 
of  the  mighty  republic  of  the  West,  "  which  subdued  king- 
doms far  and  near,  so  that  every  one  who  heard  its  name 
trembled ;  but  which  kept  good  faith  with  its  friends  and 
clients.  Such  was  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  and  yet  no  one 
usurped  the  crown  and  no  one  glittered  in  purple  dress ; 
but  they  obeyed  whomsoever  from  year  to  year  they  made 
their  master,  and  there  was  among  them  neither  envy  nor 
discord." 

So  it  seemed  at  a  distance;  matters  wore  a  different 
Spread  of  aspect  on  a  closer  view.  The  government  of 
d«oay.  ^Y^Q  aristocracy  was  in  full  train  to  destroy  iti 

own  work.  Not  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  vaur 
quished  at  Cannae  and  the  victors  of  Zama  had  so  utterly 
degenerated  from  their  fathers  and  grandfathers ;  the  differ* 
ence  was  not  so  much  in  the  men  who  now  sat  in  the  senate 
as  in  the  times.  Where  a  limited  number  of  old  families 
of  established  wealth  and  hereditary  political  importance 
conducts  the  government,  it  will  display  in  seasons  of  dan- 
ger an  incomparable  tenacity  of  purpose  and  pbwer  of 
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heroic  self-sacrifioey  just  as  in  seasons  of  tranquility  it  wiU 
be  short-sighted,  selfish,  and  negligent — the  germs  of  botli 
results  are  essentially  involved  in  its  hereditary  and  col- 
legiate character.  The  morbid  matter  had  been  long  iE 
existence,  but  it  needed  the  sun  of  prosperity  to  develop  it» 
There  was  a  profound  meaning  in  the  question  of  Cato, 
"  What  was  to  become  of  Rome  when  she  should  no  longer 
have  any  state  to  fear  ?  "  That  point  had  now  been  reached 
Every  neighbour  whom  she  might  have  feared  was  politi- 
cally annihilated ;  and  of  the  men  who  had  been  reared 
under  the  old  order  of  things  in  the  severe  school  of  the 
Hannibalic  war,  and  whose  words  still  sounded  as  echoes  of 
that  mighty  epoch  so  long  as  they  survived,  death  called 
one  after  another  away,  till  at  length  the  voice  of  the  last 
of  them,  the  veteran  Cato,  ceased  to  be  heard  in  the  senate- 
house  and  in  the  Forum.  A  younger  generation  came  to 
he  helm,  and  their  policy  was  a  sorry  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion of  the  veteran  patriot.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  shape  which  the  government  of  the  subjects  and  the 
external  policy  of  Rome  assumed  in  their  hands.  In  inter- 
nal atfairs  they  were,  if  possible,  still  more  disposed  to  let 
the  ship  drive  before  the  wind  :  if  we  understand  by  inter- 
nal government  more  than  the  transaction  of  current  busi- 
ness, there  was  at  this  period  no  government  in  Rome  at 
all.  The  single  leading  thought  of  the  governing  corpora- 
tion was  the  maintenance  and,  if  possible,  the  increase  of 
their  usurped  privileges.  It  was  not  the  state  that  had  a 
title  to  get  the  right  and  best  man  for  its  supreme  magis- 
tracy ;  but  every  member  of  the  coterie  had  an  inborn 
title  to  the  highest  office  of  the  state— a  title  not  to  be 
prejudiced  by  the  unfair  rivalry  of  his  peers  or  by  the  en 
croachments  of  the  excluded.  Accordingly  the  cll«iue  pro 
posed  to  itself,  as  its  most  important  political  aim,  the 
restriction  of  re-election  to  the  consulship  and  the  exclusion 
of  "  new  \nen  ;  "  *  and  in  »ct  it  succeeded  in  ootaining  thfl 

*  In  687  the  law  restricting  re-election  to  the  consulship  was  bus 
prnded  during  the  coDtinuance  of  the  war  in.  Italy,  that  is,  down  to  561 
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legal  prohibition  of  the  former  about  603,  irod 

contented  itself  with  a  government  of  aristo- 
cratic nobodies.  Even  the  inaction  of  the  government  in 
Its  outward  relations  was  doubtless  connected  with  this 
policy  of  the  nobility,  exclusive  towards  oomroonerai  and 
distrustful  towards  the  individual  members  of  their  own 
order.  By  no  surer  means  could  they  keep  commoners, 
whose  deeds  wei'e  their  patent  of  nobility,  aloof  from  the 
pure  circles  of  the  aristocracy  than  by  giving  no  oppoiv 
tunity  to  any  one  to  perform  deeds  at  all ;  to  the  existing 
government  of  general  mediocrity  even  an  aristocratic  con- 
queror of  Syria  or  Egypt  would  have  proved  extremely 
inconvenient. 

It  is  true  that  now  also  there  was  no  want  of  opposition^ 

and  it  was  even  to  a  certain  extent  effectual, 
msmptoat  *p|j^  adminififtration  of  justice  was  improved. 
^afnoT**  The  administrative  jurisdiction,  which  the  senate 
^J^         exercised  either  personally  or  by  extraordinary 

commissions,  as  occasion  required,  over  the  pro- 
vincial m^istrates,  was  confessedly  inadequate.  It  was  an 
innovation  with  a  momentous  bearing  on  the  whole  publio 

life  of  the  Roman  community,  when  in  605,  on 
.  the  proposal  of  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso,  a  stand- 
ing senatorial  commission  {quaeatio  ordinaria)  was  insti- 
tuted Jo  try  in  judicial  form  the  compfoints  of  the  provip- 
cials  regarding^the  extortionjof  their  Roman  magistrates. 
An  effort  was  made  to  emancipate  the  comitia  from  the 

(il  884 ;  Uv.  xxvii.  6).  But  after  the  detth  of  Mar^ellaa  in  546  i^ 
electioni  to  tlie  consulship,  if  we  do  not  include  the  abdicating  coDfiolf 
of  692,  only  occurred  in  the  years  547,  554,  660,  679,  686,  686,  591, 
696,  699,  602 ;  consequently  not  oftener  in  those  fifty-six  years  than, 
for  instance,  in  the  ten  years  401-410.  Only  one  of  these,  and  that 
the  very  last,  took  place  in  violation  of  the  ten  years'  interval  (i.  403) ; 
and  beyond  doubt  the  singular  election  of  Marcus  Marcel!  us  who  wai 
consul  in  688  and  599  to  a  third  consulship  in  602,  with  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  are  not  acqutdnted,  gave  occasion  to  the  law 
prohibiting  re-election  to  the  consulship  altogether  (Liv.  Up.  66) ;  e» 
podally  as  this  proposal  must  hayo  been  introduced  before  006,  seeiii| 
that  it  wu  supported  by  Oato  (p.  56,  Jordan). 
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Vote  by         preponderating  influence  of  the  aristocracy.    Hie 
^^^^'^  panacea  of  Roman  democracy  was  vote  by  bal- 

lot in  the   assemblies  of  the  burgesses,  which  was  intro- 
duced first  fbr  the  elections  of  magistrates  by 
**•  the  Gabinian  law  (615),  then  for  the  public  tri- 

IW.  bunals  by  the  Cassian  law  (617),  lastly  foi  the 

voting  on  legislative  proposals  by  the  Papirian 
isl  law  (623).     In  a  similar  way  soon  afterwarda 

U9.  (about  625)  the  senators  were  by  decree  of  the 

Ezcinsion  of    people  enjoined  to  surrender  their  public  horse 
fromTffe**"     ^^  admission  to  the  senate,  and  thereby  to  re- 
Sn^iS?       nounce  their  privilege  of  voting  in  the  eighteen 
equestrian  centuries  (ii.  370).     These  measureb> 
directed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  electors  from  the  ruling 
aristocratic  order,  may  perhaps  have  seemed  to  the  party 
which  suggested  them  the  first  steps  towards  a  regeneration 
of  the  state ;  in  fact  they  made  not  the  slightest  change  m 
the  nullity  and  want  of  freedom  of  the  legally  supreme 
organ  of  the  Roman  community ;  indeed  that  nullity  was 
only  the  more  palpably  evinced  to  all  whom  it  did  or  did 
not  concern.     Equally  ostentatious  and  equally  empty  was 
the  formal  recognition  accorded  to  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  burgesses  by  the  transference  of  their 
place  of  assembly  from  the  old  Comitium  below 
the  senate-house  to  the  Forum  (about  609). 
But  this  hostility  between  the  formal  sovereignty  of  the 
Theirabite       people  and  the  practically  subsisting  constitu- 
oiedtons.         |j|(,„   ^^^g  \^  great  part  a  semblance.      Party 

phrases  were  in  free  circulation  :  of  the  parties  themselves 
there  was  little  trace  in  matters  really  and  directly  practi- 
cal. Throughout  the  whole  seventh  centuiy  the  annual 
public  elections  to  the  civil  magistracies,  especially  to  the 
eoiisulship  and  censorship,  formed  the  real  standing  question 
of  the  day  and  theioSusof  political  agitation  ;  but  it  wa« 
only  in  isolated  and  rare  instances  that  the  different  candi* 
dates  represented  opposite  political  principles ;  ordinarily 
the  question  related  purely  to  persons,  and  it  was  for  the 
WMirse  of  affairs  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  majcsr 
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ity  of  the  votes  fell  to  a  Caecilian  or  to  a  CorDelian.  [^The 
Romans  thus  lacked  that  which  outweighs  and  compenaatef 
all  the  evils  of  party-life — the  free  and  common  movement 
of  the  masse.s  towards  what  they  discern  as  a  befitting  aim 
—and  yet  endured  all  those  evils  sol^  for  the  benefit  of 
the  paltry  game  of  the  ruling  coteriesT]  It  was  comparo 
lively  easy  for  the  Roman  noble  to  enter  on  the  career  of 
oflice  as  quaestor  or  tribune  of  the  people ;  but  the  consul- 
ship and  the  censorship  were  attainable  by  him  only  through 
great  exertions  prolonged  for  years.  The  prizes  were 
many,  but  those  really  worth  having  were  few ;  the  com« 
petitors  ran,  as  a  Roman  poet  once  said,  as  it  were  ofer  a 
race-course  wide  at  the  starting-point  but  gradually  narrow- 
ing  its  dimensions.  This  was  right,  so  long  as  the  magis- 
tracy was — what  it  was  called — ^an  "  honour  "  and  men  of 
military,  political,  or  juristic  ability  were  rival  competitors 
for  the  rare  chaplets ;  but  now  the  practical  exclusiveness 
of  the  nobility  did  away  with  the  benefit  of  competition, 
and  left  only  its  disadvantages.  With  few  exceptions  the 
young  men  belonging  to  the  ruling  families  crowded  into 
the  political  career,  and  their  impetuous  and  premature  am- 
bition soon  caught  at  means  more  effective  than  useful  action 
for  the  public  good.  The  first  requisite  for  a  public  career 
came  to  be  powerful  connections ;  and  therefore  that  career 
began,  not  as  formerly  in  the  camp,  but  in  the  ante-cham- 
bers of  influential  men.  A  new  and  genteel  body  of  clients 
now  undertook — what  had  formerly  been  done  only  by  de- 
pendents and  freedmen — to  come  and  wait  on  their  patron 
early  in  the  mornii^j,  and  to  appear  publicly  in  his  train. 
But  the  populace  also  was  a  great  lord,  and  desired  as  such 
to  receive  attention.  The  rabble  began  to  demand  as  its 
fight  that  the  future  consul  should  recognize  and  honour  the 
•overeign  people  in  every  ragged  idler  of  the  street,  and 
that  every  candidate  should  in  his  "  going  round  "  {ambitus) 
salute  every  individual  voter  by  name  and  press  his  hand« 
The  world  of  quality  readily  entered  into  this  degrading 
canvass.  The  true  candidate  cringed  not  only  in  the  palace^ 
but  also  on  the  street,  .and  recommended  himself  to  thf 
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multitude  by  flattering  attentions,  indulgences,  and  civilitlea 
more  or  less  refined.  Demagogtsm  and  the  cry  for  reforms 
were  sedulously  employed  to  attract  the  notice  and  &vour 
of  the  public ;  and  they  were  the  more  effective,  the  more 
they  attacked  not  things  but  persons^  It  became  the  eus* 
torn  for  beardless  youths  of  genteel  birth  to  introduce  them<- 
BeWes  with  ic^^  into  public  life  by  playing  afresh  the  part 
of  Cato  with  the  immature  passion  of  their  boyish  elo- 
quence, and  by  constituting  and  proclaiming  themselves 
st<9rte-prosecutors,  if  possible,  against  some  man  of  very 
high  standing  and  very  great  unpopularity ;  the  Romans 
suffered  the  grave  institutions  of  criminal  justice  and  of 
political  police  to  become  a  means  of  soliciting  office.  The 
provision  or,  what  was  still  worse,  the  promise  of  magnifi- 
cent popular  amusements  had  long  been  liie,  as  it  were 
legal,  prerequisite  to  the  obtaining  of  the  consulship  (ii. 
409)  ;  now  the  votes  of  the  electors  began  to  be  directly 
purchased  with  money,  as  is  shown  by  the  prohibition 
issued  against  this  about  595.  Perhaps  the 
worst  consequence  of  the  continual  courting  of 
the  favour  of  the  multitude  by  the  ruling  aristocracy  was 
the  incompatibility  of  such  a  be^ng  and  fawning  part  with 
the  position  Which  the  government  should  rightfully  occupy 
in  relation  to  the  governed.  The  government  was  thus  con 
verted  from  a  blessing  into  a  curse  for  the  people.  They 
no  longer  ventured  to  disipose  of  the  property  and  blood  of 
the  burgesses,  as  exigency  required,  for  tlie  good  of  their 
country.  They  allowed  the  burgesses  to  become  habituated 
to  the  dangerous  idea  that  they  were  legally  exempt  from 
the  paym^it  of  direct  taxes  even  by  way  of  advance — afbet 
the  war  with  Perseus  no  further  advance  was  asked  from 
the  community.  They  allowed  tiieir  military  system  to 
decay  rather  than  compd  the  burgesses  to  ^ter  the  odious 
transmarine  service ;  how  it  &red  with  the  individual  magis- 
trates who  attempted  to  carry  out  the  conscription  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  has  already  been  related 
(p.  91). 

In  the  Rome  of  this  qK>oh  the  two  evik  of  a  de^en^rstf 

Vol.  III.— r> 
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oligarchy  and  a  democracy  still  undeveloped  but 
imdS^  already  cankered  in  the  bud  were  uiterwoven  in 
^^^  a  manner  pregnant  with  &tal  results.     Accord- 

ing to  their  party  names,  which  were  first  heard  during  this 
period,  the  '*  Optimates  "  wished  to  give  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  best,  the  ^  Populares  ^  to  that  of  the  community  ; 
but  in  fact  there  was  in  the  Rome  of  that  day  neither  a  true 
aristocracy  nor  a  truly  selAdetermining  community.  Both 
parties  contended  alike  for  shadows,  and  numbered  in  their 
ranks  none  but  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites.  Both  were 
equally  affected  by  political  corruption,  and  both  were  in 
&ct  equally  worthless.  Both  were  necessarily  .tied  down  to 
the  status  quo,  for  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other 
was  there  found  any  political  idea — to  say  nothing  of  any 
political  plan — reaching  beyond  the  existing  state  of  things ; 
and  accordingly  the  two  parties  were  so  entirely  in  agree« 
ment  that  they  met  at  every  step  as  respected  both  means 
and  ends,  and  a  change  of  party  was  a  change  of  political 
tactics  more  than  of  political  sentiments.  The  common- 
wealth would  beyond  doubt  have  been  a  gainer,  if  either 
the  aristocracy  had  directly  introduced  a  hereditary  rots^ 
tion  instead  of  election  by  the  burgesses,  or  the  democracy 
had  produced  from  within  it  a  real  demagogic  government. 
But  these  Optimates  and  these  Populares  of  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  were  far  too  indispensable  for  each 
other  to  wage  such  internecine  war ;  they  not  only  could 
not  destroy  each  other,  but,  even  if  they  had  been  able  to 
do  so,  they  would  not  have  been  willing.  Meanwhile  the 
commonwealth  was  politically  and  morally  more  and  more 
unhinged,  and  was  verging  towards  utter  disorganization. 
The  crisis  with  which  the  Roman  revolution  was  opened 
arose  not  out  of  this  paltry  political  conflict,  but 
out  of  the  economic  and  social  relations  which 
the  Roman  government  allowed,  like  everything  else,  sim- 
ply to  take  dieir  course,  and  which  thus  found  opportunity 
to  bring  the  morbid  matter,  that  had  been  long  fermenting, 
without  hindrance  and  with  fearful  rapidity  and  violence,  to 
malurity.    From  a  very  early  period  the  Roman  ecoi.omy 
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was  based  on  the  two  bctors — ^always  in  que&t  of  eacb 
other,  and  always  at  variance— the  husbandry  oi  the  small 
farmer  and  the  money  of  the  capitalist*  The  latter  in  th6 
closest  alliance  with  landholding  on  a  great  scale  had  already 
for  centuries  waged  against  the  farmer-class  a  war,  which 
teemed  as  though  it  could  not  but  terminate  in  the  destruc 
tion  first  of  the  &rmers  and  thereafter  of  the  whole  com 
monwealth,  but  was  broken  off  without  being  properly  d» 
cided  in  consequence  of  the  successful  wars  aud  the  compre^ 
hensive  and  ample  distribution  of  domains  for  which  these 
wars  gave  facilities.  It  has  already  been  shown  (ii.  441* 
448)  that  in  the  same  age,  which  renewed  the  distinction 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  under  altered  names,  the 
disproportionate  accumulation  of  capital  was  preparing  a 
second  assault  on  the  farming  system.  It  is  true  that  the 
method  was  different.  Formerly  the  small  fiurmer  had 
been  ruined  by  advances  of  money,  which  practically  re- 
duced him  to  be  the  mere  steward  of  his  creditor ;  now  he 
was  crushed  by  the  competition  of  transmarine,  and  espe- 
cially of  slave-grown,  com.  The  capitalists  kept  pace  with 
the  times ;  capital,  while  waging  war  against  labour  or  in 
other  words  against  the  liberty  of  the  person,  of  course  as 
it  had  always  done  under  the  strictest  form  of  law,  waged 
it  no  longer  in  the  unseemly  fashion  which  converted  the 
free  man  on  account  of  debt  into  a  slave,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  slaves  regularly  bought  and  paid  \  the  former 
usurer  of  the  capital  appeared  in  a  shape  conformable  to 
the  times  as  the  owner  of  industrial  plantations.  But  the 
ultimate  result  was  in  both  cases  the  same — ^the  deprecift* 
tion  of  the  Italian  farms ;  the  supplanting  of  the  petty  \i\m» 
bandry,  first  in  a  part  of  the  provinces  and  then  in  Italy, 
by  the  farming  of  large  estates ;  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
devote  the  latter  in  Italy  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the 
culture  of  the  olive  and  vine ;  finally,  the  replacing  of  the 
free  labourers  iu  the  provinces  as  in  Italy  by  slaves.  Just 
as  the  nobility  was  more  dangerous  than  the  patriciate,  be- 
cause the  former  could  not  like  the  latter  be  set  aside  by  a 
change  of  the  constitution ;  so  this  new  power  of  capital 
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was  rnorre  dangeroas  than  that  of  the  fourth  and  filth  oeo 
turies,  because  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose  it  by 
dianges  m  the  law  of  the  land. 

Before  we  attempt  to  describe  the  txourse  of  this  second 
great  ooniflict  between  labour  and  capital,  \t  is 
Sirenue-  neoessary  to  give  here  some  indication  of  th« 
*"*'**"  nature  and  extent  of  the  system  of  slaTory. 
VI  e  have  not  now  to  do  with  the  old,  in  some  measure  in- 
nocent, rural  slavery,  inider  which  the  former  either  tilled 
the  field  along  "with  his  slave,  or,  if  he  possessed  more  land 
than  he  could  manage,  placed  the  slave— either  as  steward 
or  as  a  sort  of  lessee  obliged  to  render  up  a  pprtion  of  the 
produce— over  a  detached  farm  (i.  255).  Such  relations  no 
doubt  existed  at  all  times — around  Comum,  for  instance, 
they  were  still  the  rule  in  the  time  of  the  empire — bnt  as 
exceptional  features  in  privileged  districts  and  on  humanely 
managed  estates.  What  we  now  refer  to  is  the  system  of 
slavery  on  a  great  scale,  which  in  the  Roman  state,  as  foi- 
merly  in  the  Carthaginian,  grew  out  of  the  ascendancy  of 
capital.  While  the  captives  taken  in  war  and  the  heredi- 
tary transmission  of  slavery  sufRced  to  keep  up  the  stock 
of  slaves  during  the  earlier  period,  this  system  of  slavery 
was,  just  like  that  of  America,  based  on  the  methodically 
prosecuted  hunting  of  man ;  for,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  slaves  were  used  with  little  regard  to  their  life  or 
propagation,  the  slave  population  was  constantly  on  the 
wane,  and  even  the  wars  which  were  always  furnishing 
fresh  masses  to  the  slave  market  were  not  sufficient  to  cover 
ttie  deficit.  No  country  where  this  species  of  game  could 
be  hunted  remained  exempt  from  visitation ;  even  in  Italy 
It  was  a  thmg  by  no  means  unheard  of,. that  the  poor  free- 
man waa  placed  by  his  employer  among  the  slaves.  But 
tiie  Negroland  of  that  period  was  western  Asia,*  where  the 

*  It  was  B&ierted  even  then,  that  tbe  huiuan  race  hi  that  qaartei 
WHB  pre-emi&entlj  fitted  for  slavery  by  its  ispecial  power  of  enduranee 
Plaiitus  (Trm.  642)  cominends  the  Syrians :  fferuu  quod  paiUtaitnmwf 
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Cretan  and  Cilidan  corsair^  the  real  professional  alavet 
kunters  and  slave-dealers,  robbed  the  ooasts  of  Syria  and 
the  Greek  islands;  and  where,  emulatieg  their  feats,  the 
Roman  revenue*farmers  instituted  human  hunis  in  the  oil 
ent  states  and  incorporated  those  whom  they  cc^ured 
among  their  slaves.  This  was  done  to  sudi  an  extent,  ^ai 
about  650  the  king  oP  Ktkynaa  declared  hixjo^ 
aelf  unable  to  furnish  the  required  oontingen^ 
because  all  the  people  eapable  of  labour  had  been  dragged 
eff  from  his  kingdom  by  the  revenuifrikrmerB^  At  the 
great  slave  market  in  Belos^  where  the  slave^ealers  of  Asia 
Minor  dispojfed  of  their  wares  to  Italian  speculators,  on  one 
day  as  many  as  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  been  disem- 
barked  in  the  morning  and  to  have  been  all  sold  belore 
evening — a  proof  at  once  how  enormous  was  the  number 
of  slaves  delivered,  and  how,  notwithstanding,  the  demand 
still  exceeded  the  supply.  It  was  no  wonder.  Already  in 
describing  the  Roman  economy  of  the  sixth  centuey  we 
have  explained  that  it  waa  based,  like  all  the  great  dealings 
of  antiquity  generally,  on  the  employment  of  slaves  (ii« 
434  et  seq,  451).  In  whatever  direction  speculation  applied 
itself,  its  instrument  was  invariably  nuan  reduced  in  law  to 
the  status  of  a  beast  of  bttrden.  Trades  were  in  great  part 
oarried  on  by  slaves,  so  that  the  proceeds  belonged  to  the 
mastw.  The  levying  of  the  public  reveaues  in  the  lower 
departments  was  regularly  conducted  by  the  slaves  of  the 
assoeiations  that  leased  them«  Servile  hands  performed  the 
operations  of  mining,  making  pitch,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind ;  it  became  early  the  custom  to  send  herds  of  slaves 
to  the  Spanish  mines,  whose  superintendents  readily  r^ 
eeived  them  and  paid  a  high  rent  for  Uiem.  The  vme  and 
olive  harvest  in  Italy  waa  not  conducted  by  the  people  on 
the  estate,  but  was  contracted  for  by  a  slave-owner.  TIm 
tending  of  cattle  was  universally  performed  by  slaves. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  armed,  and  freqaently 
mounted,  slave-herdsmen  in  the  great  pastoral  districts  of 
Italy  (ii.  441) ;  and  the  same  sort  of  pastoral  husb<uidry 
soon  became  in  the  provinces  also  a  ftvourite  object  e  f  Ro. 
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man  speculation— *Dalroatia,  for  instanoe,  was  hardly  ao 
quired  (599)  when  the  Roman  capitalists  began 
to  prosecute  the  rearing  of  catUe  there  on  a 
great  scale  after  the  Italian  fashion.  But  fiu*  worse  in  eyery 
refipect  was  the  plantation-system  proper — the  cultivation 
of  the  fields  by  a  band  of  slaves  not  unfrequently  branded 
with  iron,  who  with  shackles  on  their  legs  performed  the 
labours  of  the  field  under  overseers  during  the  day,  and 
Were  locked  up  together  by  night  in  the  common,  frequent- 
ly subterranean,  labourers'  prison*  This  plantation«ystem 
had  migrated  from  the  East  to  Carthage  (ii.  16),  and  seems 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily,  wherci 
probably  for  this  reason,  it  appears  developed  earlier  and 
more  fully  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Boman  domin« 
ions,*  We  find  the  territory  of  Leontini,  about  30,000 
iugera  of  arable  land,  which  was  let  on  lease  as  Boman 
domain  (ii.  178)  by  the  censors,  divided  some  deeennia  a^^ez 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  among  not  more  than  84  lessees,  to 
each  of  whom  there  thus  fell  on  an  avei*age  860  iugera^  and 
among  whom  only  one  was  a  Leontine ;  the  rest  were  for- 
eign,  mostly  Roman,  speculators.  We  see  from  this  in- 
stance with  what  zeal  the  Roman  speculators  there  walked 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  and  what  extensive 
dealings  in  Sicilian  cattle  and  Sicilian  slave<<K)m  must  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  and  'non*Roman  speculators 
who  covered  the  beautiful  island  with  their  pastures  and 
plantations.  Italy  however  still  remained  for  the  present 
substantially  exempt  from  this  worst  form  of  slave-hua- 
bandry.  Although  in  Etruria,  where  the  plantadonfsystem 
seems  to  have  first  emerged  in  Italy,  and  where  it  existed 
most  extensively  at  any  rate  forty  years  afterwards,  it  is 
•xtremelj  probable  that  even  now  ergastula  were  not  want*- 
Ing ;  yet  Italian  agriculture  at  this  epoch  was  still  chiefly 

*  The  hybrid  Greek  name  for  the  workhouse  {trgasbalvm^  froiB 
l^fi^Cb/ieu,  after  the  analogy  of  atahvlum^  operculum)  is  an  indicatioa 
that  this  mode  of  husbandry  came  to  the  Romans  from  a  region  when 
Ihe  Greek  language  was  used,  but  at  a  period  when  a  thorongh  Helknif 
auUure  was  not  yet  attained. 
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carried  on  by  free  perse  ns  or  at  any  rate  by  uncbained 
slaves,  while  the  greater  labours  were  frequently  let  out  to 
Gontraotors,  The  difference  between  Italian  and  Sicilian 
slavery  is  very  clearly  apparent  fix)m  the  fact,  that  the 
•laves  of  the  Mamertine  community,  which  lived  after  the 
Italian  fiishion,  were  the  only  slaves  who  did  not 
take  part  in  the  Sicilian  servile  revolt  of  619- 
622. 

The  abyss  of  mis^y  and  woe,  which  opens  before  our 
eyes  in  this  most  miserable  of  all  proletariates,  we  leave  to 
be  fathomed  by  those  who  venture  to  gaze  into  such  depths ; 
it  is  very  possible  that,  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  l^e 
Roman  slaves,  the  sum  of  all  Negro  suffering  is  but  a  drop 
Here  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  hardships  of 
the  slaves  themselves  as  with  the  perils  which  they  brought 
upon  the  Roman  state,  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  govern* 
ment  in  confronting  them.  It  is  plain  that  this  proletariate 
was  not  called  into  existence  by  the  government  and  could 
not  be  directly  set  aside  by  it ;  this  could  only  have  been 
accomplished  by  remedies  which  would  have  been  still 
worse  than  the  disease.  The  duty  of  the  government  was 
simply,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avert  the  direct  danger  to  prop- 
erty and  life,  with  which  the  slave*>proletariate  threatened 
the  members  of  the  state,  by  an  earnest  system  of  precau- 
tionary  police ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  aim  at  the  restric- 
tion of  the  proletariate,  as  £ur  as  possible,  by  the  elevation 
of  free  labour.  Let  us  see  how  the  Roman  aristocracy 
executed  these  two  tasks. 

The  servile  conspiracies  and  servile  wars,  breaking  out 

everywhere,  illustrate  their  management  as  re* 

HoM  of  tiw     spects  police.    In  Italy  the  scenes  of  disorder 


which  were  among  the  immediate  painful  oonse- 
quenoos  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (ii.  466),  seemed  now  to  be 
renewed ;  all  at  once  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  se'ze  and 
execute  in  the  capital  150,  in  Mintumae  450,  in  Sinuessi 
even  4,000  slaves  (621).  Still  worse,  as  may 
be  conceived,  was  the  state  of  the  provinces. 
At  the  great  slave-market  at  Delos  and  in  the  Attic  silver 
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Diinca  about  the  same  period  the  revolted  slaveB  had  to  be 
put  down  bj  force  of  arms.  The  war  against  Aristonicuf 
and  his  ^  Heliopolites  "  in  Asia  Minor  was  in  substance  a 
war  of  the  landholders  against  the  revolted  slaves  (p.  74). 
But  worst  of  ail,  of  course,  wafr  the  condiu^n 
aioiiias  of  Sicily^  the  chosen  land  of  the  plantation  8j» 

lOaye  ww.  ^^^  Brigandage  had  long  been  a  standing  evil 
there^  especially  in  the  interior ;  it  began  to  swell  into  in 
Burrection.  Damopfailus^  a  wealthy  planter  of  Sana  (Cas 
trogiovanni),  who  emulated  the  Italian  lords  in  the  indus 
trial  investment  of  his  living  capital,  was  attacked  and  mur 
dered  by  his  exasperated  rural  slaves ;  whereupon  the  sav- 
age band  flocked  into  the  town  of  Eun^and  there  repeated 
the  same  process  oa  a  greater  scale^'^^'he  slaves  rose  in  a 
body  against  their  masters,  killed  or  enslaved  them,  and 
summoned  to  the  head  of  the  already  considerable  insurgent 
army  a  juggler  from  Apamea  in  Syria  who  knew  how  to 
vomit  fire  and  utter  oracles,  formerly  as  a  slave  named 
EunuSy  now  as  chief  of  the  insurgents  styled  Antiocbus 
king  of  the  Syrians.  And  why  not  ?  A  few  years  before 
Miother  Syrian  slave,  who  was  -not  even  a  prophet,  had  in 
Antioch  itself  worn  the  royal  diadem  of  the  Seleuddae 
(p.  67).  The  Greek  ^ave  Achaeus,  the  brave  "  general " 
of  the  new  king,  traversed  the  island,  and  not  only  did  the 
wUd  herdsmen  flock  from  far  and  near  to  the  strange  stand- 
ards, but  the  free  labourers  also,  who  bore  no  goodwill  to 
the  planters,  made  common  cause  with  the  revolted  slaves, 
in  another  district  of  Sicily  Cleon,  a  Cilician  slave,  formerly 
in  his  native  land  a  daring  bandit,  followed  the  example 
whWh  had  beeut  set  and  occupied  Agrigentum ;  and,  when 
the  leaders  came  to  a  mutual  understanding,  after  gaining 
varions  minor  advantages  they  succeeded  in  at  last  totally 
defeating  the  praetor  Lucius  Hypsaeus  in  person  and  ids 
army,  consisting  mostly  of  Sicilian  militia,  and  in  capturing 
his  camp.  By  this  means  almost  the  whole  island  came 
into  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  whose  numbers,  according 
to  the  most  moderate  estimates,  are  alleged  to  have  amountr 
sd  to  70^0  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.    The  Romani 
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found  themselv^    coflapelJsd  for  three   successive   ycaii 
(620-^2^)   to  despatch  consuls  aud   consular 
armies  to  Sicily,  tiU,  after  several  undecided  and 
evea  some  unfavouralde  conflicts^  the  revolt  was  at  Icugtli 
subdued  by.  the  cloture  of  Tauromenlum  and  of  Enna 
The  most  resolute  men  of  the  insurgents  threw  themselvei 
faito  the  latter  town,  iu  order  to  ho.d  their  ground  in  tluit 
impregnable  position  with  the  determination  of  moi  who 
d«S(air  of  deliTerance  or  of  pardon;  the  consuls  Lueiut 
Catpumlus  Piso  and  PubUus  BupiUus  lay  before  it  fbv  twc 
years^^and  reduced  it  at  last  more  by  famine  than  by  arms/ 
These  were  the  results  of  the  preventive  police  system 
as  it  was  handled  by  the  Bomaa  senate  and  its  officials  L^ 
Italy  and  the  provinces^     While  the  task  of  getting  <|uH  of 
the  proletariate  demands  and  only  too  often  transcends  tha 
whole  power  and  wisdom  of  a  government,  its  repressiot< 
by  measures  of  police  on  the  other  hand  is  for  any  largei 
eommonwealth  comparatively  easy.    It  would  be  well  witl 
atatesy  if  the  unpropertied  masses  threatened  them  with  n<> 
other  danger  than  that  witk  which  they  are  menaced  b} 
bears  and  wolvea;  only  the  timid  and  those  who  trade  upot 
the  silly  lears  of  the  multitude  prophesy  tiie  destruction  o\ 
civil  order  through  servile  revolts  or  insurrections  of  the  pro 
letariate.     But  even  to  this  easier  task  of  restraining  thi 
^pressed  maases  the  Roman  government  was  by  no  meani* 
equal,  notwithstanding  the  profound  peace  and  the  inex 
haustible  resources  of  the  state.    This  was  a  sign  of  iti 
weakness;  but  not  of  ite  weakness  alone.     By  right  th# 
Boman  governor  was  bound  to  keep  the  highways  dear  an4 
to  have  the  robbers  who  were  caught  crucified,  if  they  wer* 
slaves ;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  slavery  is  not 
possible  without  a  reign  of  terror*    At  this  period  in  Sidlj 
\  razKia  was  occasi<mal]y  doubtless  set  on  foot  by  the  gov* 

*  Svoi  now  there  are  not  uafrequently  found  in  ftont  of  Geslia 
giovaniil,  at  the  point  where  the  aaoont  is  least  abrapi 
Roman  projectiles  with  the  name  of  the  oosbuI  of  bll^ 
Xu  Pt»o  L,f,  COS, 
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•rnor,  when  the  roads  became  too  insecure ;  lut,  in  crdei 
act  to  disoblige  the  Italian  planters,  the  captured  robben 
were  ordinarily  given  up  by  the  authorities  to  their  ma^Usri 
to  be  punished  at  their  discretion ;  and  those  masters  wer« 
frugal  people  who,  if  their  slave-herdsmen  asked  clothes, 
replied  with  stripes  and  with  the  inquiry  whether  travellerf 
journeyed  through  the  land  naked.  The  consequence  of 
such  connivance  accordingly  was,  that  on  the  subjugation 
of  the  slave>revolt  the  consul  Publius  Rupilins  ordered  all 
that  came  into  his  hands  alive — it  is  said  upwards  of  20,000 
men — to  be  crudfied.  It  was  in  truth  no  longer  possible 
to  show  indulg^ce  to  capital. 

The  care  of  the  government  for  the  elevation  of  free 
The  Italian  l&bour,  and  by  consequence  for  the  restriction 
^***^  of  the   slave-proletariate,  promised  fruits  far 

more  difficult  to  be  gained  but  also  far  more  valuable. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  respect  there  was  nothing  done  at  all. 
In  the  first  social  crisis  the  landlord  had  been  enjoined  by 
law  to  employ  a  number  of  free  labourers  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  his  slave  labourers  (i.  382).  Now  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  government  a  Punic  treatise  on  agricul- 
ture (ii.  27),  doubtless  giving  instructions  in  the  system  of 
planting  after  the  Carthaginian  mode,  was  translated  into 
Latin  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Italian  speculators — ^the 
first  and  only  instance  of  a  literary  undertaking  suggested 
by  the  Roman  senate  I  The  same  tendency  showed  itself 
in  a  more  important  matter,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  in 
the  vital  question  for  Rome—the  system  of  colonization* 
It  neeoled  no  special  wisdom,  but  merely  a  recollection  of 
the  course  of  the  first  social  crisis  in  Rome,  to  perceive 
that  the  only  real  remedy  against  an  iigricultural  proletari* 
ate  consisted  in  a  comprehensive  and  regular  system  of 
emigration  (i«  892) ;  for  which  the  external  relations  oi 
Rome  ofiered  the  most  favourable  opportunity.  Until 
nearly  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century,  in  fact,  the  continuous 
diminution  of  the  small  landholders  of  Italy  was  countePi 
acted  by  the  continuous  establishment  of  new  farm^lloti 
ments  (ii.  416).    This,  it  is  true,  was  by  no  means  done  t| 
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the  extait  to  which  it  might  and  should  have  been  done^ 
not  only  was  the  domain-land  occupied  from  ancient  time! 
by  private  persons  (i.  848)  not  recalled,  but  further  oocupaF 
tions  of  newly  won  land  were  permitted ;  and  other  very 
imp<»1>ant  acquisitions,  such  as  the  territory  of  Capua,  wliik 
not  abandoned  to  occupation,  were  yet  not  subjected  to  dis- 
tribution, but  were  let  on  lease  as  usufructuary  domaing. 
Nevertheless  the  assignation  of  land  had  operated  bene> 
fieially — giving  help  to  many  of  the  sufferers  and  hope  to 
all.  But  after  the  founding  of  Luna  (577)  no 
trace  of  further  assignations  of  land  is  to  be  met 
with  for  a  long  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  isolated  insti- 
tution of  the  Picenian  colony  of  Auximum 
(Osimo)  in  597.  The  reason  is  simple.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Boii  and  Apuani  no  new  territory  was 
Acquired  in  Italy  excepting  the  far  from  attractive  Ligurian 
valleys;  therefore  no  other  land  existed  for  distribution 
there  except  the  leased  or  occupied  domain-land,  the  laying 
hands  on  which  was,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  just  as 
little  agreeable  to  the  aristocracy  now  as  it  was  three  hun- 
dred years  before.  The  distribution  of  the  territory  ac- 
quired out  of  Italy  appeared  for  political  reasons  inadmissi^ 
ble ;  Italy  was  to  remain  the  ruling  country,  and  the  wall 
of  partition  between  the  Italian  masters  and  their  provin- 
cial servants  was  not  to  be  broken  down.  Unless  the  gov- 
cmment  were  willing  to  set  aside  considerations  of  higher 
policy  or  even  the  interests  of  their  order,  no  course  was 
left  to  them  but  to  remain  spectators  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Italian  farmer-class;  and  this  result  accordingly  ensued. 
The  capitalists  continued  to  buy  out  the  small  landholders, 
or  mdeed,  if  they  remained  obstinate,  to  seize  their  fidds 
without  title  of  purchase ;  in  which  case,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, matters  were  not  always  amicably  settled.  A  pecu- 
liarly favourite  method  was  to  eject  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  fiirmer  from  the  homestead,  while  he  was  in  the  field, 
and  to  bring,  him  to  compliance  by  means  of  the  theory  of 
''accomplished  fact."  The  landlords  continued  mainly  to 
tmploy  slavey  instead  of  free  labourers,  because  the  formal 
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flould  not  like  the  latter  be  called  away  to  military  sei vice , 
and  thus  reduced  the  free  proletariate  to  the  same  level  of 
misery  with  the  slaves.  They  contiBued  to  supersede  Ital« 
iao  grain  in  the  market  of  the  capital,  and  to  lessen  its  value 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  by  selling  Sicilian  slave-oom  at  a 
mere  nominal  price.  In  Etruria  the  old  native  aristocracj 
in  league  with  the  Boman  capitalists  had  at 
early  as  620  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass^ 
that  there  was  no  longer  a  free  £u*mer  there.  It  could  be 
■aid  aloud  in  the  market  of  the  capital,  that  the  beasts  had 
their  lairs  but  nothing  was  left  to  the  burgesses  save  the  air 
and  sunshine,  and  that  those  who  were  styled  the  masters 
of  the  world  had  no  longer  a  clod  that  they  could  call  their 
own.  The  census  lists  of  the  Roman  burgesses  furnished 
the  commentary  on  these  words.  From  the  end  of  the 
Hannibalic  war  down  to  595  the  numbers  of  tha 
burgesses  were  steadily  on  the  increase,  the 
cause  of  which  is  mainly  to  be  sought  in  the  continuous  and 
considerable  distributions  of  domain-land  (ii« 
466)  :  after  595  again,  when  the  census  yielded 
828,000  burgesses  capable  of  bearing  arms,  there  appeara  a 
j^  regular  falling  off,  for  the  list  in  600  stood  at 

ur.  m.  324,000,  that  in  607  at  322,000,  that  in  623  at 
319,000  burgesses  fit  for  service — ^an  alarming 
result  for  a  period  of  profound  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  matters  were  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  the  burgess-body 
would  resolve  itself  into,  planters  and  slaves ;  and  the  Ro« 
man  state  might  at  length,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Parthi* 
ans,  purchase  its  soldiers  in  the  slave-market. 

Such  was  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  Borne, 
IdcM  «f  when  the  state  entered  on  the  seventh  century 
%%£atm.  Qf  j|g  existence.     Wherever  the  eye  turned,  it 

encountered  abuses  and  decay  ;  the  question  could  not  but 
force  itself  on  evsry  sagacious  and  well-Hlisposed  man, 
whether  this  statue  of  things  were  not  capable  of  remedy  or 
amendment.  There  was  no  want  of  such  men  in  Borne 
but  no  one  aeemed  niore  called  to  the  great  work  of  politic 
oal  and  social  reform  than.  Publiua  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemi^ 
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liaiiuB  Africanus  (570«-625)^  th^  favourite  son  of 
BoipioAami.    Aemilius  PauUus  and  the  adopted  grandson  of 
^™'  the  great  Scipio,  whose  glorious  surnwne  of 

Airioanus  he  bore  by  virtue  not  merely  of  hereditary  bu4 
o£  personal  right.  Like  his  &4;her,  he  was  a  man  temperate 
•nd  thoroughly  healthy,  never  ailing  in  body,  and  never  al 
a  loss  to  decide  on  the  immediate  and  necessary  course  of 
action.  Even  in  his  youth  he  had  )Lept  aloof  &om  the 
oaual  occupations  of  political  novices — the  attending  in  the 
antechambers  of  leading  senators  and  the  deliv^^y  of  foren- 
sio  declamations.  On  the  other  hand  he  loved  the  chase— 
trh^i  a  yoiUih  of  seventeeD,  after  having  served  with  distlno 
tion  under  his  &ther  in  the  campaign  agamst  Perseus,  he 
had  asked  as  his  reward  the  free  range  of  the  deer  forest  of 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  which  had  been  untouched  for  four 
years — and  he  was  especially  fond  of  devoting  his  leisure 
to  scientific  and  literary  enjoyment.  By  the  care  of  his 
feither  he  had  been  early  initiated  into  that  genuine  Greek 
culture^  which  elevated  him  above  the  insipid  Hellenizing 
of  the  semi-culture  commonly  in  vogue;  by  his  earnest 
and  apt  appreciation  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  in  the 
Greek  character,  and  by  his  aristocratic  carriage,  this  Bo- 
man  made  an  impression  on  the  courts  of  the  East  and  even 
on  the  scoffing  Alexandrians.  His  Hellenism  was  especially 
recognizable  in  the  delicate  irony  of  his  discourse  and  in 
the  clas^o  purity  of  his  Latin.  Although  not  strictly  an 
author,  he  yet,  like  Cato,  committed  to  writing  his  political 
speeches — ^they  were,  like  the  lettera  of  his  adopted  sister 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  esteemed  by  the  later  litUratoru 
a»  masterpieces  of  model  prose — and  took  pleasure  in  sur* 
h>unding  himself  with  the  abetter  Greek  and  Roman  U^ 
(eraiij  a  plebeian  sodety  yfhisAi  was  doubtless  regarded  with 
no  small  suspicion  by  those  colleagues  in  the  senate  whose 
noble  birth  was  their  sole  distinction.  A  man  morally 
steadfast  and  trustworthy,  his  word  held  good  with  friend 
Mid  foe ;  he  avoided  bwjdings  and  speculations,  and  lived 
with  simplicity ;  wh^e  in  money  matters,  he  acted  not 
Dierdy  hr^.ourably  snad  disinterestedly,  but  also  with  a  te» 
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derness  and  liberality  which  seemed  singular  to  the  mercan 
tile  spirit  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  an  able  soldie* 
and  officer;  he  brought  home  from  the  African  war  the 
honorary  wreath  which  was  wont  to  be  conferred  on  those 
who  sared  the  lives  of  dtizens  in  danger  at  the  peril  of 
tiheir  own,  and  terminated  as  general  the  war  which  he  had 
oegun  as  an  officer ;  drcumstances  gave  him  no  opportunity 
of  trymg  his  skill  as  a  general  on  tasks  really  difficult 
Scipio  was  not,  any  more  than  his  father,  a  man  of  genius 
— ^as  is  indicated  by  the  very  fact  of  his  predilection  for 
Xenophon,  the  sober  soldier  and  correct  author — but  ha 
was  an  honest  and  true  man,  who  seined  pre-eminently 
called  to  stem  the  incipient  decay  by  organic  reforms.  All 
the  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  he  did  not  attempt  it 
It  is  true  that  he  helped,  as  he  had  means  and  opportunity, 
to  redress  or  prevent  abuses,  and  laboured  in  particular  at 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice.  It  was 
chiefly  by  his  assistance  that  Lucius  Cassius,  an  aUe  man 
of  the  old  Roman  austerity  and  uprightness,  was  enabled  to 
carry  against  the  most  vehement  opposition  of  the  Opti- 
mates  his  law  as  to  voting,  which  introduced  vote  by  ballot 
for  those  popular  tribunals  which  still  embraced  the  most 
important  part  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  (p.  95).  In  like 
manner,  although  he  had  not  chosen  to  take  part  in  boyish 
impeachments,  he  himself  in  his  mature  years  put  upon 
their  ^rial  several  of  the  guiltiest  of  the  aristocracy.  In  a 
.  ke  spirit,  when  commanding  betbre  Carthage  and  Numaii*— 
tia,  he  drove  forth  the  women  and  priests  to  the  gates  of 
the  camp,  and  subjected  the  rabble  of  soldiers  once  more 
to  the  iron  yoke  of  the  old  military  discipline ;  and  when 
censor  (612),  he  cleared  away  the  smooth-chinned 
coxcombs  among  the  world  of  quality  and  in 
earnest  language  urged  the  citizens  to  adhere  more  &ithfully 
to  the  honesf  customs  of  their  £ftthers.  But  no  one,  and 
least  of  all  he  himself^  could  fail  to  see  that  increased  strin* 
gency  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  isolated  inte]> 
ference  were  not  even  first  steps  towards  the  healing  of  thf 
organic  evils  under  which  the  state  laboured.    Tliese  Scipic 
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did  not  touch.  Gaius  Laelius  (consul  iu  614), 
Scipio's  elder  friend  and  his  political  instructor . 
ddid  confidant,  had  conceived  the  plan  of  proposing  the  con< 
fiscation  of  the  Italian  domain-land  which  had  not  been 
given  away  but  had  been  temporarily  occupied,  and  of  giv« 
lug  relief  by  its  distribution  to  the  visibly  decaying  Italian 
Gurmers;  but  he  desisted  from  the  project  when  he  saw 
wha^  a  storm  ke  was  going  to  raise,  and  was  thencefordi 
named  the  ^  Judicious.'^  Scipio  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  gi*eatness  of  the  evil,  and 
with  a  courage  deserving  of  honour  he  without  respect  of 
persons  remorselessly  assailed  it  and  carried  his  point, 
where  he  risked  himself  alone ;  but  he  was  also  persuaded 
that  the  country  could  only  be  relieved  at  the  price  of  a 
revolution  similar  to  that  which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies had  sprung  out  of  the  question  of  reform,  and,  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  the  remedy  seemed  to  him  worse  than  the 
disease.  So  with  the  small  circle  of  his  friends  he  held  a 
middle  position  between  the  aristocrats,  who  never  forgave 
him  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Cassian  law,  and  the  democrats, 
whom  he  neither  satisfied  nor  wished  to  satisfy ;  solitary 
during  his  life,  praised  after  his  death  by  both  parties,  now 
as  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  now  as  the  promoter 
of  reform.  Down  to  his  time  the  censors  on  laying  down 
their  office  had  called  upon  the  gods  to  grant  greater  power 
and  glory  to  the  state :  the  censor  Scipio  prayed  that  they 
might  deign  to  preserve  the  state.  His  whole  confession 
of  faith  lies  in  that  painful  exclamation.  OV 

But  where  the  man  who  had  twice  led  the  Roman  army 

TiiM-tas         from  deep  disorganization  to  victory  despairedi 

^^'"^"'^^       a  youth  without  achievements  had  the  boldness 

to  give  himself  forth  as  the  saviour  of  Italy.    He  wai 

called  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  (591-621). 

'^^^'  His  &ther  who  bore  the  same  name  (consul  in 

^"mb?'^  \     ^^^»  ^^^  >  censor  in  685),  was  the  true  model 

of  a  Roman  aristocrat.    The  brilliant  magnifr 

oence  of  his  aedilician  games,  not  produced  without  oppressi 

log  the  dependwit  communities,  had  drawn  upon  him  th« 
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severe  and  deserved  censure  cf  the  aensite  (ii  400);  hit 
mterferenoe  in  the  pitiful  process  directed  against  the  Scipioi 
^ho  were  personally  hostile  to  him  (ii.  335)  gave  proof  of 
his  chivalrous  feeling,  and  perhaps  of  his  regard  for  his  own 
order ;  and  his  energetic  action  against  the  ireedmen  iu  hia 
uensorship  (ii.  420)  evinced  his  conservative  disposiHon* 
As  governor,  moreover,  of  the  pravinoe  of  Uie  Ebro  (ii« 
251 ),  by  his  bravery  and  above  all  by  his  integritiy  he  venp 
dered  a  permanent  service  to  his  country,  and  at  the  saoM 
time  raised  to  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mibject  naldon  an 
enduring  monument  of  reverence  and  a£fection« 

His  mother  Cornelia  was  the  daughter  of  the  conqueror 
of  Zama,  who,  simply  on  account  of  that  generoua  inter* 
vention,  had  chosen  his  former  opponent  as  a  son-uiflaw ; 
she  herself  was  a  highly  cultivated  and  notable  woman,  who. 
after  the  death  of  her  much  older  husband  had  refused  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  reared  her  three  supviving 
children  in  memory  ci  her  husband  and  her  &ther.  Ti* 
berius,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons,  was  of  a  good  and  mora] 
disposition,  of  gentle  aspect  and  quiet  temper,  apparently 
fitted  for  anything  rather  than  for  an  agitator  of  the  masses. 
In  all  his  relations  and  views  he  bdonged  to  the  Scipionk 
circle,  whose  refined  and  thorough  culture,  Greek  and  na- 
tional, he  and  his  brother  and  sister  shared.  Scipio  Aemi- 
Hanus  was  at  once  his  cousin  and  his  sister's  husband ;  under 
him  Tlb^ius,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  taken  part  in  tiie 
storming  of  Carthage,  and  had  by  his  valour  acquired  the 
commendation  of  the  stem  general  and  warlike  disdnctions. 
It  was  natural  that  the  able  young-  man  should  adopt  and 
develop,  with  all  the  vivacity  and  all  the  rigorous  preusion 
of  youth,  the  views  as  to  the.  pervading  decay  of  the  state 
which  were  prevalent  in  that  circle,  and  more  espec^ly 
theii  ideas  as  to  the  elevaticm  of  the  Italian  farmers.  Nor 
was  it  to  the  young  men  alone  that  the  shrinking  of  Loeliua 
from  the  execution  of  his  ideas  of  reform  seemed  to  be  not 
judicious,  but  weak.  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  already 
been  consul  (611)  and  eensor  (618),  ono  of  th« 
most  respected  men  in  the  senate,  censured  tfat 
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lk^ipioDio  oirclo  for  having  so  soon  abandoned  the  schemt 
of  dlBtTibuting  iJie  dotnain^lands  with  all  the  paasionott 
vehemence  which  was  the  hereditary  characteristic  of  th^ 
Claudian  house ;  and  with,  the  greater  bitterness,  apparently 
because  he  had  come  into  personal  conflict  with  Scipio 
Aemilianus  in  his  candidature  for  the  censorship.  Similav 
rMwS' were  expressed  by  Publius  Crassus  Mueianus  (p.  75)| 
\h»parUtfex  maximus  of  the  day,  who  was  held  in  universal 
honour  by  the  senate  and  the  citizens  as  a  man  and  a  jurist* 
Even  his  brother  Publius  Mucins  Seaevola,  the  founder  of 
sdentifie-  jiurisprudenoe  in  Borne,  seemed  not  averse  to  the* 
ftua  of  r^rm ;  and  his  voice  was  of  the  greater  weight| 
as  he  stood  in  some  measure  a)oof  from  party.  Simikff 
were  the  sentiments  of  Quintus  Metellus,  the  conquers  of 
Macedonia  and  of  the  Achaeans,  but  respected  not  so  mueh 
GD.  account  of  his  warlike  deeds  as  because  he  was  a  model 
g|  the  old  discipline  and  manners  alike  in  his  domestie  and 
his  public  life.  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  closely  connected 
with  these  men,  particularly  with  Appius  whose  daughter 
he  had  married,  and  with  Mueianus  whose  daughter  was 
married  to  his  brother.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  cherished 
the  idea  of  resuming  in  person  the  scheme  of  reform,  so 
soon  as  he  should  find  himself  in  a  position  which  would 
ocaistitati<»ially  allow  him  the  initiative.  Personal  motives 
may  have  strengthened  this  resolution.  The  treaty  of  peace 
which  Mancinus  conduded  with  the  Numantines 

IS7 

in  617,  was  in  substance  the  work  of  Gracchus 
^  27) ;  the  recollection  that  the  senate  had  cancelled  it^ 
ibtA  the  general  had  been  on  its  account  surrendiared  to  the 
'enemy,  and  that  Gracchus  with  Uie  other  superior  officers 
had  only  escaped  a  like  £ite  through  the  greater  &your 
which  he  enjoyed  among  the  burgesses^  could  not  put  the 
youngs  upright,  and  proud  man  in  better  humour  with  the 
Killing  aristocracy.  The  Hellenic  rhetoricians  with  whom 
be  was  food  of  discussing  philosophy  and  politics,  Dio* 
(lianas  of  Mytilene  and  Gains  Blossius  of  Cumae,  nourished 
wil^in  his  soul  the  ideals  over  which  he  brooded :  when  his 
iftteiitions  became  known  in  wider  circles,  there  was  ar 
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want  of  approving  yoices,  and  many  a  public  placard  sum 
moned  the  grandson  of  Afiricanus  to  think  of  the  poor  pec 
pie  and  the  deliverance  of  Italy. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  was  invested  with  the  tribunate  iA 

the  people  on  the  10th  of  December,  620.  Tbf 
TxSbau^  fearful  consequences  of  the  previous  misgovern 
*^  ^  ment,  the  political,  military,  economic,  and 
moral  decay  of  the  bui^esses,  were  just  at  that  time  naked 
and  open  to  the  eyes  of  all.  Of  the  two  consuls  of  that 
year  one  fought  without  success  in  Sicily  against  the  revolt 
ed  slaves,  and  the  other,  Scipio  Aemtlianus,  was  employed 
for  months  not  in  conquering,  but  in  crushing  a  small  Span- 
ish country  town.  If  Gracchus  still  needed  a  special  sum* 
mona  to  carry  his  resolution  into  ^ect,  he  found  it  in  this 
state  of  matters  which  filled  the  mind  of  every  patriot  with 
unspeakable  anxiety.  His  fiither-in-law  promised  assistance 
in  counsel  and  action ;  the  support  of  Uie  jurist  Scaevola, 

who  had  shortly  before  been  elected  consul  for 

HiBignuian    621,  might  be  hoped  for.    So  Gracchus,  imme- 

^'  diately  afler  entering  on  office,  proposed  the 

enactment  of  an  agrarian  law,  which  in  a  certain  s^nse  was 

nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  Liciuio-Sextian  law 
^'  of  887  (i.  882).    Under  it  all  the  state-lands 

which  were  occupied  and  enjoyed  by  the  possessors  without 
remuneration'— Uiose  that  were  let  on  lease,  such  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Capua,  were  not  affected  by  the  law— were  to  be 
resumed  on  behalf  of  the  state ;  but  with  the  restiiction, 
that  each  occupier  should  reserve  for  himself  500  iugera 
and  for  each  son  250  (so  as  not,  however,  to  exceed  1,000 
iugera  in  all)  in  permanent  and  guaranteed  possession,  or 
should  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  in  land  to  that 
extents  Indemnification  appears  to  have  been  granted  for 
any  improvements  executed  by  the  former  holders,  such  as 
buildings  and  plantations.  The  domain-land  thus  resumed 
was  to  be  broken  up  into  lots  of  80  iugera  ;  and  these  were 
to  be  distributed  partly  to  burgesses,  partly  to  Italian  allieS| 
not  as  their  own  fi-ee  property,  but  as  inalienable  heritable 
leaseholds,  whose  holders  bound  themselves  to  use  the  huui. 
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for  agriculture  and  to  pay  a  moderate  rent  to  the  state.  A 
tolUgium  of  three  men,  who  were  regarded  as  ordinary  atid 
standing  magistrates  of  the  state  and  were  annually  elected 
by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  resumption  and  distribution ;  to  which  was  afterwards 
added  the  important  and  difficult  function  of  legally  settling 
what  was  domain-land  and  what  was  private  property.  The 
distribution  was  accordingly  designed  to  go  on  continuously^ 
and  to  embrace  the  whole  class  that  should  be  in  need  of  it; 
and  in  that  view  we  must  probably  assume  that,  when  the 
Italian  domains  which  were  very  extensive  and  difficult  of 
adjustment  should  be  finally  regulated,  farther  measures 
were  contemplated,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  disbursement 
to  the  allotmentKX>mmissioners  of  a  definite  sum  annually 
^om  the.  public  chest  for  the  purchase  of  Italian  lands  for 
distribution.  The  new  features  in  the  Sempi*onian  agrarian 
iiw,  as  compared  with  the  Licinio-Sextian,  were,  first,  the 
clause  in  favour  of  the  hereditary  possessors ;  secondly,  the 
leasehold  and  inalienable  tenure  proposed  for  the  new  allot- 
ments ;  thirdly  and  especially,  the  permanent  executive,  the 
want  of  which  under  the  older  law  had  been  the  chief  rea- 
son why  it  had  remained  without  lasting  practical  applica- 
tion. • 

War  was  thus  declared  against  the  great  landholders 
who  now,  as  three  centuries  ago,  found  substantially  their 
organ  in  the  senate ;  and  once  more,  after  a  long  interval, 
a  single  magistrate  stood  forth  in  earnest  opposition  to  the 
aristocratic  government.  It  took  up  the  corflict  in  the 
mode  sanctioned  by  use  and  wont  for  such  cases  of  para* 
lyzing  the  excesses  of  the  magistrates  by  means  of  the 
tnagistraoy  itself  (1.  405).  A  colleague  of  Gracchus,  Mar* 
eus  Octavius,  a  resolute  man  who  was  seriously  persuaded 
of  the  objectionable  character  of  the  proposed  domain  law 
interposed  his  veto  whon  it  was  about  to  be  put  to  ths 
vote ;  a  step,  the  constitutional  effi^^t  of  which  was  to  set 
•aide  the  proposal.  Gracchus  in  his  turn  suspended  1^6 
bosuiess  of  the  state  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
placed  his  aoai  on  the  public  chest.    The  government  a^ 
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quiesced — ^it  was  inoonv^nient,  but  the  year  would  draw  to 
an  end.  Graochus,  in  perplexity,  brought  his  law  to  tht 
vote  a  second  time.  Octavius  of  course  repeated  bis  ?eto ; 
and  to  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  colleague  and  former 
firiiand,  that  he  would  not  obstruct  the  salvation  of  Italy,  hf 
might  reply  that  on  that  very  questioUy  as  to  how  Italy 
eould  be  saved,  opinions  differed,  but  that  hb  constitutio&al 
right  to  use  his  veto  against  the  proposal  of  his  colleague 
was  beyond  all  doubt.  The  senate  now  made  an  attempt 
to  open  up  to  Gracchus  a  tolerable  retreat ;  two.  consalacr 
challenged  him  to  discuss  the  matter  further  in  the  senate 
house,  and  the  tribune  entered  into  the  scheme  with  zeaL 
He  sought  to  construe  this  proposal  as  implying  that  the 
senate  bad  conceded  the  principle  of  distributing  the  do* 
main-land ;  but  neither  was  this  implied  in  it,  nor  was  the 
senate  at  aU  disposed  to  yield  in  the  matter ;  the  discus- 
sions ^ded  without  any  result.  Constitutional  means  were 
exhausted.  In  earlier  times  under  such  circumstances  men 
were  not  indisposed  to  let  the  proposal  go  to  sieep  for  the 
moment^  and  to  take  it  up  again  in  each  successive  year,  till 
the  earnestness  of  the  demand  and  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  overbore  resistance.  Now  things  were  carried  with 
a  higher  hand.  Gracchus  seemed  to  himself  to  have  reaehad 
the  point  when  he  must  either  wholly  renounce  his  reform 
or  begin  a  revolution.  He  chose  the  latter  course ;  for  he 
came  before  the  burgesses  with  the  declaration  that  either 
ke  or  Octavius  must  retire  from  the  college,  and  suggested 
*x>  Octavius  that  a  vote  of  the  burgesses  should  be  tskeaa.  as 
to  which  of  them  they  wished  to  dinniss.  Deposition  from 
office  was,  according  to  the  Roman  constitutioB,  a  constitu* 
tional  impossibility ;  Octavius  naturally  refused  to  ooasttil 
to  a  proposal  insulting  to  the  law&  and  to  himsel£  Thai 
Gracchus  broke  off  the  discussioQ  with  his  colleague^  and 
turned  to  the  assembled  multitude  with  the  question  whether 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  acted  in.  opposition  to  the  peo* 
pie,  had  not  foi^ited  his  office;  and  the  assembly,  long 
accustomed  to  agree  to  all  proposals  pi*eseated  to  it,  and  &a 
Ike  most  part  composed  of  the  agricultural  proletariat* 
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which  had  flocked  in  from  the  ix>untry  and  was  |>eiscnalljf 
interested  in  the  carrying  of  the  law,  gave  almost  unani- 
mously an  affirmative  answer.  Marcus  Octavius  was  at 
the  biddirg  of  Gracchus  removed  by  the  lictors  from  the 
tribunes'  bench;  and  then,  amidst  universal  rejoicing,  the 
agrarian  law  was  carried  and  the  first  allotmeiit-commis 
•loners  were  nominated.  The  votes  fell  on  the  author  of 
the  law  along  with  his  brother  Gaius,  who  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  his  father-in4aw  Appius  Claudius.  Such 
a  family-«election  augmented  the  indignation  of  the  aristooi 
racy.  When  the  new  magistrates  applied  as  usual  to  the 
senate  to  obtain  the  moneys  for  their  equipment  and  fcft 
their  daily  allowance,  the  former  was  refused,  and  a  daily 
allowance  was  assigned  to  them  of  24  asses  (1  shilling). 
The  feud  spread  daily  more  and  more,  and  became  more 
envenomed  and  more  personal.  The  difficult  and  intricate 
task  of  defining,  confiscating,  and  distributing  the  domains 
carried  strife  into  every  burge8SHX>mmuuity,  and  even  into 
the  allied  Italian  towns. 

The  aristocracy  made  no  secret  that,  while  they  would 
acquiesce  perbapb  in  the  law  because  they  could 
jdaiuof  not  do  otherwise,  the  officious  legislator  should 
^  not  escape  their  vengeance ;  and  the  announce- 
ment of  Quintus  Pompeius,  that  he  would  impeach  Grac- 
chus on  the  very  day  of  his  resigning  his  tribunate,  was  far 
from  being  the  worst  of  t^e  threats  thrown  out  against  t^e 
tribune.  Gracchus  believed,  probably  with  reason,  that  his 
personal  safety  was  imperilled,  and  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  Forum  without  a  retinue  of  3,000  or  4,000  men — a  step 
which  drew  down  on  him  bitter  expressions  in  the  senate, 
fven  fix>m  Metellus  who  was  not  averse  to  reform  xu  itself. 
Altogether,  if  he  had  expected  to  reach  the  end  by  the  car- 
rying of  his  agrarian  law,  he  had  now  to  learn  that  he  was 
only  at  the  beginning.  The  ^  people  "  owed  him  gratitude  *, 
but  he  was  a  lost  man,  if  he  had  no  farther  protection  thaa 
tills  gratitude  of  the  people,  if  he  did  not  continue  indi» 
pensable  to  them  and  did  not  constantly  attach  to  himself 
fresh  ifiteres^  and  hopes  by  means  of  ither  and  ^oro  com 
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prehensivQ  proposals.  Just  at  that  time  the  kingdom  and 
wealth  of  the  Attalids  had  fallen  to  the  Romans  by  th« 
testament  of  the  last  king  of  Pergamus  (57) ;  Graooliuf 
proposed  to  the  people  that  the  Pergamene  treasure  should 
be  distributed  among  the  new  landholders  for  the  procuring 
of  the  requisite  implements  and  stock,  and  vindicated  gene- 
rally,  in  opposition  to  the  existing  practice,  the  right  of  .ht 
burgesses  to  decide  definitively  as  to  the  new  prorince. 
He  is  said  to  have  prepared  farther  popular  measures,  fov 
shortening  the  period  of  service,  for  extending  the  right  of 
appeal,  foi'  abolishing  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  senators 
to  act  as  civil  jurymen,  and  even  for  the  admission  of  the 
Italian  allies  to  Roman  citizenship.  How  far  his  projects 
in  reality  reached,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  this  alone  is  cer- 
tain, that  Gracchus  saw  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  inducing 
the  burgesses  to  confer  on  him  for  a  second  year  the  office 
which  protected  him,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  obtain  this 
unconstitutional  prolongation,  he  held  forth  a  prospect  of 
further  reforms.  If  at  first  he  had  risked  himself  in  order 
to  save  the  commonwealth,  he  was  now  obliged  to  put  the 
commonwealth  at  stake  in  order  to  his  own  safety. 

The  tribes  met  to  elect  the  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year. 
He  wiicits  ^^^  ^^  ^^^t  divisions  gave  their  votes  for  Grac- 
to^r^  chus;  but  the  opposite  party  in  the  end  pre- 
bunate  vailed  with  their  veto  so  far  at  least  that  the 

assembly  broke  up  without  having  accomplished  its  object; 
and  the  decision  was  postponed  to  the  following  day.  For 
this  day  Gracchus  put  in  motion  all  means  legitimate  and 
illegitimate ;  he  appeared  to  the  people  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, and  commended  to  them  his  youthful  son ;  anticipating 
that  the  election  would  once  more  be  disturbed  by  the  veto, 
he  made  provision  for  expelling  the  adherents  of  the  aris- 
tocracy by  force  from  the  place  of  assembly  in  front  of  the 
Capitoline  temple.  So  the  second  day  of  election  came  on ; 
the  votes  fell  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  again  the  veto 
was  exercised ;  the  tumult  began.  The  burgesses  dispersed^ 
the  elective  assembly  was  practically  dissolved ;  the  Cap! 
toUne  tomple  was  closed ;  it  was  rumoured  id  the  city,  novl 
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that  Tiberius  had  deposed  all  the  tribunes,  now  that  he  had 
resDlved  to  continue  his  magistracy  without  re-election. 

The  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Fidelity,  close 
Daethof  ^7  ^^^  temple  of  Jupiter;  the  bitterest  oppo- 
®'"'"*^™"  nents  of  Gracchus  were  the  speakers  in  tl  e  pit- 
ting ;  when  Tiberius  moved  his  hand  towards  his  forehead 
lu  signify  to  the  people  amidst  the  wild  tumult  that  hit 
head  was  in  danger,  it  was  said  that  he  was  already  sum- 
mouing  the  people  to  adorn  his  brow  with  the  regal  chapleL 
The  consul  Scaevola  was  urged  to  have  the  traitor  put  to 
death  at  once.  When  that  temperate  man,  by  no  means 
averse  to  reform  in  itself,  indignantly  refused  the  equally 
irrational  and  barbarous  request,  the  consular  Publius  Scipio 
Nasica,  a  harsh  and  passionate  aristocrat,  summoned  those 
who  shared  his  views  to  arm  themselves  as  they  could  and 
to  follow  him.  Almost  none  of  the  counti*y  people  had 
eome  into  town  for  the  elections ;  the  people  of  the  city 
timidly  gave  way,. when  they  saw  the  nobles  rushing  along 
with  fury  in  their  eyes,  and  legs  of  benches  and  clubs  in 
their  hands.  Gracchus  attempted  with  a  few  attendants  to 
escape.  But  in  his  flight  he  fell  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol, 
and  was  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  temples  from  the  bludgeon 
of  one  of  his  furious  pursuers — Publius  Satureius  and 
Lucius  Bufus  afterwards  contested  the  infamous  honour — 
before  the  statues  of  the  seven  kings  at  the  temple  of  Fidel- 
ity ;  with  him  three  hundred  others  were  slain,  none  of 
them  by  weapons  of  iron.  When  evening  had  come  on,  the 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  Gains  vainly  entreated 
that  the  corpse  of  his  brother  might  be  granted  to  him  for 
burial.  Such  a  day  had  never  before  been  seen  by  Rome. 
The  party-strife  lasting  for  moi*e  than  a  century  during  the 
first  social  crisis  had  led  to  no  such  catastrophe  bs  that  with 
which  the  second  began.  The  better  portion  of  the  aristoc- 
racy might  shudder,  but  they  could  ro  longer  recede 
Thej  had  no  choice  save  to  abandon  a  great  number  of 
their  most  trusty  partisans  to  the  vengeance  of  the  nrmlti 
tude,  or  to  assume  collectively  the  responsibility  of  the  ou^ 
rage :   the  latter  course  waa  adopted.    They  g&ve  offida) 
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■anction  to  tlie  assertion  that  Graochus  had  wished  to  seisR 
the  crown,  and  justified  this  latest  crime  by  the  primitire 
precedent  of  Ahala  (I  S78) ;  in  fact,  they  &v&i  committed 
the  duty  of  further  in  /'estigation  as  to  the  accomplices  of 
Gracchus  to  a  special  commission,  and  made  its  head,  the 
d/nsul   Publius  Popiliius,  take  care  that  a  sort  of  legal 
flarop  should  be  supplementariiy  impressed  on  the  murder 
of  Gracchus  by  bloody  sentences  directed  against  a  large 
number  of   inferior    p^^ons    (622).      Nasica, 
against  whom  above  all  others  the  multitude 
breathed  vengeance,  and  who  had  at  least  the  courage  open- 
ly to  avow  his  deed  before  the  people  and  to  defend  it,  was 
under  honourable  pretexts  despatched  to  Asia,  and  soon 
afterwards  (624)  invested,  during  his  absence, 
with  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus.     Nor  did 
the  moderate  party  dissociate  themselves  from  these  pro- 
ceedings of  their  colleagues.     Gaius  Laelius  bore  a  part  in 
the  investigations  adverse  to  the  partisans  of  Gracchus; 
Publius  Scaevola,  who  had  attempted  to  prevent  t^e  mur- 
der, afterwards   defended  it  in  the  senate;   when  Scipic 
Aemilianus,  afler  his  return  from  Spain  (622), 
was  challenged  publicly  to  declare  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  approve  the  killing  of  his  brother-in-law,  he 
gave  the  at  least  ambiguous  reply  that,  so  far  as  Tiberiuff 
had  aspired  to  the  crown,  he  had  been  justly  put  to  death. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  form  a  judgment  regarding  these 
The  domain  momentous  events.  The  appointment  of  an 
^SwedAn.  official  commission,  which  had  to  counteract  the 
iueif.  continual  diminution  of  the  farmer-class  by  the 

continual  establishment  of  new  small  holdings  from  the 
resources  of  the  stale,  was  doubtless  no  sign  of  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  national  economy  ;  but  it  was,  under  ihe 
Misting  circumstances  political  and  social,  a  judicious 
measure.  The  distribution  of  the  domains,  moreover,  was 
in  itself  no  political  party-question;  it  might  have  been 
carried  out  to  the  last  sod  without  changing  the  existing 
oonstitutio  i  or  at  all  shaking  the  govemm^it  of  the  arisUi^ 
racy.    As  little  could  there  be,  in  that  case,  any-comphivil 
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of  a  violation  of  rights.  The  state  was  ccofessedly  the 
owner  of  the  occupied  land ;  the  holder  as  a  possessor  on 
mere  sufferance  could  not,  as  a  rule,  ascribe  to  himself  even 
a  bond  fide  proprietary  tenure,  and,  in  the  exceptional  in* 
stances  where  he  could  do  so,  he  was  confronted  by  the  fact> 
that  by  the  Roman  law  prescription  availed  not  against  the 
•tate.  The  distribution  of  the  domains  was  no  abolition, 
but  on  the  contrary  an  exercise,  of  the  right  of  property ; 
all  jurists  were  agreed  as  to  its  formal  legality.  But  the 
attempt  now  to  carry  out  these  legal  claims  of  the  state 
was  far  from  being  politically  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  distribution  of  the  domains  neither  infringed 
the  existing  constitution  nor  involved  a  violation  of  right. 
Such  objections  as  have  been  now  and  then  raised  in  our 
day,  when  a  great  landlord  suddenly  begins  to  assert  in  all 
their  compass  claims  belonging  to  him  in  law  but  suffered 
for  a  long  period  to  lie  dormant  in  practice,  might  with 
equal  and  better  right  be  advanced  against  the  rogation  of 
Gracchus.  These  occupied  domains  had  been  undeniably  in 
heritable  private  possession,  some  of  them  for  three  hun- 
dred years;  the  state's  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  which 
from  its  very  nature  loses  more  readily  than  that  of  the 
burgess  the  character  of  private  right,  had  in  the  case  of 
these  lands  become  virtually  extinct,  and  the*  present  hold- 
ers had  universally  come  to  their  possession  by  purchase  or 
other  onerous  acquisition.  The  jurist  might  say  what  he 
would ;  to  men  of  business  the  measure  appeared  to  be  an 
ejection  of  the  great  landholders  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural proletariate ;  and  in  fact  no  statesman  could  give  it 
any  other  name.  That  the  leading  men  of  the  Catonian 
epoch  were  of  the  same  opinion,  is  very  clearly  shown  by 
their  treatment  of  a  similar  case  that  occurred  in  their  time. 
The  territory  of  Capua  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  which 

was  annexed  as  domain  in  543,  had  for  the  most 
)ii. 

part  practically  passed  into  private  possession 

duri/ig  the  following  unsettled  times.     In  the  last  years  of 

the  sixth   century,  when  in  various  respects^  especially 

through  the  influence  of  Cato,  the  reins  of  government  were 

Vol.  in.— 6 
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drBwn  tighto*,  the  burgessefl  reaoh  ed  to  resume  the  Cam* 
{Munan  territory  and  to  let  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  thi 
treasury  (582).  The  possession  in  this  instaues 
rested  on  an  occupation  justified  not  by  previous 
fanritation  but  at  the  most  by  the  eonnivance  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  had  continued  in  no  case  much  beyond  a  genera- 
tion ;  but  the  holders  were  not  dispossessed  except  in  oofr 
sideration  of  a  compensatory  sum  disbursed  under  the 
orders  of  the  senate  by  the  urban  praetor  Pubiius  Lentulus 
(c  589).^  Less  objectionable  peihaps,  but  still 
not  without  hazard,  was  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  new  allotments  bore  the  character  of  heritable 
leaseholds  and  were  inalienable.  The  most  liberal  prflT" 
dpies  in  regard  to  freedom  of  traffic  had  made  Rome  great ; 
and  it  was  very  littie  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
institutions,  that  these  new  farmers  were  peremptorily 
bound  down  to  cultivate  their  portions  of  land  in  a  definite 
manner,  and  that  their  allotments  were  subject  to  rights  of 
revocation  and  all  the  cramping  measures  associated  with  a 
system  of  commercial  restriction. 

It  will  be  granted  that  these  objections  to  the  Sem- 
pronian  agrarian  law  were  of  no  small  weight.  Yet  they 
were  not  decisive.  Such  a  practical  disinheriting  of  the 
holders  of  the  domains  was  certainly  a  great  evil ;  yet  it 
was  the  only  means  of  checking,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  an 
evil  much  greater  still  and  in  &ct  directly  destructive  to 
the  state — the  decline  of  the  Italian  farmer-class.  We  can 
well  understand  therefore  why  the  most  distinguished  and 
patriotic  men  even  of  the  conservative  party,  headed  by 
Gaius  Laelius  and  Scipio  Aemilianus,  approved  and  desired 
the  distribution  of  the  domains  viewed  in  itself. 

*  Thb  fiu!t,  Idtherto  only  partially  known  froin  Cioero  (De  /«.  Afft, 
fi.  81,  S2 ;  comp.  Ltv.  xlii.  2, 19),  is  now  substantiated  by  the  fragments 
of  lidnianus,  p.  4.  The  two  accounts  are  to  be  combined  to  thie 
sffect,  that  Lentulus  ejected  the  possessors  in  consideration  of  a  com- 
pensatory sum  fixed  by  him,  but  accomplished  nothing  with  actual  pro* 
prietors,  as  he  was  n:)t  entitled  to  dispossess  them  and  they  would  no^ 
cottscnt  to  sell 
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But,  if  the  aim  of  Tiberius  Gracdius  probably  appeared 
The  domain  to  Uie  great  majority  of  the  wise  friends  of  theit 
^SS»m^  country  good  and  salutary,  the  method  whieh  he 
fl'^^  adopted,  on  tiie  other  hand,  did  not  and  could 

not  meet  with  the  i^proval  of  a  eingle  man  of  note  or  of 
patriotism.  Borne  about  Uiis  period  was  governed  by  the 
senate.  Any  one  who  carried  a  measure  of  a^inistration 
against  the  majority  of  the  senaie  made  a  reyokition.  It 
was  a  riBVolution  as  respected  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
when  Gracchus  submitted  the  da|main  question  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  a  revolution  also  as  respected  the  letter,  when  he 
destroyed  not  only  for  the  moment  but  for  ail  time  coming 
the  tribunician  vetO'-^he  corrective  of  the  state  machine, 
through  whidi  the  senate  constitutionally  got  rid  of  the  in- 
terferences with  its  government — ^by  the  unconstitutional 
deposition  of  his  coUe^ue,  which  he  justified  with  unworthy 
sophistry.  But  it  was  not  in  this  step  that  the  moral  and 
political  mistake  )f  the  action  of  Gracdius  lay.  There  are 
no  set  forms  of  high  treason  in  history  ;  whoever  provolses 
one  power  in  the  state  to  conflict  with  another  is  certainly 
a  revolutionist,  but  he  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  saga- 
cious and  praiseworthy  statesman.  The  essential  defect  of 
the  Gracchan  revolution  lay  in  a  fact  only  too  frequently 
overlooked-^in  the  nature  of  the  then  eidsting  burgess* 
assemblies.  The  agrarian  law  of  Spurius  Cassius  (i.  363) 
and  that  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  in  the  main  the  same 
tenor  and  the  same  object ;  but  the  enterprises  of  the  two 
men  were  as  diverse,  as  the  former  Roman  burgess-body 
which  shared  the  Volscian  spoil  with  the  Latins  and  Hemici 
was  different  from  the  present  which  erected  the  provinces 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  former  was  a  civic  community, 
which  could  meet  together  and  act  iugetner ;  the  latter  was 
a  great  state,  the  union  of  whose  members  in  one  and  the 
same  collective  assembly,  and  the  leaving  to  this  assembly 
the  decision,  yielded  a  result  as  lamentable  as  it  was  ridicu- 
lous (ii.  406).  The  fundamental  defect  of  the  policy  of 
antiquity — that  it  never  fully  advanced  from  the  civic  form 
of  constitution  to  that  of  a  state  or,  which  is  the  sam< 
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thing,  from  the  system  of  collective  assemblies  to  a  parlia 
mentarj  system — ^in  this  case  avenged  itself.  The  sove- 
reign assembly  of  Rome  was  what  the  sovereign  assQmbly 
ill  England  would  be,  if  instead  of  sending  representativea 
all  the  electors  of  England  should  meet  together  as  a  par- 
tiament — ^an  unwieldy  mass,  wildly  agitated  by  all  interests 
and  al!  passions,  in  which  intelligence  was  totally  lost ;  a 
body,  which  was  neither  able  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  things  nor  even  to  form  a  resolution  of  its  own ;  a  body 
above  all,  in  which,  saving  in  rare  exceptional  cases,  a 
couple  of  hundred  or  thousand  individuals  accidentally 
picked  up  from  the  streets  of  the  capital  acted  and  voted  in 
name  of  the  burgesses.  The  burgesses  found  themselves, 
as  a  rule,  nearly  as  satisfactorily  represented  by  their  actua) 
representatives  in  the  tribes  and  centuries  as  by  the  thirty 
lictors  who  legally  represented  them  in  the  curies ;  and  just 
as  what  was  called  the  decree  of  the  curies  was  nothing  but 
a  decree  of  the  magistrate  who  convoked  the  lictors,  so  the 
decree  of  the  tribes  and  centuries  at  this  time  was  in  4ub- 
stauce  simply  a  decree  of  the  proposing  magistrate,  legal- 
ized by  some  consentients  assembled  for  the  occasion.  But 
while  in  these  voting-assemblies,  the  comitia,  though  they 
were  far  from  dealing  strictly  in  the  matter  of  qualification, 
it  was  on  the  whole  burgesses  alone  that  appeared,  in  the 
mere  popular  assemblages  on  the  other  hand — the  coniiones 
—every  one  in  the  shape  of  a  man  was  entitled  to  take  his 
place  and  to  shout,  Egyptians  and  Jews,  street-boys  and 
slaves.  Such  a  '^  meeting  "  certainly  had  no  significance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law ;  it  could  neither  vote  nor  decree.  But 
it  practically  ruled  the  street,  and  already  the  opinion  of 
the  street  was  a  power  in  Rome,  so  that  it  was  of  some 
Importance  whether  this  confused  mass  recrived  the  com* 
munications  made  to  it  with  silence  or  shouts,  whether  it 
applauded  and  rejoiced  or  hissed  and  howled  at  the  orator 
Not  many  had  the  courage  to  lord  it  over  the  populace  a« 
Bcipio  AemilianuB  did,  when  they  hissed  him  on  account  of 
his  expression  as  to  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law.  "  Ye, 
he  said,  "  to  whom  Italy  is  not  mother  but  step-mother 
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ought  to  keep  silence ! "  and  when  their  fury  grew  still 
loader,  **  surely  you  do  not  think  that  I  will  fear  those  let 
loose,  whom  I  sent  in  chains  to  the  slave-market  ?  " 

That  the  rusty  machinery  of  the  comitia  should  be  made 
use  of  for  the  elections  and  for  legislation,  was  bad  enough. 
But  when  those  masses-^the  comitia  primarily,  and  praota 
cally  also  the  eonUones — ^were  permitted  to  interfere  in  th* 
administration,  and  the  instrument  which  the  senate  em* 
ployed  to  prevent  such  interferences  was  wrested  out  of  its 
hands;  when  this  so-called  burgess-body  was  allowed  to 
decree  to  itself  lands  and  all  their  appurtenances  out  of  the 
public  purse ;  when  any  one,  whom  circumstances  and  his 
influence  with  the  proletariate  enabled  to  command  the 
streets  for  a  few  hours,  found  it  possible  to  impress  on  his 
projects  the  legal  stamp  of  the  sovereign  people's  will, 
Rome  had  reached  not  the  beginning,  but  the  end  of  popu- 
lar freedom — ^had  arrived  not  at  democracy,  but  at  mon- 
archy.  For  that  reason  in  the  previous  period  Cato  and 
those  who  shared  his  views  never  brought  such  questions 
before  the  burgesses,  but  discussed  them  solely  in  the  sen- 
ate (ii.  426).  For  that  reason  contemporaries  of  Gracchus, 
the  men  of  the  Scipionio  circle,  described  the  Flaminian 
agrarian  law  of  522 — ^the  first  step  in  that  fatal 
careeiv-^s  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  For  that  reason  they  allowed  the  author, 
of  the  domain-distribution  to  fall,  and  saw  in  his  dreadful 
end  as  it  were  a  means  of  warding  off  similar  attempts  in 
future,  while  yet  they  maintained  and  turned  to  account 
with  all  their  energy  the  distribution  of  the  domains  which 
he  had  carried — so  sad  was  the  state  of  things  in  Rome, 
that  honest  patriots  were  forced  into  the  horrible  hypocrisy 
of  abandoning  the  criminal  and  yet  appropriating  the  fruit 
of  his  crime.  For  that  reason  too  the  opponents  of  6ra<y 
chus  were  in  a  certain  sense  not  wrong,  when  they  aceused 
him  of  aspiring  to  the  crown.  It  is  a  fresh  ground  of 
charge  against  him  rather  than  a  justification,  that  he  him- 
self was  probably  a  stranger  to  any  such  thought.  Th« 
aristocratic  government  was  so  thoroughly  pernicious,  that 
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Uie  citizen  who  was  able  to  depose  the  senate  and  to  put 
himself  in  its  room  might  perhi^s  benefit  the  oommoii' 
wealth  more  than  he  injured  it. 

But  suoh  a  bold  pkyer  Hberius  GracehuA  was  not  Hi 
^^^^^  was  a  tolerably  able,  thoroughly  well-meaning, 
con8er?ative  patriot,  who  simply  did  not  know 
wha<  he  was  doing ;  who  in  the  fullest,  belief  that  he  was 
calling  the  people  evoked  the  rabble^  and  grasped  at  the 
crown  without  being  himself  aware  of  it,  till  the  inexorable 
concatenation  of  ev^ta  urged  him  irresistibly  into  the 
career  of  the  demagogue-tyrant.  Th^i  the  family  oommifr- 
sion,  the  interferences  with:  the  public  finances,  Uie  further 
'^reforms"  exacted  by  perplexity  and  despair,  the  body- 
guard  taken  from  the  pavement,  and  the  oonfiids  in  the 
streets  displayed  the  melancholy  usurper  more  and  more 
clearly  to  himself  and  others ;  and  at  length  the  unchained 
spirits  of  revolution  seized  and  devoured  their  incapable 
conjurer.  The  infiuaous  butchery,  through  which  he  per- 
ished, condemns  itself,  as  it  condemns  the  aristocratic  fiio- 
tion  whence  it  issued ;  but  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  wil^ 
which  it  has  embellished  the  name  of  Tiberius  Gra^hus, 
came  in  this  instance,  as  usually,  to  the  vrong  man.  The 
best  of  his  contemporaries  judged  otherwise.  When  the 
catastrophe  was  announced  to  Scipio  Aemilftanns,  he  uttered 
the  words  of  Homer : 

and  when  the  younger  brotiber  of  Tibe]?ius  seemed  disposed 
to  come  forward  in  the  same  career,  his  own  mother  wrote 
to  him :  ^  Shall  then  our  house  have  no  end  of  madness  t 
where  shall  be  the  limit  1  have  we  not  yet  enough  to  be 
adian>ed  of,  in  having  confused  and  disoiganized  the  state  f  ** 
So  spoke  not  the  anxious  mother,  but  the  daughter  of  Uif 
conqueror  of  Carthage,  who  knew  of  a  misfortune  yet 
greater  than  the  death  <tf  hec  children. 


\ ' 
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TiBBBius  Gbacohus  was  dead;  but  his  two  wcrks^  the 
thaoonmis-  distribution  of  Uud  aipid  the  revolution,  survived 
wbi^*^  their  author.  In  presence  of  the  starving  agri- 
the  domains,  cultural  proletariate  the,  senate  might  venture 
on  a  murder,  but  it  could  not  avail  itself  of  that  murder  to 
annul  the  Sempronian  agrarian  la^ ;  the  law  itself  had  been 
Car  more  strengthened  than  shaken  by  the  frantic  outbreak 
of  party  fury.  The  party  of  the  aristocracy  friendly  tow- 
ards reform,  which  openly  favoured  the  distribution  of  the 
domains-^-beaded.  by  Quintus  Metellus,  just  about  this  time 
(623)  censor,  and  Publius  Scaevola — in  concert 
with  the  party  of  Scipio  Aemilianus,  which  was 
at  least  not  disinclined  to  reform,  gained  the  upper  hand  for 
the  time  being  even  in  the  senate ;  and  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate expressly  directed  the  triumvirs  to  begin  their  labours. 
According  to  the  Sempronian  law  these  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated annually  by  the  community,  and  this  was  probably 
done ;  but  from  the  nature  of  their  task  it  was  natural  that 
the  election  should  fall  i^in  and  ^gain  on  the  same  men, 
and  new  elections  in  the  proper  sense  occurred  only  when  a 
place  became  vacant  through  death.  Thus  in  the  place  of 
Tibojcius  Gracchus  there  waa  appointed  Publius  Crassus 
Mucianus,  the  father-in-law  of  his  brother  Gains ;  and  after 
j^  the  fall  of  Mucianus  in  624  (p.  75)  and  the 

death  of  Appiua  Claudius,  the  business  of  dis^ 
tribution  was  managed  in  concert  with  the  young  Gaiua 
Gracchus  by  two  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment party,  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaocus  and  Gains  Papiriua 
Carbo.    The  verv  names  t>f  these  men  are  vouchers  that 
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the  work  of  resuming  and  distributing  the  occupied  domain* 
land  was  prosecuted  with  zeal  and  energy;  and,  in  fact^ 
proofs  to  that  effect  are  not  wanting.  As  early 
as  622  the  consul  of  that  year,  Publius  Popil« 
lius,  the  same  who  presided  over  the  prosecutions  of  tb(^ 
adherents  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  recorded  on  a  public  monu* 
ment  that  he  was  ^*  the  first  who  had  turned  tiie  shepherds 
out  of  the  domains  and  installed  farmers  in  their  stead ;  " 
and  tradition  otherwise  affirms  that  the  distribution  extend' 
ed  over  all  Italy,  and  that  in  the  formerly  existing  com- 
munities  the  number  of  farms  was  everywhere  augmented 
— ^for  it  was  the  design  of  the  Sempronian  agrarian  law  to 
elevate  the  farmer-class  not  by  the  founding  of  new  com- 
munities, but  by  the  strengthening  of  those  already  in  ex- 
istence. The  extent  and  the  comprehensive  effect  of  these 
distributions  are  attested  by  the  numerous  arrangements  in 
the  Eoman  art  of  land-measuring  referable  to  the  Gracchan 
assignations  of  land  ;  for  instance,  the  due  placing  of  bound- 
ary-stones so  as  to  obviate  future  mistakes  appears  to  have 
been  first  suggested  by  the  Gracchan  courts  for  defining 
boundaries  and  by  the  distributions  of  land.  But  the  num- 
bers on  the  burgess-rolls  give  the  clearest  evidence.  The 
131.  census,  which  was  published  in  623  and  actually 

^*^  took  place  probably  in  the  beginning  of  622, 

yielded  not  more  than  319,000  burgesses  capable  of  bear^ 
ing  arms,  whereas  six  years  afterwards  (629)  in 
place  of  the  previous  billing  off  (p.  108)  the  num- 
ber rises  to  395,000,  that  is  76,000  of  an  increase — ^beyond 
all  doubt  solely  in  coi;sequence  of  what  the  allotment-com- 
mission did  for  the  Eoman  burgesses.  Whether  it  multi- 
plied the  farms  among  the  Italians  in  the  same  proportion 
may  be  doubted ;  at  any  rate  what  it  did  accomplish  yielded 
A  great  and  beneficent  result.  It  is  true  that  this  result  was 
not  achieved  without  various  violations  of  respectable  inter* 
ests  and  existing  rights.  The  allotment-commission,  com- 
posed of  the  most  decided  partisans,  and  absolute  judge  in 
its  own  cause,  proceeded  with  its  labours  in  a  reckless  and 
even  tumultuary  fashion ;  public  notices  summoned  every 
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one,  who  was  able,  to  give  information  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  domain-lands ;  the  old  land-registers  were  inexorably 
referred  to,  and  not  only  was  occupation  new  and  old  re* 
voked  without  distinction,  but  in  yarious  cases  actual  pri* 
vate  property,  as  to  which  the  holder  was  unable  satisfao* 
tO]  Uy  to  prove  his  tenure,  was  also  confiscated.  Loud  fend 
for  the  most  part  well  founded  as  were  the  complaints,  the 
senate  allowed  the  distributors  to  pursue  their  course ;  it 
was  clear  that,  if  the  domain  question  was  to  be  settled  at 
ail,  the  matter  could  not  be  carried  through  without  some 
such  unceremonious  vigour  of  action. 

But  this  acquiescence  had  its  limit.  The  Italian  domain* 
itcsiupen-  l^i^cl  ^&s  not  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Roman 
SS^io^Lemi-  burgesses ;  large  tracts  of  it  had  been  assigned 
lianiu.  in  exclusive  usufruct  to  particular  allied  com- 

munities by  decrees  of  the  people  or  senate,  and  other  por- 
tions had  been  occupied  with  or  without  permission  by 
Latin  burgesses.  The  triumvirs  at  length  attacked  these 
possessions  also.  The  resumption  of  the  portions  simply 
occupied  by  non-burgesses  was  no  doubt  allowable  in  formal 
law,  and  not  less  in  all  probability  the  resumption  of  the 
domain-land  handed  over  by  decrees  of  the  senate  or  even 
by  state-treaties  to  the  Italian  communities,  since  therebjf 
the  state  by  no  means  renounced  its  ownership  and  to  all 
appearance  gave  its  grants  to  communities,  just  as  to  pri- 
vate persons,  subject  to  revocation.  But  the  complaints  of 
these  allied  or  subject  communities,  that  Rome  did  not 
keep  the  treaties  concluded  with  them,  could  not  be  simply 
disregarded  like  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  citizens  in- 
jured by  the  acts  of  the  commissioners.  Legally  the 
former  might  be  no  better  founded  than  the  latter;  but^ 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  matter  at  stake  was  the  private 
interests  of  members  of  the  state,  in  reference  to  the  Latin 
possessions  the  question  arose,  whether  it  was  politically 
right  to  give  fresh  offence  to  communities  so  important  in 
ft  military  point  of  view  and  already  so  greatly  estranged 
from  Rome  by  numerous  disabilities  de  jure  and  de  facta 
(ii.  393  €i  seq.)  through  this  severe  injury  to  their  material 

Vol.  UI.~6* 
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interetts.  Tke  decision  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  middle 
party ;  it  was  that  party  which  after  the  fall  of  Gracchus 
had,  in  league  with  his  adherents,  protected  reform  against 
the  oligarchy,  and  it  alo&e  was  now  able  in  concert,  with  the 
oligarchy  to  set  a  Amit  to  reform.  The  Latins  resorted 
personally  to  the  most  prominent  man  of  this  party,  Soipia 
Aemiliaaus,  with  a  request  that  he  would  protect  their 
rights.  He  promised  to  do  so;  and  miunly  through  his. 
influence,*  in  625,  St  decree  of  the  people  with- 
drew from  thci  commission  its  jurisdictioo,.  and 
remitted  the  decision  respecting  what  were  domanial  and 
what  private  possessions  to  the  consuls^  to  whom,  where  no 
special  lawa  enacted  otherwise,  it  constitutionally  pertaiued. 
This  was  simply  a  suspension  of  further  domain-distribution 
under  a  mild  forrn^  The  consul.  Tuditanuai  by  no  means 
Gracchan  in  his  viewa  and  little  inclined  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  difficult  tmk,  of  agrarian  definition,  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  going  off  to.  the  Illyrian  army  and  leaving 
the  duty  entrusted  to  him  unfulfilled.  The  allotmentKX>m- 
mission  no  doubt  continued  to  subsist,  but,  as  the  judicial 
regulation  of  the  domaln^land  was  at  a  standstill,  it  was 
impelled  to  remain  inactive.  The  relbco^'party  was  deep- 
ly indignant.  Even  men  like  Publius  Mucius  and  Quintus 
Metellus  disapproved  of  the  initervention  of  Scipio. 

Other  circles  were  not  content  with  ej^pressing  discip* 
provaj*     Scipio  had  announced  for  one  of  the 
Uonof  fbllov(ing  days  an  address  respecting  the  relar 

^^  tions  of  the  Latins ;  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
he  was  fouqd  d^ad  in  his  bed.  He  was  but  fifty-six  years 
of  age,  and  in  fuU  health  and  vigour ;  he  bad  spoken  in 
pi  blio  the  day  before,  and  tjien  in  tl^  evening  had  retired 
earlier  than  usual  to  his  bedchamber  with  a  view  to  prepiu^ 
tl^e  outline  of  his  speech  for  the  following  day.    That  he 

*  To  this  occasion  belongs  his  oration  contra  legem  iudiciariam  7L 
Qraeehi — which  wc  are  to  understand  as  referring  not,  as  has  been 
BBserted,  to  a  law  as  to  the  ivdicia  pubUca^  but  to  the  supplementary  law 
annexed  to  his  agrarian  rogation  :  tU  triumviri  iudiearenC,  qva  puiUc^ 
Offer^  ^M  privatum  eeeet  (Liv«  Ep.  Iviii. ;  See  p.  114  above). 
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became  the  victim  of  a  political  assassination,  cannot  ba 
doubts ;  he  himself  shortly  before  had  publicly  mentioned 
the  plots  formed  to.  murder  him.  What  assassin's  hand 
had  during  the  night  shun  the  first  statesman  and  the  first 
general  of  his  age  was  never  discovered ;  and  it  does  not 
become  history  cither  to  repeat  the  reports  handed  down 
from  the  contemporary  gossip  of  the  city,  or  to  sef  about 
the  ctdldish  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  0*1  ^  of  such  mate- 
rials. This  much  only  is  clear,  that  the  instigator  of  the 
deed  must  have  belonged  to  the  Gracchan  party ;  the  assaa 
sination  of  Scipio  was  the  democratic  reply  to  the  aristo* 
oratic  massacre  at  the  temple  of  Fidelity.  The  tribunals 
did  not  interfere.  The  popular  party,  justly  fearing  that  its 
leaders  Gaius  Gracchus^  Flaccus,  and  Carbo,  whether  guilty 
or  not,  might  be  involved  in  the  prosecution,  opposed  with 
all  its  might  the  institution  of  an  inquiry  ;  and  the  aristoo* 
racy,  which  lost  in  Sdpio  quite  as  much  an  antagonist  as 
an  ally,  wa«.  not  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  sleep.  The 
multitude  and  men  of  moderate  views  were  shocked ;  nono 
more  so  than  Quintus  Metellus,  who  had  disapproved  of 
Sciplo's  interference  against  reform,  but  turned  away  with 
horror  from  auch. confederates^  and  ordered  his  four  sons  to 
carry  the  bier  of  his  great  antagonist  to  the  funeral  pile. 
The  funeral  was  hurried  over ;  with  veiled  head  the  last  of 
the  fiunity  of  the  conqueror  of  Zama  was  borne  forth,  with- 
out any  one  having  been,  previously  allowed  to  see  the  face 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  consumed 
the  remains  of  the  illustrious  hero  and  with  them  the  traces 
of  the  crime. 

The  history  of  Rome  presents  various  men  of  greater 
genius  ^an  Sdlpio  Aemilianus,  but  none  equalling  him  in 
mtoral  purity,  in  the  utter  absence  of  political  selfishness,  in 
generous  love  of  his  country,  and  none,  peruaps,  to  whom 
destiny  has  assigned  a  more  tragic  part.  Consdous  of  tha 
best  intentions  and  of  no  common  abilitieay  he  was  doomed 
to  see  the  ruin  of  his  country  carried  out  before  his  eyes, 
and  to.  repress  within  him  every  earnest  attempt  to  save  it^ 
because  he  clearly  perceived  tliat  he  should  only  therd^y 
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aggravate  the  evil ;  doomed  to  tlie  necessity  of  sanctioning 
outrages  like  that  of  Nasica  and  at  the  same  time  of  de- 
fending the  work  of  the  victim  against  his  murderers.  Yet 
he  might  say  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  It  was  to  him, 
at  least  quite  as  much  as  to  the  author  of  the  Sempronian 
law,  that  the  Roman  burgesses  were  indebted  for  an  in* 
•nrease  of  nearly  80,000  new  &rm-allotments ;  be  it  was  too 
who  put  a  stop  to  this  distribution  of  the  domains,  when  it 
had  produced  such  benefit  as  it  could  produce.  That  it  was 
time  to  leave  it  off,  was  no  doubt  disputed  at  the  moment 
even  by  well-meaning  men ;  but  the  fact  that  Gains  Grao* 
chus  did  not  seriously  recur  to  those  possessions  which 
might  have  been  and  yet  were  not  distributed  under  the 
law  of  his  brother,  tells  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  Scipio  hit  substantially  the  right  moment.  Both 
measures  were  extorted  from  the  parties — the  first  from  the 
aristocracy,  the  second  from  the  friends  of  reform  ;  the  lat- 
ter its  author  paid  for  with  his  life.  It  was  his  lot  to  fight 
for  his  country  on  many  a  battle-field  and  to  return  home 
uninjured,  that  he  might  perish  there  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin ;  but  in  his  quiet  chamber  he  no  less  died  for  Rome 
than  if  he  had  fallen  before  the  walls  of  Carthage. 

The  distribution  of  land  was  at  an  end ;  the  revolution 
Democratic  went  on.  The  revolutionary  party,  which  pos- 
imdef  G^bo  scssed  in  the  allotment*com mission  as  it  were  a 
andFiaccM.  constituted  leadership,  had  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  Scipio  skirmishes  now  and  then  with  the  e^lstin^^*  govern- 
ment. Carbo,  in  particular,  one  of  the  mo^t  distinguished 
men  of  his  time  in  oratorical  talent,  had  as  tribune  of  the 
people  in  623  given  no  small  trouble  to  the  sen« 
ate;  had  carried  voting  by  ballot  in  the  bur- 
gess-assemblies, so  &r  as  it  had  not  been  introduced  already 
(p.  05) ;  and  had  even  made  the  significant  proposal  to 
leave  the  ti^ibunes  of  the  people  free  to  reappear  as  candi* 
dates  foi  the  same  office  in  the  year  immediately  following, 
and  thus  legally  to  remove  the  obstacle  by  wluch  Tiberiu* 
Gracchus  had  primarily  been  thwarted.  The  scheme  had 
been  at  that  time  frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  Scipio ; 
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some  years  later,  apparently  after  his  death,  the  law  passed. 
The  piineipal  object  of  the  party,  however,  was  to  revivs 
the  action  of  the  allotment-commission  which  had  been 
practically  suspended ;  the  leaders  seriously  talked  of  r^ 
moving  the  obstacles  which  the  Italian  allies  interposed  to 
the  scheme  by  conferring  on  them  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  the  agitation  assumed  mainly  that  direction.  In  order 
to  meet  it,  the  senate  in  628  got  the  tiibuue  of 
the  people  Marcus  Junius  Pennus  to  propose  the 
dismissal  of  all  non-burgesses  from  the  capital,  and  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  the  democrats,  particularly  of  Gains 
Gracchus,  and  of  the  ferment  occasioned  by  this  odious 
measure  in  the  Latin  communities,  the  proposal  was  caiTied. 
Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus  retorted  in  the  follow* 
ing  year  (629)  as  consul  with  the  proposal  that 
every  ally  should  be  allowed  to  ask  for  Roman  citizenship 
and  to  get  a  vote  of  the  comitia  on  his  request-^  But  he 
stood  almost  alone — Carbo  had  meanwhile  changed  his 
colours  and  was  now  a  zealous  aristocrat,  Gaius  Gracchus 
was  absent  as  quaestor  in  Sardinia — and  the  project  was 
frustrated  by  the  resistance  not  of  the  senate  merely,  but 
also  of  the  burgesses,  who  were  but  little  inclined  to  extend 
their  privileges  to  a  still  wider  circle.  Fla^^cus  left  Rome 
to  undertake  the  supreme  command  against  the  Celts ;  by 
his  Transalpine  conquests  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
schemes  of  the  democracy,  while  he  at  the  same  time  with- 
drew out  of  the  difficulty  of  having  to  bear  arms  against 
the  allies  instigated  by  himself. 

Fregellae,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Latiam  and  Gam 
-  pania  at  the  principal  passage  of  the  Liris  in  the 
•f  Fre-  ^^     midst  of  a  lai^e  and  fertile  territory,  at  that 
f«i]a&  time  perhaps  the  second  citv  of  Italy  and  in  the 

discussions  with  Rome  the  usual  moathpiece  of  all  the 
Latin  colonies,  began  war  against  Rome  in  consequence  of 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal  brought  in  by  Flaccus — the 
first  instance*  which  had  occurred  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  a  serious  insurrection,  not  brought  about  by  for 
fti£n  powers,  in  Italy  against  the  Roman  hegemony.    But 
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OB  tiiis  oeeaaioD  the  fire  was  snooenfiiDy  extiiigiiislied  \» 
fore  it  had  caught  hold  of  other  allied  coianiiuiities.  Not 
throng  the  soperioritj  of  the  Bomao  anns,  but  through 
the  treadiery  cMf  a  FregellaD  Quintus  Numitorius  Pullusi 
the  praetor  Lucius  Opimins  quicklj  became  iiaster  of  th« 
revolted  citj,  whidi  lost  its  civic  privileges  and  its  walla 
wd  waa  converted  like  Capua  into  a  village.  The  colon j 
^^  of  Fabrateria  was  founded  on  a  part  of  its  ter« 

ritory  in  630;  the  remainder  and  the  former 
eily  itKlf  were  distributed  amoi^  the  surrounding  com« 
munitiesL,  This  rapid  and  fearful  punishment  alarmed  the 
allies,  and  endless  impeachments  for  high  treason  pursued 
not  only  the  Fregellans,  but  also  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  in  Rome,  who  naturally  were  regarded  by  the  aristoo- 
racy  as  aooomplicea  in  this  insurrection.  Meanwhile  Gaioa 
Gracchus  reappeared  in  Rome.  The  aristocracy  had  first 
sought  to  detain  the  object  of  their  dread  in  Sardinia  by 
omitting  to  provide  the  usual  relief,  and  then,  when  without 
oaring  for  that  point  he  returned,  had  brought  him  to  trial 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Fregellan  revolt 
(62(^-30).  But  the  burgesses  acquitted  him; 
and  now  he  too  threw  down  the  gauntlet^  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  tribuneship  of  the  people,  and  was  nominated 
to  that  ofiioe  for  the  year  631  in  an  elective 
assembly  attended  by  unusual  numbers.  War 
was  thus  declared.  The  democratic  party,  always  poor  in 
leaders  of  ability,  had  from  sheer  necessity  remained  virtu* 
ally  at  rest  for  nine  years ;  now  til>e  truce  was  at  an  end, 
and  this  time  it  was  headed  by  a  man  who,  with  more  hon- 
esty than  Garbo  and  with  more  talent  than  Flaccus,  was  in 
every  respect  called  to  take  the  lead. 

Gaius  Gracchus  (601-633)  was  very  different  from  hit 
brother,  who  was  about  nine  years  older.    Like 
Onitf  the  latter,  he  had  no  relish  for  vulgar  pleasures 

°^  and  vulgar  pursuits ;  he  was  a  man  of  thorough 
culture  and  a  brave  soldier ;  he  had  served  with  distinction 
before  Numantia  under  his  brotber4n-law,  and  afberwardi 
in  Sardinia.     But  in  talent,  in  character,  and  above  all  ii 
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passion  he  was  decidedly  superior  to  Tiberius.  The  clear- 
ness and  sel^possessioDy  which  the  young  roan  after  wardt 
displayed  amidst  the  pressure  of  all  the  varied  labours 
lequisite  for  the  practical  carrying  out  of  his  numerous 
laws,  betokened  his  genuine  statesmanly  talent;  aa  the 
passionate  devotedness  fiuthfol  even  to  death,  with  which 
his  intimate  friends  clung  to  him,  evinced  the  loveable  na* 
ture  of  that  noble  mind.  The  di^cipUn^  of  suff^ing  which 
he  bad  undergone,  and  his  compulsory  reserve  during  the 
last  nine  years,  augmented  his  energy  of  purpose  and  ac- 
tion; the  indignation  repressed  within  the  depths  of  his 
breast  only  glowed  there  with  an  intensified  fervour  against 
the  party  which  hod  distracted  his  country  and  murdered 
his  brother.  By  virtue  of  this  fearful  vehemence  of  tem- 
perament be  became  the  foremosi*  oraj^r  that  Borne  ever 
had ;  without  it,  we  should  probably  hsave  been  able  to 
reckon  him  among  the  first  statesmen  of  idl  times.  Among 
the  few  remains  of  his  recorded  orations  several  *  are,  even 
in  their  present  condition,  of  heart-stirring  po\yer ;  and  we 
can  well  understand  how  those  who  heard  or  even  merely 
read  them  were  carried  away  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of 
his  worda  Yet^  great  master  as  he  was  of  language,  he 
was  himself  not  unfreqoenily  masterecl  by  anger,  so  thait 
the  utterance  of  the  brilliant  speaker  becaxne  confused  or 
faltering.  It  was  the  true  image  of  hia  political  acting  and 
suffering.  In  the  nature  of  Gaiua  there  was  no  vein,  such 
as  his  brother  had,  of  that  somewhat  sentimental  but  very 
short-sighted  and  confiiaed  good-nature,  which  would  have 
desired  to  change  the  mind  of  a  political  opponent  by  en« 
treatiea  and  teai:s ;  fiiUy  and  firmly  resolved,  he  entered  on 

*  Sneh  are  the  words  spoken  on  the  annouiiclDg  of  his  projeoifl  of 
law :— **  If  I  were  to  apeak  to  ;ou  and  ask  of  you,  seeing  that  X  am  ol 
aoble  descent  and  have  lost  my  brother  on  your  account  and  that  theru 
Is  now  no  survivor  of  the  descendants  of  Publius  Africanus  and  Tiberius 
Gracchus  excepting  only  myself  and  a  boy,  to  allow  me  to  take  rest  fbr 
the  present,  in  order  that  our  stock  may  not  be  extirpated  and  that  ai 
olbet  of  that  family  may  still  tarTlve ;  you  would  perhaps  readify  graal 
me  such  a  request." 
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the  career  of  revolutioo  and  strove  to  reach  the  goal  of 
vengeance.  "  To  me  too,"  his  mother  wrote  to  him,  "  noth« 
ing  seems  finer  and  more  glorious  than  to  retaliate  on  an 
enemy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  the  oountij'a  ruin. 
But  if  this  is  not  possible,  then  may  our  enemies  continue 
uid  remain  what  they  are,  a  thousand  times  rather  than  thai 
>ur  country  should  perish."  Cornelia  knew  her  son ;  his 
weed  was  just  the  reverse.  Vengeance  he  would  wreak  on 
the  wretched  government,  vengeance  at  any  price,  though 
he  himself  and  even  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  ruined 
by  it.  The  presentiment,  that  fate  would  overtake  him  ai 
certainly  as  his  brother,  drove  him  only  to  make  haste,  like 
a  man  mortally  wounded  who  throws  himself  on  the  foe. 
The  mother  thought  more  nobly ;  but  the  son — with  his 
deeply  provoked,  passionately  excited,  thoroughly  Italian 
nature — ^has  been  more  lamented  than  blamed  by  posterity, 
and  posterity  has  been  right  in  its  judgment, 

Tiberius  Gracchus  had  come  before  the  burgesses  with 
Alterations  *  single  administrative  reform.  What  Gaius 
on  theoon-  introduced  in  a  series  of  separate  proposals  was 
QsiuB  nothing  else  than  an  entirely  new  o(N3stitution ; 

the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  furnished  by 
the  innovation  previously  introduced,  that  a  tribune  of  the 
people  should  be  lit  liberty  to  solicit  re-election  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  While  this  step  enabled  the  popular  chief  to 
acquire  a  permanent  position  and  one  which  protected  its 
holder,  the  next  object  was  to  secure  for  him  material  powei 
or,  in  other  words,  to  attach  the  multitude  of  the  capital-^ 
for  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  country  people 
coming  only  from  time  to  time  to  the  city,  had  been  sutfi* 
ciently  apparent — with  its  interests  steadfastly  to  its  leader 
Diftribitkm  ^his  purpose  was  served,  first  of  all,  by  Intro- 
of  graiu.  ducing  distributions  of  corn  in  the  capital.  Thi 
grain  accruing  to  the  state  from  the  provincial  tenths  had 
already  been  frequently  given  away  at  nominal  prices  to 
thd  burgesses  (ii.  442).  Gracchus  enacted  that  every  bur 
gess  who  should  personally  present  himself  in  the  capita! 
ihould  thenceforth  be  allowed  monthly  a  definite  quantity-* 
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apparently  5  modii  {\\  bushel) — from  the  public  stores,  at 
6^  as9€8  (3fl?.)  for  the  modiusy  or  not  quite  the  half  of  a  Ioav 
average  price  (ii.  443,  note)  ;  for  which  purpose  the  public 
corn-H tores  were  enlarged  by  the  construction  of  the  new 
Sempronian  granaries.  This  distribution — which  oouse* 
quaintly  excluded  the  burgesses  living  out  of  the  capital,  and 
could  not  but  attract  to  Rome  the  whole  mass  of  the  bur* 
gess-proletariate — was  designed  to  bring  the  burgess-prole- 
tariate of  the  capital,  which  hitherto  had  mainly  depended 
on  the  aristocracy,  into  dependence  on  the  leaders  of  the 
movement-party,  and  thus  to  supply  the  new  master  of  the 
state  at  once  with  a  body-guard  and  with  a  firm  majority  in 

the  comitia.  For  greater  security  as  regards 
ihe  Older  the  latter,  moreover,  the  order  of  voting  still 
°*  subsisting  in  the  comitia  centuriata^  according 
to  which  the  fiy^  property-classes  in  each  tribe  gave  their 
votes  one  after  another  (ii.  418),  was  done  away ;  instead 
of  this,  all  the  centuries  were  in  future  to  vote  after  one 
another  in  an  order  of  succession  to  be  fixed  on  each  occa- 
sion by  lot.  While  these  enactments  were  mainly  designed 
to  procure  for  the  new  chief  of  the  state  by  means  of  the 
city-proletariate  the  complete  command  of  the  capital  and 
thereby  of  the  state,  the  amplest  control  over  the  comitial 
machinery,  and  the  power  in  case  of  need  of  striking  terror 
mto  the  senate  and  magistrates,  the  legislator  certainly  at 
the  same  time  set  himself  with  earnestness  and  energy  to 
redress  the  existing  social  evils.  It  is  true  that  the  Italian 
Agrarian  domain  question  was  in  a  certain  sense  settled, 
laws.  ^jjg  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  and  even  the  allots 

mentpcommission  still  continued  legally  in  force ;  the  agra- 
rian law  carried  by  Gracchus  can  have  enacted  nothing  new 
lave  the  restoration  to  the  commissioners  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  they  had  lost.  That  the  object  of  tills  step  was  only 
tc  save  the  principle,  and  that  the  distribution  of  lands,  if 
resumed  at  all,  was  resumed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent| 
is  shown  by  the  burges&-roll,  which  gives  exactly  the  same 

number  c^  persons  for  the  years  629  and  639. 

Gains  beyond  doubt  did  not  proceed  further  iv 
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this  matter,  because  the  domain-land  intended  foi  dittribu« 
tion  by  his  brother  was  already  in  substance  dist.ributed| 
and  the  queitLunas  to  the  domains,  enjoyed  by. the  Latona 
oould  only  he  Iwhawi  19  ■imiw  .in  eomisetkm  irith  the  Tery 
^<my  of  difficult  question  as  to  the  extension  of  Romaic 
Cftpiw*  citizenship.    On  the  other  hand  he  took  an  im- 

pcMrtant  step  beyond  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius,  when  he 
proposed  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  Italy — ^at  Tareu- 
turn,  and  more  especially  at  Capua — and  by  that  course 
rendered  the  domain-land  which  had  been  let  on  lease  by 
the  state  and  was  hitherto  excluded  from  distribution,  liable 
to  be  also  parcelled  out^  not,  however,  according  to  the  pre* 
Tioua  method^  which  did  not  contemplate  the  founding  of 
new  communities  (p.  128),  but  according  to  the  colonial 
system.  Beyond  doubt  these  colonies  were  also  designed 
to  aid  in  permanently  defending  the  revolution  to  which 
they  owed  their  existence.  Still  more  signifi- 
rine  ooio-  Cant  and  momentous  was  the  measure,  by  which 
"•  Gains  Gracchus  first  proceeded  to  provide  for 
the  Italian  proletariate  in  the  transmarine  territories  of  the 
state.  He  despatched  to  the  site  on  which  Carthage  had 
stood  6,000  colonists  selected  perhaps  not  merely  from  Ro« 
man  burgesses  but  also  from  the  Italian  allies,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  new  town  of  Junonia  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
burgess-colony.  The  foundation  was  important,  but  still 
more  important  was  the  principle  of  transmarine  emigra- 
tion which  it  established.  It  opened  up  for  the  Italian  pro 
letariate  a  permanent  outlet,  and  a  relief  in  fact  more  than 
provisional;  but  it  certainly  abandoned  the  principle  of 
state-law  hitherto  in  force,  by  which  Italy  was  regarded 
exclusively  as  the  governing,  and  the  provincial  territory 
vxcluslvely  as  die  governed,  land. 

To  these  measures  having  'm  mediate  reference  to  die 
great  question  of  the  proletariate  there  waf 
tions  off  the  added  a  series  of  enactments,  which  arose  out 
^^""^  ^'  of  the  general  tendency  to  introduce  principle* 
milder  and  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  thaT 
the  antiquated  severity  of  the  existing  constitution.    Tr 
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this  head  belong  the  modificatioiis  is  the  saditary  system. 
As  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  service  l^ere  tmiiiwi 
under  the  ancient  law  no  other  limit,  except  that  no  citlaen 
was  liable  to  ordinary  service  in  the  field  before  completing 
his  sixteenth  or  after  completing  hi«i  forty-sJjLth  year. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  Spain,  tlie  ser^ 
vice  began  to  becQme  peirmanent  (ii.  249),  it  seems  to  have 
been  first  legally  enacted  that  any  one  who  had  be^  in  the 
field  for  six  successive  years  acquired  thereby  a  right  to  dis* 
charge,  although  this  discharge  did  not  protect  him  from 
being  called  out  again  afterwards.  At  a  l&ter  period,  per- 
haps about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  rule  arose, 
that  a  service  of  twenty  years  in  the  infantry  or  ten  years 
in  the  cavalry  gave  exemption  from  further  military  ser^ 
vice.*  Gjracchus  renewed  the  rule — which  was  often,  in  all 
probability,  violently  infringed — that  no  burgess  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  army  before  the  commencement  of  his  seven- 
teenth year ;  and  also,  apparently,  restricted  the  number  of 
campaigns  requisite  for  full  exemption  from  military  duty. 
Besides,  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers,  the  value  of  which  had 
hitherto,  been  deducted  from  their  pay,  was  henceforward 
furnished  gratuitously  by  the  state. 

To  this  head  belongs,  moreover,  the  tendency  which  is 
on  various  occasions  apparent  in  the  Gracchan  legislation, 
if  not  to  abolish,  at  any  rate  to  restrict,  capital  pimishment 
still  further  than  had  been  done  before — a  tendency,  which 
to  some  extent  made  itself  felt  even  in  military  jurisdiction. 
From  the  very  introduction  of  the  republic  the  magistrate 

•  Thus  the  statement  of  Appian  {Hisp,  78)  that  six  years'  serriM 
entitled  a  man  to  demand  his  discharge,  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  wi.^i 
the  better  known  statement  of  Polybius  (vt  19),  respecting  which  hst- 
qnardt  (AlUrtk,  lit  2,  286  A.  1580).  has  formed  a  correct  jidgment 
The  timei  at  which  the  two  alterations  were  i&troduced,  cannot  ht^  de> 
termiBed  further  t|ian  that  the  first  was  probably  in  existence  a3  e^rlj 
as  608  (Nitzsch,  Qracehen^  p.  231),  and  the  second  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  the  time  of  Polybius.  That  Gracchus 
reduced  the  number  of  the  legal  years  of  service,  seems  to  fellow  from 
ilBOonias  in  Comd,  p  68 ;  oomp.  Plutarch,  Ti,  Oraeeh,  16 ;  Dio,  Ft 
l8,7,Bekk. 
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had  lost  the  nght  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  th« 
buigess  without  consulting  the  community,  except  under 
martial  law  (i.  326,  561).  As  this  right  of  appeal  oi  the 
part  of  the  burgess  appears  soon  afler  the  period  of  the 
Gracchi  available  even  in  the  camp,  and  the  right  of  thf 
general  to  inflict  capital  punishments  appears  restricted  to 
allies  and  subjects,  the  source  of  the  change  is  probably  to 
he  sought  in  the  law  of  Gains  Gracchus  de  provocatione^ 
The  right  of  the  community  to  inflict  or  rather  to  confirm  i 

sentence  of  death  was  also  indirectly  but  materially  limited 
by  the  fact,  that  Gracchus  withdrew  the  cognizance  of  those 
public  crimes  which  most  frequently  gave  occasion  to  capi- 
tal sentences — ^poisoning  and  murder  generally — from  the 
burgesses,  and  entrusted  it  to  permanent  judicial  comnns- 
sions.  These  could  not,  like  the  tribunals  of  the  people,  be 
broken  up  by  the  intercession  of  a  tribune,  and  there  not 
only  lay  no  appeal  from  them  to  the  community,  but  their 
sentences  were  as  little  subject  to  be  annulled  by  the  com- 
munity as  those  of  the  old  institute  of  civil  jurymen.  In 
the  burgess-tribunals  it  had,  especially  in  strictly  political 
processes,  no  doubt  long  been  the  rule  that  the  accused  re- 
mained at  liberty  during  his  trial,  and  was  allowed  by  sur- 
rendering his  burgess-rights  to  withdraw  from  punishment 
and  to  save  his  life  and  freedom  as  well  as  his  property,  so 
far,  of  course,  as  no  civil  claims  were  made  good  against  the 
latter.  But  preliminary  arrest  and  complete  execution  of 
the  sentence  remained  in  such  cases  at  least  legally  possible, 
and  were  still  sometimes  carried  into  effect  even  against 
persons  of  rank ;  for  instance,  Lucius  Hostilius  Tubulus, 
praetor  in  612,  who  was  capitally  impeached  for 
a  heinous  crime,  was  refused  the  privilege  of 
exile,  urested,  and  executed.  On  the  other  hand  the  judi« 
cial  commissions,  which  originated  out  of  the  form  of  civil 
process,  could  not  from  the  first  touch  the  liberty  or  life  of 
the  citizen,  but  at  the  most  could  only  pronounce  sentence 
of  exile ;  this,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  mitigation  of  pun- 
ishment accorded  to  one  who  was  found  guilty,  now  became 
for  the  first  time  a  formal  penalty.    This  involuntary  exile 
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bowever,  like  the  voluntary,  lefb  to  the  person  banished  hii 
property,  so  far  as  it  was  not  exhausted  in  satisfying  olaimi 
for  oompensation  and  fines. 

Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  debt  Gaius  Gracchus  made  no 
alteration.  But  very  respectable  authorities  assert  that  he 
held  out  to  those  in  debt  the  hope  of  a  diminution  or  r& 
mission  of  claims  ;  which,  if  it  is  correct,  must  likewise  be 
reckoned  among  those  popular  measures  of  a  radical  stamp. 

While  Gracchus  thus  leaned  on  the  support  of  the  mul« 
titude,  which  partly  expected,  partly  received 
theeqnM-  from  bim  a  material  improvement  of  its  posi* 
tion,  he  laboured  with  equal  energy  at  the  ruin 
of  the  aristocracy.  Perceiving  clearly  how  insecure  was 
the  power  of  the  head  of  the  state  if  based  merely  on  the 
proletariate,  he  applied  himself  above  all  to  split  the  aris- 
tocracy and  to  draw  a  part  of  it  over  to  his  interests.  The 
elements  of  such  b  rupture  were  already  in  existence.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  rich,  which  had  risen  as  one  man  against 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  consisted  in.  fact  of  two  essentially  dis- 
similar bodies,  which  may  be  in  some  measure  compared 
to  the  peerage  and  the  city  aristocracy  of  England.  The 
one  embraced  the  practically  close  circle  of  the  governing 
senatorial  &milies  who  kept  aloof  from  direct  speculation 
and  invested  their  immense  capital  partly  in  landed  prop* 
erty,  partly  as  sleeping  partners  iu  the  great  companies. 
The  main  body  of  the  second  class  was  composed  of  the 
speculators,  who,  as  managers  of  these  companies,  or  on 
their  own  account,  conduct^  the  large  mercantile  and  pecu- 
niary transactions  throughout  the  range  of  the  Roman  hege- 
mony. We  have  already  shown  (ii.  449  ei  seg*)  how  the 
latter  olass,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century, 
ipradually  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  senatorial  aris* 
tocracy,  and  how  the  legal  exclusion  of  the  senators  from 
nieroaotile  pursuits  by  the  Claudian  ordinance,  suggested 
by  Gaius  Flaminius  the  precursor  of  the  Gracchi,  drew  an 
outward  line  of  demarcation  between  the  senators  and  the 
mercantile  and  moneyed  men.  n  the  present  epoch  th€ 
mercantile  aristocracy  b^;a&,  under  the  i.ame  of  the  equitu 
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to  eicercise  a  decisive  influence  in  political  affairs.  Thii 
appellation,  which  originally  belonged  only  to  the  burgeaa* 
cavalry  on  service,  came  gradually  to  be  transferred,  at  any 
rate  in  ordinary  use,  to  all  those  who,  as  possessors  oi  an 
estate  of  at  least  400,000  sesterces,  were  liable  to  cava/ry 
service  in  general,  and  thus  comprehended  the  whole  upper 
ranks,  senatorial  and  non-senatorial,  of  society  in  Rome. 
But  not  long  before  the  time  of  Qaius  Gracchus  the  law  had 
declared  a  seat  in  the  senato  incompatible  with  service  in 
the  cavalry  (p.  95),  and  the  senators  were  thus  marked  off 
from  those  capable  of  serving  as  equites  ;  and  accordingly 
the  equestrian  order,  taken  as  a  whole,  might  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  aristocracy  of  speculators  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  senate.  Nevertheless  those  members  of  sen- 
atorial families  who  had  not  entered  the  senate,  more  espe- 
cially the  younger  members,  did  not  cease  to  serve  as 
equites  and  consequently  to  bear  the  name ;  and,  in  fiict, 
the  burgess-cavalry  properly  so  called — that  is,  the  eighteen 
equestrian  centuries — in  consequence  of  being  made  up  by 
the  censors  continued  to  be  chiefly  filled  up  from  the  young 
senatorial  aristocracy  (ii.  379). 

This  order  of  the  equites — that  is  to  say,  substantially, 
of  the  wealthy  merchants — ^in  various  ways  came  roughly 
into  contact  with  the  governing  senato.  There  was  a  natu- 
ral antipathy  between  the  genteel  aristocrats  and  the  men , 
to  whom  money  had  given  rank.  The  ruling  lords,  espe- 
cially the  better  class  of  them,  stood  just  as  much  aloof 
from  speculations,  as  the  men  of  material  interests  were 
indifferent  to  political  questions  and  coterie-feiids.  The 
*two  classes  had  already  frequently  come  into  sliarp  col- 
lision, particularly  in  the  provinces ;  for,  though  in  general 
the  provincials  had  far  more  reason  than  the  Roman  capi* 
talists  had  to  complain  of  the  partiality  of  the  Roman 
magistrates,  yet  the  ruling  lords  of  the  senate  did  not  con> 
descend  to  countenance  the  greedinesses  and  injustices  of 
fc)ie  moneyed  men  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects  so  thor* 
oughly  and  absolutely  as  was  desired.  In  spite  of  their 
tgreemeht  in  opposing  a  6ie>fnitioii  foe  suc^  as  was  Tiberiuf 
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Grrac<;faus,  a  deep  gulf  lay  between  the  nobility  and  the 
moneyed  aristocracy ;  and  Gains,  more  adroit  than  hi« 
brother,  enlarged  it  till  the  alliance  was  broken  up  and  the 
mercantile  class  ranged  itself  on  his  side.  That  the  exUu> 
nal  privileges,  through  which  afberwaixis  the 
If  Sb  men   of  equestrian   census   were  distinguished 

''™  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude — the  golden  fin- 

ger-ring instead  of  the  ordinary  ring  of  iron  or  copper,  and 
the  separate  and  better  place  at  the  burgess-festivals — were 
first  conferred  on  the  equites  by  Oaius  Gracchus,  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  is  not  improbable.  For  they  emerged  at  any  rate 
about  this  period,  and,  as  the  extension  of  these  hitherto 
mainly  senatorial  privileges  (ii.  874, 379)  to  the  equestrian 
order  which  he  brought  into  prominence  was  quite  in  the 
style  of  Gracchus,  so  it  was  in  very  truth  his  aim  to  im 
press  on  the  equites  the  stamp  of  an  order,  similarly  close 
and  privileged,  intermediate  between  the  senatorial  aristoc- 
racy and  the  common  multitude ;  and  this  same  aim  was 
more  promoted  by  those  class-insignia,  trifling  though  they 
were  in  themselves  and  though  many  of  equestrian  rank 
might  not  avail  themselves  of  them,  than  by  many  an  ordi- 
nance far  more  intrinsically  important.  But  the  party  of 
material  interests,  though  it  by  no  means  despised  such 
honours,  was  yet  not  to  be  gained  through  these  alone, 
Gracchus  perceived  well  that  it  would  doubtless  duly  fall 
to  the  highest  bidder,  but  that  it  needed  a  great  and  sub- 
stantial bidding ;  and  so  he  offered  to  it  the  revenues  of 
Asia  and  the  jury  courts. 

The  system  of  Roman  financial  administration,  undei 
Tftiatiou  which  the  indirect  taxes  as  well  as  the  domain- 
^^*^  revenues  were  levied  by  means  of  middlemen, 

in  itself  granted  to  the  Roman  capitalist-class  the  most  ex- 
tensive ac  vantages  at  the  expense  of  those  liable  t(^  taxa^ 
tion.  But  the  direct  taxes  consisted  either,  as  in  most 
provmces,  of  fixed  sums  of  money  payable  by  the  com- 
munities— which  of  itself  excluded  the  intervention  of  Ro- 
man capitalists— or,  as  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  of  a  ground 
leothi  the  levying  of  which  for  each  particular  community 
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was  l<;&3ed  in  the  provinces  themsehes,  so  that  wealth;^ 
proYinoials  regularly,  and  the  tributary  communities  them« 
selves  very  frequently,  farmed  the  tenth  of  their  districts 
and  thereby  kept  at  a  distance  the  dangerous  Roman  mid- 
dlemen. Six  years  ago,  when  the  province  of  Asia  had 
(alien  to  the  Romans,  the  senate  had  organized  it  substan 
Ually  according  to  the  first  system  (p.  75).  Gains  Grao 
chus  *  overturned  this  arrangement  by  a  decree  of  the  peo 
pie,  and  not  only  burdened  the  province,  which  had  hithertc 
been  almost  free  from  taxation,  with  the  most  extensive  in- 
direct  and  direct  taxes,  particularly  the  ground-tenth,  but 
also  enacted  that  these  taxes  should  be  exposed  to  auction 
for  the  province  as  a  whole  and  in  Rome — a  rule  which 
practically  excluded  the  provincials  from  participation,  and 
called  into  existence  in  the  body  of  middlemen  for  the 
decumae,  scriptural  and  vectigalia  of  the  province  of  Asia 
an  association  of  capitalists  of  colossal  magnitude.  A  sig 
nificant  indication,  moreover,  of  the  endeavour  of  Gracchus 
to  make  the  order  of  capitalists  independent  of  the  senate 
was  the  enactment,  that  the  entire  or  partial  remission  of 
the  stipulated  rent  was  no  longer,  as  hitherto,  to  be  granted 
by  the  senate  at  discretion,  but  was  under  definite  contin 
gencies  to  be  accorded  by  law. 

While  a  gold  mine  was  thus  opened  for  the  mercantile 
class,  and  the  members  of  the  new  partnership 
constituted  a  great  financial  power  imposing 
even  for  the  government — ^a  "  senate  of  merchants  " — a  defi- 
nite sphere  of  public  action  was  at  the  same  time  assigned 
to  them  in  the  jury  courts.  The  field  of  the  criminal  pro* 
oedure  which  by  right  fell  to  be  conducted  before  the  bur* 
gesses  was  among  the  Romans  from  the  first  very  narrow, 
and  was,  as  we  have  already  stated  (p.  140),  still  furthei 
narrowed  by  Gracchus.  Most  processes — ^both  such  as  re- 
ialed  to  public  crimes,  and  civil  causes — were  decided  eithex 

*  That  he,  and  not  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of  this  law,  non 
appears  from  Fronto  in  the  letters  to  Yerus,  init,  Gomp.  Gracchus  <^ 
^H  xi.  '0 ;  Cic,  de  Rep.  ui.  29,  and  Verr.  Ul  6,  12 ;  Vellei.  ii  «. 
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by  single  jurymen  [iudicea]^  or  by  oommissioiis  partly  per- 
manent, partly  extraordinary.  Hitherto  both  the  former 
and  the  latter  had  been  exclusively  taken  from  the  senate ; 
Gracchus  transferred  the  functions  of  jurymen — both  in 
strictly  civil  processes,  and  in  the  case  of  the  standing  and 
temporary  ODmmissions — to  the  equestrian  order,  directing 
a  new  list  of  jurymen  to  be  annually  formed  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  equestrian  centuries  from  all  persons  of  eques- 
trian rating,  and  excluding  the  senators  directly,  and  the 
young  men  of  senatorial  families  by  the  fixing  of  a  certain 
limit  of  age,  from  judicial  functions.*  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  selection  of  jurymen  was  chiefly  made  to  fall  on 
the  same  men  who  played  the  leading  part  in  the  great 
mercantile  associations,  particularly  those  farming  the  reve- 
nues in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  just  because  these  had  a  very 
dose  personal  interest  in  sitting  in  the  courts ;  and,  if  the 
lists  of  indices  and  the  societies  of  publicani  thus  coincided 
as  regards  their  chiefs,  we  can  all  the  better  understand  the 
significance  of  the  counter-senate  thus  constituted.  The 
substantial  effect  of  this  was,  that,  while  hitherto  there  had 
been  only  two  authorities  in  the  state — the  government  as 
the  administering  and  controlling,  and  the  burgesses  as  the 
legislative,  authority — ^and  the  courts  had  been  divided  be- 
tween them,  now  the  moneyed  aristocracy  was  not  only 
united  into  a  compact  and  privileged  class  on  the  solid 
basis  of  material  interests,  but  also,  as  a  judicial  and  con- 
trolling power,  formed  part  of  the  state  and  took  its  place 
almost  on  a  footing  of  equality  by  the  side  of  the  ruling 
aristocracy.  All  the  old  antipathies  of  the  merchants 
against  the  nobility  necessarily,  from  this  time  forth,  found 
only  too  practical  an  expression  in  the  sentences  of  the 
jurymen ;  above  all,  when  the  provincial  governors  were 
called  to  account,  the  senator  had  to  await  a  decision  in- 

*  We  still  poesoM  a  great  porUon  of  the  new  ordiiianoe — primarily 
dcca^oned  by  this  alteratioa  in  the  penonnd  of  the  Judges— for  the 
standing  commission  regarding  extortion ;  it  is  known  under  the  itanif 
of  the  Servilian,  or  rather  Acilian,  law  de  repetundia. 
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volving  his  dvil  ex  stmioe  at  the  hands  no  longer  as  formei^ 
\j  of  his  peers,  but  of  great  merchants  and  bankers.  The 
feuds  between  the  Roman  capitalists  and  the  Roman  ^iS9* 
emors  were  transplanted  from  the  provincial  administrai 
tion  to  the  dangerous  field  of  these  processes  of  reckoning. 
Not  only  was  the  aristocracy  of  the  rich  divided,  but  care 
was  taken  that  the  variance  should  always  find  firesh  nour- 
ishment and  easy  expression. 

With  his  weapons — ^the  proletariate  and  the  mercantile 
iCoDazohiaai  ^**® — ^^^  prepared,  Gracchus  proceeded  to  his 
^bStSS*  ™ftiD  work,  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  aristoo- 
fi»rtiimkof  racy.  Hie  overthrow  of  the  senate  meant,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  depriving  it  of  its  essential 
functions  by  legislative  changes;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ruining  of  the  existing  aristocracy  by  measures  of  a 
more  personal  and  transient  kind.  Gracchus  did  both. 
The  function  of  administration,  in  particular,  had  hitherto 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  senate ;  Gracchus  took  it  away, 
partly  by  settling  the  most  important  administrative  ques* 
tions  by  means  of  comitiai  laws  or,  in  other  words,  practi«> 
cally  through  tribuniciaa  dictation,  partly  by  restricting  the 
senate  as  much  as  possible  in  current  affairs,  partly  by 
taking  business  after  the  most  comprehensive  fashion  into 
his  own  hands.  The  measures  of  the  former  kind  have 
been  mentioned  already.  The  new  master  of  the  state 
without  consulting  the  senate  meddled  with  the  state-chest, 
by  imposing  a  permanent  and  oppressive  burden  on  the 
public  finances  in  the  distribution  of  com ;  meddled  with 
the  domains,  by  sending  out  colonies  not  as  formerly  by 
decree  of  the  senate  but  by  decree  of  the  people ;  and  med- 
dled with  the  provincial  administration,  by  overturning 
through  a  law  of  the  people  the  financial  constitution  given 
by  toe  senate  to  the  province  of  Asia  and  substituting  kft 
it  one  altogether  different.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  current  duties  of  the  senate — the  arbitrary  fixing  of  tlte 
respective  spheres  of  duty  of  the  two  consuls — was  not 
withdrawn  from  it ;  but  the  indirect  pressure  hitherto  ex« 
erc^ised  in  tliis  way  over  the  supreme  magistrates  w|i8  neiar 
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tralized  by  directing  the  senate  to  fix  the .  spheres  of  duty 
before  the  consuls  concerned  were  elected.  With  unriyalled 
activity,  lastly,  Gaius  concentrated  the  most  varied  and  most 
complicated  jfimctions  of  government  in  his  own  person. 
He  himself  watched  over  the  distribution  of  grain,  selected 
the  jurymen,  founded  the  colonies  in  person  notwithstanding 
that  his  magistracy  legally  chained  him  to  the  city,  regu 
lated  highways  and  concluded  building-contracts,  led  the 
discussions  of  the  senate,  settled  the  consular  elections — in 
short,  he  accustomed  the  people  to  the  &ct  that  cme  man 
was  foremost  in  all  things,  and  threw  the  lax  and  lame  ad- 
ministration of  the  senatorial  college  into  the  shade  by  the 
vigour  and  dexterity  of  his  personal  rale. 

Gracchus  interfered  with  the  jurisdiction,  still  more 
energetically  than  with  the  administration,  of  the  senate. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  set  aside  the  senators 
from  the  ordinary  judicial  functions ;  the  same  course  was 
taken  with  the  jurisdiction  which  the  senate  as  the  supreme 
administrative  board  assumed  in  exceptional  cases.  Under 
severe  penalties  he  prohibited — apparently  in  his  renewal 
of  the  law  de  provocaiione  * — ^the  appointment  of  extraor- 
dinary commissions  of  high  treason  by  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate, such  as  that  which  afler  his  brother's  murder  had  sat 
in  judgment  on  his  adherents.  The  efiect  of  these  meas- 
ures was,  that  the  senate  wholly  lost  the  power  of  control, 
and  retained  only  so  much  of  administration  as  the  head  of 
the  state  thought  fit  to  leave  to  it.  But  these  organic  meas- 
ures were  not  enough;  the  governing  aristocracy  for  the 
time  being  was  also  directly  assailed.  It  was  a  mere  act 
of  revenge,  which  assigned  retrospective  effect  to  the  last- 
mentioned  law  and  by  virtue  of  it  compelled  Publiai 
Popillius — the  aristocrat  who  after  the  death  of  NasicSi 
which  had  occurred  in  the  interval,  was  chiefly  obnoxious 
to  the  democrats — to  leave  the  country.  It  is  remaji'kabls 
that  this  proposal  was  only  carried  by  eighteen  to  seven 

*  This  and  the  law  n§  quU  hdUfh  eircumveniaiyr  may  have  beei 
Identical. 
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toen  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes-— a  sign  how  muck 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  still  availed  with  the  multi 
tude,  at  least  in  questions  of  a  personal  interest.  A  simi 
lar  but  far  less  justifiable  decree — the  proposal,  directed 
against  Marcus  Octavius,  that  whoever  had  been  deprived 
of  his  office  by  decree  of  the  people  should  be  for  ever  in- 
capable of  filling  a  public  post — ^was  recalled  by  Gracchus 
at  the  request  of  his  mother ;  and  he  was  thus  spared  the 
disgrace  of  openly  mocking  justice  by  legalizing  a  notorious 
violation  of  the  constitution,  aud  of  taking  base  vengeance 
on  a  mail  of  honour,  who  had  not  spoken  an  angry  word 
against  Tiberius  and  had  only  acted  constitutionally  and  in 
accordance  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  But  of 
very  different  importance  from  these  measures  was  the 
scheme  of  Gaius — which,  it  is  true,  was  hardly  carried  into 
effect — ^to  reinforce  the  senate  by  300  new  members,  that  is, 
by  just  about  as  many  as  it  previously  had,  and  to  have 
them  elected  from  the  equestrian  order  by  the  comitia — a 
creation  of  peers  after  the  most  comprehensible  style,  which 
would  have  reduced  the  senate  into  the  most  complete  de- 
pendence on  the  diief  of  the  state. 

This  was  the  political  constitution  which  Gaius  Gracchus 

projected  and,  in  its  most  essential  points,  car- 

S^tbB^-      ^®<^  <>^t  during  the  two  years  of  his  tribunate 

gitottonof      ^531^  ^32)^  without,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  en 

^^^  countering  any  resistance  worthy  of  mention, 
and  without  requiring  to  apply  force  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  ends.  The  order  in  which  these  measures 
were  carried  can  no  longer  be  recognized  in  the  broken  ac- 
counts handed  down  to  us,  and  various  questions  that  sug^ 
gost  themselves  have  to  remain  unanswered.  But  it  does 
not  seem  as  if,  in  what  is  missing,  many  elements  of  mate- 
rial importance  can  have  escaped  u^ ;  i9r  as  to  the  principal 
matters  wc  have  information  entirely  trustworthy,  and 
Gaius  was  by  no  means  like  his  brother  urged  on  further 
and  further  by  the  current  of  events,  but  evidently  had  « 
weU-considered  and  comprehensive  plan,  the  substance  o/ 
which  he  fully  embodied  in  a  series  of  special  laws. 
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Now  the  Sernpronian  constitution  itself  shows  very 
clearly  to  every  one  who  is  able  and  willing  to  see,  that 
Gains  Gracchus  did  not  at  all,  as  many  good-natured  people 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  supposed,  wish  to  plac« 
the  Roman  republic  on  new  democratic  bases,  but  that  ob 
the  contrary  he  wished  to  abolish  it  and  to  introduce  in  its 
stead  a  Tyrannis — that  is,  in  modern  language,  a  monarchy 
not  of  the  feudal  or  of  the  theocratic,  but  of  the  Napoleonii. 
absolute,  type— in  the  form  of  a  magistracy  continued  for 
life  by  regular  re-election  and  rendered  absolute  by  an  un- 
conditional command  of  the  formally  sovereign  comitia,  an 
unlimited  tribuneship  of  the  people  for  life.  In  fact  if 
Gracchus,  as  his  words  and  still  more  his  works  plainly 
testify,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  goYcmment  of  the 
senate,  what  other  political  organization  but  the  Tyrannia 
remained  possible,  afler  overthrowing  the  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment, in  a  commonwealth  which  had  outgrown  collective 
assemblies  and  had  no  knowledge  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment ?  Dreamers  such  as  was  his  predecessor,  and  knaves 
such  as  after  times  produced,  might  call  this  in  question ; 
but  Gains  Gracchus  was  a  statesman,  and  though  the  formal 
shape,  which  that  great  man  had  projected  for  his  great 
work,  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  and  may  be  con- 
ceived of  very  variously,  yet  he  was  beyond  doubt  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing.  While  the  intention  of  usurping 
monarchical  power  can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  those  who 
survey  the  whole  circumstances  will  scarcely  blame  Grao- 
chus  for  it.  An  absolute  monarchy  is  a  great  misfortune 
for  a  nation,  but  it  is  a  less  misfortune  than  an  absolute 
oligarchy ;  and  history  cannot  censure  one  who  imposes  on 
a  nation  the  lesser  suffering  instead  of  the  greater,  least  of 
all  in  the  case  of  a  nature  so  vehemently  earnest  and  so  far 
rioof  from  all  that  is  vulgar  as  was  that  of  Gains  Gracchus. 
Nevertheless  it  may  not  conceal  the  fact  that  his  whole 
legislation  was  pervaded  in  a  most  pernicious  way  by  con 
flicting  aims ;  for  on  the  one  hand  it  aimed  at  the  public 
good,  while  on  the  other  band  it  ministered  to  the  personal 
objeoUi  and  in  &et  the  person::!  vengeance  of  tiie  ruler< 
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GraochuB  earnestly  laboured  to  find  a  remedy  for  social 
evils,  and  to  check  the  spread  of  pauperism  ;  yet  he«t  the 
same  time  intentionally  reared  up  a  street  proletariate  of 
the  worst  kind  in  the  capital  by  his  distributions  of  corn, 
which  were  designed  to  be,  and  became,  a  premium  to  all 
the  lazy  and  hungry  civic  rabble.  Gracchus  censured  in 
the  bitterest  terms  the  venality  of  the  senate,  and  in  par- 
ticular laid  bare  with  unsparing  and  just  severity  the  scan- 
dalous traffic  which  Manius  Aquillius  had  driven  with  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  *  yet  it  was  through  the  efforts 
of  the  same  man  that  the  sovereign  populace  of  the  capital 
got  itself  alimented  in  return  for  its  cares  of  government 
by  the  body  of  its  subjects,  Gracchus  warmly  disapproved 
the  disgraceful  spoliation  of  the  provinces,  and  not  only 
instituted  proceedings  of  wholesome  severity  in  particular 
oases,  but  also  procured  the  abolition  of  the  thoroughly  in- 
sufficient senatorial  courts,  before  which  even  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus  had  vainly  staked  his  whole  influence  to  bring  the 
most  decided  criminals  to  punishment ;  yet  he  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  introduction  of  courts  composed  of  merchants, 
surrendered  the  provincials  with  their  hands  fettered  to  the 
party  of  material  interests  and  thereby  to  a  despotism  still 
more  unscrupulous  than  that  of  the  aristocracy  had  been, 
and  he  introduced  into  Asia  a  taxation,  compared  with 
which  even  the  form  of  taxation  established  after  the  Car 
thaginian  model  in  Sicily  might  be  called  mild  and  humane 

*  A  considerable  fragment  of  an  oradon  of  Gracchua,  stiU  extant, 
relates  to  this  trafficking  about  the  possession  of  Pbrygia,  which  after 
the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains  was  offered  for  sale  by  Manias 
AqnilliuB  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  of  Pontus,  and  was  bought  by 
the  latter  as  the  highest  bidder  (p.  76).  In  this  speech  he  obseryes  that 
DO  senator  troubled  himself  about  public  affairs  for  nothipg,  and  adds 
iliat  with  reference  to  the  law  under  discussion  (as  to  the  granting  of 
Phrygia  to  king  Mithradates)  the  senate  was  divisible  into  three  classes^ 
viz.,  those  who  were  in  favour  of  it,  those  who  were  against  it,  and 
those  who  wore  silent :  that  the  first  were  bribed  by  king  Mithradates^ 
the  second  by  king  Nicomedes,  while  the  third  were  the  most  cunning 
for  they  aooepted  money  fh>m  the  envoys  of  both  kingf  and  mad«  eack 
party  \)elieYe  that  they  were  silent  in  its  interest 
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—just  because  on  the  one  hand  he  needed  the  party  of  mon* 
eyed  men,  and  on  the  other  hand  fequired  new  and  compre^ 
hensive  resources  to  meet  hk  distributions  of  grain  and  the 
other  burdens  newly  imposed  on  the  finances.  Gracchus 
beyond  doubt  desired  a  firm  administration  and  a  regular 
dispensatioD  of  justice,  as  numerous  thoroughly  judicious 
ocdiBanees  testify ;  yet  his  new  system  of  administration 
tested  on  a  continuous  series  of  individual  usurpations  only 
formally  legalized,  and  he  intentionally  drew  the  judicial 
system — which  every  Well-ordered  state  will  endeavour  as 
fiur  as  possible  to  place,  if  not  above  political  parties,  at  any 
rate  aloof  from  them — into  the  midst  of  the  whirlpool  of 
revolution.  Certainly  the  blame  of  these  conflicting  ten- 
dencies in  Gains  Gracchus  is  chargeable  to  a  very  great  ex« 
tent  on  his  position  rather  than  on  himself  personally.  On 
the  very  threshold  of  the  Tyrannis  he  was  confronted  by 
the  fatal  dilemma,  moral  and  political,  that  the  same  man 
had  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  hold  his  ground,  we  may 
say,  as  a  robber-chieftain  and  to  lead  the  state  as  its  first 
citizen — a  dilemma  to  which  Pericles,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon 
had  also  to  make  dangerous  sacrifices.  But  the  conduct  of 
Gains  Gracchus  cannot  be  wholly  explained  from  this  neces- 
sity ;  along  with  it  there  worked  in  him  the  consuming  pas- 
sion, the  glowing  revenge,  which  forese^ng  its  own  destruo- 
tion  hurls  the  firebrand  into  the  house  of  the  foe.  He  has 
himself  expressed  what  he  thought  of  his  ordinance  as  to 
the  jurymen  and  similar  measures  intended  to  divide  the 
aristocracy ;  he  called  them  daggers  which  he  had  thrown 
into  the  Forum  that  the  burgesses — ^the  upper  ranks^of 
eourse — might  lacerate  each  other  with  them.  He  was  a 
political  incendiary.  Not  only  was  the  hundred  yearr 
revolution  which  dates  from  him,  so  fiir  as  it  was  one  man's 
work,  the  work  of  Gains  Gracchus,  but  he  was  above  all 
the  true  founder  of  that  terrible  urban  proletariate  flattered 
and  paid  by  the  classes  above  it,  which  was  through  its 
aggregation  in  the  capital — the  natural  consequence  of  the 
largesses  of  com«-at  once  utterly  demoralized  and  mads 
eonscious  of  its  power,  and  which — with  its  demands,  some* 
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rimes  stupid,  sometimes  knavish,  and  its  talk  of  the  sove^ 
reigDty  of  the  people — lay  like  an  incubus  foi  fire  hundred 
years  upon  the  Roman  commonwealth  and  only  perished 
along  with  it  And  jet  this  greatest  of  political  trans- 
gressors was  the  regenerator  of  his  country.  There  ii 
scarce  a  fruitful  idea  in  Roman  monarchy,  which  u  nol 
traceable  to  Gaius  Gracchus.  From  him  proceeded  the 
maxim — founded  doubtless  in  a  certain  sense  in  the  nature 
of  the  traditionary  laws  of  war,  but  yet  in  the  extension 
and  practical  application  now  giyen  to  it  foreign  to  the  older 
state-law — ^that  all  the  land  of  the  subject  communities  was 
to  be  regarded  as  the  private  property  of  the  state;  a 
maxim  which  was  primarily  employed  to  vindicate  the 
right  of  the  state  to  tax  that  land  at  pleasure,  as  was  the 
case  in  Asia,  or  to  apply  it  for  the  institution  of  colonies, 
as  was  done  in  Africa,  and  which  became  afterwards  a 
fundamental  principle  of  law  under  the  empire.  From 
him  proceeded  the  tactics  adopted  by  the  demagogues  and 
tyrants,  whereby  with  the  support  of  material  interests 
they  broke  down  the  governing  aristocracy,  but  subse- 
quently legitimized  the  change  of  constitution  by  substi* 
tuting  a  strict  and  judicious  administration  for  the  previous 
misgovemment.  To  him,  in  particular,  are  traceable  the 
first  steps  towards  such  a  reconciliation  between  Rome  and 
the  provinces  as  the  establishment  of  monarchy  could  not 
but  bring  in  its  train;  the  attempt  to  rebuild  Carthage 
destroyed  by  Italian  rivalry  and  generally  to  open  the  way 
for  Italian  emigration  towards  the  provinces,  formed  the 
first  link  in  the  long  chain  of  that  momentous  and  bene^ 
ficial  course  of  action.  Right  and  wrong,  fortune  and  mi» 
fortune  were  so  inextricably  blended  in  this  singular  maa 
and  in  this  marvellous  political  constellation,  that  it  may 
well  beseem  history  in  this  case — though  it  beseems  her  but 
seldom — to  reserve  her  judgment. 

When  Gracchus  had  substantially  completed  the  new 

constitution  projected  by  him  for  the  state,  ha 
ttonosto'       applied  himself  to  a  second  and  difficult  work« 

The  question  as  to  the  Italian  allies  was  still  u» 
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decided.  What  were  the  views  of  the  democratic  leaden 
regarding  it,  had  been  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  (p, 
133).  They  naturally  desired  the  utmost  possible  exten* 
sion  of  the  Roman  franchise,  not  only  in  order  to  render 
the  domains  occupied  by  the  Latins  liable  to  distribution 
but  above  all  in  order  to  reinforce  their  following  by  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  new  burgesses,  to  bring  the  comitial 
machine  still  more  fully  under  their  power  by  widening  the 
body  of  privileged  electors,  and  generally  to  abolish  a  dis- 
tinction which  had  now  with  the  fall  of  the  republican  con- 
stitution lost  all  serious  importance.  But  here  they  en- 
countered resistance  from  their  own  party,  and  especially 
from  that  band  which  otherwise  readily  gave  its  sovereign 
affirmative  to  all  which  it  did  or  did  not  understand.  For 
the  simple  reason  that  Roman  citizenship  seemed  to  these 
people,  so  to  speak,  like  a  partnership  which  gave  them  a 
daim  to  share  in  sundry  very  tangible  profits,  direct  and 
indirect,  they  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  the  partners.  The  rejection  of  the  Ful- 
vian  law  in  620,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Fre- 
gellans  arising  out  of  it,  were  significant  indications  both 
of  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  fraction  of  the  bur- 
gesses that  ruled  the  oomitia,  and  of  the  urgent  impatience 

of  the  allies.     Towards  the  end  of  his  second 
us* 

tribunate  (632)  Gracchus,  probably  urged  by 

obligations  which  he  had  undertaken  towards  the  allies, 
ventured  on  a  second  attempt.  In  concert  with  Marcus 
Flaccus — who,  although  a  consular,  had  again  taken  the 
tribuneship  of  the  people,  in  order  now  to  carry  the  law 
which  he  had  formerly  proposed  without  success — he  made 
a  proposal  to  grant  to  the  Latins  the  full  franchise,  and  to 
the  other  Italian  allies  the  former  rights  of  the  Latins. 
But  the  proposal  encountered  the  united  opposition  of  the 
senate  and  the  mob  of  the  capital.  The  nature  of  this  coa- 
lition and  its  mode  of  conflict  are  clearly  and  distinctly  seen 
from  an  accidentally  preserved  fragment  of  the  speech 
which  the  consul  Griuus  Fanniua  made  to  the  burgesses  in 
Dpp^itiou  to  the  proposal.  ^  Do  you  then  think,"  said  the 
Vol.  til— 7* 
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Optimate,  ^  t.hat,  if  jou  oonfer  the  franchise  on  the  Latini^ 
you  will  be  able  to  find  a  place  in  future — juat  as  you  ar« 
now  standing  there  in  front  of  me— in  the  burgess-assem- 
bljr  or  at  the  games  and  popular  amusements  1  Do  you 
not  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  those  people  will  occupy 
every  spot  9  "  Among  the  burgesses  of  the  fifth  century, 
who  on  one  day  conferred  the  frandiise  on  all  the  Sabinesi 
such  an  orator  might  perhaps  have  been  hissed ;  those  of 
the  seventh  found  his  reasoning  uncommonly  dear  and  the 
price  of  the  assignation  of  the  Latin  domains,  which  waa 
offered  to  it  by  Gracchus,  tdx  too  low.  The  very  circum- 
stance, that  the  senate  carried  a  permission  to  eject  from 
the  city  all  non-burgesses  before  the  day  for  the  decisive 
vote,  showed  the  fate  in  store  for  the  proposal.  And  when 
before  the  voting  Livius  Prusus,  a  colleague  of  Gracchus, 
interposed  his  veto  against  the  law,  the  people  received  the 
veto  in  such  a  way  that  Gracchus  could  not  venture  to  pro- 
ceed further  or  even  to  prepare  for  Drusus  the  fate  of  Mar 
cus  Octavius. 

It  was,  apparently,  this  success  which  emboldened  the 
Overthrow  Senate  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  victori« 
ofOraoohiui  qus  demagogue.  The  weapons  of  attack  were 
substantially  the  same  with  which  Gracchus  himself  had 
formerly  operated.  The  power  of  Gracchus  rested  on  the 
mercantile  '  class  and  the  proletariate ;  primarily  on  the 
latter,  which  in  this  conflict,  wherein  neither  side  had  any 
military  reserve,  acted  as  it  were  the  part  of  an  army.  It 
was  dear  that  the  senate  was  not  powerful  enough  to  wrest 
dther  from  the  merchants  or  from  the  proletariate  their 
new  privileges  ;  any  attempt  to  assail  the  corn*laws  or  the 
new  jury-arrangeroent  would  have  led,  under  a  somewhat 
grosser  or  somewhat  more  civilized  form,  to  a  street-riot  in 
presence  of  which  the  senate  was  utterly  defenceless.  But 
it  was  no  less  clear,  that  Gracchus  himself  and  these  mer- 
chants and  proletarians  were  only  kept  together  by  mutual 
advantage,  and  that  the  men  of  material  interests  were 
ready  to  accept  their  posts,  and  the  populace  strictly  sO' 
ealled  its  bread,  quite  as  well  from  any  other  as  from  Gaiuf 
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Gracchus.  The  institutions  of  Gracchus  stood,  for  the  mo* 
ment  at  least,  immoveably  firm  with  the  exception  of  a  sin- 
gle one— his  own  supremacy.  .  The  weakness  of  the  latter 
Iaj»  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  constitution  of  Gracchus  no  rdt^ 
tions  of  allegiance  subsisted  at  all  between  the  chief  and  the 
army ;  and,  while  the  new  constitution  possessed  all  othei 
elements  of  vitality,  it  lacked  one— the  moral  tie  between 
ruler  and  ruled,  without  which  every  state  rests  on  a  pede» 
tal  of  clay.  In  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  to  admit  the 
Latins  to  the  franchise  it  had  been  demonstrated  with  d» 
cisive  clearness  that  the  multitude  in  &ct  never  voted  for 
Gracchus,  but  always  simply  for  itself.  The  aristocracy 
conceived  the  plan  of  offering  battle  to  the  author  of  the 
corn-largesses  and  land-assignations  on  his  own  ground. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  senate  offered  to  the  prole- 
RiTai  denuu  ^^'^^  ^'^^  merely  the  same  advantages  as  Grac* 
ffogism  of  chus  had  already  assured  to  it  in  corn  and  others 
TheUyian  wlsc,  but  advantages  still  greater.  Commie- 
sioned  by  the  senate,  the  tribune  of  the  people 
Marcus  Livius  Drusus  proposed  to  release  those  who  re- 
ceived land  under  the  laws  of  Gracchus  from  the  rent  im- 
posed on  them  (p.  114),  and  to  declare  their  allotments  to 
be  free  and  alienable  property  ;  and,  further,  to  provide  for 
the  proletariate  not  in  transmarine,  but  in  twelve  Italian, 
colonies,  each  of  3,000  colonists,  for  the  planting  of  which 
the  people  might  nominate  suitable  men ;  only,  Drusus 
himself  declined — in  contrast  with  the  Gracchan  fionily- 
toUegium — to  take  part  in  this  honourable  duty.  Probably 
the  Latins  were  named  aa  those  at  whose  expense  the  plan 
was  to  be  carried  out,  for  there  does  not  appear  to  havt 
now  existed  in  Italy  other  occupied  domain-land  of  any  e» 
tent  save  tliat  which  was  enjoyed  by  them.  We  find  enac^ 
ments  of  Drusus — such  as  the  regulation  that  the  punish* 
ment  of  scourging  should  only  be  allowed  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  Latin  soldier  by  the  Latin  officer  set  over  him,  and  not 
by  the  Roman  officer — which  were  to  all  appearance  intend* 
ed  to  indemnify  the  Latins  for  other  losses.  Hie  plan  wai 
not  the  most  refined.    The  attempt  at  rivalry  was  too  dear  ^ 
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the  endeavour  to  draw  the  fair  bond  between  the  noblei 
and  the  proletariate  still  closer  by  their  exercising  jointly  a 
tyranny  over  the  Latins  was  too  transparent ;  the  inquiry 
suggested  itself  too  readily,  In  what  part  of  the  peninsula, 
now  that  the  Italian  domains  had  been  mainly  given  away 
already — even  granting  that  the  whole  domains  assigned  to 
thi^  Latins  were  confiscated — was  the  occupied  domain-land 
requisite  for  the  formation  of  twelve  new,  numerous,  and 
compact  burgess-communities  to  be  discovered  1  Lastly 
tJie  declaration  of  Drusus,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  execution  of  his  law,  was  so  dreadfully  prudent 
that  it  was  almost  the  height  of  absurdity.  But  the  clumsy 
snare  was  quite  suited  for  the  stupid  game  which  they 
wished  to  catch.  There  was  the  additional  and  perhaps  de- 
cisive consideration,  that  Gracchus,  on  whose  personal  iur 
fluence  everything  depended,  was  just  then  establishing  the 
Carthaginian  colony  in  Africa,  and  that  his  lieutenant  in  the 
capital,  Marcus  Flaccus,  played  into  the  hands  of  his  oppo- 
nents by  his  vehemence  and  incapacity.  The  "people" 
accordingly  ratified  the  Liviau  laws  as  readily  as  it  had 
before  ratified  the  Sempronian.  It  then,  as  usual,  repaid  its 
latest,  by  inflicting  a  gentle  blow  on  its  earlier,  bene&ctor, 
declining  to  re-elect  him  when  he  stood  for  the  third  time 

as  a  candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  the  year  633 ; 

on  which  occasion,  however,  there  are  alleged  to 
have  been  unjust  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  tribune 
presiding  at  the  election,  who  had  been  formerly  offended 
by  Gracchus.  Thus  the  foundation  of  his  despotism  gave 
way  beneath  him.  A  second  blow  was  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  consular  elections,  which  not  only  proved  in  a  general 
sense  adverse  to  the  democracy,  but  which  placed  at  the 

head  of  the  state  Lucius  Opimius,  who  as  prae* 

tor  in  629  had  conquered  Fregellae,  one  of  the 
most  decided  and  least  scrupulous  chiefs  of  the  strict  arista 
cratic  party,  and  a  man  firmly  resolved  to  get  rid  of  theif 
dangerous  antagonist  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Such  an  opportunity  soon  occurred.    On  the  lOth  oi 
in.  December,  632,  Gracchus  ceased  to  be  tribune 
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^j  of  the  people;   on   the   1st  of  January ,  633, 

tte^MM  Opimius  entered  on  his  office.  The  first  attack, 
marine  ooio-  as  was  &ir,  was  directed  against  the  most  useful 
Down&iiof  and  the  most  unpopular  measuie  of  GracchuS| 
^  the  restoration  of  Carthage.  While  the  trans* 
laorine  colonies  had  hitherto  been  only  indirectly  assailed 
through  the  greater  allurements  of  the  Italian,  African  hy- 
aenas, it  was  now  alleged,  dug  up  the  newly-placed  boundary* 
■tones  of  Carthage,  and  the  Roman  priests,  when  requested, 
eertified  that  such  signs  and  portents  ought  to  form  an  express 
warning  against  rebuilding  on  a  site  accursed  by  the  gods.  The 
senate  thereby  found  itself  in  conscience  compelled  to  have 
a  law  proposed,  which  prohibited  the  planting  of  the  colony 
of  Junonia.  Gracchus,  who  with  the  other  men  nominated 
to  establish  it  was  just  then  selecting  the  colonists,  appeared 
on  the  day  of  voting  at  the  Capitol  whither  the  burgesses 
were  convoked,  with  a  view  to  procure  by  means  of  his 
adherents  the  rejection  of  the  law.  He  wished  to  shun  acts 
of  violence,  that  he  might  not  himself  supply  his  opponents 
with  the  pretext  which  they  sought ;  but  he  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  a  great  portion  of  his  faithful  partisans, 
who  remembered  the  catastrophe  of  Tiberius  and  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the  aristocracy,  from  appear- 
ing in  arms,  and  amidst  the  immense  excitement  on  both 
sides  quarrels  could  hardly  be  avoided.  The  consul  Lucius 
Opimius  ofiered  the  usual  sacrifice  in  the  porch  of  the  Capi- 
toline  temple ;  one  of  the  attendants  assisting  at  the  cere- 
mony, Quintus  AntuUius,  with  the  holy  entrails  in  his  hand, 
haughtily  ordered  the  '^  bad  citizens  "  to  quit  the  porch,  and 
seemed  as  though  he  would  lay  hands  on  Gains  himself; 
whereupon  a  zealous  Gracchan  drew  his  sword  and  cut  the 
man  down.  A  fearful  tumult  arose.  Gracchus  vainly 
sought  to  address  the  people  and  to  avert  from  himself  the 
responsibility  of  the  sacrilegious  murder ;  he  only  furnished 
ids  antagonists  with  a  fresh  and  formal  ground  of  accusat 
tion,  as,  without  being  aware  of  it  in  the  confusion,  he  in 
terrupted  a  tribune  in  the  act  )f  speaking  to  the  people — 
•n  offence,  fdr  which  an  obsolete  statute,  originating  at  tin 
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time  of  the  old  dissensions  between  the  orders  (L  855),  had 
presoribed  the  severest  penalty.  The  consul  Lucius  Opi- 
tnius  took  his  measures  to  put  down  by  force  of  arms  the 
insurrection  for  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  constitui 
tion,  as  they  chose  to  designate  the  events  of  this  day.  He 
himself  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Castor  in  th# 
Forum  ;  at  early  dawn  the  Capitol  was  filled  with  Cretan 
aixsherSy  the  senate-house  and  Forum  with  the  men  of  the 
government  party — the  senators  and  the  section  of  the 
equites  adhering  to  them — who  by  order  of  the  consul  had 
all  appeared  in  arms  and  each  attended  by  two  armed 
slaves.  None  of  the  aristocracy  were  absent;  even  the 
aged  and  venerable  Quintus  Metdlus,  well  disposed  to  re- 
form, had  appeared  with  shield  and  sword.  An  officer  of 
ability  and  experience  acquired  in  the  Spanish  wars,  Deci» 
mus  Brutus,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armed 
force ;  the  senate  assembled  in  the  senate-house.  The  bier 
with  the  corpse  of  AntuUius  was  deposited  in  front  of  it ; 
the  senate,  as  if  surprised,  appeared  en  ma^se  at  the  door  in 
order  to  view  the  dead  body,  and  then  retired  to  determine 
what  should  be  done.  The  leaders  of  the  democracy  had 
gone  from  the  Capitol  to  their  houses ;  Marcus  Flaccus  had 
spent  the  night  in  preparing  for  the  war  in  the  streets,  while 
Gracchus  apparently  disdained  to  strive  with  destiny.  Next 
morning,  when  they  learned  the  preparations  made  by  their 
opponents  at  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum,  both  proceeded  to 
the  Aventine,  the  old  stronghold  of  the  popular  party  in 
the  struggles  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians. 
Gracchus  went  thither  silent  and  unarmed ;  Flaccus  called 
the  slaves  to  arms  and  entrenched  himself  in  the  temple  of 
Diana,  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  his  younger  son 
Quintus  to  the  enemy's  camp  in  order  if  possible  to  arrange 
a  compromise.  The  latter  returned  with  the  announcement 
that  the  aristocracy  demanded  unconditional  surrender ;  at 
the  same  time  he  brought  a  summons  from  the  senate  ta 
Gracchus  and  Flaccus  to  appear  before  it  and  to  answer  for 
their  violation  of  the  majesty  of  the  tribimes.  Gracchm 
wished  to  comply  with  the  summc  ns,  but  Flaccus  prevents 
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ed  him  from  doing  so,  and  repeated  the  equallj  weak  and 
miataken  attempt  to  move  such  antagonists  to  a  compro* 
mise.  When  instead  of  the  two  cited  leaders  the  young 
Quintus  Flaccus  once  more  presented  hinr.self  alone,  ths 
consul  treated  their  refusal  to  appear  as  the  beginning  of 
open  insurrection  against  the  government ;  he  ordered  the 
messenger  to  be  arrested  and  gave  the  signal  for  attack  on 
the  AventinCy  while  at  the  same  time  he  caused  prodama- 
tion  to  be  made  in  the  streets  that  the  government  would 
give  to  whosoever  should  bring  the  head  of  Gracchus  or  of 
Flaccus  its  literal  weight  in  gold,  and  that  they  would 
guarantee  complete  indemnity  to  every  one  who  should 
leave  the  Aventine  before  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 
The  ranks  on  the  Aventine  speedily  thinned ;  the  valiant 
nobility  in  union  with  the  Cretans  and  the  slaves  stormed 
the  almost  undefended  Mount,  and  killed  all  whom  they 
found,  about  250  persons,  mostly  of  humble  rank.  Marcus 
Flaccus  fled  with  his  eldest  son  to  a  place  of  concealment, 
where  they  were  soon  afterwards  hunted  out  and  put  to 
death.  Gracchus  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  rev* 
tired  into  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  was  there  about  to 
pierce  himself  witii  his  sword,  when  his  friend  Publius 
Laetorius  seized  his  arm  and  besought  him  to  preserve  him- 
self if  possible  for  better  times.  Gracchus  was  induced  to 
make  an  attempt  to  escape  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Tiber ; 
but  when  hastening  down  the  hill  he  fell  and  sprained  his 
foot.  To  gain  time  for  him  to  escape,  his  two  attendants 
turned  to  face  his  pursuers  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
cut  down,  Marcus  Pomponius  at  the  Porta  Trigemina  under 
the  Aventine,  Publius  Laetorius  at  the  bridge  over  the 
Tiber  where  Horatius  Codes  was  said  to  have  once  singly 
withstood  the  Etruscan  army ;  so  Gracchus,  attended  only 
by  his  slave  Euporus,  reached  the  suburb  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There,  in  the  grove  of  Furrina,  were  after- 
wards found  the  two  dead  bodies ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  slave 
had  put  to  death  first  his  master  and  then  himself.  The 
heads  of  the  two  fallen  leaders  were  handed  over  tc  the 
government  as  required ;  the  stipulated  price  and  mor^,  Hrar 
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paid  to  Lucius  Septumuleiuft,  a  man  of  quality,  who  det 
iivered  up  the  head  of  Gracchus,  while  the  murderers  of 
Flaccus,  persons  of  humble  rank,  were  sent  away  with 
empty  hands.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  into 
the  river ;  the  houses  of  the  leaders  were  abandoned  to  the 
pillage  of  the  multitude.  The  warfare  of  proseoutaon 
against  the  partisans  of  Gracchus  began  on  the  grandest 
scale;  as  many  as  3,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
Btrangled  in  prUon,  Amongst  whom  was  Quintus  Fkcous. 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conflict 
and  was  universally  lamented  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
his  amiableness.  On  the  open  space  beneath  the  Capitol 
where  the  altar  consecrated  by  CamiUus  after  the  restora* 
tion  of  internal  peace  (i.  384)  and  other  shrines  erected  on 
similar  occasions  to  Concord  were  situated,  these  small 
chapels  were  pulled  down ;  and  out  of  the  property  of  the 
killed  or  condemned  traitors,  which  was  confiscated  even  to 
the  portions  of  their  wives,  a  new  and  splendid  temple  of 
Concord  with  the  basilica  belonging  to  it  was  erected  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate  by  the  consul  Lucius 
Opimius.  Certainly  it  was  an  act  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  remove  the  memorials  of  the  old,  and 
to  inaugurate  a  new,  concord  over  the  remains  of  the*  three 
grandsons  of  the  conqueror  of  Zama,  all  of  whom — first 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  then  Scipio  Aemilionus,  and  lastly  the 
youngest  and  most  vehement^  Gaius  Gracchus — ^had  now 
been  engulfed  by  the  revolution.  The  memory  of  the 
Gracchi  remained  officially  proscribed;  Cornelia  was  not 
allowed  even  to  put  on  mourning  for  the  death  of  her  last 
son ;  but  the  passionate  attachment,  which  very  many  had 
felt  towards  the  two  noble  brothers  and  especially  towards 
Gaius  during  their  life,  was  touchingly  displayed  also  after 
their  death  in  the  almost  religious  veneration  which  the 
multitude,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  of  police,  continued 
to  pay  to  their  memory  and  to  the  spots  where  they  had 
fiillen. 


CHAPTER  I\ 

TBI   RUUI   OF  THX  RS8T014T10«. 

Ttoi  ntxf  structure^  which  Gaiua  Gn.ochu8  bad  rearadi 
became  on  his  death  a  ruin.  Bis  death  indeed, 
iiM  riT«ni-  like  that  of  his  brother,  was  primarily  a  mere 
"^  *  act  of  vengeance ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 

a  very  material  step  towards  the  restoration  of  the  old  con- 
stitution, when  the  person  of  the  monarch  was  taken  away 
firom  the  monarchy  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  being 
established.  It  was  all  the  more  so  in  the  present  instance, 
because  after  the  fall  of  Graius  and  the  sweeping  and  bloody 
prosecutions  of  Opimius  there  existed  at  the  moment  abso- 
lutely no  one,  who,  either  by  relationship  to  the  ^l^i  chief 
of  the  state  or  by  pre-eminent  ability,  might  feel  himself 
warranted  in  even  attempting  to  occupy  the  vacant  place. 
Gaius  had  departed  from  the  world  childless,  and  the  son 
whom  Tiberius  had  lefb  behind  him  died  before  reaching 
manhood ;  the  whole  popular  party,  as  it  was  called,  was 
literally  without  any  one  who  could  be  named  as  leader. 
The  Gracchan  constitution  resembled  a  fortress  without  a 
commander;  the  walls  and  garrison  were  uninjured,  but 
the  general  was  wanting,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  poa- 
session  of  the  vacant  place  save  the  very  govemm^it  which 
had  b»ei:  overthrown. 

So  it  accordingly  happened.  After  the  decease  of  Gaiui 
Gracchus  without  heirs,  the  government  of  the 
itond«ii»-  senate  as  it  were  spontaneously  resumed  its 
*****^'  place;  and  this  was  the  more  natural,  that  it 
luid  not  been,  in  the  strict  sense,  formally  abolished  by 
Gaiua  Graochus,  but  had  merely  been  reduced  to  a  practical 
ftullity  by  his  exceptional  proceedings.     Yet  we  fhoull 
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greatly  err,  if  we  should  discern  in  this  restoration  nothing 
further  than  a  relapse  of  the  state-machine  into  the  old 
track  which  had  been  beaten  and  worn  for  centuries.  Res- 
toration b  always  revolution  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  not  so 
much  the  old  government  as  the  old  governor  that  was  ro* 
stored.  The  oligarchy  made  its  appearance  newly  equipped 
in  the  armour  of  the  tyrannis  which  had  been  overthrown. 
As  the  senate  had  beaten  Gracchus  from  the  field  with  his 
own  weapons,  so  it  continued  in  the  most  essential  points 
to  govern  with  the  constitution  of  the  Gracchi ;  though  cer 
taiuly  with  the  secret  intention,  if  not  of  setting  it  asids 
entirely,  at  any  rate  of  thoroughly  purging  it  in  doe  tioM 
fix>m  the  elements  really  Inatile  to  tlie  Toling  sratocracy. 

At  ftnt  ihe  maetion  was  mainly  directed  against  per* 
PxoMoa-  sons.  Publius  Popillius  was  recalled  from  ban- 
democrate!^  ishment  after  the  enactments  relating  to  him 
^^^  had  been  cancelled   (633),  and  a  warfare  of 

prosecution  was  waged  against  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  *, 
whereas  the  attempt  of  the  popular  party  to  have  Lucius 
Opimius  after  his  resignation  of  office  condemned  for  high 
treason  was  frustrated  by  the  partisans  of  the  government 
(634).  The  character  of  this  government  of  the 
restoration  is  significantly  indicated  by  the  prog- 
ress \,f  the  aristocracy  in  soundness  of  opinion.  Gaius 
Carbo,  once  the  ally  of  the  Gracchi,  had  for  long  been  a 
convert  (p.  133),  and  had  but  recently  shown  his  zeal  and 
his  usefulness  as  defender  of  Opimius.  But  he  remained  a 
renegade :  when  the  democrats  raised  the  same  accusation 
against  him  as  against  Opimius,  the  government  were  not 
unwilling  to  let  him  fall,  and  Carbo,  seeing  himself  lost  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  died  by  his  own  hand.  Thus  the 
men  of  the  reaction  showed  themselves  in  personal  ques* 
tious  pure  aristocrats.  But  the  reaction  did  not  immedi- 
ately attack  the  distributions  of  grain,  the  taxation  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  or  the  Gracchan  ordinances  as  to  the  jury 
men  and  the  tribunals ;  on  the  contrary,  it  not  only  spared 
the  mercantile  class  and  the  proletariate  of  the  capital,  but 
continued  to  render  homage,  as  it  bad  already  done  in  the 
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introduction  of  the  Livian  laws,  to  these  powers  and  espe* 
cially  to  the  proletariate  far  more  decidedly  than  had  been 
done  by  the  Gracchi.  This  course  was  not  adopted  merely 
because  the  Gracchan  revolution  retained  a  hold  on  the 
minds  of  its  contemporaries  and  protected  its  creations) 
the  fostering  and  cherishing  of  the  interests  of  the  populace 
at  least  by  the  aristocnu^  were  in  CsLCt  perfectly  compatible 
with  their  own  advanti^e,  and  nothing  further  was  sacriiSoed 
by  SBflh  a  policy  than  merely  the  public  weal. 

All  ttmm  mumBixns  which  were  devised  by  Gains  Grao" 
Thedomftin  chus  for  the  piomotion  of  the  public  welfare*- 
imder  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  nmyTwd^y  lie  wmeeivedy  also 
rartontion.  ^|jg  most  unpopular  part  of  hw  Imiiirtiiiin 
were  allowed  by  the  aristocracy  to  drop.  Nothing  was  so 
speedily  and  so  successfully  assailed  as  the  noblest  of  hie 
projects,  the  scheme  of  introducing  a  legal  equality  first 
between  the  Roman  burgesses  and  Italy,  and  thereafter  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  provinces,  and — ^inasmuch  as  the  dia^ 
tinction  between  the  merely  ruling  and  consuming  and  the 
merely  serving  and  working  members  of  the  state  was  thus 
done  away — at  the  same  time  solving  the  social  question 
by  the  most  comprehensive  and  systematic  emigration 
known  in  history.  With  all  the  determination  and  all  th€ 
peevish  obstinacy  of  dotage  the  restored  oligarchy  obtruded 
the  principle  of  deceased  generations — ^that  Italy  must  re- 
main the  ruling  land  and  Rome  the  ruling  city  in  Italy— 
afresh  on  the  present  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Gracchus 
the  claims  of  the  Italian  allies  had  been  decidedly  rejected, 
and  the  great  idea  of  transmarine  colonization  had  been 
Bubjeofeed  to  a  very  serious  attack,  which  became  the  imme> 
diate  cause  of  Gracchus'  fall.  Afler  his  death  the  scheme 
of  restoring  Carthage  was  set  aside  with  little  difficulty  by 
the  government-party,  although  the  several  allotments 
already  distributed  there  were  left  to  the  recipients.  It  is 
true  that  they  could  not  prevent  a  similar  settlement  of  the 
democratic  party  from  succeeding  at  another  point :  in  the 
oti'iree  of  the  conquests  beyond  the  Alps  which  MarcuA 
F    ecus  had  begun,  the  colony  of  Narbo  (Narbonne)  was 
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founded  there  in  636,  the  oldest  transmarini 

118 

burgess-city  in  the  Roman  empire,  which,  in 
■pite  of  manifold  attacks  by  the  government-party  and  in 
spite  of  a  proposal  directly  made  by  the  senate  to  abolii^ 
it,  permanently  held  its  ground.  But,  apart  from  thifih»4n 
its  'solation  not  very  important— exception,  the  government 
was  uniformly  successful  in  preventing  the  assignation  of 
land  out  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  domain-question  was  settled  in  a  similai 
spirit.  The  Italian  colonies  of  Gains,  especially  Capua, 
were  cancelled,  and  such  of  them  as  had  already  been 
planted  were  again  broken  up;  that  of  Tarentum  alont 
was  allowed  to  subsist  in  the  form  of  the  new  town  of 
Neptunia  placed  alongside  of  the  former  Greek  community. 
So  much  of  the  domains  as  had  already  been  distributed  by 
non-colonial  assignation  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  recipi- 
ents ;  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  Gracchus  in  the 
interest  of  the  commonwealth — the  ground-rent  and  the 
prohibition  of  alienation — had  already  been  abolished  by 
Marcus  Drusus.  With  reference  on  the  other  hand  to  th(> 
domains  still  possessed  by  right  of  occupation — ^which,  ovei 
and  above  the  domain-land  enjoyed  by  the  Latins,  musi 
have  mostly  consisted  of  the  estates  retained  by  their  hold- 
ers in  accordance  with  the  Gracdian  maximum  (p.  114) — it 
was  resolved  definitively  to  secure  them  to  those  wHo  had 
hitherto  been  occupants  and  to  preclude  the  pdSBsibllity  of 
future  distribution.  It  was  primarily  from  these  lands,  no 
doubt,  that  the  36,000  new  farm-allotments  promised  by 
Drusus  were  to  have  been  formed ;  but  they  saved  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  inquiring  where  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  iugera  of  Italian  domain-land  were  to  be 
found,  and  tacitly  shelved  the  Livian  colonial  law,  which  had 
served  its  purpose ;  the  far  from  important  cole  ny  of  Scy« 
lacium  (Squillace)  is  perhaps  the  only  one  referable  to  the 
colonial  law  of  Drusus.  On  the  other  hand  by  a  law, 
"vhioli  the  tribune  of  the  people  Spurius  Thorius  carried 

under  the  instructions  of  the  senate,  the  allot- 
^*  ment-commission  was  abolished  in   635,  and  a 
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fix^  rent  was  imposed  on  the  oocupants  of  the  domain-land, 
the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  populace 
of  the  capital — apparently  by  forming  part  of  the  funi  ^i 
the  distribution  of  corn ;  proposals  going  still  further,  in- 
cluding perhaps  an  increase  of  the  largesses  of  grain,  were 
averted  by  the  judicious  tribune  of  the  people  Gains  Marius. 

The  final  step  was  taken  eight  years  afterward? 

(643),  when  by  a  new  decree  of  the  people  *  the 
occupied  domain-land  was  directly  converted  into  Uie  rent- 
free  private  property  of  the  former  occupants.     It  was 
adde4,  that  in  future  domiun-land  was  not  to  be  occupied  at 
all,  but  was  either  to  be  leased  or  to  lie  open  as  public 
pasture ;  in  the  latter  case  provision  was  made  by  the  fix« 
ing  of  a  very  low  maximum  of  ten  head  of  large  and  fifty 
head  of  small  cattle,  that  the  large  herd-owner  should  not 
practically  exclude  the  smalL    In  these  judicious  regular 
tions    the    injurious  character  of   the   occupatiou*system, 
which  moreover  was  long  ago  given  up  (ii.  389),  was  at 
length  officially  recognized,  but  unhappily  they  were  only 
adopted  when  it  had  already  deprived  the  state  in  substance 
of  its  domanial  possessions.     While  the  Roman  aristocracy 
thus  took  care  of  itself  and  got  whatever  occupied  land  was 
still  in  its  hands  converted  into  its  own  property,  it  at  the 
same  time  pacified  the  Italian  allies,  not  indeed  by  confer- 
ring on  them  the  property  of  the  Latin  domain-land  which 
they  and  more  especially  their  municipal  aristocracy  en- 
joyed, but  by  preserving  unimpaired  the  rights  in  relation 
to  it  guaranteed  to  them  by  their  charters.    The  opposite 
party  was  in  the  unfortunate  position,  that  in  the  most  im- 
portant material  questions  the  interests  of  the  Italians  ran 
diametrically  counter  to  those  of  the  opposition  in  the  cap! 
ial ;  in  fact  the  Italians  entered  into  a  species  of  league  with 
the  Roman  gbvcrnment,  and  sought  and  found  protection 
from  the  senate  against  the  extravagant  designs  of  various 
Roman  demagogues. 

*  It  18  in  great  part  still  extant  and  known  under  the  entmer«ii 
name,  w  Jich  has  now  been  banded  down  for  three  hundred  yearsi  of 
the  Tborian  agrarian  law. 
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'While  the  restored  government  was  thus  careful  thor* 
oughly  to  eradicate  the  germs  of  improvement 
terSi^wd  which  existed  in  the  Gracchan  constitution,  it  re; 
^Jj{2rualdar  rained  completely  powerless  in  presence  of  the 
the  rertora-  hostile  powers  that  had  been,  not  for  the  general 
weal,  aroused  by  Gracchus.  The  proletariate 
of  the  capital  continued  to  have  a  recognized  title  to  ali- 
ment ;  the  senate  likewise  acquiesced  in  the  selection  of  the 
jurymen  from  the  mercantile  order,  repugnant  though  this 
yoke  was  to  the  better  and  prouder  portion  of  the  aristoo- 
racy.  The  fetters  which  the  aristocracy  wore  did  not  b^ 
seem  its  dignity  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  seriously  set 
Itself  to  get  lid  of  them.  The  law  of  Marcus  Aemilius 
Scaurus  in  632,  which  at  least  enforced  the  con- 
stitutioual  restrictions  on  the  suffrage  of  freed- 
men,  was  for  long  the  only  attempt — and  that  a  very  tame 
one— on  the  part  of  the  senatorial  government  once  more 
to  restrain  their  mob-tyrants.  The  proposal,  which  the  con- 
sul Quintus  Caepio  seventeen  years  after  the  introduction 
of  the  equestrian  tribunals  (648)  brought  in  for 
again  entrusting  the  trials  to  senatorial  jurymos, 
showed  what  the  government  wished ;  but  showed  also  how 
little  it  could  do,  when  the  question  was  one  not  of  squan- 
dering domains  but  of  cmrrying  a  measure  in  the  face  of  an 
influential  order.  It  broke  down.*  The  government  wai> 
not  emancipated  from  the  inconvenient  associates  who 
shared  its  power ;  but  these  measures  probably  contributed 
still  further  to  disturb  the  never  sincere  agreement  of  the 
ruling  aristocracy  with  the  merchant-class  and  the  proletari- 
ate. Both  were  very  well  aware,  that  the  senate  granted 
all  its  concessions  only  from  fear  and  with  reluctance ;  per- 

*  This  is  apparent,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  fiirther  oosztse  of 
eventB.  In  opposition  to  this  view  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
in  Yalerius  Maximus,  vi.  9,  IS,  Quintos  Caepio  is  called  patroa  of  th« 
senate ;  but  on  the  one  hand  this  does  not  prove  enough,  and  on  th« 
other  hand  what  is  there  narrated  does  not  at  all  oiit  tbt 
consul  of  648,  so  that  there  must  be  4n  error  mher  in  te 
lame  or  in  the  facts  reported. 
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tnanently  attached  to  the  rule  of  the  senate  by  considera> 
tions  neither  of  gratitude  nor  of  interest,  both  were  very 
ready  to  render  similar  services  to  any  other  master  who 
offered  them  more  or  even  as  much,  and  had  no  objection, 
If  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  cheat  or  to  thwart  the  senates 
Thus  the  restoration  continued  to  govern  with  the  desirei 
and  opinions  of  a  legitimate  aristocracy,  and  with  the  con 
stitution  and  means  of  government  of  a  tyrannis.  Its  rule 
not  only  rested  on  the  same  bases  as  that  of  Gracchus,  but 
it  was  equally  and  in  fact  still  more  deficient  in  strength  ; 
it  was  strong  when  in  league  with  the  populace  it  overthrew 
valuable  institutions,  but  it  was  utterly  powerless  when  it 
had  to  face  the  bands  of  the  streets  or  the  Interests  of  the 
merchants.  It  sat  on  the  vacated  throne  with  an  evil  con* 
science  and  divided  hopes,  indignant  at  the  institutions  of 
the  state  which  it  ruled  and  yet  incapable  of  even  systemati- 
cally assailing  them,  vacillating  in  all  its  conduct  except 
where  its-  own  material  advantage  prompted  a  decision,  a 
picture  of  faithlessness  towards  its  own  as  well  as  the  opp<^ 
site  party,  of  inward  inconsistency,  of  the  most  pitiful  im- 
potence, of  the  meanest  selfishness — an  unsurpassed  ideal 
of  misrule. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  the  whole  nation  was  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  and  moral  decline,  but  espe- 
therestora^  cially  the  Upper  classes.  The  aristocracy  be- 
fore the  period  of  the  Gracchi  was  truly  not 
over-rich  in  talent,  and  the  benches  of  the  senate  were 
crowded  by  a  pack  of  cowardly  and  dissolute  nobles; 
nevertheless  there  sat  in  it  Scipio  Aemilianus,  Gains  Lae- 
lius,  Quintus  Metellus,  Publius  Crassus,  Publius  Scaevola 
and  numerous  other  respectable  and  able  men,  and  an  ol^ 
server  Csivourably  predisposed  might  be  of  opinion  that  the 
senate  maintained  a  certain  moderation  in  injustice  and  a 
certain  decorum  in  misgovernment.  This  aristocracy  had 
been  overthrown  and  then  restored  ;  henceforth  there  rested 
on  it  the  curse  of  restoration.  While  the  ar.BtDcracy  had 
formerly  governed  outright,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
without  any  sensible  opposition^  the  crisis  which  it  had  now 
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passed  through  revealed  to  it,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  • 
dark  night,  the  abyss  which  yawned  before  its  feet.  Was  it 
any  wonder  that  henceforward  ranoour  always,  and  terror 
whei'ever  they  durst,  chai'acterized  the  government  of  the 
lords  of  the  old  nobility?  that  those  who  governed  con 
fronted  as  an  united  and  compact  party,  with  far  more 
sternness  and  violence  than  hitherto,  the  non-governing 
multitude?  that  family-policy  now  prevailed  once  more, 
just  as  in  the  worst  times  of  the  patriciate,  so  that,  e.  g^ 
the  four  sons  and  (probably)  the  two  nephews  of  Quintua 
Metellus — with  a  single  exception  persons  utterly  insignifi- 
cant and  some  of  them  called  to  office  on  account  of  their 
very  simplicity — attained  within  fifteen  years 
(631-645)  all  of  them  to  the  consulship,  and  all 
with  one  exception  also  to  triumphs — to  say  nothing  of 
sons-in-law  and  so  forth  ?  that  the  more  violent  and  cruel 
the  bearing  of  any  of  their  partisans  towards  the  opposite 
party,  he  received  the  more  signal  honour,  and  every  out- 
i-age  and  every  in&my  were  pardoned  in  the  genuine  aristo- 
crat %  that  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  resembled  two  parties 
at  war  in  every  respect,  save  in  the  fact  that  in  their  war- 
fare no  international  law  was  recognized  1  It  was  unhappily 
only  too  palpable  that,  if  the  old  aristocracy  beat  the  people 
with  rods,  this  restored  aristocracy  chastised  it  with  scor- 
pions. It  returned  to  power ;  but  it  returned  neither  wiser 
nor  better.  Never  hitherto  had  the  Roman  aristocracy 
been  so  utterly  deficient  in  men  of  statesmanly  and  military 
capacity,  as  it  was  during  this  epoch  of  restoration  between 
the  Gracchan  and  the  Cinnan  revolutions. 

A  significant  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  chief 
of  the  senatorial  party  at  this  time,  Marcus 
▲onUiiis        Aemiiius  Scaurus.    The  son  of  highly  aristo- 
^^'™'         craUc  but  not  wealthy  parents,  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  his  far  from  mean  talents,  he  raised 
lift.  himself  to  the  consulship  (639)  and  censorship 

^^'  (645),  was  long  the  chief  of  the  senate  and  the 

political  oracle  of  his  order,  and  immortalized  his  name 
not  only  as  an  orator  and  author,  but  also  as  the  originator 
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of  some  of  the  principal  public  buildings  executed  in  this 
century.  But,  if  we  look  at  him  more  closely,  his  greatly 
praised  achievements  amount  merely  to  this  much,  Uiat,  ae 
a  general,  he  gained  some  cheap  village  triumphs  in  the 
Alp3,  and,  as  a  statesman,  won  by  his  laws  about  voting 
and  luxury  some  victories  nearly  as  serious  over  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  times.  His  real  talent  consisted  in 
this,  that,  while  he  was  quite  as  accessible  and  bribable  as 
any  other  upright  senator,  he  discerned  with  some  cunning 
the  moment  when  the  matter  began  to  be  hazardous,  and 
above  all  by  virtue  of  his  noble  and  dignified  appearance 
acted  the  part  of  Fabricius  before  the  public.  In  a  military 
point  of  view,  no  doubt,  we  find  some  honourable  excep- 
tions of  able  officers  belonging  to  the  highest  circles  of  the 
aristocracy ;  but  the  rule  was,  that  the  noble  lords,  when 
they  were  to  assume  the  command  of  armies,  hastily  read 
up  from  the  Greek  military  manuals  and  the  Roman  annals 
as  much  as  was  required  for  holding  a  military  conversa- 
tion, and  then,  when  in  the  field,  acted  most  wisely  by  en- 
trusting the  real  command  to  an  officer  of  humble  lineage 
and  tried  discretion.  In  fact,  if  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier 
the  senate  resembled  an  assembly  of  kings,  these  their  suc- 
cessors played  not  ill  the  part  of  princes.  But  the  in- 
capacity of  these  restored  aristocrats  was  fully  equalled  by 
their  political  and  moral  worthlessness.  If  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, to  which  we  shall  revert,  did  not  present  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  wild  dissoluteness  of  this  epoch,  and  if  the 
external  history  of  the  period  did  not  exhibit  the  utter  de- 
pravity of  the  Roman  nobles  as  one  of  its  most  essential 
elements,  the  horrible  crimes,  which  came  to  light  in  rapid 
succession  among  the  highest  circles  of  Rome,  would  alone 
suffice  to  indicate  their  character. 

The  administration,  internal  and  external,  was  what  was 
j^miajginp  ^  ^^  expected  under  such  a  government.  The 
ihew^S-  social  ruin  of  Italy  spread  with  alarming  rapid- 
****^  ity  ;  since  the  aristocracy  had  given  itself  legal 

permission  to  buy  out  the  small  holders,  and  in  its  new 
arrogance  allowed  itself  with  growing  frequency  to  drive 

Vol.  til— 8 
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them  cut,  the  farms  disappeared  like  raindrops  in  the  saik 
That  the  economic  oLirarchy  at  least  kept  pao<> 
of  Italy.         with  the  political,  is  shown  by  the  expression 
^^  employed  about  650  by  Lucius  Marcius  Philip 

pus,  a  man  of  moderate  democratic  views,  that  there  were 
Mnong  the  whole  burgesses  hardly  2,000  wealthy  families, 
A  practical  commentary  on  this  state  of  things  was  onoe 
more  furnished  by  the  servile  insurrections,  which  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Cimbrian  war  broke  out  annually  in 
Italy,  6.  ^.,  at  Nuceria,  at  Capua,  and  in  the  territory  of 
TImrii.  This  last  conspiracy  was  so  important  that  the 
urban  praetor  had  to  march  with  a  legion  against  it  and  yet 
overcame  the  insurrection  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  only 
by  insidious  treachery.  It  was  moreover  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  insurrection  was  headed  not  by  a  slave, 
but  by  the  Roman  knight  Titus  Vettius,  whom  his  debta 
had  driven  to  the  insane  step  of  manumitting  his  slaves  and 
declaring  himself  their  king  (650).  The  appre- 
hensions of  the  government  with  reference  to 
the  accumulation  of  masses  of  slaves  in  Italy  are  shown  by 
the  measures  of  precaution  respecting  the  gold-washings  of 
Victumulae,  which  were  carried  on  after  611  on 
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account  of  the  Roman  government :  the  lessees 
were  at  first  bound  not  to  employ  more  tJian  5,000  labour- 
ers, and  subsequently  the  workings  were  totally  stopped 
by  decree  of  the  senate.  Under  such  a  government  as  the 
present  there  was  every  reason  in  fact  for  fear,  if,  as  was 
very  possible,  a  Transalpine  host  should  penetrate  into 
Italy  and  summon  the  slaves,  who  were  in  great  part  of 
kindred  lineage,  to  arms. 

The  provinces  suffered  still  more  in  comparison.     We| 
The  pfOT-       ^^^^  hAVQ  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  Sicily  and 
inoet.  Asia,  if  we  endeavour  to  realize  what  would  be 

the  aspect  of  m/itters  in  the  East  Indies  pTovided  the  Eng 
lish  aristocracy  were  similar  to  the  Roman  aristocracy  of 
that  day.  The  legislation,  which  entrusted  the  mercantile 
class  with  control  over  the  magistrates,  compelled  the  latter 
to  maks  common  cause  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  former, 
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and  to  purchase  for  themselves  unlimited  liberty  of  plun* 
dering  and  protection  from  impeachment  by  unconditional 
^^  indulgence  towards  the  capitalists  in  the  prov- 

inces. In  addition  to  these  official  and  semi- 
official robbers,  freebooters  and  pirates  pillaged  all  the  ooun* 
tries  of  the  Meditr3rranean.  In  the  Asiatic  waters  more 
especially  the  buccaneers  carried  their  outrages  so  &r  that 
even  the  Roman  government  found  itself  under  the  neces- 
sity  in  652  of  despatching  to  Cilicia  a  fleet, 
mainly  composed  of  the  vessels  of  the  depend- 
ent mercantile  cities,  under  the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius, 
who  was  invested  with  proconsular  powers.  This  fleet  cap- 
tured  a  number  of  corsair-vessels  and  destroyed  some 
strongholds ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Romans  even  settled 
themselves  permanently  there,  and  in  order  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy  in  its  chief  seat,  the  rugged  or  western 
Cilicia,  occupied  strong  military  positions — the  first  step 
towai^ds  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  which 
thenceforth  appears  among  the  Roman  prov- 
tion^  inces.*  The  design  was  commendable,  and  the 
^^*^^  scheme  in  itself  was  well  devised  ;  but  the  con- 

*  It  18  assumed  in  many  quarters  that  the  establishment  of  the 
proTinoe  of  CSlicia  only  took  place  after  the  Gilidan  expedition  of  Pub- 
y^  lius  Servilius  in  676  et  teq,j  but  erroneously ;  for  as  early 

92.  as  662  we  find  Sulla  (Appian,  Mithr,  67 ;  B,  C.  i.  11 ; 

80.   79.  Victor,  76),  and  in  674,  676,  Gnaeus  Dolabella  (Cic.  Verr 

i.  1, 16,  44)  as  governors  of  Glicia— which  leaves  no  alteniative  but  to 
place  the  establishment  of  the  province  in  662.  This 
view  is  fiirther  supported  by  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the 
expeditions  of  the  Bomans  against  the  corsairs — e,  ^.,  the  Baleacio^ 
Ugurian,  and  Dalmatian  expeditions — appear  to  have  been  ordii^rily 
directed  to  the  occupation  of  the  points  of  the  coast  whence  piracy 
issued ;  and  this  was  natural,  for,  as  the  Romans  had  no  standing  fleet, 
the  only  means  of  effectuiUy  checking  piracy  was  the  occupation  of 
the  coasts.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
tineia  did  not  absolutely  involve  possession  of  the  country,  but  in  itself 
implied  no  more  than  an  independent  militai'y  command ;  it  is  Tery 
possible,  that  the  Romans  in  the  first  instance  occupied  nothing  in  thii 
rugged  country  save  stations  for  their  vessels  and  troops. 

The  plain  of  eastern  Cilicia  remained  down  to  the  war  against 
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tinuance  and  tlie  increase  of  the  evil  of  pracy  11  the  Asiatk 
waters,  and  especially  in  Cilicia,  unhappily  i^wed  the  iii' 
ad^equaey  of  the  means  with  which  the  pirates  were  assailed 
from  the  newly  acquired  position. 

But  nowhere  did  the  impotence  and  perversity  of  the 

Roman  provincial  administration  come  to  light 

•f  fhe  in  Ro  naked  colours  as  in  the  insurrections  of  the 
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slave  proletariate,  which  seemed  to  have  revived 
on  thdr  former  footing  simultaneously  with  tiie  restoration 
of  the  aristocracy.     These  insurrecticms  of  the  slaves  swell« 

ing  from  revolts  into  wars^-^which  had  emerged 

just  about  620  as  one,  and  that  perhaps  the 
proximate,  cause  of  the  Gracchan  revolutionr— were  renewed 
and  repeated  with  dreary  uniformity.  Again,  as  thirty  years 
before,  a  ferment  pervaded  the  body  of  slaves  throughout 
the  Roman  empire.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Italian 
conspiracies.  The  miners  in  the  Attic  silver-mines  rose  in 
revolt,  occupied  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  issuing 
thence  pillaged  for  a  length  of  time  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

Similar   movements    appeared   at    other  places.     But 

the  chief  seat  of  these  fearful  commotions  was 
sicUian  once  more  Sicily   with  its  plantations  and  its 

riave-war.  ^ordes  of  slaves  brought  thither  from  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  significant  of  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  that  an 
attempt  of  the  government  to  check  the  worst  iniquities  of 
the  slaveholdei^s  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  new  insur- 
rection. That  the  free  proletarians  in  Sicily  were  little 
better  than  the  slaves,  had  been  shown  by  their  attitude  in 
the  first  insurrection  (p.  104) ;  afler  it  was  subdued,  the 
Roman  speculators  took  their  revenge  and  reduced  numbers 
•f  the  free  provincials  into  slavery.    In  consequence  of  a 

Tignmes  attached  to  the  Syrian  empire  (Appian,  8ifr,  48) ;  the  districtt 
to  the  north  of  the  Taurus  formerly  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Ollicia^ 
Oappadodan  Cilicia,  as  it  waa  called,  and  Gataonia— belonged  to  Gapp* 
docia,  the  former  from  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
Attains  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1 ;  see  above,  p.  75),  the  letter  probaltly  evai 
from  the  time  of  the  peace  with  Antiochus. 
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sharp  enactment  issued  against  tbis  by  tbe  sen- 
ate in  650,  Publius  Licmius  Nerra,  the  governor 
of  Sicily  at  the  time,  appointed  a  court  for  deciding  oc 
claims  of  freedom  to  sit  in  Syracuse.  Tbe  court  went  ear* 
nestly  to  work ;  in  a  short  time  decision  was  given  in  eighl 
hundred  processes  against  the  slav&'Owners,  and  the  number 
of  causes  in  dependence  was  daily  \m  tbe  increase.  The 
terrified  planters  hastened  to  Syracuse,  to  compel  the  Ro* 
man  governor  to  suspend  such  unparalleled  ad  ministration 
of  justice ;  Nerva  vas  weak  enough  to  let  himself  be  terri- 
fiedy  and  in  harsh  language  informed  the  non*>free  persons 
requesting  trial  that  they  should  forego  their  troublesome 
demand  for  right  and  justice  and  should  instantly  return  to 
those  who  called  themselves  their  masters.  Those  who 
were  tluis  dismissed,  Instead  of  doing  as  he  bade  them, 
formed  a  conspiracy  and  went  to  the  mountains.  The  gov* 
emor  was  not  prepared  for  military  measures,  and  even  the 
wretched  militia  of  the  island  was  not  immediately  at  hand ; 
so  that  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  best  known 
captains  of  banditti  in  the  island,  and  induced  him  by  the 
promise  of  personal  pardon  to  betray  the  revolted  slaves 
into  (Lhe  hands  of  the  Eomans.  He  thus  gained  the  ma»- 
tery  over  this  band.  But  another  band  of  runaway  slaves 
succeeded  in  defeating  a  division  of  the  garrison  of  Enna 
(Castrogiovanni) ;  and  this  first  success  procured  for  the 
insurgents— what  they  especially  needed—- arms  and  rein- 
forcements. The  armour  of  their  fiiUeii  or  fugitive  oppo^ 
Dents  famished  the  first  basis  of  their  military  organiaationi 
and  the  npmber  of  the  insurgents  soon  swelled  to  many 
thousands.  These  Syrians  in  a  foreign  land  already,  like 
their  predeoessora,  seemed  to  themselves  not  unworthy  to 
be  governed  by  kings,  as  were  their  countrymen  at  home ; 
and — parodying  the  trumpery  king  of  their  native  land 
down  to  the  very  name — they  placed  the  slave  Salvius  at 
their  head  as  king  Tryphon.  In  the  district  between  Enna 
and  Leontini  (Lentini)  where  these  bands  had  their  head* 
quarters,  the  open  country  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tb« 
Insurgents  and  Morgantia  and  other  walled  towns  wen 
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already  besieged  by  them,  when  the  Roman  governor  witi 
his  hastily  collected  Sicilian  and  Italian  troops  fell  upon  thf 
slave-army  in  front  of  Moi^antia.  He  occupied  the  unde 
fended  camp;  but  the  slaves,  although  surprised,  made  a 
stand.  In  the  combat  that  ensued  the  levy  of  the  island 
not  only  gave  way  at  the  first  onset,  but,  as  the  slaves 
allowed  every  one  M'ho  threw  down  his  arms  to  escape  un* 
hindered,  the  militia  almost  without  exception  embraced 
the  good  opportunity  of  taking  their  departure,  and  the 
Roman  army  completely  dispei'sed.  Had  the  slaves  in 
Morgantia  been  willing  to  make  common  cause  with  their 
comrades  before  the  gates,  the  town  was  lost;  but  they 
preferred  to  accept  the  gift  of  freedom  in  legal  form  from 
their  masters,  and  by  their  valour  helped  them  to  save  the 
town — whereupon  the  Roman  governor  declared  the  prom- 
ise of  liberty  solemnly  given  to  the  slaves  by  the  masters 
to  be  void  in  law,  as  having  been  illegally  extorted. 

While  the  revolt  thus  spread  after  an  alarming  manner 
.^^    .  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  a  second  broke  out 

on  the  west  coast.  It  was  headed  by  Athenion. 
He  had  formerly  been,  just  like  Cleon,  a  dreaded  captain  of 
banditti  in  his  native  country  of  Cilicia,  and  had  been  car^ 
ried  thence  as  a  slave  to  Sicily.  He  secured,  just  as  his 
predecessors  had  done,  the  adherence  of  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  especially  by  prophecies  and  other  edifying  impos* 
tures.  Skilled  however  in  war  and  sagacious  as  he  was,  he 
did  not,  like  the  other  leaders,  arm  the  whole  mass  that 
flocked  to  him,  but  formed  out  of  the  men  able  for  warfiire 
an  organized  army,  while  he  assigned  the  remainder  to 
peaceful  employment.  In  consequence  of  his  strict  disci- 
pline, which  repressed  all  vacillation  and  all  insubordinate 
movement  in  his  troops,  and  his  gentle  treatment  of  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  even  of  the  cap- 
tives, he  gained  rapid  and  great  successes.  The  Romans 
were  on  this  occasion  disappointed  in  the  hope  that  the  two 
leaders  would  fall  out ;  Athenion  voluntarily  submitted  to 
llie  far  less  capable  king  Tryphon,  and  thus  preserved  unity 
among  the  insurgents.     These  soon  ruled  with  v]i1;uaU) 
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absolute  power  over  the  flat  country,  where  the  free  prole- 
tarians again  took  part  more  or  less  openly  with  the  slaves; 
the  Roman  authorities  were  not  in  a  position  to  take  thi 
field  against  them,  and  had  to  rest  content  with  protecting 
the  towns,  which  were  in  the  most  lamentable  plight,  by 
means  of  the  militia  of  Sicily  and  that  of  Africa  brought 
over  in  all  haste.  The  administration  of  justice  was  sus> 
pended  over  the  whole  island,  and  force  was  the  only  law. 
As  no  cultivator  living  in  town  ventured  any  longer  beyond 
the  gates,  and  no  countryman  ventured  into  the  towns,  the 
most  fearful  famine  set  in,  and  the  town-population  of  this 
island  which  formerly  fed  Italy  had  to  be  supported  by  the 
Roman  authorities  sending  supplies  of  grain.  Moreover, 
conspiracies  of  the  town-slaves  everywhere  threatened  to 
break  out  within,  while  the  insurgent  armies  lay  before,  the 
walls ;  even  Messana  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being 
oonquered  by  Athenion. 

Difficult  as  it  was  for  the  government  during  the  serious 
war  with  the  Oimbri  to  place  a  second  army  in  the  field,  it 
could  not  avoid  sending  in  651  an  army  of 
14,000  Romans  and  Italians,  not  including  the 
transmarine  militia,  under  the  praetor  Lucius  Lucullus  to 
the  island.  The  united  slave-army  was  stationed  in  the 
mountains  above  Sciacca,  and  accepted  the  battle  which 
Lucullus  offered.  The  better  military  organization  of  the 
Romans  gave  them  the  victory  ;  Athenion  was  lefb  for  dead 
on  the  field,  Tryphon  had  to  throw  himself  into  the  mount- 
ain-fortress of  Triocala ;  the  insurgents  deliberated  earnests 
ly  whether  it  was  possible  to  continue  the  struggle  longer. 
But  the  party,  which  was  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
man,  retained  the  ascendancy;  Athenion,  who  had  been 
saved  in  a  marvellous  manner,  reappeared  among  his  troops 
and  revived  their  simken  courage ;  above  all,  Lucullus  with 
incredible  negligence  took  not  the  smallest  step  to  follow 
up  his  victory  ;  in  fact,  he  is  said  to  have  intentionally  dis- 
organized the  army  and  to  have  burned  his  field  baggage^ 
with  a  view  to  screen  the  total  inefficacy  of  his  administrai 
lion  and  not  to  be  cast  into  the  shade  by  his  successor 
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._  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  his  successor 

Gaias  Servilius  (662)  obtained  no  better  results ; 
and  both  generals  were  afterwards  criminally  indicted  and 
ooniismned  for  their  conduct  in  office — which,  however,  was 
not  at  all  a  certain  proof  of  their  giiih.  Ath^ 
nion,  who  after  the  death  of  Trjphon  (662)  wafe 
invested  with  the  sole  command,  stood  victorious  at  Um 
101  head  of  a  considerable  army,  when  in  658  Manius 

Aq^iiihH.  Aquillius,  who  had  during  the  previous  year  di^ 
tinguished  himself  under  Marius  in  the  war  with  the  Teu« 
tones,  was  as  consul  and  governor  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  After  two  years  of  hard  confliots— -Aquil- 
lius  is  said  to  have  fought  in  person  with  Athenion,  and  to 
have  killed  him  in  single  combat — the  Roman  general  at 
length  put  down  the  desperate  resistance,  and  vanquished 
the  insurgents  in  their  last  retreats  by  famine.  The  slaves 
on  the  island  were  prohibited  from  bearing  arms  and  peace 
was  again  restored  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  its  recent 
scourges  were  relieved  by  its  former  tormentors ;  in  fact, 
the  victor  himself  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the 
numerous  and  energetic  robber-magistrates  of  this  period. 
Any  one  who  still  required  a  proof  of  the  internal  quality 
of  the  government  of  the  restored  aristocracy  might  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  origin  and  to  the  conduct  of  this  second  Sicilian 
slavo-war,  which  lasted  for  five  years. 

But  wherever  the  eye  turned  throughout  tlie  wide  sphere 
of  Roman  administration,  the  same  causes  and 
pendent  the  same  effects  appeared.  If  the  Sicilian  slave* 
war  showed  how  far  the  government  was  from 
being  equal  to  even  its  simplest  task  of  keeping  in  check 
the  proletariate,  contemporary  events  in  Africa  displayed 
the  skill  with  which  the  Romans  now  governed  the  depend- 
ent  states.  About  the  very  time  when  the  Sioilian  slave- 
war  broke  out,  there  was  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  world  the  spectacle  of  an  unimportant  client* 
prince  able  to  carry  out  a  fourteen  years'  usurpation  and 
insurrection  against  the  mighty  republic  which  had  shatr 
tered  the  kingdoms  of  Macedonia  and  Asia  with  one  blow 
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of  its  weighty  arm-^and  that  not  by  means  of  arms,  bnt 
throi^h  the  pitiful  character  of  its  rulers. 

The  kingdom  of   Numidia  stretched  Irom  the  rivef 
Molochath  to  the  great  Syrtis  (ii.  244),  border- 
ing on  the  one  side  with  the  Mauretanian  king^ 
dom  of  Ungis  (the  modern  Morocco)  and  on  the  other  with 
Cyrene  and  Egypt,  and  surroundii^  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east  the  narrow  district  of  coast  which  formed  the  Bomaa 
province  of  Africa.     In  addition  to  the  old  possessions  of 
the  Nnmidian  chiefs,  it  embraced  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  territory  which  Carthage  had  possessed  in  Africa 
during  the  times  of  its  prosperity— -including  several  im- 
portant Old-Phoenician  cities,  such  as  Hippo  Regius  (Bona) 
and  Great  Leptis  (Lebidah)'— altogether  the  largest  and  best 
part  of  the  rich  seaboard  of  Northern  Africa.     Numidia 
was  beyond  question,  next  to  Egypt,  the  most  considerable 
of  all  the  Roman  client-states.    After  the  death 
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of  Massinissa  (605),  Scipio  had  divided  the  sove- 
reign functions  of  that  prince  among  his  three  sons,  the 
kings  Micipsa,  Gnlussa,  i^nd  Mastanabal,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  firstborn  obtained  the  residency  and  the  state-chest,  tlie 
second  the  chai^  of  war,  and  the  third  the  administration 
of  justice  (p.  49).  Now  afler  the  death  of  his  two  brothers 
Massinissa's  eldest  son,  Micipsa,*  reigned  alone,  a  feeble 
•peaceful  old  man,  who  occupied  himself  more  with  the  study 
of  Greek  philosophy  than  with  afiairs  of  state.    As  his  sons 

*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  gecoelogy  of  the  Kumidltti 
piinoes^— 
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were  not  yet  grown  np,  the  rdcB  of  goyemmeiit  were  prao 
tically  lield  bj  an  ill^tiinate  nephew  of  the  king,  thi 
prinoe  JugurUuL  Jugurtha  was  no  miworthj 
grandson  of  MaasLiiaBa.  He  waa  a  handsome 
man  and  a  skilled  and  courageous  rider  and  hunter;  hii 
countrymen  held  him  in  high  honour  as  a  dear  and  saga- 
cious administrator,  and  he  had  displayed  hia  military  abil* 
ftj  as  leader  of  the  Numidian  contingent  before  Numantia 
under  the  eyes  of  Sdpio.  Hia  position  in  the  kingdomj 
and  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with  the  Roman  gov- 
emment  by  means  of  his  numerous  friends  and  waisx>ni- 
rades,  made  it  appear  to  king  Midpaa  advisable 
to  adopt  him  (634),  and  to  arrange  in  his  testa- 
ment that  his  own  two  elder  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
and  his  adopted  son  Jugurtha  along  with  them,  should  inherit 
and  govern  the  kingdom,  just  as  he  himself  had  done  in 
conjunction  with  his  two  brothers.  For  greater  security 
this  arrangement  was  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Roman  government. 

Soon  afterwards,  in  636,  king  Midpsa  died.    The  testa- 
^^^  ment  came  into  force:   but  the  two  sons  of 

^^jT^t^  Micipsa — the  vehement  Hiempsal  still  more 
dian  sacoM-  than  his  weak  elder  brother — soon  came  into  so 
violent  collision  with  their  cousin  whom  they 
looked  on  as  an  intruder  into  the  legitimate  line  of  succes- 
sion, that  the  idea  of  a  joint  reign  of  the  three  kings  had  to 
be  abimdoned.  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  a  divi« 
sioc^  of  the  heritage ;  but  the  quarrelling  kings  could  not 
agre^  as  to  their  quotas  of  land  and  treasure,  an(^  the  pro* 
tecting  power,  to  which  the  duty  of  decj&iou  by  right  be* 
longed,  gave  itself,  as  usual,  no  concern  about  these  affairs. 
A  rupture  took  place ;  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  were  di» 
posed  to  characterize  their  father's  testament  as  surrepti* 
tious  and  altogether  to  dispute  Jugurtha's  right  of  joint 
inheritance,  while  on  the  other  hand  Jugurtha  came  forward 
as  a  pretender  to  the  whole  kingdom.  While  the  discus- 
sions as  to  the  partition  were  still  going  on,  Hiempsal  wai 
made  away  with  by  hired  assassins ;  then  a  civil  war  aros# 
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Detween  Adh<rbal  and  Jugurtha,  in  which  all  Numidia  took 
part.  With  his  less  numerous  but  better  diEciplined  and 
better  led  troops  Jugurtha  conquered,  and  seized  the  whole 
territory  of  the  kingdom,  subjecting  the  chiefs  who  adhered 
to  his  cousin  to  the  most  cruel  persecution.  Adherba* 
escaped  to  the  Roman  province  and  proceeded  to  Rome  to 
ttiake  his  complaint  there.  Jugurtha  had  expected  this,  and 
liad  made  his  arrangements  to  meet  the  threatened  interven- 
tion«  In  the  camp  before  Numantia  he  had  learned  more 
from. Rome  than  a  lesson  in  tactics;  the  Numidian  prince, 
introduced  to  the  circles  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  had  at 
the  same  time  been  initiated  into  the  intrigues  of  Roman 
coteries,  and  had  studied  at  the  fountain-head  what  might 
be  expected  from  Roman  nobles.  Even  then,  sixteen  years 
before  Micipsa's  death,  he  had  entered  into  disloyal  negotia- 
tions as  to  the  Numidian  succession  with  Roman  comrades 
of  rank,  and  Scipio  had  been  under  the  necessity  c^f  gravely 
reminding  him  that  it  was  becoming  in  foreign  princes  to 
be  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Roman  state  rather  than 
with  individual  Roman  citizens.  The  envoys  of  Jugurtha 
appeared  in  Rome,  furnished  with  something  more  than 
words :  that  they  had  chosen  the  right  means  of  diplomatic 
persuasion,  was  shown  by  the  result.  The  most  zealous 
champions  of  AdherbaPs  just  title  were  with  incredible 
rapidity  convinced  that  Hiempsal  had  been  put  to  death  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  and  that  the  author 
of  the  war  as  to  the  succession  was  not  Jugurtha,  but  Ad- 
herbal.  Even  the  leading  men  in  the  senate  were  shocked 
at  the  scandal ;  Marcus  Scaurus  sought  to  check  it,  but  in 
vain.  The  senate  passed  over  what  had  taken  place  in 
silence,  and  ordained  that  the  two  surviving  testamentary 
heirs  should  have  the  kingdom  equally  divided  between 
^Jiem,  and  that,  for  the  prevention  of  fresh  quarrels,  the 
division  should  be  undertaken  by  a  commission  of  the  sen- 
ate. This  was  done:  the  consular  Lucius  Opimius,  well- 
known  through  his  services  in  setting  aside  the  revolution, 
had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  gathering  tlie  reward  of 
his  patriotism,  and  had  got  himself  placed  at  the  head  of 
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the  commissi  Dn.  The  division  turned  out  thoroughly  is 
&vour  of  Jugurtha,  and  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  Cirta  (Constantine)  the  capital  with  its  port 
of  Rusicade  (Philippeville)  was  no  doubt  given  to  Adher* 
bal,  but  by  that  very  arrangement  the  portion  which  fell  to 
him  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  sandy  deserts,  while  Jugurtha  obtained  the  fen* 
tile  and  populous  western  half  (what  was  afterwards  Ma'A* 
Tetania  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis). 

This  was  bad;  but  matters  soon  became  worse.  In 
fliagaof  order  to  be  able  under  the  semblance  of  sell^ 
^^^'^  defence  to  defraud  Adherbal  of  his   portioii| 

Jugurtha  provoked  him  to  war ;  but  when  the  weak  man, 
rendered  wiser  by  experience,  allowed  Jugurtha's  horsemen 
to  ravage  his  territory  unhindered  and  contented  himself 
with  lodging  complaints  at  Rome,  Jugurtha,  impatient  of 
ceremony,  began  the  war  even  without  pretext.  Adherbal 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  region  of  the  modem  Philippe- 
ville, and  threw  himself  into  his  capital  of  Cirta  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  While  the  siege  was  in  progress,  and 
Jugurtha's  troops  were  daily  skirmishing  with  the  nume- 
rous Italians  who  were  settled  in  Cirta  and  who  took  a  more 
vigorous  part  in  the  defence  of  the  city  than  the  Africans 
themselves,  the  commission  despatched  by  the  Roman  sen* 
ate  on  AdherbaPs  first  complaint  made  its  appearance; 
composed,  of  course,  of  young  inexperienced  men,  such  as 
the  government  of  those  times  regularly  employed  in  the 
•udinary  missions  of  the  state.  The  envoys  demanded  thai 
i^ugurtha  should  allow  them  as  deputed  by  the  protecting 
|>ower  to  Adherbal  to  enter  the  city,  and  generally  that  he 
should  suspend  hostilities  and  accept  their  mediation.  Ju» 
gurtha  summarily  rejected  both  demands,  and  the  envoys 
hastily  returned  home — ^like  boys,  as  they  were — to  report 
to  the  fathers  of  the  city.  The  &thers  listened  to  the  re* 
port,  and  allowed  their  countrymen  in  Cirta  just  to  fight  on 
AS  long  as  they  pleased.  It  was  not  till,  in  the  fifth  month 
of  the  siege,  a  messenger  of  Adherbal  stole  through  the 
entrenchments  of  the  enemy  and  a  letter  of  t^e  king  full 
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ol  the  most  urgent  entreaties  reached  the  senate^  that  th€ 
latter  roused  itself  and  actually  resolved — not  to  declaim 
war  as  the  minority  demanded,  *but  to  send  a  new  embassy 
— an  embassy,  however,  headed  by  Marcus  Scaurus,  the 
great  conqueror  of  the  Taurisci  and  the  freedmen,  the  im- 
posing hero  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  mere  appearance 
would  suffice  to  bring  the  refractory  king  to  a  different 
mind.  In  fact  JugurtJia  appeared,  as  he  was  bidden,  at 
Utica  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Scanrus ;  endless  debates 
were  held ;  when  at  length  the  conference  was  concluded, 
not  the  slightest  result  had  been  obtained.  The  embassy 
returned  to  Rome  without  having  declared  war,  and  the 
king  went  back  again  to  the  siege  of  Grta.  Adherbal  found 
himself  reduced  to  extremities  and  despaired  of  Roman 
support ;  the  Italians  in  Cirta  moreover,  weary  of  the  siege 
and  firmly  relying  for  their  own  safety  on  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  name,  urged  a  surrender.  So  the  town  capitulated. 
Jugurtha  ordered  Ms  adopted  brother  to  be  executed  amid 
cruel  tortures,  and  all  the  adult  male  p<^ulation  of  the 

town,  Africans  as  wdil  as  Italians,  to  be  put  tc 

the  sword  (642). 
A  cry  of  indignation  rose  throughout  Italy.    The  minop 

ity  in  the  senate  itself  and  every  one  out  of  the 
interreii-  senate  unanimously  condemned  the  government, 
^^^  with  whom  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  coun- 

try seemed  mere  commodities  for  sale ;  loudest  of  ail  was 
the  condemning  voice  of  the  m^cantile  class,  which  was 
most  directly  affected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Roman  and 
Italian  merchants  at  Cirta.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of 
the  senate  still  struggled ;  they  appealed  to  the  class-inter- 
ests of  the  aristocracy,  and  set  in  motion  all  their  con* 
trivances  of  obstruction  and  delay,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
still  longer  the  peace  which  they  loved.  Bu^  when  Gaius 
Memmius,  designated  as  tribune  of  the  people  for  next 
year,  an  active  and  elo<(i»ent  man,  brought  the  matter  pub 
licly  forward  and  threatened  in  his  capacity  of  tribune  to 

call  the  worst  offenders  to  judicial  account,  the 

senate  permitted  war  to  be  declared  (642-41) 
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■gainst  Jugurtha.  The  step  seemed  taken  in  earnest 
The  envoys  of  Jugurtha  were  dismissed  from  Italy  without 
being  admitted  to  an  audience ;  the  new  consul  Lucius  Cal- 
purniuR  Bestia,  who  was  distinguished,  among  the  members 
of  his  order  at  least,  by  judgment  and  activity,  prosecuted 
the  warlike  preparations  with  energy ;  Marcus  Scaurus 
himself  took  the  post  of  a  commander  in  the  African  army. 
Li  a  short  time  a  Roman  army  was  on  African  ground,  and 
marching  upward  along  the  Bagradas  (Mejerdah)  advanced 
Into  the  Numidian  kingdom,  where  the  towns  most  remote 
from  the  seat  of  the  royal  power,  such  as  Great  Leptis, 
voluntarily  sent  in  their  submission,  while  Bocchus  king  of 
Mauretania,  although  his  daughter  was  married  to  Jugurthai 
offered  friendship  and  alliance  to  the  Romans.  Jugurtha 
himself  lost  courage,  and  sent  envoys  to  the  Roman  head« 
quarters  to  request  an  armistice.  The  end  of  the  contest 
seemed  near,  and  came  still  more  rapidly  than  was  ex- 
pected. The  treaty  with  Bocchus  broke  down,  because  the 
king,  unacquainted  with  Roman  customs,  had  conceived 
that  he  should  be  able  to  conclude  a  treaty  so  advantageous 
for  the  Romans  without  any  gratuity,  and  therefore  had 
neglected  to  furnish  his  envoys  with  the  usual  market  price 
of  Roman  alliances.  Jugurtha  at  all  events  knew  Roman 
institutions  better,  and  had  not  omitted  to  support  his  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice  by  a  due  accompaniment  of  money ; 
but  he  too  was  deceived.  Afler  the  first  negotiations  it 
turned  out  that  not  an  armistice  merely  but  a  peace  was 
purchaseable  at  the  Roman  head-quarters.  The  royal  treas- 
ury was  still  well  filled  with  the  savings  of  Massinissa ;  the 
Treaty  be-  transaction  was  soon  settled.  The  treaty  was 
^een^RoiiM  concluded,  afber  it  had  been  for  the  sake  of  form 
^^^  submitted  to  a  council  of  war,  whose  consent 

was  procured  afler  an  irregular  and  extremely  summary 
discussion.  Jugurtha  submitted  at  discretion  ;  but  the  vio^ 
tor  was  merciful  and  gave  him  back  his  kingdom  undimitk 
ishcd,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  a  moderate  fine  and 
delivering  up  the  Roman  deserters  and  the  war 
elephants  (643)  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lattei 
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the  king  afterwards  repurchased  by  bargaining  with  th« 
individual  Roman  oommandants  and  officers. 

On  the  news  of  this  peace  the  storm  once  more  broke 
forth  in  Borne.  Everybody  knew  how  the  peace  had  been 
brought  about ;  even  Scaurus  was  evidently  open  to  bribery, 
only  at  a  price  higher  than  the  ordinary  senatorial  average. 
The  legal  validity  of  the  peace  was  seriously  assailed  in  the 
senate ;  Gaius  Memmius  declared  that  the  king,  if  he  had 
really  submitted  unconditionally^  could  not  refuse  to  appear 
in  Home,  and  that  he  should  accordingly  be  summoned  be^ 
fore  them^  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  the  matter 
actually  stood  as  to  the  thoroughly  irregular  negotiations 
for  peace  by  hearing  the  two  contracting  parties.  They 
yielded  to  the  inconvenient  demand :  but  at  the  same  time 
granted  a  safe-conduct  to  the  king  inconsistently  with  the 
law,  for  he  came  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  one  who  had  made 
his  submission.  Thereupon  the  king  actually  appeared  at 
Rome  and  presented  himself  to  be  heard  before  the  assem* 
bled  people,  which  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  respect 
the  safe-conduct  and  to  refrain  from  tearing  in  pieces  on  the 
spot  the  murderer  of  the  Italians  at  Cirta,  But  scarcely 
had  Gaius  Memmius  addressed  his  first  question  to  the 
king,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  interfered  in  virtue  of  his 
veto  and  enjoined  the  king  to  be  silent.  Here  too  African 
gold  was  more  powerful  than  the  will  of  the  sovereign  peo* 
pie  and  of  its  supreme  magistrates.  Meanwhile  the  discus- 
sions respecting  the  validity  of  the  peace  so  concluded  went 
on  in  the  senate,  and  the  new  consul  Spurius  Postumius 
Albinus  zealously  supported  the  proposal  to  cancel  it,  in 
the  expectation  that  in  that  case  the  chief  command  in 
Africa  would  devolve  on  him.  This  induced  Massiva,  a 
grandson  of  Massinissa  living  in  Rome,  to  assert  before 
the  senate  his  claims  to  the  vacant  Numidian  kingdom; 
apon  which  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  confidants  of  king  Jugur- 
tha^  doubtless  under  his  iiistructions  made  away  with  the 
rival  of  his  master  by  assassination,  and,  when  he  was 
prosecuted  on  account  of  it,  escaped  with  Jugurtha's  rid 
from  Rome. 
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This  new  outrage  perpetrated  under  the  e/es  of  tbt 
OanoeUing  Roman  government  was  at  least  so  far  effectualf 
treaty.  ^^^^  ^^  senate  now  cancelled  the  peace  and 

i^aration     di9missed  the  king  from  the  city  (winter  of 
iii-uoL  64S-644).    The  war  was  accordingly  resumed^ 

and  the  consul  Spurius  Albinus  was  invested  with  the  oom^ 
mand  (644).  But  the  African  army  down  to  its 
lowest  ranks  was  in  a  state  of  disoi^anization 
corresponding  to  such  a  political  and  military  superintend- 
ence. Not  only  had  discipline  ceased  and  the  spoliation  of 
Numidian  townships  and  even  of  the  Roman  provincial 
territory  become  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities  the 
chief  business  of  the  Romim  soldiery,  but  not  a  few  ofllicers 
and  soldiers  had  as  well  as  their  generals  entered  into  secret 
understanding  with  the  enemy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
an  army  could  do  nothing  in  the  field ;  and  if  Jugurtha  on 
this  occasion  bribed  the  Roman  general  into  inaction,  as 
was  afterwards  judicially  asserted  against  the  latter,  he  did 
in  truth  what  was  superfluous.  Spurius  Albinus  therefore 
contented  himself  with  doing  nothing.  On  the  other  hand 
his  brother  who  after  his  departure  assumed  the  interim 
command — ^the  equally  foolhardy  and  incapable  Aulus  Pos- 
tumius— in  the  middle  of  winter  fell  on  the  idea  of  seizing 
by  a  bold  coup  de  main  the  treasures  of  the  king,  which 
were  kept  in  the  town  of  Suthul  (afterwards  Caiama,  now 
Guelma)  difficult  of  access  and  still  more  difficult  of  eon* 
quest.  The  army  set  out  thither  and  reached  the  town; 
but  the  siege  was  imsucoessful  and  without  prospect  of  re- 
sult|  and,  when  the  king  who  had  remained  for  a  lime  with 
his  troops  in  front  of  the  town  went  into  the  desert,  tiie 
Roman  general  preferred  to  pursue  him.  This  was  pre« 
dsely  what  Jugurtha  intended ;  in  a  nocturnal  assault, 
which  was  favoured  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  and 
the  secret  understanding  which  Jugurtha  had  with  some  in 
the  Roman  army,  the  Numidians  captured  thi 

Capitul»-  _,  ^1    .  .      T^  ^  * 

tton  of  tb«       Roman  camp,  and  drove  the  Romans,  many  of 
Second  whom  wcre  unarmed,  before  tJiem  in  the  most 

'**"*•  complete  and  disgraceful  rout    The  consequent* 
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was  a  Gapitulation,  the  terms  of  which— the  marching  o(T 
of  the  Boman  army  under  the  yoke,  the  immediate  evacui** 
Won  of  the  who^e  Numidian  territory,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  treaty  cancelled  by  the  senate — were  dictated  by  Ju* 

gnrtha  and  accepted  by  the  Romans  (in  the 

beginning  of  645). 
Ttis  was  too  much  to  be  borne.     While  the  Africans 

were  exultincr  and  the  prospect— thus  suddenly 
tioniAtb«  opened  np— K)f  such  an  overthrow  of  the  aliec 
^^^    *  domination  as  had  been  reckoned  scarcely  possi* 

ble  was  bringing  numerous  tribes  of  the  free  and  half-free 
inhabitants  of  the  desert  to  the  standards  of  the  yictoriou9 
king,  public  opinion  in  Italy  was  vehemently  aroused 
against  the  equally  corrupt  and  pernicious  governing  arin 
t/wsnt^Y^  and  broke  out  in  a  storm  of  prosecutions  which, 
fostered  by  the  exasperation  of  the  mercantile  class,  swept 
away  a  succession  of  victims  from  the  highest  circles  of  the 
nobility.  On  the  proposal  of  the  tribune  of  the  people 
Gaius  Mamilius  Limetanus,  in  spite  of  the  timid  attempts 
of  the  saiate  to  avert  the  threatened  punishment,  an  extriu 
ordinary  jury-commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
high  treason  that  had  occurred  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Numidian  succession  ;  and  its  sentences  sent  the 
two  former  commanders  in  chief  Gaius  Bestia  and  Spurius 
Albinus  as  well  as  Lucius  Opimius,  the  head  of  the  first 
AMcan  commission  and  the  executioner  withal  of  Gaius 
Gracchus,  along  with  numerous  other  less  notable  men  of 
the  government  party,  guilty  and  innocent,  into  exile. 
That  these  prosecutions,  however,  were  only  intended  to 
appease  the  excitement  of  public  opinion,  in  the  capitalist 
circles  more  especially,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons diiefly  compromised,  and  that  there  was  in  them  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  revolt  against  the  aristocracy  or 
aristocratic  government  in  itself  is  shown  very  clearly  by 
the  faot  that  no  one  ventured  to  attack  the  guiltiest  of  the 
guilty,  the  prudent  and  powerful  Scaurus ;  on  the  contrary 
he  was  about  this  very  time  elected  censor  and  also,  incredi> 
ble  as  it  may  sef m,  chosen  as  one  of  the  pre97dents  of  th< 
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extraordinary  Goirmission  of  treason.  Still  less  was  any 
attempt  even  made  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  th< 
government,  and  it  was  lefl  solely  to  the  senate  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Numidian  scandal  in  a  manner  as  gentle  as  pos- 
sible for  the  aristocracy;  for  that  it  was  time  to  do  so^ 
rven  the  most  aristocratic  aristocrat  probably  begac  to 
perceive. 

The  senate  in  the  first  place  cancelled  the  second  treaty 

of  peace — ^to  surrender  to  the  enemy  the  com« 
of  £  m!S>  mander  who  had  concluded  it,  as  was  done  some 
^'  thirty  years  before,  seemed  according  to  the 
new  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  no  longer  necessary^- 
and  determined,  this  time  in  all  earnest,  to  renew  the  war. 
The  supreme  command  in  Africa  was  entrusted,  as  was 
natural,  to  an  aristocrat,  but  yet  to  one  of  the  few  men  of 
quality  who  in  a  military  and  moral  point  of  view  were 
Meteiiiuiap-  equal  to  the  task.  The  choice  fell  on  Quintus 
Y^^^m^  Metellus.  He  was,  like  the  whole  powerful 
mand.  family  to  which  he  belonged,  in  principle  a  rigid 

and  unscrupulous  aristocrat ;  as  a  magistrate,  he,  no  doubt^ 
reckoned  it  honourable  to  hire  assassins  for  the  good  of  the 
state  and  would  probably  have  ridiculed  the  act  of  Fabr^ 
cius  towards  Pyrrhus  as  romantic  knight  errantry,  but  he 
was  an  inflexible  administrator  accessible  neither  to  fear  nor 
to  corruption,  and  a  judicious  and  experienci^  warrior.  In 
this  respect  he  was  so  far  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
order  that  he  selected  as  his  lieutenants  not  men  of  rank, 
but  the  excellent  officer  Piiblius  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  was 
esteemed  in  military  circles  for  his  exemplary  discipline 
and  as  the  author  of  an  altered  and  improved  system  of 
drill,  and  the  brave  Latin  farmer's  son  €kiius  Marius,  whf 
had  risen  from  the  pike.     Attended  by  these  and  other  abl« 

officers,  Metellus  presented  himself  in  the  course 

109, 

jf  645  as  consul  and  commander  in  chief  to  the 
African  army,  which  he  found  in  such  disorder  that  the 
generals  had  not  hitherto  ventured  to  Ifad  it  into  the  ener 
my's  territory  and  it  was  formidable  to  none  save  the  un 
happy  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  province.     It  was  steml] 
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and  speedily  reorganized,  and  in  the  spring  oi 
646*  Metellus  led  it  over  the  Numidian  fron 
tier.  When  Jugurtha  perceived  the  altered  state  of  thingsf, 
he  gave  himself  up  as  lost,  and,  before  the  struggle  begaOj 
made  earnest  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  requesting 
Benewaiof  ultimately  nothing  more  than  a  guarantee  for 
fhewar.  jjjg  ufe^  Metellus,  however,  was  resolved  and 
perhaps  even  instructed  not  to  terminate  the  war  except 

*  In  the  fasoinating  and  clever  description  of  this  war  by  Sallust 
the  chronology  has  been  unduly  neglected.    The  war  terminated  in  the 
summer  of  649  {e.  114);  if  therefore  Marlus  began  his 
}?S*  management  of  the  war  as  consul  in  647,  he  held  the  com- 

mand there  in  three  campaigns.    But  the  narrative  de* 
scribes  only  two,  and  does  so  rightly.    To  all  appearance  Metellus  went 
to  Africa  as  early  as  640,  but,  as  he  arrived  late  (c,  87, 
44),  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army  cost  time  (c.  44), 
he  only  began  his  operations  in  the  following  year ;  and  in  like  manner 
Harius,  who  was  likewise  detained  for  a  considerable  time  in  Italy  by. 
his  military  preparations  {e.  84),  entered  on  the  chief  com- 
mand either  as  consul  in  647  late  in  the  season  and  after 
1<MI.  tiie  elose  of  the  campaign,  or  only  as  proconsul  in  648 ; 

106.  so  that  the  two  campaigns  of  Metellus  thus  fall  in  646, 

'^105?^'  \  ^*'^»  *°^  ^^^  ^^  Marius  m  648,  649.  With  this  view  the 
circumstance  also  very  well  accords,  that  the  battle  at  the 

Muthul  and  the  siege  of  Zama  must,  from  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  Marius'  candidature  for  the  consulship,  be  neces* 
sarily  placed  in  646.    In  no  case  can  the  author  be  pro- 

^^*  nounced  free  from  inaccuracies;  Marins,  for  instance,  is 

even  spoken  of  by  him  as  consul  in  649. 

The  question  would  be  easily  settled,  if  the  senate  had  prolonged 

the  conunand  of  Metellus  and  that  prolongation  had  delayed  Marius* 
departure ;  for  this  could  not  apply  to  the  campaign  of 
646,  for  which  Marius  could  make  no  claim  at  all  to  the 

107.  command,  but  only  to  that  of  647.  But  that  hypothesis, 
hitherto  current,  rests  only  on  an  interpolation  of  c.  73,  7 

muting  in  the  best  manuscripts  of  both  families,  and  is  in  itself  ink 
probable,  for  the  decree  of  the  senate  could  not  in  law  trench  on  the 
resolution  of  the  people,  and  Sallust  nowhere  says  one  word  as  to 
Maiius  having  voluntarily  yielded  so  far,  but  rather  the  contrary.  At 
the  defective  passage  referred  to  there  stood  probably  something  quiti 
diflferent — ^perhaps:  [m  {Mark)  uH  GaUia proomeia  «]  Bet^paulo  [«mA 
mnatwi]  deereverai  ;  ea  retfnutraJuU. 
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With  the  unoonditional  subjugation  and  exeiiutioi  of  th« 
daring  dient-prinoe ;  which  was  in  &ct  the  only  issue  that 
could  satisfy  the  Romans.  Jugurtha  since  the  victory  over 
Albinus  was  regarded  as  the  deliverer  of  Libya  from  the 
rule  of  the  hated  foreigners ;  unscrupulous  and  cunning  oj 
he  was,  and  unwieldy  as  was  the  Roman  government,  hf 
might  at  any  time  even  after  a  peace  rekindle  the  war  \m 
his  native  country ;  tranquillity  would  not  be  secured,  abJ 
the  removal  of  the  African  army  would  not  be  possible, 
until  king  Jugurtha  should  cease  to  exist.  Oifioially  Metel« 
lus  gave  evasive  answers  to  the  proposals  of  the  king; 
secretly  he  instigated  the  envoys  to  deliver  their  master 
dead  or  alive  to  the  Romans.  But,  when  the  Roman  gene- 
ral undertook  to  compete  with  the  African  in  the  field 
of  assassination,  he  there  met  his  master;  Jugurtha  saw 
through  the  scheme,  and,  when  he  could  not  do  otherwise, 
prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance. 

Beyond  the  utterly  barren  mountain-range,  over  whidi 
Batito  oo  l^y  the  route  of  the  Romans  into  the  interior,  a 
the  MuthuL  ^\^\j^  ^f  eighteen  miles  in  breadth  extended  as 
&r  as  the  river  Muthui,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  mountain- 
chain.  The  plain  was  destitute  of  water  and  of  trees  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  was  only 
intersected  by  a  ridge  of  hills  covered  with  low  brushwood. 
On  this  ridge  of  hills  Jugurtha  awaited  the  Roman  army. 
His  troops  were  arranged  in  two  masses ;  the  one,  includ- 
ing a  part  of  the  in&ntry  and  the  elephants,  under  Bomil- 
car  at  the  point  where  the  ridge  abutted  on  the  river,  the 
other,  embracing  the  flower  of  the  in&ntry  and  all  the  cav* 
airy,  higher  up  towards  the  mountain-chain,  concealed  by 
the  bushes.  On  debouching  from  the  mountains,  the  Ro* 
mans  saw  the  enemy  in  a  position  completely  commanding 
their  right  flank ;  and,  as  they  could  not  possibly  remain 
x>n  the  bare  and  arid  crest  of  the  chain  and  were  under  the 
necessity  of  reaching  the  river,  they  had  to  solve  the  diffi« 
cult  problem  of  gaining  the  stream  through  the  entirely 
<^en  plain  of  eighteen  miles  in  breadth,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy's  horsemen  and  without  light  cavalry  of  their 
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own.  Metellus  despatched  a  detactunent  under  liufiia 
straight  towards  tlie  river,  to  pitch  a  camp  there ;  the  maio 
body  marched  from  the  defiles  of  the  mountain-chain  in  an 
oblique  direction  through  the  plain  towards  the  ridge  of 
failla,  with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  lattei 
But  this  march  in  the  plain  threatened  to  become  the  de* 
•traction  of  the  army ;  for,  while  Numidian  infantry  oocu« 
pied  the  mountain  ddiles  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  as  the 
latter  evacuated  them,  the  Roman  attacking  column  found 
itself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  swarms  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
who  charged  down  on  it  from  the  ridge.  The  constant  on- 
set of  the  hostile  swarms  hindered  the  advance,  and  the 
battle  threatened  to  resolve  itself  into  a  number  of  con* 
fused  and  detached  conflicts ;  while  at  the  same  time  Bomil- 
car  with  his  division  detained  the  corps  under  Rufus,  to 
prevent  it  from  hastening  to  the  help  of  the  hard-pressed 
main  army.  Nevertheless  Metellus  and  Marius  with  a 
couple  of  thousand  soldiers  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  ridge ;  and  the  Numidian  infantry  which  defended 
the  heights,  in  spite  of  their  superior  numbers  and  favour- 
able  position,  fled  almost  without  resistance  when  the 
legionaries  charged  at  a  rapid  pace  up  the  hill.  The  Nu- 
midian infantry  held  its  ground  equally  ill  against  Rufus ; 
it  was  scattered  at  the  first  charge,  and  the  elephants  were 
all  killed  or  captured  on  the  broken  ground.  Late  in  the 
evening  the  two  Roman  divisions,  each  victorious  on  its 
own  part  and  each  anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  the  other,  met 
between  the  two  fields  of  battle.  It  was  a  battle  attesting 
alike  the  uncommon  military  talent  of  Jugurtha  and  the 
indestructible  solidity  of  the  Roman  infantry,  which  alone 
bad  converted  their  strategical  defeat  into  a  victory.  Ju- 
gurtha sent  home  a  great  part  of  his  troops  after  the  battle, 
and  restricted  himself  to  a  guerilla  warfare,  which  he  like* 
wise  managed  with  skill. 

The  two  Roman  columns,  the  one  led  by  Metellus,  the 

other  by  Marius — who,  although  by  birth  and 

MDonied  by     rank  the  humblest,  occupied  since  the  battle  ob 

«    mans.    ^^^  Muthul  the  first  place  among  the  chiefs  of 
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the  staff— traversed  the  Numidian  territory,  occupied  tl« 
towns,  and,  when  any  place  did  not  readily  open  its  gates, 
put  to  death  the  adult  male  population.  But  the  most  con* 
siderable  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Bagradas,  Zama, 
opposed  to  the  Romans  a  serious  resistance  which  the  king 
energetically  supported.  He  was  even  successful  in  sun 
prising  the  Roman  camp;  and  the  Romans  found  them- 
selves at  last  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  and  to  go  into 
winter  quarters.  For  the  sake  of  more  easily  provision- 
ing his  army  Metellus,  leaving  behind  garrisons  in  the  con- 
quered towns,  transferred  it  into  the  Roman  province,  and 
employed  the  <^>portunity  of  suspended  hostilities  to  insti- 
tute fresh  negotiations,  showing  a  disposition  to  grant  to 
the  king  a  peace  on  tolerable  terms.  Jugurtha  readily 
entered  into  them ;  he  had  at  once  bound  himself  to  pay 
200,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  had  even  delivered  up  hit 
elephants  and  300  hostages,  as  well  as  3,000  Roman  desert- 
ers who  were  immediately  put  to  death.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  king's  most  confidential  counsellor, 
Bomilcar — who  not  unreasonably  apprehended  that,  if  peace 
should  ensue,  Jugurtha  would  deliver  him  up  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Massiva  to  the  Roman  courts — was  gained  by  Mo- 
tellus  and  induced,  in  consideration  of  an  assurance  of  im- 
punity as  respected  that  murder  and  of  great  rewards,  to 
promise  that  he  would  deliver  the  king  alive  or  dead  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  But  neither  that  official  negotia* 
tion  nor  this  intrigue  led  to  the  desired  result.  When  Me- 
tellus  brought  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  king  should 
give  himself  up  in  person  as  a  prisoner,  the  latter  broke  off 
the  negotiations ;  Bomiicar's  intercourse  with  the  enemy 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  arrested  and  executed.  These 
diplomatic  cabals  of  the  meanest  kind  admit  of  no  apology ; 
but  the  Romans  had  every  reason  to  aim  at  the  possession 
of  the  person  of  their  antagonist.  The  war  had  reached  a 
point,  at  which  it  could  neither  be  carried  farther  nor  abaor 
doned.  The  state  of  feeling  in  Numidia  was  ei^inced  by 
the  revolt  of  Vaga,*  the  most  considerable  of  the  citief 

*  Or  Vacca,  now  Beja  on  the  Mejerdah. 
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(Kscupied  by  the  Romans,  in  the  winter  of 
646-7 ;  on  which  occasion  the  whole  Roman 
garrison,  officers  and  men,  were  put  to  death  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  commandant  Titus  Turpilius  Silanus,  who 
was  afterwards — whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  cannot 
tell—- condemned  to  death  by  a  Roman  court-martial  and 
executed  for  having  an  understanding  with  the  enemy.  The 
town  was  surprised  by  Metellus  on  the  second  day  after  its 
revolt,  and  given  over  to  all  the  rigour  of  martial  Jaw ;  but 
if  such  wa«  the  temper  of  the  easily  reached  and  compara- 
tively submissive  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas, 
what  might  be  expected  farther  inland  and  among  the  rov- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert?  Jugurtha  was  the  idol  of  the 
Africans,  who  readily  overlooked  the  double  fratricide  in 
the  liberator  and  avenger  of  their  nation.  Twenty  years 
afterwards  a  Numidian  corps  which  was  fighting  in  Italy  for 
the  Romans  had  to  be  sent  back  in  all  haste  to  Africa,  when 
the  son  of  Jugurtha  appeared  in  the  enemy's  ranks ;  we 
may  infer  from  this,  how  great  was  the  influence  which  he 
himself  exercised  over  his  people.  What  prospect  was 
there  of  a  termination  of  the  struggle  in  regions  where  the 
combined  peculiarities  of  the  population  and  of  the  soil 
allowed  a  leader  who  had  once  secured  the  sympathies  of 
the  nation  to  protract  the  war  in  endless  guerilla  conflicts, 
or  even  to  let  it  sleep  for  a  time  in  order  to  revive  it  at  the 
right  moment  with  renewed  vigour  1 

When  Metellus  again  took  the  field  in  647,  Jugurtha. 
nowhera  held  his  ground  against  him;  he  ap- 
warinfhe      peared  now  at  one  point,  now  at  another  far  dis- 
'^  tant ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  as  easily  get 

the  better  of  the  lions  as  of  these  horsemen  of  the  desert, 
A  battle  was  fought,  a  victory  was  won ;  but  it  was  diffi* 
cult  to  say  what  had  been  gained  by  the  victory.  The  king 
had  vanished  out  of  sight  in  the  distance.  In  the  interior 
of  the  modern  beylik  of  Tunis,  close  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  dosert  and  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Mejerdah 
by  an  arid  and  treeless  steppe  of  forty-five  miles  in  breadth, 
there  were  situated  amidst  oases  provided  with  springs  two 
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Btroiig  places,  Thala  to  the  north  (afterwards  Iheleptc,  neai 
Husch-el"Cheme),  and  Capsa  (Kafsa)  farther  south  ;  Jjigur- 
tha  had  retired  to  the  former  town  with  his  children^  his 
treasures,  and  the  flower  of  his  troops,  there  to  await  better 
times.  Metellus  ventured  to  follow  the  king  through  a 
desert,  in  which  his  troops  had  to  carry  water  along  with 
them  in. skins;  Thala  was  reached  and  fell  after  a  forty 
days'  siege ;  but  the  Roman  deserters  destroyed  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  booty  along  with  the  building  in  which 
they  burnt  themselves  after  the  capture  of  the  town,  and— 
what  was  of  more  consequence — king  Jugurtha  escaped  with 
his  children  and  his  chest.  Numidia  was  no  doubt  virtually 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but,  insteiid  of  their  object 
being  thereby  gained,  the  war  seemed  only  to  extend  over 
a  field  wider  and  wider.  In  the  south  the  free  Gaetulian 
tribes  of  the  desert  began  at  the  call  of  Jugurtha  a  national 
war  against  the  Romans.  In  the  west  Bocchus 
tanianoom-  king  of  Msuretanla,  whose  friendship  the  Ro- 
piicauons.       maug  jig^  jn  earlier  times  despised,  seemed  now 

not  indisposed  to  make  conunon  cause  with  his  son-in-law 
against  them ;  he  not  only  received  him  at  his  court,  but, 
uniting  to  Jugurtha's  followers  his  own  numberless  swarms 
of  horsemen,  he  marched  into  the  region  of  Cirta,  where 
Metellus  was  in  winter-quarters.  They  began  to  negotiate : 
it  was  clear  that  in  the  person  of  Jugurtha  he  held  in  his 
hands  the  real  prize  of  the  struggle  for  Rome.  But  what 
were  his  intentions — ^whether  to  sell  his  son-in-law  dear  to 
the  Romans,  or  to  take  up  the  national  war  in  concert  with 
«hat  son-in-law — neither  the  Romans  nor  Jugurtha  nor  per- 
haps even  the  king  himself  knew ;  and  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  abandon  his  ambiguous  position. 

Thereupon  Metellus  left  the  province,  which  he  had 
If  1  m-  ^^^  compelled  by  decree  of  the  people  to  give 
BMider-in-  up  to  his  former  lieutentuit  Marius  who  was 
now  consul ;  and  the  latter  assumed  the  supreme 
command  for  the  next  campaign  In  648.  He 
was  indebted  for  it  in  some  degree  to  a  revolution.  Rely- 
ing on  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  and  at  the  same 
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time  on  oracles  which  had  been  oommimicated  to  him,  he 
had  resolved  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  c  )nsul- 
ship.  If  the  aristocracy  had  supported  the  constitutional, 
and  in  other  respects  quite  justifiable,  candidature  of  this 
%h\e  man,  who  was  not  at  all  iitolined  to  take  part  with  the 
opposition,  nothing  would  have  come  of  the  matter  but  the 
Nirolment  of  a  new  family  in  the  consular  Fasti.  Instead 
of  this  the  man  of  non-noble  birth,  who  aspired  to  the  high- 
est public  dignity,  was  reviled  by  the  whole  governing  caste 
as  a  daring  innovator  and  revolutionist ;  just  as  the  plebeian 
candidate  had  been  formerly  treated  by  the  patricians,  but 
now  without  any  formal  ground  in  law.  The  brave  officer 
was  sneered  at  in  sharp  language  by  Metellus — Marius  was 
told  that  he  might  wait  with  his  candidature  till  Metellus' 
son,  a  beardless  boy,  could  be  his  colleague — and  he  was 
with  the  worst  grace  suffered  to  leave  almost  at  the  last 
moment,  that  he  might  appear  in  the  capital  as 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  647.  There 
he  amply  retaliated  on  his  general  the  wrong  which  he 
had  suffered,  by  criticising  before  the  gaping  multitude  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  the  administration  of  Metellus  in 
Africa  in  a  manner  as  unmilitary  as  it  was  di^acefully  un- 
fair ;  and  he  did  not  even  disdain  to  serve  up  to  the  darling 
populace  —  always  whispering  about  secret  conspiracies 
equally  unprecedented  and  indubitable  on  the  part  of  their 
noble  masters — the  silly  story,  that  Metellus  was  design- 
edly protracting  the  war  in  order  to  remain  as  long  as  pos- 
sible commander-in-chief.  To  the  idlers  of  the  streets  this 
was  quite  clear :  numerous  persons  unfriendly  for  reasons 
good  or  bad  to  the  government,  and  especially  the  justly 
indignant  mercantile  order,  desired  nothing  better  than  such 
*n  opportunity  of  annoying  the  aristocracy  in  its  most  sen- 
ftitive  point :  he  was  elected  to  the  consulship  by  an  enor- 
mous majority,  and  not  only  so,  but,  while  in  other  cases 
by  the  law  of  Gaius  Gracchus  the  duty  of  determining  the 
respective  functions  to  be  assigned  to  the  consuls  lay  with 
the  senate  (p.  147),  he  was  exceptionally  invested  by  decree 
of  the  people  with  the  supreme  command  in  the  African  war. 
Vol.  m.—  9 
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Accordingly  he  succeeded  Metellus  in  648 ;  but  his  con* 
loe,  fident  promise  to  do  better  than  his  predecessor 

2^^^         and  to  deliver  Jugurtha  bound  hand  and  fool 
'*^^*  with  all  speed  at  Rome  was  more  easily  given 

than  fulfilled.  Marius  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  with 
the  Gaetulians ;  he  reduced  several  towns  that  had  not  prei 
viously  been  occupied;  he  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Capsa  which  surpassed  even  that  of  Thala  in  difficulty,  took 
the  town  by  capitulation,  and  in  spite  of  the  convention  j 
caused  all  the  adult  men  in  it  to  be  slain— the  only  means.  * 
no  doubt,  of  preventing  the  renewed  revolt  of  that  remote 
city  of  the  desert;  he  attacked  a  mountain-stronghold-— 
situated  on  the  river  Molochath,  which  separated  the  Nu- 
midian  territory  from  the  Mauretanian — whither  Jugurtha 
had  conveyed  his  treasure-chest,  and,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  desist  from  the  siege  in  despair  of  success,  fortunately 
gained  possession  of  the  impregnable  fastness  through  the 
coup  de  main  of  some  daring  climbers.  Had  his  object 
merely  been  to  harden  the  army  by  bold  razzias  and  to 
procure  booty  for  the  soldiers,  or  even  to  eclipse  the  march 
of  Metellus  into  the  desert  by  an  expedition  going  still 
&rther,  this  method  of  warfare  might  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged;  but  the  main  object  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
which  Metellus  had  steadfastly  and  perseveringly  kept  in 
view — ^the  capture  of  Jugurtha — ^was  in  this  way  utterly 
set  aside.  The  expedition  of  Marius  to  Gapsa  was  an  ad« 
venture  as  aimless,  as  that  of  Metellus  to  Thala  had  been 
judicious;  but  the  expedition  to  the  Molochath,  which 
passed  along  the  border  of,  if  not  into,  the  Mauretanian  ter* 
ritory,  was  directly  repugnant  to  sound  policy.  King  Boo- 
chus,  in  whose  power  it  lay  to  bring  the  war  to  an  issue 
favourable  for  the  Romans  or  endlessly  to  prolong  it,  now 
concluded  with  Jugurtha  a  treaty,  in  which  the  latter  ceded 
to  him  a  part  of  his  kingdom  and  Bocchus  promised  actively 
to  support  his  son-in-law  against  Rome.  The  Roman  army, 
which  was  returning  from  the  river  Molochath,  found  itself 
one  evening  suddenly  surrounded  by  immense  masses  of 
Mauretanian  and  Numidian  cavalry ;  they  were  obliged  to 
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fight  just  a8  the  divisions  stood  without  forming  in  a  propel 
order  of  battle  or  following  any  leading  command,  and  had 
to  deem  themselves  fortunate  when  their  sadly*thinned 
troops  were  brought  into  temporary  safety  for  the  night  on 
two  bills  not  far  remote  from  each  other.  But  the  culpable 
negligence  of  the  Africans  intoxicated  with  victory  wrested 
from  them  its  consequences;  they  allowed  themselves  \A 
be  surprised  in  a  deep  sleep  during  the  morning  twilight  by 
the  Roman  troops  which  had  been  in  some  measure  re- 
organized during  the  nighty  and  were  fortunately  dispersed. 
Thereupon  the  Boman  army  continued  its  retreat  in  better 
order  and  with  greater  caution ;  but  it  was  yet  again  assailed 
simultaneously  on  all  the  four  sides  and  was  in  great  danger, 
till  the  cavalry  officer  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  first  dispersed 
the  squadrons  opposed  to  him  and  then,  rapidly  returning 
from  their  pursuit,  threw  himself  also  on  Jugurtha  and  Boo- 
chus  at  the  point  where  they  in  person  pressed  hard  on  the 
rear  of  the  Roman  in&ntry.  Thus  this  attack  also  was  sue- 
cessfully  repelled ;  Marius  brought  his  armj 
back  to  Cirta,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
there  (648-9). 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  can  yet  understand  why  the 
Romans  now,  after  king  Bocchus  had  comr 
aouwith  menced  the  war,  began  to  make  most  zealous 
^  exertions  to  secure  his  friendship,  which  they 
had  at  first  slighted  and  thereafter  had  at  least  not  specially 
sought ;  by  doing  so  they  gained  this  advantage,  that  no 
formal  declaration  of  war  took  place  on  the  part  of  Maure* 
tania.  King  Bocchus  was  not  unwilling  to  return  to  hie  old 
ambiguous  position :  without  dissolving  his  agreement  with 
Jugurtha  or  dismissing  him,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Roman  general  respecting  the  terms  of  an  alliance 
with  Rome.  When  they  were  agreed  or  seemed  to  be  so, 
the  king  requested  that,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the 
treaty  and  receiving  the  royal  captive,  Marius  would  send 
to  him  Lucius  Sulla,  who  was  known  and  acceptable  to  ths 
king  partly  from  his  having  formerly  appeared  as  envoy  of 
the  senate  at  the  Mauretanian  court,  partly  from  the  coai 
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mendatioim  of  the  Mattretankiii  etiToys  destined  for  Rome 
to  whom  Sulla  had  rendered  servicee  on  their  waj.  Marian 
was  in  an  awkward  position.  His  dedining  the  si^^tion 
would  probably  lead  to  a  breadi ;  his  aoeeptii^  it  would 
throw  his  most  aristocratie  and  bravest  officer  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  more  than  untrustworthy,  who,  as  every 
one  knew,  played  a  double  game  with  the  Romans  and  with 
Jugurtha,  and  who  seemed  almost  to  have  contrived  the 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  himself  provisional 
hostages  from  both  sides  in  the  persons  of  Jugurtha  abd 
Sulla.  But  the  wish  to  terminate  the  war  outweighed  every 
other  consideration,  and  Sulla  agreed  to  undertake  the  peril 
ous  task  which  Marius  suggested  to  him.  He  boldly  d^ 
parted  under  the  guidance  of  Volux  the  son  of  king  Boe> 
ehus,  nor  did  his  resolution  waver  even  when  his  guide  led 
him  through  the  midst  of  Jugurtha's  camp.  He  rejected 
the  pusillanimous  proposals  of  (light  that  came  team  his 
attendants,  and  marched,  with  the  king's  son  at  his  side, 
uninjured  through  the  enemy.  The  daring  officer  evinced 
the  same  decision  in  the  discussions  with  the  sultan,  and 
induced  him  at  length  seriously  to  make  his  choice. 

Jugurtha  was  sacrificed.  Under  the  pretext  that  all  his 
Surrender  requests  Were  to  be  gianted,  he  was  allured  by 
Son  of^"  ^18  <>W3i  father-in-law  into  an  ambush,  his  attend- 
Jugurtha.  ^^^  were  killed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  pris- 
oner. The  great  traitor  thus  fell  by  the  treachery  of  his 
nearest  relatives.  Lucius  Sulla  brought  the  •crafty  and 
restless  African  in  chains  along  with  his  children  to  the  Ro* 
man  headquarters ;  and  the  war  which  had  lasted  for  seven 
years  was  at  an  end.  The  victory  was  primarily  associated 
with  the  name  of  Marius.  King  Jugurtha  in  royal  robes 
and  in  chains,  along  wiUi  his  two  sons,  preceded  the  tri- 
umphal chariot  of  the  victor,  when  he  entered 
Rome  on  the  Ist  of  January  650  :  by  his  orders 
the  son  of  the  desert  perished  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the 
subterranean  city-prison,  the  old  tullianum  at  the  Capitol— 
the  "  bath  of  ice,"  as  the  African  called  it,  when  he  crossed 
the  threshold  in  order  either  to  be  sti  angled  or  tri  perish 
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from  oold  and  hunger  there.  But  it  could  not  be  denied 
tliat  Marius  had  the  least  important  share  in  the  actual  suo 
eesses :  the  conquest  of  Numidia  up  to  the  edge  of  the  des- 
ert was  the  work  of  Metellus,  the  capture  of  Jugurtha  was 
the  work  of  Siilla,  and  between  the  two  Marius  played  « 
part  somewhat  compromising  the  dignity  of  an  ambitious 
upstart.  Marius  reluctatUly  tolerated  the  assumption  by 
his  predecessor  of  the  name  c^  eouqi&eror  of  Numidia ;  he 
flew  into  a  violent  rage  when  king  Booehus  afterwards  con- 
secmted  a  golden  sculpture  at  the  Ciq^itoly  which  sepcesent- 
ed  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha  to  Sulla ;  and  yet  in  the  eyes 
of  unprejudiced  jii<^s  the  services  of  theae  two  threw  the 
generalship  of  Marius  very  much  into  the  shade — more 
especially  Sulla's  brilliant  expedition  to  the  desert,  which 
bad  made  his  couragCy  his  presence  of  mind,  his  acuteness^ 
his  power  over  men  to  be  recc^ized  by  the  general  him* 
self  aud  by  the  whole  army.  In  themselves  these  military 
rivalries  would  have  been  of  Bttle  moment^  ^  they  had  not 
been  mixed  up  with  the  conflict  of  political  parties,  if  the 
opposition  had  not  supplanted  the  senatorial  general  by 
Marius,  and  if  the  party  of  t^e  government  had  not,  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  exasperating,  praised  Metellus 
and  still  more  Sulla  as  the  military  celebrities  and  preferred 
them  to  the  nominal  victor.  We  shall  have  to  return  to 
the  fatal  consequences  of  these  animosities  when  narrating 
the  internal  history. 

Otherwise,  this  insurrection  of  the  Numidian  client-state 

passed  away  without  producing  any  noticeable 

5S^"         change  either  in  political  relations  generally  or 

KnmidiA.        ^^^^  .^  thosc  of  the  African  province.    By  • 

deviation  from  die  policy  elsewhere  followed  at  this  period 
Numidia  was  not  converted  into  a  Boman  province ;  evi- 
dently because  the  country  could  not  be  held  without  an 
army  to  protectjMf:frontier  against  the  barbarians  of  the 
desert,  and  tb^A^nans  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
soaintaln  a  standing  army  in  Africa.  They  contented  then> 
selves  accordingly  with  annexing  the  most  westerly  district 
of  Numidia,  probably  the  tract  from  the  river  Molochath 
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to  the  harbour  of  Saldae  (Bongie) — ^the  later  Mauretania 
Caesariensis  (province  of  Algiers) — to  the  kingdom  of  Boo 
chus,  and  with  handing  over  the  kingdom  of  Nmnidia  thus 
diminished  to  the  last  legitimate  grandson  of  Massinissa 
still  surviving,  Gauda  the  half-brother  of  Jugurtha,  feeble 
in  body  and  mind,  who  had  already  in  646  at 
the  suggestion  of  Marius  asserted  his  claims 
before  the  senate.*  At  the  same  time  the  Gaetulian  tribes 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  were  received  as  free  allies  into  the 
number  of  the  independent  nations  that  had  treaties  with 
Rome. 

Of  greater  importance  than  this  regulation  of  African 
Poiittoai  dientship  were  the  political  consequences  of  the 
"^^^  Jugurthine  war  or  rather  of  the  Jugurthine  in- 

surrection, although  these  have  been  frequently  estimated 
too  highly.  Certainly  all  the  evils  of  the  govemm^t  were 
therein  brought  to  light  in  all  their  nakedness ;  it  was  now 
not  merely  notorious  but,  so  to  speak,  judicially  established, 

*  8anust*B  political  jirtfnr^upAinting  of  the  Jugurthine  waiv—the  only 
ptotnre  that  has  preseired  its  colours  fresh  in  the  utterly  faded  and 
blanched  tradition  of  this  epoch— ^doaes  with  the  fall  of  Jugurtha, 
faithful  to  itB  style  of  composition,  poetical,  not  lustorical ;  nor  does 
there  elsewhere  exist  any  connected  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Kumidian  kingdom.  That  Gauda  became  Jugurtha*8  successor  is  indi* 
cated  by  Sallust  t,  66  and  Dio.  Fr,  79,  4,  Bekk.,  and  confirmed  by  an 
inscription  of  Carthagena  (OrelJ.  6S0),  which  calle  him  king  and  fiither 
of  Hiempsal  IL  That  on  the  east  the  frontier  relations  subsisting 
between  Numidia  on  the  one  hand  and  Roman  Africa  and  Gyrene  on 
the  other  remained  unchanged,  is  shown  by  Caesar  (B,C,  ii  88;  JBL 
Afr.  48,  77)  and  by  the  later  provincial  constitution.  On  the  other 
hand  the  nature  of  the  case  implied,  and  Sallust  {e,  97, 102,  111)  indi« 
sates,  that  the  kingdom  of  Boochus  was  considerably  enhuged ;  with 
which  is  undoubtedly  oonnected  the  fact,  that  Hauretania,  orlginaUy 
lestricted  to  the  region  of  Tingis  (Morocco),  afterwards  extended  to  the 
region  of  Caesarea  (province  of  Algiers)  and  to  that  of  Sitifis  (western 
half  of  the  province  of  Ck>n8tantine).  As  Hauretania  was  twice  en- 
106.  larged  by  the  Romans,  first  in  649  after  the  surrender  of 

46.  *  Jugurtha,  and  then  in  708  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 

Kumidian  kingdom,  it  is  probable  that  the  region  of  Caesarea  was  adde4 
•n  the  first,  and  that  of  Sitifis  on  the  second  augmentation* 
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that  among  the  governing  lords  of  Rome  everything  was 
treated  as  venal — the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  right  of  inter- 
cession, the  rampart  of  the  camp  and  the  life  of  the  soldier ; 
the  African  had  said  no  more  than  the  simple  truth,  when 
on  his  departure  from  Rome  he  declared  that,  if  he  had  only 
gold  enough,  he  would  undertake  to  buy  the  city  itself. 
But  the  whole  external  and  internal  government  of  this 
period  bore  the  same  stamp  of  miserable  baseness.  In  cur 
case  the  accidental  fact,  that  the  war  in  Africa  is  brought 
nearer  to  us  by  means  of  better  accounts  than  the  other 
contemporary  military  and  political  events,  shifts  the  true 
perspective;  contemporaries  learned  by  these  revelations 
nothing  but  what  everybody  knew  long  before  and  every 
intrepid  patriot  had  long  been  in  a  position  to  support  by 
£u$ts.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  they  were  now  fur- 
nished with  some  fresh,  still  stronger  and  still  more  irre- 
futable, proofe  of  the  baseness  of  the  restored  senatorial 
government — a  baseness  only  surpassed  by  its  incapacity — 
might  have  been  of  importance,  had  there  been  an  opposi- 
tion and  a  public  opinion  with  which  the  government  would 
have  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  terms.  But  this  war 
had  in  fact  revealed  the  utter  nullity  of  the  opposition  no 
less  than  it  had  exposed  the  corruption  of  the  government. 
It  was  not  possible  to  govern  worse  than  the 
restoration  governed  in  the  years  637-645;  it 
was  not  possible  to  be  more  defenceless  and  forlorn  than 
was  the  senate  in  645  :  had  there  been  in  Rome 

100 

a  real  opposition,  that  is  to  say,  a  party  which 
wished  and  urged  a  fundamental  alteration  of  the  conetitih 
tion,  it  must  necessarily  have  now  made  at  least  an  attempt 
to  overturn  the  restored  senate.  No  such  attempt  took 
place ;  the  political  question  was  converted  into  a  personal 
one,  the  generals  were -changed,  and  one  or  two  useless  and 
imimportant  people  were  banished.  It  was  thus  settlea, 
that  the  so-called  popular  party  as  such  neither  could  nor 
would  govern ;  that  only  two  forms  of  government  were  al 
all  possible  in  Rome,  a  tyrannis  or  an  oligarchy ;  that,  so 
long  as  there  happened  to   be  nobody  sufficiently  well 
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iciiowiiy  if  not  sufficiently  important,  to  usurp  tbe  regency 
of  the  state,  the  worst  mismanagement  endangered  at  ths 
most  individual  oligarohsy  but  never  the  oligarchy  ;  that  on 
the  other  hand,  so  soon  as  such  a  pretender  appeared,  noth- 
ing was  easier  than  to  shake  the  rotten  curule  chairs,  iv 
this  respect  the  coming  forward  of  Marius  was  siguifioan^ 
just  because  it  was  in  itself  so  utterly  unwarranted.  If  the 
ourgesses  had  stormed  the  senate-house  after  the  defeftb  iif 
Albinus,  it  would  have  been  natural,  not  to  say  proper; 
but  after  tiie  turn  which  Metellus  had  given  to  the  Nu- 
midian  war,  nothing  more  could  be  said  of  mismanage- 
ment,  and  still  less  of  danger  to  the  commiAwealth,  al 
least  in  that  respect ;  and  yet  the  first  ambitious  officer  who 
turned  up  succeeded  in  doing  that  with  which  the  older 
Africanus  had  once  threatened  the  government  (ii.  425), 
and  procured  for  himself  one  of  the  principal  military  com- 
mands against  the  distinctly  expressed  will  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  Public  opinion,  unavailing  in  the  hands  of  the 
so-called  popular  party,  became  an  irresistible  weapon  in 
Ibe  hands  of  the  future  king  of  Rome.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Marius  intended  to  play  the  pretender,  at  least 
at  the  time  when  he  canvassed  the  people  for  tbe  supreme 
command  in  Africa ;  but,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  undei^ 
stand  what  he  was  doing,  there  was  evidently  an  end  of  the 
restored  aristocratic  government  when  the  comitial  machine 
b^an  to  make  generals,  or,  which  was  nearly  the  same 
thing,  when  every  popular  officer  was  able  in  legal  fashion 
to  nominate  himself  as  general.  Only  one  new  element 
emerged  in  these  preliminary  crises ;  this  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  military  men  and  of  military  power  into  Uie  politi- 
eal  revolution.  Whether  the  coming  forward  of  Marius 
would  be  the  in~  mediate  prelude  of  a  new  attempt  to  super- 
sede the  oligarchy  by  the  tyrannise  or  whether  it  would,  as 
in  various  similar  cases,  pass  away  without  further  conse* 
quence  as  an  isolated  encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of 
the  government,  could  not  yet  be  determined  ;  but  it  could 
well  be  foreseen  that,  if  these  rudiments  of  a  second  fyran^ 
uii  should  attain  any  development,  it  was  not  a  statesma* 
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like  Gaius  Gracchus,  but  an  officer  that  would  become  itt 
head.     The  contemporary  reorganization  of  the    militarj 
system — which  Marius  introduced  when,  in  forming  hiii 
army  destined  for  Africa,  he  disregarded  the  property-quali 
hcation  hitherto  required,  and  allowed  even  the  poorest  bur- 
gess, if  he  was  otherwise  serviceable,  to  enter  the  legion  as 
a  volunteer — may  have  been  projected  by  its  author  on 
purely  military  grounds ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  on  that 
account  a  momentous  political  event,  that  the  army  was  no 
longer^  as  Jformerly,  oompoaed  of  those  irho  had  mudi,  no 
longer  even,  as  in  the  most  recenit  times,  composed  of  thost 
vho  had  something,  to  lose,  but  became  gradually  ooiiverted 
into  a  host  of  people  who  had  aiotUng  but  their  arms  and 
whftt  die  g^ieral  bestowed  on  t^em,    Thearki^ 
toeracy  ruled  is  d&O  as  absolutely  «8  in  620; 
hut  the  signs  of  the  impending  oataslrophe  had  muhipliiedi 
and  on  the  political  horiaon  die  avoid  had  hegun  ia  appiv 
by  the  aide  o£  die  onmm^ 
You  QL— »> 


CHAPTER  V. 

TBS  PB0PLX8  OF  THS  HORTH. 

¥mou  ihe  close  of  the  sixUi  oenturj  the  Roman 

munity  ruled  over  the  three  irreat  peninsulas 

E^lMlftnf  off  .       .        i,  1  1  .  •  1 

Bona  to  the  projecting  from  the  northern  oontment  mto  the 
Aorth.  Mediterranean,  at  least  taken  as  a  whole.     Even 

there  however — ^in  the  north  and  west  of  Spain,  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace— tribes  wholly  or  par- 
tially free  continued  to  defy  the  negligent  Roman  govern* 
ment.  Moreover  the  continental  communication  between 
Spain  and  Italy  as  well  as  between  Italy  and  Macedonia 
was  very  superficially  provided  for,  and  the  countries  b^ 
yond  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  chain — ^the 
great  river  basins  of  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube 
—in  the  main  lay  beyond  the  political  horizon  of  the  Ro- 
mans. We  have  now  to  set  forth  what  steps  were  taken 
on  the  part  of  Rome  to  secure  and  to  round  oflf  her  empire 
in  this  direction,  and  how  at  the  same  time  the  great  masses 
of  peoples,  who  were  ever  moving  to  and  fro  behind  that 
mighty  mountain-screen,  began  to  beat  at  the  gates  of  the 
northern  mountains  and  rudely  to  remind  the  Graeco-Ro- 
man  world  that  it  was  mistaken  in  believing  itself  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  region  between  the  western 
rhe  ooantry  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  Romans  had  for 
tpBwad**^*  long  commanded  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
^^•*  Mediterianean  through  their  client  city  of  Mas- 
silia,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  faithful,  and  most  powerful  of 
the  allied  communities  dependent  on  Rome.  Its  maritime 
stations,  Agatha  (Agde)  and  Rhoda  (Rosas)  to  the  west 
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ward,  and  Tauroentium  (Ciotat),  Olbia  (Hy^res?),  Anti 
polis  (Antibes),  and  Nicaea  (Nice)  on  the  east  secured  the 
navigation  of  the  coast  as  well  as  the  land-route  from  t<he 
Pyrenees  to  the  Alps ;  and  its  mercantile  and  political  con* 
^  ^.^  nections  reached  far  into  the  interior.  An  ex* 
with  the  Li-  pedltion  into  the  Alps  above  Nice  and  Antibes, 
directed  against  the  Ligiirian  Oxybii  and  Deci* 
etes,  was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  in  600 
parti ;  %t  the  request  of  the  Massiliots,  partly  in  their  own 
nterest ;  and  after  hot  conflicts,  some  of  which  were  a^ 
tended  with  much  loss,  this  district  of  the  mountains  was 
compelled  to  furnish  thenceforth  standing  hostages  to  the 
Massiliots  and  to  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  about  this  same  period  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  olive,  which  flourished  in  this  quarter  after 
the  model  set  by  the  Massiliots,  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Italian  landholders  and  merchants  simultaneously  prohib* 
ited  throughout  the  territory  beyond  the  Alps  dependent 
uid  fhe  sa-  ^^  Massilia.*  A  similar  character  of  financial 
laML  speculation  marks  the  war,  which  was  waged  by 

the  Romans  under  the  consul  Appius  Claudius 
in  611  against  the  Salassi  respecting  the  gold 
mines  and  gold  washings  of  Victumulae  (in  the  district  of 
Vercelli  and  Bard  and  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Dorea 
Baltea).  Tha  great  extent  of  these  washings,  which  de- 
prived the  inhabitants  of  the  country  lying  lower  down  of 
water  for  their  fields,  first  gave  rise  to  an  attempt  at  medisr 
tion  and  then  to  the  armed  intervention  of  the  Romans. 
The  war,  although  the  Romans  began  it  like  all  the  other 

*  If  doero  h^  not  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  an  auachiinlam 
when  ho  makes  Africanus  say  this  as  early  as  626  {de  Rep, 
ill.  9),  the  Tiew  indicated  in  the  text  remiuns  perhaps  the 

only  possible  one.  This  enactment  did  not  refer  to  Northern  Italy  and 
Ugnria,  as  the  culti?rition  of  the  vine  by  the  Genuates  in 
687  (11.  446,  note)  proves ;  and  as  little  to  the  immediate 

territory  of  Massilia  (Just,  zliii.  4 ;  Poeidon.  Fr,  26,  MrO). ;  Strabo,  iv. 

179).    The  Uurge  export  of  wine  and  oil  from  Italy  to  the  region  of  thi 

Rhone  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  dty  is  well  known. 
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wars  of  this  period  with  a  defeat^  led  at  last  to  the  subju* 
gatdoQ  of  the  Salassi,  and  the  cession  of  the  gold  district  to 
IMA  the  Roman  treasury.    Some  forty  years  afler 

wards  (654)  the  colony  of  Eporedia  (Ivrea)  was 
instituted  on  the  territory  thus  guned,  chiefly  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  command  the  western,  as  Aquileia  com* 
Dianded  the  eastern,  passage  of  the  Alps. 

These  Alpine  wars  first  assumed  a  more  serious  chara<^ 
TnoMOpine  ^^'  whcn  Marous  Fulviua  Flacous,  the  faithfiil 
Miiatioiui  of  ally  of  Gains  Graoehusy  took  the  chief  command 
ui.  in  this  quarter  as  consul  in  629.    He  was  tha 

first  to  enter  oa  the  career  of  Transalpine  eon 
quest.  In  the  much  divided  Celtic  nation  at  this  period  the 
canton  of  the  Bituriges  had  lost  its  real  heigemony  and  re- 
tained merely  an  honorary  presidency,  and  the  actually 
leading  amton  in  the  region  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Bhine 
and  firom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Western  Ocean  was  that 
Xk0  of  the  Arvemi ;  *  so  that  the  statement  seems 

▲rremL  ^^^  quite  an  ezaggeratiou,  diat  it  could  bring 
into  the  field  as  many  as  160|000  men.  With  them  the 
Haedui  (about  Autun)  carried  on  an  unequal  rivalry  for  the 
hegemony ;  while  in  north-eaatem  Gaul  the  kings  of  the 
Suessiones  (about  Soissons)  united  under  their  protectorate 
the  league  of  the  Belgic  tribes  extending  over  to  britain. 
Greek  travellers  of  that  period  had  much  to  tell  of  the 
magnificat  state  maintained  by  Luerius,  king  of  the  Arver- 
nians — ^how,  surrounded  by  his  brilliant  train  of  dansmen, 
his  huntsmen  with  their  pack  of  hounds  in  leash  and  his 
band  of  wandering  minstrels,  he  travelled  in  a  silver-mounti 
ed  chariot  through  the  towns  of  his  kingdom,  scattering  the 
gold  with  a  full  hand  among  the  multitude,  and  gladdening 
above  all  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  with  the  glittering  show- 
er. The  descriptions  of  the  open  table  which  he  kept  in  ao 
enclosure  of  1500  double  paces  square,  and  to  which  nvery 
one  who  came  in  the  way  was  invited,  vividly  ren  ind  us 

*  In  Auvergne.  Their  capital,  Nemetom  or  XemoiBna,  lay  not  ft! 
from  dermont 
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of  the  marriage-tabk  of  Gam»eho.    In  fact,  the  Bumerom 
Arveniian  gold  coins  of  this  period  still  extant  show  that 
the  canton  of  the  Arvernians  had  attained  to  extraordinary 
iiealth  and  a  oomparatively  high  standard  of  civUization. 
The  attack  of  Fkccus,  however,  was  in  the  first  instance 
directed  not  against  the  Arvemi,  but  against  the 
iiie  AUotao-    Smaller  tribes  in  the  district  between  the  Alps 
£^«Qii.        and  the  Bhone^  where  the  ^iginal  Ligiirian  in 
habitants  had  become  mixttd  with  igubsequent 
emvals  of  Celtic  bands,  and  there  had  arisen  a  Cdito-Ligu« 
rian  population  resembling  in  this  respect  the  CeltiberisAs. 
He  fought  (629, 630)  with  suceess  agwst  the 
Salyes  or  Salluvii  in  the  region  of  Aix  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Durance,  and  against  their  northern  neigh* 
hours  the  Vocontii  (in  the  departments  of  Vaqduse  and 
Drdjme) ;  and  so  did  his  successor  Gains  Sextius  Calvinus 
(631,  632)  against  the  AUobrogea,  a  powerful 
CeltAO  clan  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Isdre,  which 
had  come  at  the  request  of  the  fiigitive  king  of  the  SaJg^es, 
Tutomotttlus,  to  help  him  to  reconquer  his  land,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  district  of  Aix.    When  the  Allobrc^es  nev- 
ertheless refused  to  surrender  the  king  of  the  Salyes,  Gnaeus 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  successor  of  Calvinus,  pene- 
trated  into  their  own  territory  (632).    Up  to 
this  period  the  leading  Celtic  tribe  had  been 
spectators  of  the  encroadiments  of  their  Italian  neigh- 
bours ;   the  Arvemian  king  Betuitus,  son  of  the  Luerins 
already  mentioned,  seemed  not  much  inclined  to  enter  on  a 
dangerous  war  for  the  sake  of  the  loose  relation  of  olient 
ship  in  which  the  eastern  cantons  might  stand  to  him.    But 
wh^Q  the  Romans  showed  signs  of  attackmg  the  Allobroges 
in  their  own  territory,  he  offered  his  mediation,  the  rejeo* 
iton  of  whidi  was  followed  by  his  taking  the  field  with  all 
hh  forces  to  help  the  Allobroges ;  whereas  the  Haedui  esQi- 
liraced  the  side  of  the  Romans.     On  receiving  accounts  of 
the  rising  of  the  Arvemi  the  Romans  sent  the 
consul  of  633,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  to 
meet  in  concert  with  Ahenobarbus  the  impending  attack. 
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On  the  southern  border  of  the  oanton  of  the  Allobroges  al 
the  oor.fluenee  of  the  Is^re  with  the  Rhone,  on  the  8th  of 
August  633,  the  battle  was  fought  which  dedded 
the  inasterj  of  southern  Gaul.  King  Betuitus, 
wh^i  he  saw  the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  dependent  dans 
inarching  over  to  him  on  the  bridge  of  boats  thrown  across 
Ihe  Rhone  and  the  Romans  who  had  not  a  third  of  their 
numbers  forming  in  array  against  them,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
elaixied  that  there  were  not  enough  of  the  latter  to  satisfy 
the  dogs  of  the  Celtic  army.  Nevertheless  Maximus,  a 
grandson  of  the  victor  of  Pydna,  achieved  a  decisive  vio> 
tory ;  the  bridge  of  boats  broke  down  under  the  mass  of 
the  fugitives ;  tiie  greater  part  of  the  Arvemian  army  was 
destroyed.  The  Allobroges,  to  whom  the  king  of  the 
Arvemi  declared  himself  unable  to  render  further  assisU 
ance,  and  whom  he  advised  to  make  their  peace  with  Maxi- 
mus, submitted  to  the  consul ;  whereupon  the  latter,  thence- 
forth called  Allobrogicus,  returned  to  Italy  and  left  to 
Ahenobarbus  the  no  longer  distant  termination  of  the  Ar- 
vernian  war.  Ahenobarbus,  personally  exasperated  at  king 
Betuitus  because  he  had  induced  the  AUobrc^es  to  surren- 
der  to  Maximus  and  not  to  him,  possessed  himself  treachery 
ously  of  the  person  of  the  king  and  sent  him  to  Rome, 
where  the  senate,  although  disapproving  the  breach  of  fidel- 
ity, not  only  kept  the  betrayed  captive,  but  gave  orders 
that  his  son,  Congonnetiacus,  should  likewise  be  sent  to 
Rome.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  the  Ar- 
verrian  war,  already  almost  at  an  end,  once  more  broke 
out,  and  a  second  appeal  to  arms  took  place  at  Vindalium 
(above  Avignon)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sorgue  with  the 
Rhone.  The  result  was  not  different  from  that  of  the  first : 
on  this  occasion  it  was  chiefly  the  African  elephants  that 
scattered  the  Celtic  army.  Thereupon  the  Arvemi  submit- 
ted to  peace,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  in  the  land  of 
the  Celts.* 

*  The  battle  at  Vindalium  is  placed  by  the  epitomator  of  IAyj  and 
by  OroeioB  before  that  on  the  Isara ;  but  the  reverse  order  is  supported 
by  Flonis  and  Strabo  (iv.  191),  and  is  confiimed  partly  by  the  circnni' 
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The  result  of  these  military  operations  was  the  institu* 
tion  of  a  new  Boman  province  between  the 
Narbo.^  maritime  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  All  the 
tribes  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone  became 
dependent  on  the  Romans  and,  so  far  as  they  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  Massilia,  probably  became  now  tributaries  of 
Rome.  In  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyre- 
nees the  Arverni  retained  freedom  and  were  not  bound  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Romans ;  but  they  had  to  cede  to  Rom^ 
the  most  southerly  portion  of  their  direct  or  indirect  terri 
tory— -the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Cevennes  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Garonne  as  far 
as  Tolosa  (Toulouse).  As  the  primary  object  of  these 
occupations  was  the  establishment  of  a  land  communication 
between  Italy  and  Spain,  arrangements  trere  made  imme- 
diately thereafter  for  the  construction  of  the  road  along  the 
coast.  For  this  purpose  a  belt  of  coast  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Rhone,  from  1  to  If  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  was  handed 
over  to  the  Massiliots,  who  already  had  a  series  of  maritime 
stations  along  this  coast,  with  the  obligation  of  keeping  the 
road  in  proper  condition;  while  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Pyrenees  the  Romans  themselves  laid  out  &  military  high- 
way, which  obtained  from  its  originator  Ahenobarbus  the 
name  of  Via  DomiHa. 

As  usual,  the  formation  of  new  fortresses  was  combined 
Boman  set-  ^^^  ^^  Construction  of  roads.  In  the  eastern 
ttemantB  in    portion  the  Romans  chose  the  spot  where  Gaiui 

the    region      *  ^ 

of  ibo  Sextius  defeated  the  Celts,  and  where  the  pleas- 

antness  and  fertility  of  the  region  as  well  as  the 

numerous  hot  and  cold  springs  invited  them  to  settlement ; 

a  Roman  township  sprang  up  there— the  **  baths  of  Sex- 

Btanoe  that  HaziiiiiiBi  acooiding  to  the  epitome  of  livy  and  Pliny  & 
If^  yii.  60,  fought  it  when  consul,  partly  and  especially  by  the  Gapito- 
line  Fasti,  according  to  which  Maximus  not  only  triumphed  befora 
Ahenobarbus,  but  the  former  triumphed  over  the  Allobroges  and  the 
king  of  the  Arverni,  the  latter  only  over  the  Arremi.  It  is  clear  that 
tbe  battle  with  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni  must  have  taker,  plact 
earlier  than  that  with  the  Arverni  alone. 
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tius^"  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix).  To  the  west  of  the  Bhone  th« 
Romans  settled  in  Narbo,  an  ancknt  Celtic  town  on  the 
aavigable  river  Atax  (Aude)  at  a  small  distaiuce  from  tbf 
■ea^  which  is  already  mentioned  by  Hecataeus,  and  whid* 
even  before  its  occupation  by  the  Boaiftfis  was  the  rival  ok 
Massilia  as  a  place  of  stirring  commerce,  and  as  shar^  thA 
trade  in  British  tin.  Aquae  dUd  not  obtain  oivio  rights,  bat 
remained  a  standing  camp ;  *  whereas  Narbo,  aUhongh  m 
like  manner  founded  munly  aa  a  sentinel  outpost  agaiasl 
the  Celts,  became,  as  ''  Mars'  town,"  a  Boman  burgess-ocd- 
ony  and  the  usual  seat  of  the  goveraor  of  the  new  Trans- 
alpine Celtic  province  or,  as  it  was  more  frequattdy  called* 
(he  province  of  Narbo, 

The  Graochan  party,  which  suggested  these  extensioiui 
The  advance  ^^  territory  beyond  the  Alps,  evidently  wished 
^^^  to  open  up  thei-e  a  new  and  immeasurable  field 

eheckedby      for  their  plsns  of  oolonisation^**ra  field  wiuch 
ffaerMtora^     offered  thesajtne  advantages  as  Sicily  and  Africa, 
^  and  could  be  more  easily  wieated  from  the  nar 

lives  than  the  Sicilian  and  Libyan  estates  j&om  the  litaliMi 
capitalists.  The  fall  of  Gains  Gracchus,  no  doubt,  gave 
occasion  here  also  to  restrictions  on  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory and  still  more  on  the  founding  of  cities;  but^  if  the 
design  was  not  carried  out  in  its  full  est€4iit,  it  was  at  any 
rate  not  wholly  frustrated.  The  territory  aoquired  and, 
still  more,  the  foundaUon  of  Narbio-*-^  settlement  on  which 
the  senate  vainly  endeavoured  to  infiieb  t^  &te  of  that  at 
Carthage — ^remained  standii^  as  parts  of  an  unfinished 
structure,  exhorting  the  future  successor  of  Gracchus  to 
continue  the  building.  It  is  evident  that  the  Eoman  mer> 
oancile  class,  which  was  able  to  ooiiapete  with  Massilia  in 
the  Gallo-Britannic  traffic  at  Narbo  alone,  protected  that 
settlement  from  the  assaults  of  the  Optimates. 

*  Aquae  was  not  a  colony,  as  LItj  says  (i^.  61),  but  a  eaaieUum 
(Strabo,  iv.  180 ;  Velleius,  i.  16 ;  Hadvig,  Opuse.  I  303).  The  aant 
Holds  true  of  Italica  (p.  14),  and  of  many  other  places — Ymdoniqsa,  £uf 
instance,  never  was  in  law  anything  else  than  a  Celtic  village,  bot  wai 
withal  a  fortified  Roman  camp,  and  a  place  of  veiy  oonaidetcable  import 
ance. 
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A  proDlem  similar  to  that  in  the  north-west  had  to  be 

DivriA.  dealt  with  in  the  north-east  of  Italy ;  it  was  i& 

like   manner    not  wholly  neglected,  but  was 

BolTed  still  more  imperfectly  than  the  former.     With  tha 

foundation  of  Aquileia  (571)  the  latrian  penin* 

aula  came  into  possession  of  the  Romans  (Q, 

233) :  in  part  of  Elpirus  and  the  former  territory  of  the 

lords  of  Seodra  tiiey  had  already  ruled  for  some  consider* 

DAhnatj  ^'^^  ^^^  previously.  But  nowhere  did  their 
dominion  reach  into  the  interior ;  and  even  on 
the  coast  they  exercised  scarcely  a  nominal  sway  over  the 
inhospitable  district  betnreen  Istria  and  fipirus,  which,  with 
its  wild  series  of  mountain-caldrons  broken  neither  by 
riveiwvalleys  nor  by  coaat-plains  and  arranged  like  scales 
one  above  another,  and  with  its  chain  of  rocky  islands 
stretching  along  the  coasts  separates  rather  than  connects 
Italy  and  Greece.  Around  Uie  town  of  Delmium  clustered 
the  confederacy  of  the  Delmatians  or  Dalmatians,  whose 
manners  were  rough  as  their  mountains.  While  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture, the  Dalmatians  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  money, 
and  divided  their  land  without  recognizing  any  special  right 
of  property  in  it,  afresh  every  eight  years  amoAg  the  mem- 
bets  of  the  community.  Brigandage  and  piracy  were  the 
only  native  trades.  These  bribes  had  in  earlier  times  been 
in  loose  relations  of  dependence  on  the  rulers  of  Scodra, 
and  had  been  in  consequence  chastised  by  the  Roman  exp^ 
ditions  against  queen  Teuta  (ii.  91)  and  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
ros (ii.  93) ;  but  on  the  accession  of  king  Genthius  they 
had  revolted  and  had  thus  escaped  the  fate  which  involved 
southern  lUyria  in  the  &11  of  the  Macedonian  empire  and 
rendered  it  permanently  dependent  on  Rome  (ii,  357). 
The  Rc»nans  were  glad  to  leave  the  &r  from  attractive  re- 
gion to  itself.  But  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  lllyrians| 
particularly  of  the  Daorsi,  who  dwelt  on  the  Narenta  to 
the  south  of  the  Dalmatians,  and  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Issa  (Lissa),  whose  contmentai  stations  Tragyrium 
(Trau)  and  Epetium  (rear  Spalato)  sufiered  severely  from 
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• 
the  natives,  compelled  the  Koman  govemineut  to  despatch 

an  embassy  to  the  latter,  and  on  receiving  the  reply  thai 

the  Dalmatians  had  neither  troubled  themselves  hitherto 

about  the  Romans  nor  would  do  so  in  futuie,  to  send 

thither  an  army  in  598  under  the  consul  Gaiuf 

Marcius  Figulus.     He  penetrated  into  Dalma 

tia,  but  was  again  driven  back  into  the  Roman  territory. 

Thairnbiu-    ^^  ^^  °^^  ^'^^  ^'^  sucoessor  Publius  Sclpio 
8»tioa.  Nasica  took  the  large  and  strong  town  of  Del- 

'^  mium  in  599,  that  the  confederacy  conformed 

and  professed  itself  subject  to  the  Romans.  But  the  pooi 
and  only  superficially  subdued  country  was  not  sufficiently 
important  to  be  erected  into  a  distinct  province :  the  Ro> 
mans  contented  themselves,  as  they  had  already  done  in 
the  case  of  the  more  important  possessions  in  Epirus,  with 
having  it  administered  from  Italy  along  with  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  an  arrangement  which  was,  at  least  as  a  rule,  re- 
tained even  when  the  province  of  Macedonia  had  been 
erected  in  608  and  its  north-western  frontier  had 

146. 

been  fixed  to  the  northward  of  Scodra.* 
But  this  very  conversion  of  Macedonia  into  a  province 
TheBomang    directly  dependent  on  Rome  gave  to  the  rela- 
do^^d       tions  of  Rome  with  the  peoples  on  the  north- 
Xhnoe.  ^^g^  greater  importance,  by  imposing  on  the 

Romans  the  obligation  of  defending  the  everywhere  ex- 
posed frontier  on  the  north  and  east  against  tiie  adjacent 
barbarian  tribes ;  and  in  a  similar  way  not  long  afterwards 
(621)  the  acquisition  bv  Rome  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  (peninsula  of  Gallipoli)  previously 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids  devolved  on  the 
Romans  the  obligation  hitherto  resting  on  the  kings  of  Pe]> 
gamus  to  protect  Lysimachia  against  the  Thracians.  From 
the  double  basis  furnished  by  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  the 
province  of  Macedonia  the  Romans  could  now  advance  in 

*  P.  69.  The  Firustae  in  the  ralleyB  of  the  Brin  belonged  to  th« 
pioiiiioe  of  Macedonia,  but  made  fanj%  into  the  neighboariDg  ZUyriemi 
(Oaeaar,  B.  G.  v.  1). 
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earnest  towards  the  region  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Uhine 
and  towards  the  Danube,  and  possess  themselves  of  the 
northern  mountains  at  least  so  far  as  was  requisite  for  the 
security  of  the  south* 

In  these  r^ons  the  most  powerful  nation  at  that  time 
Thatiibeert    ^*®  *^^  great  Celtic  people,  which  according  to 
of  fheBMT    ^^  native  tradition  (i.  422)  had  issued  from  itf 
and  along       settlements  on  the  Western  Ocean  and  poured 
itself  about  the  same  time  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po  on  the  south  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  and  into  the 
regions  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube  to  the  north 
of  that  chain.     Among  their  various  tribes,  both  banks  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  were  occupied  by  the  powerful  and  rich 
Helvetii,   who  nowhere  came  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  Romans  and  so  lived  in  peace 
and  in  treaty  with  them :  at  this  time  they  seem  to  have 
stretched  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  the  river  Main,  and  to 
have  occupied  the  modern  Switzerland,  Suabia,  and  Fran- 
conia.    Adjacent  to  them  dwelt  the  Boii,  whose 
settlements  were  probably  in  the  modem  Ba- 
varia and  Bohemia.*    To  the  south-*east  of  these  we  meet 

•  <*The  Helvedi  dwelt,"  Tacitus  says  ijhrm.  28),  **  between  the 
Hercynian  Forest  (».  «.,  here  probably  the  Raahe  Alp),  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Main ;  the  Boii  fitrther  on.**  Posidonius  also  (op.  Strab.  yii.  293) 
states  that  the  Boii,  at  the  time  when  they  repulsed  the  Gimbri,  in- 
habited the  Hercynian  Forest,  t.  «.,  the  mountains  from  the  Rauhe  Alp 
to  the  Bohmerwald.  The  circumstance  that  Caesar  transplants  them 
**  beyond  the  Rhine  *'  (B,  &.  i,  6)  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this, 
for,  as  he  there  speaks  from  the  Helyetian  point  of  Tiew,  he  may  Tery 
well  mean  the  country  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake  of  Constance; 
which  quite  accords  with  the  fact,  that  Strabo  (vii.  292)  describes  the 
former  Boian  country  as  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  ezcepi 
that  he  is  not  quite  accurate  in  naming  along  with  them  the  Vindelici  as 
dwelling  by  the  lake  of  Constance,  for  the  latter  only  established  them- 
ielTes  there  after  the  Boii  had  evacuated  these  districts.  From  these 
settlements  the  Boii  were  dispossessed  by  the  Harcomanrii  and  other 
Oormanic  tribes  even  before  the  time  of  Posidonius,  consequently 
before  660 ;  detached  portions  of  them  in  Caesar's  time 
roamed  about  in  Carinthia  {JB*  G.  i  6,)  and  came  tiienof 
lo  the  Helvetii  and  into  western  Gaul  •  another  swarm  fouad  new  set 
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with  aLother  Celtic  stock,  which  made  its  appearanee  ui 
TfturiBd         Styria  and  Carinthia  under  the  name  of  the 
Taurisci  and  afterwards  of  the  Norici,  in  !Fi4[ili, 
Carniola,  and  Istria  under  that  of  tjne  d^VA 
Their  oitj  Noreia  (not  far  from  St  Veit  to  the  north  of 
Klag«niiirt)  was  flourishing  and  widely  known  from  th« 
iron  mines  tlmt  were  even  at  that  time  zealously  wrought 
in  those  regions ;  still  more  were  the  Italians  at  this  very 
period  allured  thither  hy  the  rich  aeams  of  gold  brought 
to  light,  till  the  natives  excluded  them  and  took  this  (Jalir 
fomia  of  l^at  day  into  their  own  hands.     These  Celtic 
hordes  streaming  alcmg  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  haid  aAer 
their  fiudiioii  occupied  chiefly  the  flat  and  hill  country ;  the 
Alpine  regions  propw  and  likewise  the  district  along  the 
Adige  and  the  Lower  Po  were  not  ooeupied  by  them,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  earlier  indigenous  population* 
Nothimr  certain  has  yet  been  ascertadued  as  to 
Euganei,        the  nationality  of  the  latter ;  but  they  appeSiT 
^°^^*  under  the  name  (^  the  Baeti  in  the  mountains 

of  East  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  and  under  that  of  the 
Euganei  and  Veneti  about  Padua  and  Venice;  so  that  at 
this  last  point  the  two  great  Celtic  streams  almost  touched 
each  other,  and  only  a  narrow  belt  of  native  population 
separated  the  Celtic  Cenomani  about  Brescia  from  the  Celtic 
Camians  in  Friuli.  The  Euganei  and  Veneti  had  long  been 
peaceful  subjects  of  the  Romans ;  whereas  the  pec^les  of 
the  Alps  proper  were  not  only  still  free,  but  made  regular 
forays  down  from  their  mountains  into  the  plain  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Po,  where  they  were  not  content  with 
levying  contributions,  but  conducted  themselves  with  fear* 
ful  cruelty  in  the  places  which  they  captured,  not  unfre* 
quently  slaughtering  the  whole  male  population  down  t6 
the  infant  in  the  cradle — the  practical  answer,  it  may  be 


tlemSDts  on  the  Kattensee,  where  it  was  annihilated  about 
700  by  the  Getae ;  but  tbe  distriot— the  **  Boian  desert,** 

•■  it  was  oalled^-preaerved  the  nasse  of  this  the  noost  harassed  of  at 

lbs  Celtic  peoples  (eomp.  ii  284,  niM\ 
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prosuHied,  to  the  Roman  razzias  in  the  Alpine  vaikCjSc 
How  dangerous  these  Baetian  inroads  were,  ap- 
pears from  the  &ct  that  one  of  them  about  660 
destroyed  the  considerable  township  of  Com  urn. 

If  these  Celtic  and  non-Celtic  tribes  having  their  settle 
ments  upon  and  beyond  the  Alpine  chain  were 
^1^^  already  variously  intermingled,  there  was,  as 

may  easily  be  conceived,  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive intermixture  of  peoples  in  the  countries  on  the 
Lower  Danube^  where  there  were  no  high  mountain  ranges, 
as  in  the  more  western  regions,  to  serve  as  natural  walls  of 
partition.  The  original  lUyrian  population,  of  which  the 
modern  Albanians  seem  to  be  the  last  pure  survivors,  was 
throughout,  at  least  in  the  interior,  largely  mixed  with 
Celtic  elements,  and  the  CelUc  armour  and  Celtic  method 
of  warfare  were  probably  everywhere  introduced  in  that 
quarter.  Next  to  the  Taurisci  came  the  Japy* 
des,  who  had  their  settlements  on  the  Julian 
Alps  in  the  modern  Croatia  as  far  down  as  Fiume  and 
Zeug, — a  tribe  originally  doubtless  lilyrian,  but  largely 
mixed  with  Celts.  Bordering  with  these  along  the  coast 
were  the  already-mentioned  Dalmatians,  into  whose  rug- 
ged mountains  the  Celts  do  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  ; 
whereas  in  the  interior  the  Celtic  Scordisci,  to 
whom  the  ta-ibe  of  the  Triballi  which  was  for- 
merly especially  powerful  there  had  succumbed,  and  who 
had  played  a  principal  part  in  the  Celtic  expeditions  to 
Delphi,  were  about  this  time  the  leading  nation  along  the 
Lower  Save  as  far  as  the  Morava  in  the  modern  Bosnia 
and  Servia.  They  roamed  far  and  wide  towards  Moesia, 
Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  fearful  tales  were  told  of  their 
savage  valor  and  cruel  customs.  Their  chief  stronghold 
was  the  strong  Segestica  or  Siscia  at  the  point  where  the 
Kulpa  falls  into  the  Save.  Tlie  peoples  of  the  modem 
Hungary,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria  still  remained  for  the 
present  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Romans ;  the  latter  came 
into  contact  with  the  Thraciws  alone  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Macedonia  at  the  Rhodope  mountains. 
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It  would  hare  been  no  easy  taak  for  a  government  mors 
ooniiiots  on  energetic  than  was  the  Roman  government  of 
iiie  frontier,    ^y^  ^y  ^  establish  an  organized  and  adequate 

defence  of  the  frontier  against  these  wide  domains  of  bar> 
barism;  wliat  was  done  for  this  important  object  under 
(he  auspices  of  the  government  of  the  restoration,  did  not 
come  up  to  even  the  most  moderate  requirements.  There 
In  the  Alps,  seems  to  have  been  no  want  of  expeditions 
^^  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps:  in  636 

there  was  a  triumph  over  the  Stoeni,  who  were  probabh 
settled  in  the  moimtains  above  Verona ;  in  659 
the  consul  Lucius  Crassus  caused  the  Alpine 
valleys  far  and  wide  to  be  ransacked  and  the  inhabitants 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  yet  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing 
enough  of  them  to  enable  him  to  celebrate  a  village  tri- 
umph and  to  couple  the  laurels  of  the  victor  with  his  ora- 
torical fame.  But  as  the  Romans  remained  satisfied  with 
razzias  of  this  sort  which  merely  exasperated  the  natives 
without  rendering  them  harmless,  and,  apparently,  with 
drew  the  troops  again  after  every  such  inroad,  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  region  beyond  the  Po  remained  substantially 
the  same  as  before. 

On  the  Thracian  frontier  they  appear  to  have  given 
themselves  little  concern  about  their  neighbours ; 

in  TVirsnA. 

108.  except  that  there  is  mention  made  in  651  of  con- 

*'*  flicts  with  the  Thracians,  and  in  657  of  others 

with  the  Maedi  in  the  border  mountains  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace. 

More  serious  conflicts  took  place  in  the  Illyrian  land, 

where  complaints  were  constantly  made  as  to 

the  turbulent  Dalmatians  by  their  neighbours 

and  those  who  navigated  the  Adriatic ;  and  along  the  wholly 

exposed  northern  frontier  of  Macedonia,  which,  according 

to  the  significant  expression  of  a  Roman,  extended  as  far  as 

the  Roman  swords  and  spears  reached,  the  conflicts  with 

the  barbarians  never  ceased.     In  619  an  expedi* 

tion  was  undertaken  against  the  Ardyaei  or  Var* 

daei  and  the  Plerael  or  Paralii,  a  Dalmatian  tribe  on  tbs 
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ooast  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Narenta,  wnich  was 
inoessantlj  perpetrating  outrages  on  the  sea  and  on  the 
opposite  coast :  by  order  of  the  Romans  they  removed  from 
the  coast  and  settled  in  the  interior  of  the  modern  Herze- 
govina, where  they  began  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but,  unused 
to  their  new  calling,  pined  away  in  that  inclement  region. 
At  the  same  time  an  attack  was  directed  from  Macedonia 
against  the  Scordisci,  who  had,  it  may  be  presumed,  made 
common  cause  with  the  assailed  inhabitants  of 

129. 

the  coast.  Soon  afterwards  (625)  the  consul 
Tuditanus  in  connection  with  the  able  Decimus  Brutus,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Spanish  Gallaeci,  humbled  the  Japydes, 
and,  after  sustaining  a  defeat  at  the  outset,  at  length  carried 
th»  Roman  arms  into  the  heart  of  Dalmatia  as  far  as  the 
river  Kerka,  115  miles  distant  from  Aquileia;  the  Japydes 
thenceforth  appear  as  a  nation  at  peace  and  on  friendly 

terms  with  Kome.     But  ten  years  later  (635) 

the  Dalmatians  rose  afresh,  once  more  in  con- 
cert with  the  Scordisci.  While  the  consul  Lucius  Cotta 
fought  agjHnst  the  latter  and  in  doing  so  advanced  apparent- 
ly as  &r  an  Segestica,  his  colleague  Lucius  Metellus  after- 
wards named  Dalmaticus,  the  elder  brother  of  the  con- 
queror of  Numidia,  marched  against  the  Dalmatians,  con- 
quered them  and  passed  the  winter  in  Salona  (Spalato), 
which  town  henceforth  appe^irs  as  the  chief  stronghold  of 
the  Romans  in  that  region.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Gabiuia,  which  led  from  Salona  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  Andetrium  (near  Much)  and  thence 
farther  into  the  interior,  falls  within  this  period. 

The  expedition  of  the  consul  of  639,  Marcus  Aemiliua 

Scaurus,  against  the  Taurisci*  presented  more 
TiieB«n«ai  the  character  of  a  war  of  conquest.  He  was 
•Mtotn  the  first  of  the  Romans  to  cross  the  chain  of  the 

eastern  Alps  at  their  lowest  elevation  between 
Trieste  and  Lay  bach,  and  contracted  hospitable  relations 

*  They  are  called  in  the  Triumphal  Fasti  GdOi  Kartti  ;  and  in  yio> 
tor  Liffuir€$  Tauriaei  (for  Buch  should  be  the  reading  instead  of  Ubt 
reoeiv^  lAgvrf  tt  Cauritei), 
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wilh  the  Taurisci ;  which  secured  a  not  unimportant  com* 
mercia]  ioteroourse  without  involving  tlie  Romans,  as  a 
furmal  subjugation  would  have  involved  them,  in  the  oonv 
motions  of  the  peoples  to  the  north  of  the  Alps.  The  at> 
taoks  about  the  same  time  directed  from  Macedonia  towards 
the  Daiiube  yielded  at  first  a  Y^iy  unfavourabl 
result ;  toe  consul  of  640,  Gains  Porcius  Cato 
vas  surprised  in  the  Servian  mountains  by  the  Scordisd, 
and  his  army  completely  destroyed,  while  he  himself  with 
a  few  attendants  disgracefully  fled.  With  difficulty  the 
praetor  Marcus  Didius  protected  the  Roman  frontier.  His 
andnach  suoccssors  fought  with  better  fortune,  Gains 
iiS-n?^^  Metellus  Caprarius  (641,  642,)  Marcus  Livius 
112-iiL  Drusus  (64$^  643),  the  first  Roman  general  who 

reached  the  Danube,  and  Marcus  Minuet  us  (644), 
who  carried  his  arms  along  the  Morava*  and  so  thoroughly 
defeated  the  Scordisci,  that  they  thenceforth  sank  into  insig- 
nificance, and  in  their  room  another  tribe,  the  Dardani  (in 
Servia),  began  to  play  the  leading  part  in  the  region  be^ 
tween  the  northern  frontier  of  Macedonia  and  the  Danube. 
But  these  victories  had  an  effect  which  the  victors  did 
_    _    ,        not  anticipate.     For  a  considerable  period  an 

TheCimbri.     ^,  ,    f  ,    „  ,     ,   ,  i     .  i 

'* unsettled  people"  had  been  wandermg  along 
the  northern  verge  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Celts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Danube.  They  called  themselves  the 
Cimbri,  that  is,  the  Chempho,  the  champions  or,  as  their 
enemies  translated  it,  the  robbers ;  a  designation,  however, 
which  to  all  appearance  had  become  the  name  of  the  people 
even  before  their  migration.  They  came  from  the  north, 
uid  the  fii'st  Celtic  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact 
were,  so  fiir  as  is  known,  the  Boii,  probably  in  Bohemia, 
More  eiract  details  as  to  the  cause  and  the  direction  of  their 
migration  have  not  been  recorded  by  contemporaries,f  and 

*  As,  iiocording  to  Yelleius  and  Eutropius,  the  tribe  conquered  \tf 
Minucius  was  the  Scordisci,  it  can  only  be  through  an  error  on  the  part 
of  Floras  that  he  mentions  the  Hebrus  (the  Marltza)  instead  of  iht 
Margus  (Morava). 

t  The  account  that  large  tracts  ca  the  coasts  o^  the  North  Sea  hs^ 
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cannot;  oe  supplied  by  conjecture,  &ince  the  state  of  things 
in  those  times  to  the  north  of  Bohemia  and  the  Main  and 
to  the '  east  of  the  Lower  Rhine  lies  wholly  beyond  our 
knowledge.  But  the  hypothesis  that  the  Cimbri  as  well  as 
the  similar  horde  of  the  Teutones  which  afterwards  joined 
them  belonged  in  the  main^not  to  the  Celtic  nation,  to 
which  the  Romans  at  first  assigned  them,  but  to  the  Ger- 
rodnic,  is  supported  by  the  most  definite  facts :  viz.,  by  the 
existence  of  two  small  tribes  of  the  same  name — ^remnants 
lefl  behind  to  all  appearance  in  their  primitive  seats — the 
Cimbri  in  the  modem  Denmark,  the  Teutones  in  the  north- 
cast  of  Germany  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic,  where 
Pytheas,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  makes 
mention  of  them  llius  early  in  connection  with  the  amber 
trade ;  by  the  insertion  of  the  Gmbri  and  Teutones  in  the 
list  of  the  Germanic  peoples  among  the  Ingaevones  along- 
side of  the  Chauci ;  by  the  judgment  of  Caesar,  who  first 
made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the  distinction  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Celts,  and  who  includes  the  Cimbri, 
many  of  whom  he  must  himself  have  seen,  among  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  lastly,  by  the  very  names  of  the  peoples  and 
the  statements  as  to  their  physical  appearance  and  habits 
in  other  respects,  which,  while  applying  to  the  men  of  the 
north  generally,  are  especially  applicable  to  the  Germans. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable  enough  that  such  a 
horde,  after  having  wandered  perhaps  for  many  years  and 
having  doubtless  welcomed  every  brother-in-arms  who 
joined  it  in  its  movements  near  to  or  within  the  land  of 
the  Celts,  would  include  a  certain  amount  of  Celtic  ele- 
ments ;  80  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  of  Celtic  name 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Cimbri,  or  that  the  Romans 
should  employ  spies  speaking  the  Celtic  tongue  to  gain  in- 
formation among  them.  It  was  a  marvellous  movement, 
the  like  of  which  the  Romans  had  never  seen ;  not  a  preda- 

been  torn  away  by  inundations,  and  that  this  had  occasioned  the  mignip 
tion  of  the  Cimbri  in  a  body  (Strabo,  vii.  298),  does  not  indeed  appear 
to  us  fiibulous,  as  it  seemed  to  the  Greek  inquirers ;  but  whether  It  was 
based  on  tradition  or  on  coi^jecture,  cannot  be  decided. 
Vol.  IIJ.— 10 
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(ory  expeiiiti9n  of  mounted  warriors,  nor  a  ^'  ver  sacrum  * 
of  young  men  emigrating  to  a  foreign  land,  biX  a  migratorj 
people  that  had  set  out  with  their  wcn.en  and  children,  with 
thdr  goods  and  chattels,  t3  seek  a  new  horoew  The  waggon, 
which  had  everywhere  among  the  still  not  fully  settled  peo- 
ples of  the  north  a  diilerent  importance  from  what  it  had 
among  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians,  and  whidi  universally 
accompanied  the  Celts  also  in  their  encampments,  waa 
among  the  Cimbrians  as  it  were  their  house,  where,  beneath 
the  leather  covering  stretched  over  it,  a  place  was  found  for 
the  wife  and  children  and  even  for  the  house-dog  as  well  as 
for  the  furniture.  The  men  of  the  south  beheld  with  a» 
tonishment  those  tall  lank  figures  with  the  fair  locks  and 
bright-blue  eyes,  the  hardy  and  stately  women  who  were 
little  inferior  in  size  and  strength  to  the  men,  and  the  chil- 
dren with  old  men's  hair,  as  the  amazed  Italians  called  the 
flaxen-haired  youths  of  the  north.  Their  system  of  war- 
fere  waa  substantially  that  of  the  Celts  of  this  period,  who 
no  longer  fought,  as  the  Italian  Celts  had  formerly  done, 
bareheaded  and  witli  merely  sword  and  dagger,  but  with 
copper  helmets  often  richly  adorned  and  with  a  peculiar 
missile  weapon,  the  maieris  ;  the  large  sword  was  retained 
and  the  long  narrow  shield,  along  with  which  they  probably 
wore  also  a  coat  of  mail.  They  were  not  destitute  of  cav- 
alry ;  but  the  Romans  were  superior  to  them  in  that  arm, 
llieir  order  of  battle  was  as  formerly  a  crude  phalanx  pro* 
fessedly  drawn  up  with  just  as  many  ranks  in  depth  as  in 
breadth,  the  first  rank  of  which  in  dangerous  combats  not 
unfrequently  tied  together  their  metallic  girdles  with  cords. 
Their  manners  were  rude.  Flesh  was  frequently  devoured 
raw.  The  bravest  and,  if  possible,  the  tallest  man  was  king 
of  the  host.  Not  unfrequently,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Celts  and  of  barbarians  generally,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
combat  were  previously  arranged  with  the  enemy,  and 
sometimes  also,  before  the  battle  began,  an  individual  oppo- 
nent was  challenged  to  single  combat.  The  conflict  wai 
ushered  in  by  their  insulting  the  enomy  with  unseemly  ges* 
tures,  and  by  a  horrible  noise — the  men  raising  thmi  V«ttl« 
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Bhrat,  and  the  women  and  diildren  increasing  the  din  by 
drumming  on  the  leathern  oovers  of  the  waggons.  Tht 
Qmbrian  fought  bravely-^eath  on  the  bed  of  honour  was 
deemed  bj  him  the  only  death  worthy  of  a  free  man— but 
after  the  victory  he  indemnified  himself  by  the  most  savage 
Inrntaility,  and  sometimes  promised  beforehand  to  present 
to  the  gods  of  battle  whatever  victory  should  place  in  the 
power  of  the  victor.  The  effects  of  the  enemy  were  broken 
in  pieces,  the  horses  were  killed,  the  prisoners  were  hanged 
or  preserved  only  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  it  was  the 
priestesses— grey-haired  women  in  white  linen  dresses  and 
unshod-— who,  like  Iphigenia  in  Scythia,  offered  these  sacri* 
fices,  and  prophesied  the  future  from  the  streaming  blood 
of  the  prisoner  of  war  or  the  criminal  who  formed  the  vic- 
tim«  How  much  in  these  customs  was  the  universal  usage 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  how  much  was  borrowed  from 
the  Celts,  and  how  much  was  peculiar  to  the  Gennans,  can- 
not be  ascertained ;  but  the  practice  of  having  the  army 
accompanied  and  directed  not  by  priests,  but  by  priestesses, 
may  be  pronounced  an  undoubtedly  Germanic  custom. 
Thus  marched  the  Cimbri  into  the  unknown  land— an  im« 
mense  multitude  of  various  origin  which  had  congregated 
round  a  nucleus  of  Germanic  emigrants  from  the  Baltic — 
not  without  resemblance  to  the  great  bodies  of  emigrants, 
that  in  our  own  times  cross  the  ocean  similarly  burdened 
and  similarly  mingled,  and  with  aims  not  much  less  vague ; 
earrying  their  lumbering  waggon-castle,  with  the  dexterity 
which  a  long  migratory  life  imparts,  over  streams  and 
mountains;  dangerous  to  more  civilised  nations  like  the 
wave  and  the  hurricane,  and  like  tiiese  capricious  and  un* 
accountable,  now  rapidly  advancing,  now  suddenly  pausing, 
Riming  aside,  or  receding.  They  came  and  struck  like 
Lghtning ;  like  lightning  they  vanished ;  and  unhappily,  in 
the  dull  age  in  which  they  appeared,  there  was  no  observer 
who  deemed  it  worth  while  accurately  to  describe  the  mar- 
vellous meteor.  When  men  afterwards  began  to  trace  the 
ehain,  of  which  this  emigration,  the  first  Germanic  move* 
ment  which  touched  the  orbit  of  ancient  civilization,  was  a 
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linky  the  direct  and  living  knowledge  of  it  kad  long  paMed 
away. 

Tki8  homeleas  people  of  the  Cimbriy  which  hitherto  had 
OimWaa  h^ti  prevented  from  advanoiiig  to  the  aouth  by 
ftii?^^^  the  Celts  on  the  Danube,  more  e^wcially  by  the 
^^"^  Boii,  broke  through  thai  banrier  in  oonaequenoe 

of  the  attacks  directed  by  the  Romaaa  agaiiist  tibe  Danubian 
Celts;  either  became  the  latter  invoked  the  aid  of  th^r 
Cimbrian  antagonists  against  the  advaneing  legions,  or  b^ 
cause  the  Roman  attack  prevented  them  from  protecting  as 
hitherto  their  northern  frontiers.  Advandnff 
Oarba  through  the  t^ritory  of  the  Seordisci  into  the 

^^  Tauriscan  country,  tiiey  approached  in  641  the 

passes  of  the  Camian  Alps,  to  protect  which  the  consul 
Gnaeus  Papirius  Carbo  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights 
not  &r  from  Aquileia^  Here,  seventy  years  before^  C^tic 
tribes  had  attempted  to  settle  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  but 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Romans  had  evacuated  without  resisfc- 
anoe  the  ground  which  they  had  already  occupied  (ii*  282) ; 
even  now  the  dread  of  the  Transalpine  peo{4es  at  the  Ro* 
man  name  showed  itself  powerfully.  The  Qmbri  did  noC 
attack ;  indeed,  when  Cairbo  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the 
territory  of  the  Taurisci  who  wece  in  relations  of  hospital- 
ity with  Rome — an  order  whidi  the  treaty  with  the  latter 
by  no  means  bound  him  to  make-*-they  complied  and  fol* 
lowed  the  guides  whom  Carbo  had  assigned  to  them  to  es> 
cort  them  over  the  frontier.  But  these  guides  were  in  fact 
instructed  to  lure  the  Cimbri  into  an  ambush,  where  the 
consul  awaited  them.  Accordingly  an  engagenoent  took 
place  not  far  from  Noreia  in  the  modem  Garinthia,  m,  which 
the  betrayed  gained  the  victory  over  the  betrayer  and  hi- 
Aieted  on  him  considerable  loss ;  a  storm,  which  separated 
the  combatants,  alone  prevented  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  Roman  army.  The  Qmbri  might  have  immediately 
directed  their  attack  towards  Italy ;  they  preferred  to  turn 
to  the  westward.  By  treaty  with  the  Helvetii  and  the 
Bequani  rather  than  by  force  of  arms  they  made  their  way 
to  tho  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  over  the  Jura,  and  ther« 
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some  years  after  the  defeat  of  C«rbo  once  more  threateried 
the  Boman  territory  by  their  immediate  vieinity. 

With  a  view  to  cover  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  the 

immediately  threatened  territory  of  .the  Allo^ 
fiURQui.         brogesy  a  Boman  army  under  Marcus  Jimiiia 

Silanus  appeared  ki  645  in  Southou  GauL  Tha 
Cimbri  lequested  that  land  mi^t  be  asugned  to  diem 
wheire  they  might  peacefully  settle— -a  request  which  oev^ 
iainly  could  not  be  granted.  The  consul  instead  of  reply- 
lag  attadked  dmn ;  he  was  utterly  defeated  and  the  Roman 
eamp  was  taken.  The  new  levies  which  were  occasioned 
by  this  misfortune  were  already  attended  with  so  mudi 
diffieulty,  that  the  senate  procured  the  abolition  of  the  laws 
—-probably  proceeding  from  Gaius  Gracchus— -whieh  limited 
the  obligation  to  military  service  in  point  of  time  (p.  139). 
But  tiie  Cimbri,  insitead  of  A>llowing  up  their  victory  over 
the  Bomansy  sent  to  the  senate  at  Rome  to  repeat  their  re* 
quest  for  the  assignm^it  of  land,  and  meanwhile  employed 
themselves,  apparently,  in  t.he  subjugation  of  the  surround* 
ing  Celtic  cantons. 

Thus  the  Boman  province  and  the  new  Boman  army 
bttoadof  v^o  1^  for  the  mom^it  undisturbed  by  the 
toto^^  Germans ;  but  a  new  enemy  arose  in  Gaul  itself 
«&  QaoL  Xhe  Helvetii,  who  had  suffered  mueh^in  the  con- 
stant conflicts  with  their  north-eastern  neighbours,  &lt  them- 
selves stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Cimbri  to  seek  in 
their  turn  for  more  quiet  and  fertile  settlements  in  western 
Gaul,  and  had  perhaps,  even  when  tihe  Cimbrian  hosts 
.marched  through  their  land,  formed  an  alliance  with  them 
tor  that  purpose.  Now  under  the  leadership  of  Divioo  the 
forces  of  the  Tougeni  (position  unknown)  and  of  the  Tigo- 
rini  (on  the  lake  of  Murten)  crossed  the  Jura,*  and  reached 

«  The  usual  hypotheslB,,  that  the  Toogenl  loid  Hgorini  bad  advaneed 
at  the  aame  tunc  nfUh  the  Cimbri  ipto  Gaul,  cannot  be  supported  bj 
Btrabo  (viL  293),  and  is  little  in  hannony  with  the  separate  part  acted 
by  the  Helvetu.  Our  traditional  accounts  of  this  war  are,  besides,  as 
Ikigmentary  tihat,  just  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Samnlte  wars,  a  voaneeted 
Utlorieal  narratioD  can  only  lay  claim  to  approximate  accuracy. 
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the  territory  of  the  Nitiobrogee  (about  Agen  on  the  G» 
Dai^g^of  Tonne).  The  Roman  army  under  the  ocmml 
lADginiM.  Luduii  Caa«iu  Longinus,  which  they  here  en 
eounteredy  allowed  itself  to  be  decoyed  by  the  Helvedi  into 
ar  ambush,  in  which  the  general  himself  and  his  legate,  the 
consular  Gaius  Piso,  along  with  tlie  greater  portion  of  ths 
soldiers  met  their  death ;  Gaius  Popillius,  Uie  interim  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  force  which  had  escaped  to  the  oamp, 
was  allowed  to  withdraw  under  the  yoke  on  condition  of 
surrendering  lialf  the  property  which  the  troops 
carried  with  them  and  furnishing  hostages  (647). 
Sc  perilons  was  the  state  of  things  for  the  Romans,  tliat 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  their  own  province, 
Tolosa,  rose  against  them  and  placed  the  Roman  garrison 
in  chains. 

But,  as  the  Cumbrians  continued  to  employ  tbemselTcs 
-elsewhere,  and  the  Helvelai  did  not  further  molest  for  the 
moment  the  Roman  province,  the  new  Roman  commandei^ 
in<chie^  Quintus  Servilius  Gaepio,  had  full  time  to  recover 
possession  of  the  town  of  Tolosa  by  treachery  and  to  empty 
at  leisure  the  immense  treasures  accumulated  in  the  old  and 
fiimous  sanctuary  of  the  Celtic  Apollo.  It  was  a  desirable 
gain  for  the  embarrassed  exchequer,  but  unfortunately  the 
gold  snd  silver  vessels  on  the  way  from  Tolosa  to  Massilia 
-were  taken  from  the  weak  escort  by  a  bind  of  robbers,  and 
totally  disappeared :  the  consul  himself  and  his  staff  were, 
it  was  alleged,  the  instigators  of  t^e  onset  (648), 
Meanwhile  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
strictest  defensive  as  regarded  the  chief  enemy,  and  guard* 
ed  the  Roman  province  with  three  strong  armies,  till  it 
should  please  the  Gimbrians  to  repeat  thdr  attack. 

They  came  in  649  under  their  king  Boiorix,  on  this 
occasion  seriously  meditating  an  inroad  into 
oeftiaiof  Italy.  They  were  opposed  on  the  right  bank 
AvMido.  ^^  ^jj^  Rhone  by  the  proconsul  Gaepio,  on  the 
left  by  the  consul  Gnaeus  Mallius  Maximus  and  by  his 
legate,  the  consular  Marcus  Aurelius  Scaurus,  nnder  him  at 
tlie  head  of  a  detached  corps.    The  first  onset  fell  en  the 
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latter ;  he  was  totally  defeated  and  brought  in  person  as  % 
prisoner  to  the  enemy's  head-quarters,  where  the  Cimbriaii 
king,  indignant  at  the  proud  warning  given  to  htm  by  tits 
captive  Roman  not  to  venture  with  his  army  into  Italy,  put 
him  to  death.  Maximus  thereupon  ordered  his  colleague 
to  bring  his  army  over  the  Khone :  the  latter  complying 
with  reluctance  at  length  appeared  at  Arausio  (Orange)  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  whole  Roman  force 
now  stood  confronting  the  Cimbrian  army,  and  is  alleged 
to  have  made  such  an  impression  by  its  considerable  num* 
hers  that  the  Cimbrians  began  to  negotiate.  But  Ihe  two 
leaders  lived  in  the  most  vehement  discord.  Maximus,  an 
obscure  and  incapable  man,  was  as  consul  the  legal  superior 
of  his  prouder  and  better  born,  but  not  better  qualified, 
proconsular  coUei^e  Caepio ;  but  the  latter  refused  to 
occupy  a  common  camp  and  to  devise  operations  in  concert 
with  him,  and  still,  as  formerly,  maintained  his  independent 
command.  In  vain  deputies  from  the  Roman  senate  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  a  personal  conference 
between  the  generals,  on  which  the  officers  insisted,  only 
widened  the  breach.  When  Caepio  saw  Maximus  nego* 
tiating  with  the  envoys  of  the  Cimbrians,  he  fencied  that 
the  latter  wished  to  gain  the  sole  credit  of  their  subjuga- 
tion, and  threw  himself  with  his  portion  of  the  army  alone 
in  all  haste  on  the  enemy.  He  was  utterly  annihilated,  so 
that  even  his  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  (6  Oct.  649) ;  and  his  destruction  was 
followed  by  the  no  less  complete  defeat  of  the  second  Ro- 
man army.  It  is  asserted  that  80,000  Roman  soldiers  and 
half  as  many  of  the  immense  «nd  helpless  body  of  camp- 
followers  perished,  and  that  only  ten  men  escaped:  this 
much  is  certain,  that  only  a  few  out  of  the  two  armies  suo- 
eeeded  in  escaping,  for  the  Romans  had  fought  with  the 
river  in  their  rear.  It  was  a  calamity  which  nmterially  and 
morally  fer  surpassed  the  day  of  Cannae.  The  defeats  of 
Carbo,  of  Silanus,  and  of  Longinus  had  passed  without  pro* 
dticing  any  permanent  impression  on  the  Italians.  Thejf 
were  accustomed  to  open  every  war  with  disasters;  tlu 
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inviucibleness  of  the  Roman  arms  was  ao  firmly  eatab 
Ushed,  that  it  seemed  auperflaoua  to  attend  to  the  pretty 
numeroua  exceptions.  But  the  battle  of  Aranaio,  the  alam^ 
ing  prozimitj  of  the  viotorioua  Cimbrian  army  to  the  u» 
di^fended  passes  of  the  Alps^  the  Insurreotions  breaking  oul 
afresh  and  with  increased  force  both  in  the  Boman  territor/ 
beyond  the  Alps  and  among  the  LusitanianSy  the  defimceiesa 
condition  of  Italy,  produced  a  sudden  and  fearful  awakening 
from  these  dreams.  Men  recalled  the  never  wholly  forgot^ 
ten  Celtic  inroads  of  the  fourth  century,  the  day  on  the 
Allia  and  the  burning  of  Borne :  with  the  double  force  at 
once  of  the  oldest  remembrance  and  of  the  freshest  alarm 
the  terror  of  the  Gauls  came  upon  Italy ;  through  all  the 
West  people  seemed  to  be  aware  that  the  Boman  empire 
was  beginning  to  totter.  As  after  the  battle  of  Cannae^ 
the  period  of  mourning  was  shorta^d  by  decree  of  the 
senate.*  The  new  enlistments  Inrought  out  the  most  pain^ 
fill  scarcity  of  men.  All  Italians  capable  of  bearing  arms 
had  to  swear  that  they  would  not  leave  Italy ;  the  captains 
of  the  vessels  lying  in  the  Italian  ports  were  instructed  not 
to  take  on  board  any  man  fit  for  service.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  might  have  happened,  had  the  Cimbrians  im« 
mediately  after  their  double  victory  advanced  through  the 
gates  of  the  Alps  into  Italy.  But  they  first  overran  the 
territory  of  the  Arverni,  who  laboured  to  defend  them* 
selves  in  their  fortresses  against  the  enemy;  and  soony 
weary  of  sieges,  set  out  firom  thence,  not  to  Italy,  but  west- 
ward to  the  Pyrenees. 

If  the  torpid  organism  of  the  Boman  polity  could  still 
fbe  Bomaa  ^  brought  to  rccover  of  itself  its  healthy  ac 
opposition.      ^^^^  ^|j^|.  r^cov^y  could  not  but  take  place  now, 

when,  by  Qii^^  of  the  marvellous  chances  in  whic^  the  his* 
tory  of  Bome  is  so  richy  the  danger  was  sufficiently  immi* 
nent  to  rouse  all  the  energy  and  all  the  patriotism  of  the 
bui^esses,  and  yet  did  not  burst  upon  them  so  suddenly  aa 
to  leave  no  space  for  the  development  of  their  resources. 

*  To  tins,  beyond  doubt,  the  fragment  of  Diodonis  ( Vol,  p.  188f 
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But  the  verj  same  phenomena,  which  had  occurred  four 
years  previously  after  the  African  defeats,  presented  theiii» 
selves  afresh.  In  fact  the  African  and  Gallic  disasters  were 
essentially  of  the  same  kind*  It  may  be  that  primarily  the 
blame  of  the  former  fell  more  on  the  oligarchy  as  a  wholo^ 
that  of  the  latter  more  on  individual  magistrates ;  but  pul^ 
Uo  opinion  justly  recognized  in  both,  above  all  things,  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  government,  which  in  its  progressive  de- 
velopment imperilled  first  the  honour  and  now  the  very  ez« 
Istenee  of  the  state.  People  just  as  little  deceived  thei» 
eelTes  then  as  now  r^arding  the  true  seat  of  the  evil,  but 
as  little  now  as  then  did  they  make  even  an  attempt  to 

Apply  ^^^  remedy  at  the  proper  point.  They 
KMeov*        saw  well  that  the  system  was  to  blame ;  bnt  on 

l^is  oecasion  also  they  adhwed  to  the  method 
of  calling  individuals  to  account.  Doubtless,  however,  this 
second  storm  discharged  itself  on  the  heads  of  the  oligarchy 

so  mudi  the  more  heavily,  as  the  calamity  of 

649  exceeded  in  extent  and  peril  that  of  64& 
The  sure  instinctive  feeling  of  the  public,  that  there  was  no 
resource  against  the  oligarchy  except  the  tytaniiM^  was  once 
more  apparent  in  their  readily  consenting  to  every  attempt 
by  officers  of  note  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  government  and, 
under  one  form  or  another,  to  overturn  the  oligarchic  rule 
by  a  dictatorship. 

It  was  against  Quintus  Gaepio  that  their  attacks  wei« 
first  directed ;  and  justly,  in  so  fiir  as  he  had  primarily 
occasioned  the  defeat  of  Arausio  by  his  insubordination, 
even  apart  from  the  probably  well-founded  but  not  proved 
charge  of  embezzling  the  Tolosan  booty ;  but  the  fury 
which  the  opposition  displayed  against  him  was  essentially 
augmented  by  the  fiict.  that  he  had  as  consul  ventured  on 
an  attempt  to  wrest  the  office  of  jurymen  from  the  capital- 
ists (p.  166).  On  his  account  the  old  venerable  principle, 
that  the  sacredness  of  the  magistracy  should  be  respected 
even  in  the  person  of  its  worst  occupant,  was  violated; 
and,  while  the  censure  due  to  the  author  of  the  calamitous 
day  of  Cannae  had  been  silently  repressed  within  tbt 
Vol.  m.— ia» 
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breast^  the  author  of  the  defeat  of  Arausio  waa  bj  deoiet 
of  the  people  unconstitutionally  deprived  of  his  prooonsuli 
thipy  and— what  had  not  occurred  since  the  crisis  in  which 
the  monarchy  had  perished— -his  property  was 
confiscated   by  the  state  (649  f).      Not  long 
afterwards  he  was  by  a  second  decree  <^  the  burgesses 
expelled  fh)m  the  senate  (650).    But  this  was 
not  enough;  more  victims  were  desired,  and 
•bove  all  Caepio's  blood.    A  number  of  tribunes  of  the 
people  fitvourable  to  the  opposition,  with  Lucius  Appuleius 
Saturninus  and  Gains  Norbanus  at  their  head, 
proposed  in  651  to  appoint  an  extraordinary 
judidal  commission  in  reference  to  the  embeizlement  and 
treason  perpetrated  in  Gaul ;  in  spite  of  the  practical  abo- 
lition of  imprisonment  previous  to  trial  and  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  political  offences,  Caepio  was  arrested 
and  the  intention  of  pronouncing  and  executing  in  his  case 
sentence  of  death  was  openly  expressed.    The  government 
party  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  proposal  by  tribunician 
intervention;   but  the  interceding  tribunes  were  violently 
driven  from  the  assembly,  and  in  the  furious  tumult  the 
first  men  of  the  senate  were  assailed  with  stones.    The  in- 
vestigation could  not  be  prevented,  and  the  war  of  prosecu- 
tions pursued  its  course  in  651  as  it  had  done 
six  years  before ;  Caepio  himself,  his  colleague 
in  the  supreme  command  Gnaeus  Mallius  Maximus,  and 
numerous  other  men  of  note  were  condemned :  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  who  was  a  friend  of  Caepio,  with  difficulty 
succeeded  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  civil  existence  in  sav- 
ing at  least  the  life  of  the  chief  person  accused.* 

•  The  depodtion  from  office  of  the  proconsul  Caepio,  with  which 
was  combined  the  confiscation  of  his  property  (Liv.  Ep,  67),  was  prob- 
ably pronounced  by  the  assembly  of  the  people  immedU 
'^  ately  after  the  battle  of  Arausio  (6th  October,  649).    Thai 

lome  time  elapsed  between  that  act  and  his  proper  downfall,  is  deariy 
rirown  by  the  proposal  made  in  660,  and  aimed  at  Oaepio^ 
that  depoMtion  from  office  should  involTC  the  foifeituM  d 
a  seat  In  the  senate  (Asconius  in  Comely  p.  78).    The  fragments  «/ 
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0{  more  importance  than  this  measure  of  revet  ge  wan 
the  question  how  the  dangerous  war  bey  end  tht 

■Hi4»4ii-  Alps  was  to  be  further  carried  on,  and  firat  of 
all  to  whom  the  supreme  command  in  it  was  to 

be  committed.     With  an  unprejudiced  treatment  of  the 

Licuiianiu  (p.  10 ;  On,  ManHim  ob  tandem  eauiam  (fuam  H  Ckpio  Z, 
Satumini  rogtUione  e  eivitate  est  cUo  [?]  eieetua  ;  which  throws  light  on 
the  allusion  in  CSc.  de  Or.  iL  28,  125)  now  infonn  us  that  a  law  pro- 
posed by  Lucius  Appuleius  Saturninus  brought  about  this  catastropke. 
This  is  evidently  no  other  tlian  the  Appuleian  law  as  to  the  miinuUk 
VMuwUue  of  the  Roman  state  (Gic  de  Or,  VL  26,  107 ;  49,  201),  i,  k^ 
the  proposal  of  Saturninus  for  the  appoiotment  of  an  extraordinarj 
commission  to  investigate  the  treasons  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
Cumbrian  troubles.  The  commission  of  inquiry  as  to  the  gold  of  Tolosa 
(CSc  de  N,  D.  iii.  80,  74)  arose  out  of  the  Appuleian  law,  in  the  very 
same  way  as  the  special  courts  of  mquiry — further  mentioned  in  that 

passage— 4IS  to  a  scandalous  bribeiy  of  judges  oat  of  the 
141*  Hodan  law  of  618,  as  to  the  ooourrenises  with  the  Vestals 

llSL  out  of  the  Peducaean  law  of  641,  and  as  to  the  Jugurthine 

)10^  war  out  of  the  Mamilian  law  of  644.    A  comparison  of 

these  cases  also  shows  that  in  such  special  commissions- 
different  in  tills  respect  from  the  ordinary  ones — even  punishments 
affecting  life  and  limb  might  be  and  were  inflicted.  The  fact  that  else- 
where the  tribune  of  the  people,  Ch&ius  Norbanus,  is  named  as  the  per- 
son who  set  agoing  the  proceedings  against  Gaepio  and  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  for  doing  so  (CSc.  de  Or,  ii.  40,  16T;  48,  199 ;  49,  200; 
Or,  Pari.  80, 106,  et  a/.)  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  given  above ; 
for  the  proposal  proceeded  as  usual  from  several  tribunes  of  the  people 
{ad  fferenn.  L  14,  24 ;  Gic.  de  Or,  ii.  47,  197),  and,  as  Saturninus  was 
ahready  dead  when  the  aristocratic  party  was  in  a  position  to  think  of 
retaliation,  they  fastened  on  his  colleague.    As  to  the  period  of  this 

second  and  final  condemnation  of  Gaepio,  the  usual  very 

inconsiderate  hypothesis,  which  places  it  in  669,  ten  yean 
after  the  battle  of  Arausio,  has  been  already  lejected.    It  rests  simply 

on  the  &ct  that  Grassus  when  consul,  consequently  in 

669,  spoke  in  favour  of  Gaepio  (CIc.  Brut,  44,  162); 
which,  however,  he  manifestly  did  not  as  his  advocate,  but  on  thf  Koa> 
don  wiien  NorlMnns  was  brought  to  account  by  Publius  Sulpicius  Kufiis 
'  for  his  coiduct  toward  Gaepio  in  669.    Formerly  ws 

II.'  placed  this  second  accusation  in  660 ;  now  that  we  know 

.^  that  it  originated  from  a  proposal  of  Saturninus,  we  caa^ 

only  hedtate  between  661,  when  he  was  tribune  of  tht 
^iiople  foj  the  first  dme  (Plutarch.  Mar,  14 ;  Oros.  v.  17 ;  App.  1.  S\8 ; 
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matter  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  a  fitting  chc.oe.  Romi 
was  no  doubt,  in  comparison  with  earlier  times,  not  rich  in 
military  notabilities ;  yet  Quintus  Maximua  had  command 
ed  with  distinction  in  Gaul,  Mareus  Aemilius  Scaurus  and 
Marcus  Minucius  in  the  regions  of  the  Danube,  Qutntui 
Metellus,  Publius  Rutilius  Rufus,  Gaius  Marius  in  Africa ; 
and  the  object  proposed  was  not  to  defeat  a  Pyrrhus  or  a 
Hannibal,  but  again  to  make  good  the  oflen  tried  superior- 
ity of  Roman  arms  and  Roman  tactics  in  opposition  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  north — an  object  which  required  no  hero, 
but  merely  a  stem  and  able  soldier.  But  it  was  predsdy 
a  time  when  nothing  was  so  difficult  as  the  unprejudiced 
settlement  of  a  question  of  administration.  The  govern- 
ment was,  as  it  could  not  but  be  and  as  the  Jugurthine  war 
kad  already  shown,  so  utterly  bankrupt  in  public  opinion, 
that  its  ablest  generals  had  to  retire  in  the  full  career  of 
victory,  whenever  it  occurred  to  an  officer  of  mark  to  vilify 
them  before  the  people  and  to  get  himself  as  the  candidate 
of  the  opposition  appointed  to  the  head  of  afiairs.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  what  took  place  after  the  victories  of  Me- 

Diodor.  p.  608,  681),  and  664,  when  he  held  thst  offioe  • 
second  time.  There  are  not  materials  for  deciding  tht 
point  with  entire  certainty,  but  the  great  preponderance  of  probability 
is  in  &your  of  the  former  year ;  partly  because  it  was  nearer  to  the  dia- 
astrous  events  in  Gaul,  partly  becanse  in  the  tolerably  full  accounts  oi 
the  second  tribunate  of  Satuminus  there  Is  no  mention  of  Quintoa 
Caepio  the  father  and  the  acts  of  Tiolence  directed  against  him.  The 
circumstance,  that  the  sums  paid  back  to  the  treasury  in  consequence 
of  the  decisions  as  to  the  embezzlement  of  the  Tolosan  booty  were 
claimed  by  Satuminus  in  his  second  tribunate  for  his  schemes  of  coIodL 
zation  (/>a  Ftrtt  IH  78,  6,  and  thereon  Orelli,  Ind,  Legg.  p.  187X  i< 
not  in  itself  decisive,  and  may,  moreover,  have  been  easily  transferred 
by  mistake  from  the  first  African  to  the  second  general  agrarian  law  of 
Satuminus. 

The  fiict  that  Afterwards,  when  Norbanns  was  impeached,  his  im 
peaehment  proceeded  on  the  very  ground  of  the  law  which  he  ha4 
taken  part  in  piggesting,  was  an  ironical  incident  common  in  the  Bomaa 
poUdcal  proceilure  of  this  period  (Cic  Brut.  89,  805)  and  should  nol 
mislead  ns  into  the  belief  that  the  Appuleian  law  was,  like  the  latei 
tWoelian,  a  general  law  of  high  treason.. 
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lellus  waa  r^)eatocl  on  ^  greater  scale  after  tiie  defeats  dt 
Gnaeus  Mallius  and  Quintua  Caepio.  Ono«;  more  Gaiiu 
Marius  CAme  forward^  in  spite  of  the  law  whidi  prohibited 
the  holding  of  the  consulship  more  than  once^  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  supreme  magistracy ;  and  not  only  was  he 
nom  nated  as  consul  and  chazged  with  the  chief  command 
in  the  Gallic  war^  while  he  was  still  in  Africa  at  the  head 
uf  the  army  thwe,  but  he  was  re«invested  with  the  consul* 

ship  for  five   years  in  succession   (d5(^-654). 

This  proceeding,  which  looked  like  an  inten- 
tional mockery  of  the  exclusive  spirk  that  the  nobility  had 
exhibited  in  reference  to  this  very  man  in  all  its  folly  and 
shortsightedness,  was  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ^e  re- 
public, and  in  &et  absolutely  Incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  the  free  constitution  of  Kome.  In  the  Roman  military 
system  in  particular— the  transformation  of  which  from  a 
bui^gesa-militia  into  a  body  of  mercenaries,  begun  in  the 
African  war,  waa  continued  and  completed  by  Marius  dur- 
ing his  five  years  of  a  supreme  command  unlimited  through 
the  exigencies  of  l^e  times  still  more  than  thi*ough  the 
terms  of  his  appointment-*the  profound  traces  of  this  ui>* 
constitutional  commandership-in-«hief  of  the  first  demo- 
cratic general  remained  visible  for  all  times. 

The  new  commander-in-chief,  Gains  Marius,  appeared  in 

650  beyond  the  Alps,  followed  by  a  number  of 
BomaadB*  experienced  officers^- 4imong  whom  the  bold 
fenuTe.  captor  of  Jugurtha,  Lucius  Sulla,  soon  acquired 

fresh  distinction — and  by  a  numerous  host  of  Italian  and 
allied  soldiers.  At  first  he  did  not  find  the  enemy  against 
whom  he  had  been  sent.  The  singular  people,  who  had 
Bouquered  at  Arausio,  had  in  thie  mean  time  (as  we  have 
already  mentioned),  after  plundering  tiie  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  were  carrying 
un  a  desultory  warfare  in  Spain  with  the  brave  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  coast  and  of  the  interior ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Germans  wished  at  their  very  first  appearance  on  the 
nistoric  stage  to  display  their  want  of  persevering  grtsp. 
So  Marius  found  ample  lime  on  the  one  hand  t<  reduce  "ha 
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revolted  Tcctoaages  to  obedience,  to  confirin  afresh  tlM 
warering  fidelity  of  the  subject  Gallic  and  Liguriar.  cantons, 
and  to  obtain  support  and  contingents  within  and  without 
the  Roman  province  from  the  allies  who  were  equally  with 
the  Romans  placed  in  peril  by  the  Cimbri,  such  as  the  Mas* 
•tllotSy  the  Allobroges,  and  the  Sequani ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  discipline  the  army  entrusted  to  him  by  starict 
■nperintendence  and  impartial  justice  towards  all  whether 
high  or  humble,  and  to  prepare  the  soldiers  for  the  more 
serious  labours  of  war  by  marches  and  extensive  works  of 
entrenching — particularly  the  construction  of  a  canal  of  the 
Rhone,  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  Massiliots,  for  faoUi* 
tating  the  transit  of  the  supplies  sent  from  Italy  to  the 
army.  He  maintained  a  strictly  defensive  attitude,  and  did 
not  cross  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  province. 

\t  length,  apparently  in  the  course  of  651,  the  wave  of 
^^  the  Oimbri,  after  having  broken  itself  in  Spain 

Tiie  ciiuinu  on  the  brave  resistance  of  the  native  tribes  and 
and  Hei-  especially  of  the  Celtiberians,  flowed  back  again 
over  the  Pyrenees  and  thence,  as  it  appears, 
passed  aloi^  the  shore  of  the  Athintic  Ocean,  where  every- 
thing from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Seine  submitted  to  the  teni> 
ble  invaders.  There,  on  the  confines  of  the  brave  confede* 
racy  of  the  Belgae,  they  first  encountered  serious  resist- 
ance ;  but  there  also,  while  they  were  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vellocassi  (near  Rouen),  considerable  reinforcements 
reached  them.  Not  only  three  cantons  of  the  Helvetii,  in- 
cluding the  Tigorini  and  Tougeni  who  had  formerly  fought 
gainst  the  Romans  at  the  Graronne,  associated  themselves, 
apparently  about  this  period,  with  the  Cimbri,  but  these 
were  also  joined  by  the  kindred  Teutones  under  their  king 
Teutobod,  who  had  boen  driven  by  events  which  tradition 
has  not  recorded  from  their  home  on  the  Baltic  sea  to  ap> 
[^ear  now  on  the  Seine.*    But  even  the  united  hordes  were 

*  The  view  here  presented  rests  in  the  main  on  the  comparadvel^ 
trustworthy  account  in  the  Epitome  of  Livy  (where  we  should  read 
twtffn  m  QviUlMim  in  VeHoeauia  m  Tnttonia  coniunzeruni)  and  in  Obae- 
i|tteiiB ;  to  the  diarogard  of  authorities  of  lesser  weight,  which  moke  thf 
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.  unable  to  overcome  the  brave  resistance  of  th« 

%o^j re-  Belgae.  The  leaders  accordingly  resolved,  now 
^^  that  their  numbers  were  thus  swelled,  to  enter 
in  all  earnest  on  the  expedition  to  Italy  w^ich  they  had 
several  times  contemplated.  In  order  not  to  encumber 
themselves  with  the  spoil  which  they  had  heretofore  collect* 
ed,  they  left  it  behind  under  the  protection  of  a  divisioii  of 
6^000 men,  which  after  many  wanderings  subsequently  gave 
riie  to  ihe  tribe  of  the  Aduatuci  on  the  Sambre.  But, 
whether  from  the  difficulty  of  findit^  supplies  on  the  Alpine 
routes  or  from  other  reasons,  the  mass  again  broke  up  into 
two  hosts,  one  of  which,  composed  of  the  Qmbri  and  Tigo* 
rini,  was  to  recross  the  Rhine  and  to  invade  Italy  through 
the  passes  of  the  eastern  Alps  already  reconnoi* 
tred  in  641,  and  the  other,  composed  of  the 
newly  arrived  Teutones,  the  Tougeni,  and  t^  Ambrones — 
the  flower  of  the  Cimbrian  host  already  tried  in  the  battle 
of  Arausio*— was  to  invade  Italy  through  Roman  Gaul  and 
102.  the  western  passes.     It.  was  this  second  division, 

^<rpTO?iim  which  in  the  summer  of  652  once  more  crossed 
pfi^ui.  ^YiQ  Rhone  without  hindrance,  and  on  its  left 
bank  resumed,  after  a  pause  of  nearly  three  years,  the 
struggle  with  the  Romans*  Marios  awaited  them  in  a  well 
chosen  and  well  provisioned  camp  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Is^re  with  the  Rhone,  in  which  position  he  intercepted  the 
passage  of  the  barbarians  by  either  of  the  only  two  mili- 
tary routes  to  Italy  then  practicable,  that  over  the  Little 
8t.  Bernard,  and  that  along  the  coast.  The  Teutones  at- 
tacked the  camp  which  obstructed  their  passage ;  for  three 
oonsecutive  days  the  barbarians  assailed  the  Roman  en- 
trenchments, but  their  wild  courage  was  thwarted  by  the  su- 
periority of  the  Romans  in  fortress-warfare  ismd  by  die  pru- 
dence of  the  general.    After  severe  loss  the  bold  arsoclates 

Teutones  tppear  by  the  side  of  the  Cimbri  at  an  earlier  date,  some  of 

them,  snch  as  Appian,  CdL  18,  even  as  early  as  the  battle  of  Noreia. 

Therewith  we  connect  the  notices  in  Caesar  (B,  Q.  i.  88  ;  ii.  4,  29) ;  ai 

the  invasion  of  the  Roman  province  and  of  Italy  by  tbi 

Cimbri  can  only  mean  the  ei^edition  of  66i» 
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leiolved  to  give  up  die  asaaiilt,  and  to  mwdi  onward  ta 
Italy  past  the  camp.  For  six  suooesaive  days  they  conUib 
oed  to  defile— a  proof  of  the  cumbrousness  of  their  bag* 
gage  still  more  than  of  the  immeasity  of  their  nttmbera» 
The  general  permitted  the  march  to  proceed  without  attack- 
ing them«  We  can  easily  understand  i»'hy  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  insulting  inquiries  of  the 
enemy  wliether  the  Romans  had  no  commissions  far  their 
wives  at  home ;  but  the  &cty  that  he  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this  rash  defiling  of  the  barbarian  columns  in  front  of 
the  concentrated  Roman  troops  for  the  purpose  of  attack, 
shows  how  little  he  trusted  his  unpractised  soldiers. 

When  tiie  march  was  over,  he  broke  up  Ins  encampmeat 
and  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  enemy,  preserv- 
AqvM  ing  rigorous  order  and  carefully  entrenching 

^""^^  himself  night  after  night.  The  Teutones,  who 
were  striving  to  gain  the  coast  road,  marching  down  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  reached  the  district  of  A<|«iae  Sextiaei 
followed  by  the  Romans.  The  light  Ligurian  troops  of  the 
Romans,  as  they  were  drawing  water,  here  came  into  coI« 
lision  with  the  Celtic  rearguard,  the  Ambrones ;  the  con- 
flict soon  became  general ;  after  a  hot  struggle  the  Romans 
conqu^ed  and  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  up  to  their 
waggon-stronghold.  This  first  successful  collision  elevated 
the  spirits  of  the  general  as  well  as  of  the  soldiers ;  on  the 
third  day  after  it  Marius  drew  up  his  array  for  a  decisive 
battle  on  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  bore  the  Roman 
eamp.  The  Teutones,  long  impatient  to  measure  diem- 
selves  against  their  antagonists,  immediately  rushed  up  the 
hill  and  began  the  oonfiict.  It  was  severe  and  protracted : 
up  to  midday  the  Germans  stood  like  a  wail ;  but  the  un- 
wonted heat  of  the  Provencal  sun  relaxed  their  energies, 
and  afiilse  alarm  in  their  rear,  where  a  band  oi  Roman 
eamp-boys  ran  forth  from  a  wooded  aviibuscade  with  loud 
shouts,  fiiUy  decided  the  breaking  up  of  the  wavering  ranks. 
The  whole  horde  was  scattered,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  a  foreign  land,  either  put  to  death  or  taken  prisouera 
&mong  the  captives  was  k?ng  Teutobod ;  arnont;  the  killed 
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%  mnltitude  of  women,  who,  not  uDaoquaitted  with  th« 
treatment  which  awaited  them  as  slaves,  had  caused  them^ 
eelvea  to  be  slain  in  desperate  resistance  at  their  waggonti 
or  had  put  themaelyes  to  death  in  captivity,  after  having 
vainly  requested  to  be  dedicated  to  the  servioa 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  saored  virgins  of  Vesta 
^«ummer  of  662). 

Thus  Grttul  wa&  delivered  from  the  Germans ;  and  it  was 
dmiiriaiia  time,  for  their  brother»*in-arms  were  already  on 
iaitdy.  ^iiQ  south  ade  of  the  Alps.  In  alliance  with  the 
Helvetii,  the  Cimbri  had  wil^ut  difficulty  passed  from  the 
Seine  to  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  had  crossed 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  by  the  Brenner  pass,  and  had  de- 
seended  thence  through  the  valleys  of  the  Eisach  and 
Adige  into  the  Italian  plain.  Here  the  consul  Quintus 
Lutatius  Ostulus  was  to  guard  the  passes;  but  not  fully 
acquiunted  with  the  country  and  airaid  of  having  his  flank 
turned,  he  had  not  ventured  to  advance  into  the  Alps,  but 
had  posted  himself  below  Trent  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige,  and  had  secured  in  any  event  his  retreat  to  the  right 
bank  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  When  the  Qmbri* 
ans,  however,  pushed  forward  in  dense  masses  from  the 
mountains,  a  panic  seized  the  Roman  array,  and  legicmaries 
and  horsemen  ran  off,  the  latter  straight  Ibr  the  capital,  the 
former  to  the  nearest  height  which  seemed  to  afford  secur* 
ity.  With  great  difficulty  Gatulus  brought  at  least  the 
greater  portion  of  his  army  by  a  stratagem  back  to  the 
fiTer  and  over  the  bridge,  before  the  enemy,  who  com- 
manded the  upper  course  of  the  Adige  and  were  already 
floating  down  trees  and  beams  against  the  bridge,  succeeded 
in  destroying  it  and  thereby  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
army.  But  the  general  had  to  leave  behind  a  l^on  on 
the  other  bank,  and  the  cowardly  tribune  who  led  it  was 
already  disposed  to  capitulate,  when  the  centuricm  Gnaeus 
Petreius  of  Atina  struck  him  down  and  cut  his  wny  through 
^e  midst  of  the  enemy  to  the  main  army  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige.  Thus  the  army,  and  in  some  degree 
even  the  honour  of  their  arms,  was  saved    b  it  the  oow^ 
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quenoes  of  the  neglect  to  occupy  ihe  passes  and  of  the  too 
hasty  retreat  were  y^  very  seriously  felt.  Catulus  wai 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  and  to 
leave  the  whole  plain  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps  in  th# 
power  of  the  Cimbriy  so  that  communication  was  main> 
tained  with  Aquileia  only  by  sea.  This  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  652,  about  the  same 
lime  when  the  decisive  battle  between  the  Teutcmes  and  th« 
Romans- occurred  at  Aquae  Sextiae.  Had  the  Cimbri  con 
tinued  their  attack  without  interruption,  Rome  might- have 
been  greatly  embarrassed ;  but  on  this  occasion  also  they 
remained  &ithful  to  their  custom  of  resting  in  winter,  and 
all  the  more,  because  the  rich  country,  the  unwonted  quar* 
ters  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  the  warm  baths,  and  the 
new  and  abundant  supplies  for  eating  and  drinking  invited 
them  to  make  themselves  comfortable  for  the  moment. 
Thereby  the  Romans  gained  time  to  encounter  them  with 
united  forces  in  Italy.  It  was  no  season  to  resumed—as  the 
democratic  general  would  perhaps  otherwise  have  don»** 
the  interrupted  seneme  of  conquest  in  Gaul,  which  Gaiua 
Gracchus  had  probably  projected.  From  the  battle-field 
of  Aix  the  victorious  army  was  conducted  to  the  Po ;  and 
after  a  brief  stay  in  the  capital,  where  Marius  refused  the 
triumph  offered  to  him  until  he  had  utterly  subdued  the 
barbarians,  he  arrived  in  person  at  the  united 
armies.  In  the  spring  of  658  they  again  crossed 
the  Po,  50,000  strong,  under  the  consul  Marius  and  the  pro* 
consul  Catulus,  and  marched  against  the  Cimbri,  who  on 
their  part  seem  to  have  marched  up  the  river  with  a  view 
to  cross  the  mighty  stream  at  its  source. 

The  two  armies  met  below  Vereellae  not  &r  from  the 

confluence  of  the  Stfsia  with  the  Po,*  just  at  the 

the  Rail-        spot  where  Hannibal  had  fought  his  first  battle 

line  plain.      ^^  Italian  soil.    The  Cimbri  desired  battle,  and 

*  It  b  injudicious  to  deviate  from  the  traditional  account  and  ta 
transfer  the  field  of  battle  to  Yerona :  in  so  doing  the  fact  is  overlooked 
ihat  a  whole  winter  and  variona  moTdnentB  of  troops  mtervened  b» 
tween  the  conflicts  on  the  Adigs  and  the  deeidve  engagemeiiti  and  thai 
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flcoording  to  their  custom  sent  to  the  Romans  to  settle  ths 
time  and  place  for  it ;  Marius  gratified  them  and  named  the 
next  day — it  was  the  30th  July,  653 — and  the 
Raudine  plain,  a  wide  level  spaoe,  which  the 
soperior  Ronian  cavalry  found  advantageous  for  their  movfr 
meuts.    Here  they  fell  upon  ^  enemy  expecting  them  aad 
yet  taken  liy  surprise ;  for  in  the  dense  morning  mist  the 
Cdtio  cavalry  found  itself  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the 
stronger  cavalry  of  the  Romans  before  it  anticipated  attaok| 
and  was  thereby  thrown  back  upon  the  infiintry  which  was 
just  making  its  dispositions  for  battle.     A  complete  vic- 
tory was  gained  with  slight  loss,  and  the  Cimbri  were  anni- 
hilated.    Those  might  be  deemed  fortunate  who  met  death 
in  the  battle,  as  most  did,  including  the  brave  king  Boiorix ; 
more  fortunate  at  least  than  those  who  afterwards  in  despair 
laid  hands  on  themselves,  or  were  obliged  to  seek  in  the 
slave  market  of  Rome  the  master  who  might  retaliate  on 
the  individual  Northman  for  the  audacity  of  having  coveted 
the  beauteous  south  before  it  was  time.     The  Tigorini^  who 
had  remained  behind  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  with  the 
•view  of  subsequently  following  the  Cimbri,  ran  off  on  the 
news  of  the  defeat  to  their  native  land.    The  human  avi^ 
lanche,  which  for  thirteen  years  had  alarmed  the  nations 
itom.  the  Danube  to  the  Ebro,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Po, 
Tested  beneath  the  sod  or  toiled  under  the  yoke  of  slavery ; 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  German  migrations  had  performed 
•its  duty;   the  homeless  people  of  the  Cimbri  and  theii 
comrades  were  no  more. 

The  political  parties  of  Rome  continued  their  pitifiil 

quarrels  over  the:  carcase,  without    troubling 

Midtiie^    themselves    about    the    great    chapter   in   the 

^^^  world's  history  the  first  page  of  which  was  thus 

€stiilu9,  aooofding  to  express  statement  (Plut  Mar,  24),  had  retreated 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  The  atatements  that  the  Cimbri  were  de- 
feated on  the  Po  (Hier.  Chr(m.\  and  that  they  were  defeated  wher« 
Stllicho  afterwards  defeated  the  Getae,  i.  «.,  at  Oherasco  on  the  T&saroi, 
although  both  inaccorate,  point  at  least  to  Tereeilao  much  rathei  bai 
to  Terona. 
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opened,  without  eveii  giviag  w»y  to  the  pure  feeling  that  on 
this  daj  Rome^s  ariatoents  as  well  aa  Bome*a  democimtt 
had  done  their  duty.  The  rivalry  <^  the  two  generals-^ 
who  were  not  only  political  antagoaiata,  but  were  alec  ael 
at  ▼arianoe  in  a  military  point  of  view  by  the  eo ,  dilfereiil 
feaults  of  the  two  oampaigna  of  the  previoua  year— >brob8 
out  immediately  after  the  battle  in  the  moat  offeomr%  form. 
Catulua  might  with  juatiee  auert  that  the  centre  diviaion 
which  he  oommaaded  had  daeided  the  victory,  and  that  hk 
(roopa  had  captured  tlurty-one  steadards,  while  tho§e  ad 
Marius  had  brought  in  only  two ;  his  aoldiera  led  even  the 
deputies  of  the  town  of  Parma  through  the  heaps  of  tha 
dead  to  ahow  to  them  that  Mariua  had  alain  his  thousand, 
but  Gatulus  his  ten  thousand.  Nevertheleaa  Mariua  wsa 
regarded  as  the  real  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri,  and  justly ; 
not  merely  because  by  virtue  of  his  higher  rank  he  had 
held  the  chief  command  on  the  decisive  day,  and  was  in 
military  gifts  and  experience  beyond  doubt  &r  superior  to 
his  colleague,  but  especially  because  the  second  victory  at 
Vercellaewas  in  fact  rendered  possible  only  by  the  first 
victory  at  Aquae  Sextiae.  But  at  that  period  it  was  con- 
siderations of  political  partisanship  rather  than  of  military 
merit  which  attached  the  glory  of  having  saved  Rome  frooft 
the  Qmbri  and  Teutones  entirely  to  the  name  of  MariuSi 
Catulua  was  a  polished  and  clever  man,  so  graceful  a  speak- 
er that  his  euphonious  language  sounded  almost  like  do^ 
quence,  a  tolerable  writer  of  memoirs  and  occasional  poema, 
and  an  excellent  connoisseur  and  critic  of  art ;  but  he  was 
anything  but  a  man  of  the  people,  and  bis  victory  was  a 
victory  of  the  aristocracy.  The  battles  of  tlie  rough  &rmer 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  raised  to  honour  by  the 
eommon  people  and  had  led  the  common  people  to  victory, 
were  not  merely  defeats  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  but 
ftlso  defeats  of  the  government :  there  were  assodated  with 
them  hopes  fiu*  different  from  that  of  being  able  once  more 
to  carry  on  mercantile  transactions  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Alps  or  to  cultivate  the  fields  without  molestation  on  th« 
other     Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  bloody  corpss 
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or  Gaius  Gracchus  had  been  flung  into  the  Tiber ;  for  twen 
ty  years  the  government  of  the  restored  oligarchy  had  been 
endured  and  cursed ;  still  there  had  risen  no  avenger  fot 
Gracchus,  no  second  master  to  prosecute  the  building  which 
he  had  begun.  There  were  many  who  hated  and  hoped, 
many  of  the  worst  and  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
■tttfee :  was  the  man,  who  knew  how  to  accomplish  this  veii* 
geance  and  these  wishes,  foimd  at  last  in  the  son  of  the  day- 
labourer  of  Arpinum  1  Were  they  really  on  the  Uireehold 
€f  Aa  tOHnttoh  dreaded  and  so-muoh  desired  seoood  mtoIii- 
Hoot 


CHAPTER  VL 

fa  MXtKHn  OF  MARIUS  AT  RBVOLUTIOV  AND  TBS   ATtllOt 

or  DBrsus  at  rsfobm. 

OAint  MABiuSy  the  soil  of  a  poor  day-labourer,  was  boi» 
ui,  in  599  at  the  village  of  Gereatae  then  belongiiig 

^^^'^'^  to  Arpinum,  which  afterwards  obtained  munici- 
pal rights  as  Gereatae  Marianae  and  still  at  the  present  day 
bears  the  name  of  ^  Marius*  home  "  (Gasamare).  He  was 
reared  at  the  plough,  in  circumstances  so  humble  that  they 
seemed  to  preclude  him  from  access  even  to  the  mngibtra- 
cies  of  Arpinum:  he  learned  early — what  he  practised 
afterwards  even  when  a  general — to  bear  hunger  and  thirst, 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and  to  sleep  on 
the  hard  ground.  As  soon  as  his  age  allowed  him,  he  had 
entered  the  army  and  in  the  severe  school  of  the  Spanish 
wars  had  rapidly  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  an  offi- 
cer* In  Scipio's  Numantine  war  be,  at  that  time  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  stern  geperal 
by  the  neatness  with  which  he  kept  his  horse  and  his  ac- 
coutrements, as  well  as  by  his  bravery  in  combat  and  his 
propriety  of  demeanour  in  camp.  He  had  returned  home 
with  honourable  scars  and  warlike  distinctions,  and  with 
the  ardent  wish  to  make  himself  a  name  in  the  career  on 
which  he  had  gloriously  entered;  but,  as  matters  then 
stood,  a  man  of  even  the  highest  merit  could  not  attain 
those  political  offices,  which  alone  led  to  the  higher  military 
posts,  without  wealth  and  without  connections.  The  young 
officer  acquired  both  by  fortunate  commercial  speculations 
and  by  his  union  with  a  maiden  of  the  andent  patrician 
gens  of  the  Julii.    So  by  dint  of  great  efforts  and  afVer 

m  various  rejections  he  succeeded,  in  639,  in  a^ 

taining  the  praetorship,  in  which  he  found  oppor 
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tunity  of  displaying  afresh  his  military  ability  as  governor 
of  Further  Spain.  How  he  thereafter  in  spite  of  the  aris* 
107,  .  tocracy  received  the  consulship  in  647  and,  aa 
»••  iw-i  proconsul  (648,  649),  terminated  the  African 
war ;  and  how,  called  afber  the  calamitous  day  of  Araucdo 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  war  against  the  Germans,  ha 
had  his  consulship  renewed  for  four  successivt 
years  from  650  to  653  (a  thing  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  the  republic)  and  vanquished  and  annihilated 
the  Cimbrians  in  Ciss^pine^  and  the  Teutones  in  TransalpinCi 
Gaul — ^has  been  already  related.  In  his  military  position 
he  had  shown  himself  a  brave  and  upright  man,  who  ad* 
ministered  justice  impartially,  disposed  of  the  spoil  with 
/are  honesty  and  disinterestedness,  and  was  thoroughly  in- 
corruptible ;  a  skilful  organizer,  who  had  brought  the  some- 
what rusty  machinery  of  the  Roman  military  system  once 
more  into  a  state  of  efficiency  ;  an  able  general,  who  kept 
the  soldier  under  discipline  and  withal  in  good  humour  and 
at  the  same  time  won  his  affections  in  comrade-like  intei^ 
course,  but  looked  the  enemy  boldly  in  the  face  and  joined 
issue  with  him  at  the  proper  time.  He  wa9  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  a  man  of  eminent  military  capacity  ;  but  the 
very  respectable  qualities  which  he  possessed  were  quite 
sufficient  under  the  existing  circumstances  to  procure  for 
him  such  a  reputation,  and  by  virtue  of  it  he  had  taken  his 
place  in  a  fashion  of  unparalleled  honour  among  the  consu- 
lars  and  the  triumphators.  But  he  was  none  the  better 
fitted  on  that  account  for  the  brilliant  circle.  His  voice  re- 
mained harsh  and  loud,  and  his  look  wild,  as  if  he  still  saw 
before  him  Libyans  or  Ciuibrians,  and  not  well-bred  and 
refined  colleagues.  That  he  was  superstitious  like  a  genu 
ine  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he  was  induced  to  become  a 
candidate  for  his  fn*st  consulship,  not  by  the  impulse  of  his 
talents,  but  primarily  by  the  utterances  of  an  Etruscan 
hartupex ;  and  that  in  the  campaign  with  the  Teutones  a 
Syrian  prophetess  Martha  lent  the  aid  of  her  oracles  )o  the 
or>uncil  of  war, — these  things  were  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
unaristocratic :  an  such  matters,  then  as  at  all  titrea,  t}yi 
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kigheat  and  lowest  strata  of  society  met.  But  Uie  want  o( 
political  culture  was  unpardonable;  it  was  «reditable|  m 
doubt,  that  he  had  the  skill  to  defeat  the  barbarians,  but 
what  was  to  be  thought  of  a  consul  who  was  so  ignorant  of 
Uie  rules  of  etiquette  as  to  appear  in  triumphal  costume  in 
the  senate!  Ic  other  respects  too  the  plebdan  character 
aliuig  to  him.  He  was  not  merely— according  to  aristo- 
aratio  phraseology — ^a  poor  man,  but,  what  was  worse^  fru- 
gal and  a.  declared  enemy  of  all  bribery  and  corrupticML 
After  the  manner  of  soldiers  he  was  not  nice,  but  was  fond 
of  his  cups,  especially  in  his  later  years ;  he  knew  not  the 
art  of  giving  feasts,  and  kept  a  bad  cook.  It  was  likewise 
awkward  that  the  consular  understood  nothing  but  Latin 
and  had  to  decline  conversing  in  Greek ;  tiiat  he  felt  the 
Greek  plays  wearisome  might  pass — ^he  was  probably  not 
the  only  one  who  did  so— but  to  confess  his  feeling  of 
weariness  was  naive.  Thus  he  remained  throughout  life  a 
countryman  cast  adrift  among  aristocrats,  and  annoyed  by 
the  keenly  felt  sarcasms  and  still  more  keenly  felt  sympsr 
thy  of  his  colleagues,  which  he  had  not  the  selfcommand  to 
despise  as  he  despised  themselves. 

Marius  stood  aloof  from  parties  not  much  less  thiy^ 
PoiHioai  ^^in  society.  The  measures  which  he  carried 
Sto^  "^  '^^  ^^  tribunate  of  the  people  (635>-ia  better 
^^*  control  over  the  delivery  of  the  voting-tablets 

with  a  view  to  do  away  with  the  scandalous  frauds  that 
were  therein  practised,  and  the  prevention  of  extravagant 
proposals  for  largesses  to  the  people  (p.  165) — do  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  party,  least  of  all  that  of  the  democratic, 
but  merely  show  that  he  hated  what  was  unjust  and  irra* 
tional ;  and  how  could  a  man  like  this,  a  farmer  by  birth 
and  a  soldier  by  inclination,  have  been  from  the  first  a  revo- 
lutionist? The  hostile  attacks  of  the  aristocracy  had  nc 
doubt  driven  him  subsequently  into  the  camp  of  the  oppo 
neatM  of  the  government ;  and  there  he  speedily  found  him 
self  elevated  in  the  first  instance  to  be  general  of  the  oppo 
sition  and  destined  perhaps  for  still  higher  things  hereaftw. 
But  thj«  was  fiu*  4nore  the  effect  of  the  stringent  force  of 
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circumstances  and  of  the  general  need  wbi.ch  tl  ;e  opposition 
had  for  a  chief,  than  his  own  work ;  he  h&d  at  any  rate 
-^^  since  his  departure  for  Africa  in  647-8  hardly 

tarried,  in  passing,  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
"''  capital.     It  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  653 

that  he  returned  to  Rome,  victor  alike  over  the  Teutones 
and  over  the  Cimbri,  to  celebrate  his  postponed  triumph 
iiow  with  double  honours — decidedly  the  first  man  in 
Rome,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  novice  in  politics.  It 
was  certain  beyond  dispute,  not  only  that  Marius  had  saved 
Rome,  but  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  saved 
it ;  his  name  was  on  every  one's  lips ;  the  nobles  acknow- 
ledged his  services ;  with  the  people  he  was  more  popular 
than  any  one  before  or  after  him,  popular  alike  by  his  vir- 
tues and  by  his  faults,  by  bis  unaristocratic  disinterested- 
ness no  less  than  by  his  boorish  uncouthness ;  he  was  called 
by  the  multitude  a  third  Romulus  and  a  second  Camillus  ; 
libations  were  poured  forth  to  him  like  the  gods.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  the  head  of  the  peasant's  son  grew  giddy  at 
times  with  all  this  glory  ;  that  he  compared  his  march  from 
Africa  to  Gaul  to  the  victorious  processions  of  Dionysiua 
from  continent  to  continent,  and  had  a  cup — none  of  the 
smallest — ^manufactured  for  his  use  after  the  model  of  that 
of  Bacchus.  There  was  just  as  much  of  hope  as  of  grati- 
tude in  this  delirious  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  which  might 
have  led  astray  a  man  of  colder  blood  and  more  mature 
political  experience.  The  work  of  Marius  seemed  to  his 
admirers  by  no  means  finished.  The  wretched  government 
oppressed  the  land  more  heavily  than  did  the  barbarians : 
on  him,  the  first  man  of  Rome,  the  favourite  of  the  people, 
the  head  of  the  opposition,  devolved  the  task  of  once  more 
delivering  Rome.  It  is  true  that  to  one  who  was  a  rustic 
and  u  soldier  the  political  proceedings  of  the  capital  were 
strange  and  incongruous :  he  spoke  as  ill  as  he  commanded 
well,  and  displayed  a  far  firmer  bearing  in  presence  of  the 
lances  and  swords  of  the  enemy  than  in  presence  of  the 
applause  or  hisses  ot  the  multitude;  but  his  inclinationii 
were  of  little  moment.  The  hopes  of  which  he  was  the 
Vol.  III.— 11 
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object  constrained  him.  His  militarj  and  political  position 
was  such  that,  if  he  would  not  break  with  his  glorious  past, 
if  he  would  not  deceive  the  expectations  of  his  party  and 
in  &ct  of  the  nation,  if  he  would  not  be  unfaithful  to  hit 
own  sense  of  duty,  he  must  check  the  maladministration  of 
public  affairs  and  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  the  res- 
toration ;  and  if  he  only  possessed  the  internal  qualities  of 
a  head  of  the  people,  he  might  certainly  dispense  with  those 
which  he  wanted  as  a  popular  leader. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  newly 
organized  army.     Previously  to  his  time  the 


iniiita^oi^     fundamental  principle  of  the  Servian  constitu* 
*°"  tion — ^by  which  the  levy  was  limited  entirely  to 

the  burgesses  possessed  of  property,  and  the  distinctions  in 
equipment  were  regulated  solely  by  the  property  qualifica- 
tion (i.  132,  397)— had  necessarily  been  in  various  respecta 
relaxed.  The  minimum  census  of  11,000  asses  (£43),  which 
bound  its  possessor  to  enter  the  burgess-army,  had  been 
lowered  to  4,000  (£17 ;  ii.  417).  The  earlier  six  property- 
classes,  distinguished  by  their  respective  armaments,  had 
been  restricted  to  three ;  for,  while  in  accordance  with  the 
Servian  organization  they  selected  the  cavalry  from  the 
wealthiest,  and  the  light-armed  from  the  poorest,  of  those 
liable  to  serve,  they  arranged  the  middle  class,  the  proper 
infantry  of  the  line,  no  longer  according  to  property  but 
according  to  duration  of  service,  in  the  three  divisions  of 
hastatiy  principesy  and  iriarii.  They  had,  moreover,  long 
ago  brought  the  Italian  allies  to  take  part  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  war-service ;  but  in  their  case  too,  just  as  among 
the  Roman  burgesses,  military  duty  was  chiefly  imposed  on 
the  propertied  classes.  Nevertheless  the  Roman  military 
Myst«m  down  to  the  time  of  Marias  rested  in  the  main  on 
that  primitive  organization  of  the  civic  militia.  But  it  was  . 
no  longer  siited  for  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  state,  ; 
The  better  classes  of  society  kept  aloof  more  and  more  ^ 
from  service  in  the  army,  and  the  Roman  and  Italic  middle 
class  in  general  was  disappearing ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  considerable   military   resources  of   the    extra-Italian 
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allies  and  subjects  .lad  become  available^  and  tho  Italian 
proletariate  also,  properly  applied,  afibrded  at  least  a  very 
useful  material  for  military  objects.  The  burgess-cavalry 
(ii.  380),  which  was  meant  to  be  formed  from  the  dass  of 
the  wealthy,  had  practically  given  up  service  in  the  field 
even  before  the  time  of  Marius.  It  is  last  mentioned  as  an 
actual  corps  cParmie  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of 
614,  when  it  drove  the  general  to  despair  by  iH 
insolent  arrogance  and  its  insubordination,  and  a  war  broke 
out  between  the  troopers  and  the  general  waged  on  both 
sides  with  equal  want  of  principle.  In  the  Jugurthine  war 
it  continues  to  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  guard  of  honour 
for  the  general  and  foreign  princes ;  thenceforth  it  wholly 
disappears.  In  like  manner  the  filling  up  of  the  oomple* 
ment  of  the  legions  with  properly  qualified  persons  bound 
to  serve  proved  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  difficult ; 
so  that  exertions,  such  as  were  necessary  after  the  battle  of 
Arausio,  would  have  been  in  all  probability  really  imprao* 
ticable  with  the  retention  of  the  existing  rules  as  to  the 
obligation  of  service.  On  the  other  hand  even  before  the 
time  of  Marius,  especially  in  the  cavalryand  the  light  in- 
&ntry,  extra-Italian  subjects— the  heavy  mounted  troopers 
of  Thrace,  the  light  African  cavalry,  the  excellent  light  ii»- 
&ntry  of  the  nimble  Ligurians,  the  slingers  from  the  Bale* 
ares — ^were  employed  in  daily  increasing  numbers  even  be- 
yond their  own  provinces  for  the  Romah  armies;  and  at 
the  same  time,  while  there  was  a  want  of  qualified  burgess- 
recruits,  the  non-qualified  poorer  bui^esses  pressed  forward 
unbidden  to  enter  the  army  ;  in  fact,  fi:om  the  mass  of  the 
civic  rabble  without  work  or  averse  to  it,  and  from  the  con> 
siderable  advantages  which  the  Roman  warnservice  yielded, 
the  enllsf  ment  of  volunteers  could  not  be  difficult.  It  was 
therefore  simply  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  political 
and  social  changes  in  the  state,  that  its  military  arrange- 
ments should  exhibit  a  transition  from  the  system  of  the 
burgess-levy  to  the  system  of  contingents  and  enlisting ; 
that  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  should  be  mainly  formed 
out  of  the  contingents  of  the  subjects— in  the  Cimbriai 
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(mm^dign,  for  instance,  contingents  were  summoned  from 
M  far  as  Bithynia ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  of 
the  line,  while  the  former  arrangement  of  obliga^on  to 
Kirvioe  was  not  abolished,  every  freebom  burgess  should  at 
the  same  time  be  permitted  voluntarily  to  entei 
the  army,  as  was  first  done  by  Marius  in  647. 
To  this  was  added  the  reducing  the  infantry  of  the  line 
to  a  level,  which  is  likewise  referable  to  Marius.  The  Ro- 
man method  of  aristocratic  classification  had  hitherto  pre< 
vailed  also  within  the  legion.  Each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  velitea,  the  hastatif  the  principea^  and  the  triarii^-OTf 
as  we  may  say,  the  advanced  guard,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  line— had  hitherto  possessed  its  special  qualification 
as  respected  property  or  age  for  service  and  in  great  part 
also  its  own  style  of  equipment ;  each  luid  its  definite  place 
once  for  all  assigned  in  the  order  of  battle ;  each  had  its 
definite  military  rank  and  its  own  standard.  All  these  dis- 
tinctions were  now  superseded.  Any  one  admitted  as  a 
legionary  at  all  needed  no  further  qualification  in  order  to 
serve  in  any  division ;  the  discretion  of  the  officers  alone 
decided  as  to  his  place.  All  distinctions  of  armour  were 
set  aside,  and  consequently  all  recruits  were  uniformly 
trained.  Connected,  doubtless,  with  this  change  were  the 
various  improvements  which  Marius  introduced  in  the 
armament,  the  carrying  of  the  baggage,  and  similar  mat- 
ters, and  which  furnish  an  honourable  evidence  of  his  in- 
flight into  the  practical  details  of  the  businebJ  of  war  and 
of  his  care  for  his  soldiers ;  and  more  especially  the  new 
method  of  drill   devised   by  Publius  Eutilius 

105. 

Bufus  (consul  649)  the  comrade  of  Marius  irv 
the  Af]  lean  war.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  this  method 
eonsiderably  increased  the  military  culture  of  the  individual 
soldier  and  was  essentially  based  upon  the  training  of  the 
future  gladiators  which  was  usual  in  the  figl.  ing-schools  of 
Ihe  time.  The  arrangement  of  the  legion  became  totally 
different  The  thirty  companies  {manipuli)  of  heavy  in- 
&ntry,  \ihi3h — each  in  two  sections  (centuriae)  composed 
respectively  of  sixty  men  in  the  two  first,  and  of  thirty 
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men  in  the  third,  division — ^had  hitherto  formed  the  tactical 
unit,  were  replaced  by  ten  cohorts  {cokoriea)  each  with  its 
o^n  standard  and  each  of  six,  or  often  only  of  five,  sections 
of  one  hundred  men  apiece ;  so  that,  although  at  the  same 
time  1,200  men  were  saved  by  the  suppression  of  the  light 
infitntry  of  the  legion,  yet  the  total  numbers  of  the  legion 
were  raised  firom  4,200  to  6,000  men.  The  custom  of 
fighting  in  three  divisions  was  retained,  but,  while  previous* 
ly  each  division  had  formed  a  distinct  c<>rp8^  it  was  in  future 
left  to  the  general  to  distribute  the  oohorts  of  which  he  had 
the  disposal  in  the  three  lines  as  he  thought  best.  Military 
rank  was  determined  solely  by  the  numerical  order  of  th^ 
soldiers  and  of  the  divisions.  The  four  standards  of  th« 
several  parts  of  the  l^on — the  wolf,  the  ox  with  a  man's 
head,  the  horse,  the  boar — ^which  had  hitherto  probably 
been  carried  before  the  cavalry  and  the  three  divisions  of 
heavy  infantry,  disappeared ;  there  remained  only  the  en* 
signs  of  the  new  cohorts,  and  the  new  standard  which  Ma* 
rius  gave  to  the  legion  as  a  whole — the  silver  eagle.  With- 
in the  legion  every  trace  of  the  previous  civic  and  aristo- 
cratic classification  thus  disappeared,  and  the  only  distinc* 
tions  henceforth  occurring  among  the  legionaries  were 
purely  military ;  but  accidental  circumstances  had  some 
thirty  years  before  this  given  rise  to  a  privileged  division 
of  the  army  alongside  of  the  legions — the  body  guard  of 
the  general.  It  is  traceable  to  the  Numantine  war,  in  which 
Scipio  Aemilianus,  not  furnished  by  the  government  with 
new  troops  as  he  desired,  and  compelled  in  presence  of  an 
utterly  unruly  soldiery  to  have  a  care  of  his  personal  safe- 
ty, had  formed  out  of  volunteers  a  band  of  500  men,  and 
had  afterwards  received  into  it  by  way  of  reward  his  ablest 
soldiers  (p.  29).  This  cohort,  called  that  of  the  friends  ot 
more  usually  that  of  the  head-quarters  {j>raetoriani),  had 
the  duty  of  serving  at  head-quarters  {pr<utorium) ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  it  was  exempt  from  encamping  and 
entrenching  service,  and  enjoyed  higher  pay  and  greatei 
repute. 

This  complete  revolution  in  the  oonatitution  of  the  Bo 
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Political  ito.    ^^^  army  seems  certMnly  in  sabstenoe  to  bavv 
amcaneetf     orkriDsted  not  in  politicaJ,.but  in  military ,  mo 
^^iiit«7  M.     tives ;  and  to  have  been  not  so  much  the  work 
"^  of  an  individual,  least  of  all  of  a  man  of  cal- 

culating arobitiony  as  the  remodeUing  which  the  force  oft 
drcumstances  enjoined  in  institutions  which  had  become 
untenable.  It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem of  inland  enlistment  by  Marius  saved  the  state  in  a 
military  point  of  view  from  destruction,  just  as  several 
centuries  afterwards  Arbogast  and  Stilieho  prolonged  its 
existenee  for  a  time  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  enlist 
laent.  Nevertheless,  it  involved  a  oompIete-Hilthough  not 
yet  developed — political  revolution.  The  republican  con- 
stitution was  essentially  based  on  the  view  that  the  citizen 
was  also  a  soldier,  and  that  the  soldier  was  above  all  a  eit^ 
sen ;  it  was  at  an  end,  so  soon  as  a  soldiep-dass  was  formed. 
To  this  issue  the  new  system  of  drill,  with  its  routine  bor- 
rowed from  the  professional  gladiator,  necessarily  led ;  the 
military  service  became  ^adually  a  profession.  Far  more 
rapid  was  the  effect  g£  the  adn»ission*-though  but  limited 
—of  the  proletariate  to  participate  in  military  service; 
especially  in  connection  with  the  primitive  maxims,  which 
eonoeded  to  the  general  an  arbitrary  right  of  rewarding  his 
soldiers  compatible  only  with  very  solid  republican  instttu* 
tions,  and  gave  to  the  able  and  successful  soldier  a  sort  of 
title  to  demand  from  the  general  a  share  of  the  moveable 
spoil  and  from  the  state  a  portion  of  the  soil  that  had  been 
won«  While  the  burgess  or  farmer  called  out  under  the 
levy  saw  in  military  service  nothing  but  a  burden  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  public  good,  and  in  the  giuns  of  war 
Bothing  but  a  slight  compensation  for  the  far  more  con- 
siderable loss  brought  upon  him  by  serving,  it  was  other- 
wise with  the  enlisted  proletarian.  Not  only  was  he  for 
the  moment  solely  depend^t  upon  bis  pay,  but,  as  theie 
was  no  U6tel  des  Invalides  nor  even  a  poorhouse  to  receive 
him  after  his  discharge,  he  necessarily  desired  for  the  future 
also  to  abide  by  his  standard,  and  not  to  leave  it  otherwise 
than  with  the  establishment  of  his  civic  status.    His  only 
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home  was  the  camp,  his  only  science  war,  his  only  hope  th€ 
general — ^what  this  implied,  is  clear.  When  Marius  after 
the  engagement  on  the  Raudine  plain  unconstitutionallj^ 
gave  Boman  citizenship  nn  the  very  field  of  battle  to  twc 
cohorts  of  Italian  allies  in  a  body  for  their  brave  conducti 
he  justified  himself  afterwards  by  saying  that  amidst  th« 
aoise  of  battle  he  had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  the  voioa 
of  the  laws.  If  once  in  more  important  questions  the  in- 
terest of  the  army  and  that  of  the  general  should  concur  to 
produce  unconstitutional  demands,  who  could  be  security 
that  then  other  laws  also  would  not  cease  to  be  heard  amid 
the  olashing  of  swords  ?  They  had  now  the  standing  army 
the  soldier^class,  the  body-guard ;  as  in  the  civil  constitu 
don,  so  also  in  the  military,  all  the  pillars  of  the  future 
monarchy  were  already  in  existence:  the  monarch  alone 
was  wanting.  When  the  twelve  eagles  circled  round  the 
Palatine  hill,  they  ushered  in  the  Kings;  the  new  eagle 
which  Gains  Marins  bestowed  on  the  legions  proclaimed 
the  advent  of  the  Emperors. 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  Marius  entered  into  the 
brilliant  prospects  which  his  military  and  politi- 
raojeotaof      cal  posltlon  Opened  up  to  him.     It  was  a  sad  and 
^"^  troubled  time.     Men  had  peace,  but  they  did 

not  profit  by  peace ;  the  state  of  things  was  not  now  such 
as  it  had  formerly  been  after  the  first  mighty  onset  of  the 
northern  peoples  on  Borne,  when,  so  soon  as  the  crisis  was 
over,  all  Clergies  were  roused  anew  in  the  fresh  conscious- 
ness of  recovered  health  and  had  by  their  vigorous  develop- 
ment rapidly  and  amply  made  up  for  what  was  lost. 
Every  one  felt  that,  though  able  generals  might  still  ono<» 
and  again  avert  immediate  destruction,  the  commonwealth 
was  only  the  more  surely  on  the  way  to  ruin  under  the 
government  of  the  restored  oligarchy ;  but  every  one  felt 
also  that  the  time  was  past  when  in  such  cases  the*  burgess- 
body  provided  its  own  redress,  and  that  there  was  no 
amendment  so  long  as  the  place  of  Gaius  Gracchus  re^ 
mained  empty.  How  deeply  the  multitude  felt  the  blanl^ 
that  was  left  after  the  disappearance  of  those  two  iUustrl 
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ous  youths  who  had  opened  the  gates  to  reyolution,  and 
how  childishly  in  fact  it  grasped  at  any  shadow  of  a  substi- 
tute, was  shown  by  the  case  of  the  pretended  son  of  Tibei 
rius  Gracchus,  who,  although  the  very  sister  of  the  two 
Gracchi  charged  him  with  fraud  in  the  open  Forum,  wai 
yet  chosen  by  the  people  in  655  as  tribune  solely 
on  acooant  of  his  usurped  name.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  multitude  exulted  in  the  presence  of  Gaius  M» 
rius ;  how  should  it  not  ?  He,  if  any  one,  seemed  the 
proper  man — ^he  was  at  any  rate  the  first  general  and  the 
most  popular  name  of  his  time,  confessedly  brave  and 
upright,  and  recommended  as  regenerator  of  the  state  by 
his  very  position  aloof  from  the  struggles  of  party*  —how 
should  not  the  people,  how  should  not  he  himself,  have 
deemed  that  he  was  so !  Public  opinion  as  decidedly  as 
possible  favoured  the  opposition.  It  was  a  significant  indi- 
cation of  this,  that  the  proposal  to  have  the  vacant  stalls  in 
the  chief  priestly  colleges  filled  up  by  the  burgesses  instead 
of  the  colleges  themselves — which  the  government  had 
145^  frustrated  in  the  comitia  in  609  by  the  sugges- 

^®**  tion  of  religious  scruples — was  carried  in  650 

by  Gnaeus  Domitius  without  the  senate  having  been  able 
even  to  venture  a  serious  resistance.  On  the  whole  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  was  wanted  but  a  chief,  who  should 
give  to  the  opposition  a  firm  rallying  point  and  a  practical 
aim  ;  and  this  was  now  found  in  Marius. 

For  the  execution  of  his  task  two  methods  of  operation 
were  open ;  Marius  might  attempt  to  overthrow  the  oli- 
garchy either  as  imperator  at  the  head  of  the  army,  or  in 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution  for  constitutional 
changes  :  his  own  past  career  pointed  to  the  former  course, 
the  precedent  of  Gracchus  to  the  latter.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  he  did  not  adopt  the  former  plan,  perhaps  did 
not  even  think  of  the  possibility  of  adopting  it.  The  seih 
ate  was  or  seemed  so  powerless  and  helpless,  so  hated  and 
despised,  that  Marius  conceived  himself  scarcely  to  need 
any  other  support  in  opposing  it  than  his  immense  popih 
larity,  but  hoped  in  case  of  necessity  to  find  such  a  sup 
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port,  notwitLstanding  the  dissolution  of  the  army«  \xt  the 
soldiers  discharged  and  waiting  for  their  rewards.  It  is 
probable  that  Marius,  looking  to  Gracchus'  easy  and  appft* 
rently  almost  complete  victory  and  to  his  own  resources 
far  surpassing  those  of  Gracchus,  deemed  the  overthrow  of 
a  constitution  four  hundred  years  old,  and  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  various  habita  and  interests  of  the  body-politio 
arranged  in  a  complicated  hierarchy,  a  far  easier  task  than 
it  was.  But  any  one,  who  looked  more  deeply  into  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  than '  Marius  probably  did, 
might  reflect  that  the  army,  although  in  the  course  of  tran- 
sition from  a  militia  to  a  body  of  mercenaries,  was  still 
during  this  state  of  transition  by  no  means  adapted  for  the 
blind  instrument  of  a  coup  cPitat,  and  that  an  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  resisting  elements  by  military  means  would  have 
probably  increased  the  power  of  resistance  in  his  antago- 
nists. To  mix  up  the  organized  armed  force  in  the  strug- 
gle could  not  but  appear  at  the  first  glance  superfluous  and 
at  the  second  hazardous ;  they  were  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crisis,  and  the  antagonistic  elements  were  still  far 
from  having  reached  their  last,  shortest,  and  simplest  ej- 
pression. 

Marius  therefore  discharged  the  army  after  his  triumph 
The  popular  ^^  accordance  with  the  existing  regulation,  and 
P^'  entered  on  the  course  traced  out  by  Gains  Grac- 

chus for  procuring  supremacy  in  the  state  by  taking  upon 
himself  its  constitutional  magistracies.  In  this  enterprise 
he  found  himself  dependent  for  support  on  what  was  called 
the  popular  party,  and  sought  his  allies  in  its  leaders  for 
the  time  being  all  the  more,  that  the  victorious  general  b^^ 
no  means  possessed  the  gifts  and  experiences  requisite  fof 
the  command  of  the  streets.  Thus  the  democratic  party 
after  long  insignificance  suddenly  regained  political  import- 
ance. It  had,  in  the  long  interval  from  Gains  Gracchus  to 
Marius,  materially  deteriorated.  The  dissatisfaction  with 
the  senatorial  government  was  not  now  perhaps  less  than 
it  was  then ;  but  several  of  the  hopes,  which  had  brought 
to  the  Gracchi  their  most  faithful  adherents,  had  in  tht 

Vol.  III.— 11* 
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meanwhde    been   recognized  as  illusory,  and    tliertv  had 
aprung  up  in  many  minds  a  misgiving  that  this  Grooohan 
Agitation  tended  towards  an  issue  whither  a  very  large  por« 
(ion  of  the  discontented  were  by  no  means  willing  to  follow 
it.    Jn  foot,  amidst  the  chase  and  turmoil  of  twenty  years 
the^  had  bean  rubbed  off  and  worn  away  very  muoh  of 
the  firesh  enthusiasm,  the  steadfast  faith,  Uie  moral  purity 
.    of  effort,  which  mark  the  early  stages  of  revolutions.    But, 
\  if  the  democratic  party  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been 
under  Gains  Gracchus,  the  leaders  of  the  intervening  period 
were  now  as  lar  beneath  their  party  as  Galus  Gracchus  had 
been  exalted  above  it.    This  was  implied  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.    Until  there  should  emerge  a  man  having  the 
boldness  like  Gains  Gracchus  to  grasp  at  the  supremacy  of 
the  state,  the  leaders  could  only  be  stopgaps :  either  politic 
cal  novices,  who  gave  furious  vent  to  their  youthful  love  of 
opposition  and  then,  when  duly  accredited  as  fiery  dedium* 
ers  and  favourite  speakers,  effected  with  more  or  less  dex- 
terity their  retreat  to  the  camp  of  the  government-party ; 
or  people  who  bad  nothing  to  lose  in  respect  of  property 
and  influence  and  little  usually  either  to  gain  or  lose  in  re- 
spect of  honour,  and  who  made  it  their  business  to  obstruct 
and  annoy  the  government  from  personal  exasperation  or 
even  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  creating  a  noise.    To  the 
former  sort  belonged,  for  instance,  Gaius  Memmius  (p 
183)  and  the  weU«known  orator  Lttrius  Grassus,  who  turned 
the  oratorical  laurels  which  theyflld  won  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  to  account  in  the  sequel  as  zealous  partisans 
of  the  government. 

But  the  most  notable  leaders  of  the  popular  party 

,    ^  about  this  time  were  men  of  the  second  sort. 

Such  were  Gaius  Servilius  Glauoia,  called  by 

Cioero  the  Roman  Hyperbolus,  a  vulgar  fellow  of  the  low* 

est  origin  and  of  the  most  shameless  street-eloquence,  but 

effective  and  even  dreaded  by  reason  of  his  pungent  wii  ^ 

and  his  better  and  abler  associate,  Lucius  Appu- 

leius  Saturuinus,  who  even  according  to  th« 

%ooounts  of  his  enemies  vas  a  fiery  and  impn  M'v<i  speaker 
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and  "was  at  least  not  guided  by  motives  of  vulgar  aolfish 
aess.  When  he  was  quaestor,  the  charge  of  the  imports 
tion  of  com  which  had  fallen  to  him  in  the  usual  way  had 
been  withdrawn  from  him  by  decree  of  the  senate,  not  sc 
mudi  perhaps  on  account  of  maladministration,  as  in  order 
to  confer  this — just  at  that  time  popular-^office  on  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  government-party,  Marcus  Scaurus,  raUier 
than  upon  an  unknown  young  man  belongings  to  none  of 
the  ruling  &milies.  This  mortification  had  driven  the  aa- 
piring  and  sensitive  man  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition ; 
and  as  tribune  of  the  people  in  651  he  repaid 
what  he  had  received  with  interest.  One  sCan^ 
dalous  afialr  had  then  followed  hard  upon  another.  He  had 
spoken  in  the  open  market  of  the  briberies  practised  in 
Rome  by  the  envoys  of  king  Mithradates — these  revela- 
tions, compromising  in  the  highest  degree  the  senate,  had 
wellnigh  cost  the  bold  tribuBe  his  life.  He  had  excited  a 
tumult  against  the  conqueror  of  Numidia,  Quintus  Metel* 
_  lus,  when  he  was  a  candidate  fbr  the  censorship 

in  652,  and  kept  lam  besieged  in  the  Capitol  till 
the  equites  liberated  him  not  without  bloodshed;  the  r^ 
taliatory  measure  of  the  censor  Metellus — the  expulsion 
with  infiuny  of  Saturninus  and  of  Glaucia  from  the  senate 
on  occasion  of  the  revision  of  the  senatorial  roll — ^had  only 
miscarried  through  the  remissness  of  the  colleague  assigned 
to  Metellus.  Saturninus  mainly  had  carried  that  excep- 
.tional  commission  against  Caepio  and  his  associates  (p. 
220)  in  spite  of  the  vehement  resistance  of  the  government- 
party  ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  same  he  had  carried  the 
keenly  contested  re-election  of  Marius  as  consul 
for  652.  Saturninus  was  decidedly  the  most 
energetic  enemy  of  the  senate  and  the  most  active  and  elo* 
quent  leader  of  the  popular  party  since  Gains  Gracchus ; 
but  he  was  ^so  violent  and  unscrupulous  beyond  ^y  of 
bis  predecessors,  always  ready  to  descend  into  the  street 
and  to  refute  his  antagonist  with  blows  instead  of  words. 

Such  were  the  two  leaders  ef  the  so-called  populai 
party,  who  now  ma4e  common  cause  with  the  viotoriovui 
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general.    It  was  natural  that  thej  should  do  so ;  their  iii> 
terests  and  aims  coincided,  and  even  in  the  earlier  candid» 
tures  of  Marius  Saturninus  at  least  had  most  decidedly  and 
most  efTectively  taken  his  side.     It  was  agreed 
between  them  that  for  654  Marius  should  Lei 
oonie  a  candidate  for  a  sixth  consulship,  Saturrinus  for  a 
Mcond  tribunate,  Glancia  for  the  praetorship,  in  order  that, 
possessed  of  these  ciices,  they  might  carry  out  the  intend* 
ed  revolution  in  the  state.    The  senate  acquiesced  in  the 
nomination  of  the  less  dangerous  Glaucia,  but  did  what  it 
could  to  hinder  the  election  of  Marius  and  Saturninus,  o : 
at  least  to  associate  with  the  former  a  determined  antago- 
nist in  the  person  of  Quintus  Metellns  as  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.    All  appliances,  lawful  and  unlawftil,  were 
put  in  motion  by  both  parties  ;  but  the  senate  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  arresting  the  dangerous  conspiracy  in  the  bud. 
Marius  did  not  disdain  in  person  to  solicit  votes  and,  it  was 
said,  even  to  purchase  them ;   in  fact,  at  the  tribunician 
elections  when  nine  men  from  the  list  of  the  government- 
party  were  proclaimed,  and  the  tenth  place  seemed  already 
secured  for  a  respectable  man  of  the  same  complexion 
Quintus  Nunnius,  the  latter  was  set  upon  and  slain  by  a 
savage  band,  which  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  composed 
of  discharged  soldiers  of  Marius.     Thus  the  conspirators 
gained  their  object,  although  by  the  most  violent  means. 
Marius  was  chosen  as  consul,  Glaucia  as  praetor,  Saturni- 
nus as  tribune  of  the  people  for  654 ;  the  sec- 
ond consular  place  was  obtained  not  by  Quin- 
tus Metellus,  but  by  an  insignificant  man,  Lucius  Valerius 
Flaccus  :  the  confederates  might  proceed  to  put  into  execu- 
tion the  further  schemes  which  they  contempla- 
ted and  to  complete  the  work  broken  off  in  633. 
Let  us  recall  the  objects  which  Gains  Gracchus  pursued| 
The  Appu-      **^^  ^^®  means  by  which  he  pursued  them.     Hii 
kdAB  lAwiB.      object  was  to  break  down  the  oligarchy  within 
and  without.     He  aimed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  magistrates  which  had  become  completely  dcv 
pendent  on  the  senate  to  its  original  sovereign  rights,  and 
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to  re-oonvert  the  senatorial  assembly  from  a  governing  inic 
A  deliberative  board  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  aristocratic  division  of  the  state  into  the  three  classef 
of  the  ruling  burgesses,  the  Italian  allies,  and  the  subjects^ 
by  the  gradual  equalization  of  those  distinctions  which  wer« 
incompatible  with  a  government  not  oligarchical.  These 
ideas  the  three  confederates  revived  in  the  colonial  laws, 
1^  which  Satuminus  as  tribune  of  the  people  had 

partly  introduced  already  (651),  partly  now 
introduced  (654).*  As  early  as  the  former  year 
the  interrupted  distribution  of  the  Carthaginian  territory 
had  been  resumed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers 
of  Marius — ^not  the  burgesses  only  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
also  the  Italian  allies — ^and  each  of  these  veterans  had  been 
promised  an  allotment  of  100  iugera,  or  about  five  times 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  Italian  farm,  in  the  province  of 
Africa.  Now  not  only  was  the  provincial  land  already 
available  claimed  in  its  widest  extent  for  the  Romano-Italian 
emigration,  but  also  all  the  land  of  the  still  independent 
Celtic  tribes  beyond  the  Alps,  by  virtue  of  the  legal  fiction 
that  through  the  conquest  of  the  Cimbri  all  the  territory 
occupied  by  these  had  been  acquired  de  jure  by  the  Ro* 
mans.  Gaius  Marius  was  called  to  conduct  the  assignations 
of  land  and  the  farther  measures  that  might  appear  neces^ 
sary  in  this  behalf;  and  the  temple-treasures  of  Tolosa, 
which  had  been  embezzled  but  were  refunded  or  had  still  to 
be  refunded  by  the  guilty  aristocrats,  were  destined  for  the 
new  recipients  of  lands.  This  law  therefore  not  only  re- 
vived the  plans  of  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  pro- 

*  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  exactly  what  belongs  to  the  first 

And  what  to  the  second  tribunate  of  Satuminus ;  the  more  especially, 

•8  in  both  he  evidently  followed  out  the  same  Gracchan  tendencies. 

The  African  agrarian  law  is  definitely  placed  by  the  treatise  De  Virii 

IIL  78,  1  in  661 ;  and  this  date  accords  with  the  termina- 

103 

tion,  which  had  taken  place  just  shortly  before,  of  the 
Jugui  thins  war.  The  second  agrarian  law  belongs  beyond  doubt  to 
100.  ^^^*    '^^  treason-law  and  the  corn-law  have  been  onlj 

103.  conjecturally  placed,  the  forrner  in  661  (p.  226),  the  lattef 

*~-  in  664. 
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jeots  of  Tnmsalpine  and  transmarine  ooloaizaUoOy  vhiol 
6uu8  Oraochua  and  flaoeua  had  sketched,  on  the  most  ex 
tensive  scale ;  but,  by  admitting  the  Italians  along  with  th« 
Romans  to  emigration  and  yet  undoubtedly  prescribing  the 
erection  of  all  the  new  communities  as  burgessHXiloniea,  \\ 
fbrmed  a  first  step  towards  satisfying  the  claims — ^to  «bi<^' 
it  was  so  difficult  to  give  effect,  and  which  yet  could  not  be 
fay  the  long  run  refused--of  the  Italians  to  be  placed  on  m 
equality  with  the  Romans.  First  of  all,  however,  if  the 
law  passed  and  Marius  was  called  to  the  independent  carry- 
ing out  of  these  immense  schemes  of  conquest  and  assigna* 
tion,  he  would  become  practically — until  those  plans  should 
be  realized  or  rather,  considering  their  indefinite  and  un« 
limited  character,  for  his  lifetime — ^monarch  of  Rome ;  with 
which  view  it  may  be  presumed  that  Marius  intended  to 
have  his  consulship  annually  renewed,  like  the  tribunate  of 
Gracchus.  But,  amidst  the  agreement  of  the  political  posi- 
tions marked  out  for  the  younger  Gracchus  and  lor  Marius 
in  all  other  essential  particulars,  there  was  yet  a  very  mate* 
rial  distinction  between  the  land-assigning  tribune  and  the 
land-assigning  consul  in  the  fact,  that  the  former  was  to 
occupy  a  purely  civil  position,  the  latter  a  military  position 
as  well ;  a  distinction,  which  partly  but  by  no  means  solely 
arose  out  of  the  personal  circumstances  under  which  the 
two  men  had  risen  to  the  head  of  the  state. 

While  such  was  the  nature  of  the  aim  which  Marius 
and  his  comrades  had  proposed  to  themselves,  the  next 
question  related  to  the  means  by  which  they  purposed  to 
break  down  the  resistance — that  might  be  anticipated  to  be 
obstinate— of  the  government  party.  Gains  Gracchus  had 
fought  his  battles  with  the  aid  of  the  capitalist  class  and 
the  proletariate.  His  successors  did  not  neglect  to  make 
advances  likewise  to  these.  The  equites  were  not  only  left 
in  possession  of  the  tribunals,  but  their  power  as  jurymen 
was  considerably  increased,  partly  by  a  stricter  ordinance 
regarding  the  standing  commission— especially  important 
to  the  mercblints — as  to  extortions  on  tbe  part  of  the  puly 
lie  magistrates  in  the  provimef,  which  Glaucia  carried  prob- 
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•bly  in  this  year,  partly  bj  the  special  tribunal,  appointed 
doubtless  as  early  as  651  on  the  proposal  of 
Saturninus,  respecting  the  embezzlements  and 
otner  official  malversations  that  had  occurred  during  \hi 
Cimb:lan  commotion  in  Gaul.  For  the  benefit,  moreoyer 
of  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  the  sum  below  coat  pricey 
which  hitherto  had  to  be  paid  on  occasion  of  the  di8tribu« 
lions  of  grain  for  the  madiut,  wss  lowered  from  6j^  asaes  to 
a  mere  nominal  charge  of  f  of  an  as.  But  although  they 
did  not  despise  the  alliance  with  the  equites  and  the  prole- 
tariate of  the  capital,  the  real  power  by  which  the  confede* 
rates  enforced  their  measures  lay  not  in  these,  but  in  th« 
discharged  soldiers  of  the  Marian  army,  who  for  that  very 
reason  had  been  provided  fbr  in  the  colonial  laws  them- 
selves after  so  extravag»it  a  fashion.  In  this  also  was 
evinced  the  predominating  military  character^  which  forms 
the  chief  distinction  between  this  attempt  at  revolution  and 
that  whidi  preceded  it. 

They  went  to  work  accordingly.  The  com  and  colonial 
laws  encountered,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
ee^^t  keenest  opposition  from  the  government*  They 
the  votiiig.  proved  in  the  senate  by  striking  figures,  that  the 
former  must  make  the  public  treasury  bankrupt;  Satur^ 
ninus  did  not  trouble  himself  about  that.  They  brought 
tribunician  intercession  to  bear  against  both  laws ;  Satur- 
ninus  ordered  the  voting  to  go  on.  They  informed  the 
magistrates  presiding  at  the  voting  that  a  peal  of  thunder 
had  been  heard,  a  portent  by  which  according  to  ancient 
belief  the  gods  enjoined  the  dismissal  of  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  Satuminus  remarked  to  the  messengers  that  the  sen- 
ate would  do  well  to  keep  quiet,  otherwise  the  thundei 
might  very  easily  be  followed  by  hail.  Lastly  the  urban 
quaestor,  Quintus  Caepio,  the  son,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
the  general  condemned  throe  years  before,*  and  like  his 

*  All  indications  point  to  this  conclusion.     The  elder  Quintal 

MM     KM.  ^^o  ^^  consul  in  648,  the  younger  quaestor  in  661  or 

148 .  664,  the  former  consequently  was  bom  about  or  before  606, 

^''  the  latter  about  624  or  627.    The  fact  that  the  former  died 
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fhther  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  popular  party,  with  a 
band  Of  devoted  partisans  dispersed  the  comitia  by  vio- 
le&oe.  But  the  hardy  soldiers  of  Marias,  who  had  flocked 
in  crowds  to  Rome  to  vote  on  this  occasion,  quickly  rallied 
and  dispersed  the  city  bands,  and  on  the  voting  ground 
thus  reconquered  the  vote  on  the  Appuleian  laws  was  suo 
oessfuUy  brought  to  an  end.  The  scandal  was  grievous; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  question  whether  the  senate  would 
comply  with  the  clause  of  the  law  that  within  five  dayp 
after  its  passing  every  senator  should  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
his  senatorial  seat  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  observe  it,  all 
the  senators  took  the  oath  with  the  single  exception  of 
Quintus  Metelius,  who  preferred  to  go  into  exile.  Marius 
and  Saturninus  were  not  displeased  to  see  the  best  general 
and  the  ablest  man  among  their  opponents  removed  from 
the  state  by  voluntary  banishments 

Their  object  seemed  to  be  attained ;  but  even  now  to 
The&iiof  those  who  saw  more  clearly  the  enterprise  could 
tionSy*^*"  not  appear  other  than  a  failure.  The  cause  of 
^■^*  the  fkilure  lay  mainly  in  the  awkward  alliance 

between  a  politically  incapable  general  and  a  street-dema- 
gogue, able  but  recklessly  violent,  and  filled  with  passion 
rather  than  with  the  aims  of  a  statesman.  They  had  agreed 
excellently,  so  long  as  the.  question  related  to  their  plans 
alone.  But  when  the  plans  came  to  be  executed,  it  was 
very  soon  apparent  that  the  celebrated  general  was  in  poli- 
tics a  mere  incapable ;  that  his  ambition  was  that  of  the 
farmer  who  would  cope  with  and,  if  possible,  surpass  the 
aristocrats  in  titles,  and  not  that  of  the  statesman  who  Je- 
lires  to  govern  because  he  feels  within  him  the  power  to  do 
io ;  that  every  enterprise,  which,  was  based  on  his  personal 
standing  as  a  politician,  must  necessarily  uvea  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  be  ruined  b/  himself. 

witlioiit  leaTing  sons  (Strabo,  iv.  188),  is  not  iDConristent  with  this  ficw. 
for  tb)  younger  Caepio  fell  in  664,  and  the  elder,  wht 
ended  lis  life  in  exile  at  Smyrna,  may  very  well  hat «  rar 

fWvdhim. 
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He  knew  neither  the  art  of  gaining  his  antagonists,  nor 
that  of  keeping  his  own  party  in  subjection, 
c?£eviioie  The  opposition  against  him  and  his  comradei 
*''"^^'"*^'  was  even  of  itself  sufficiently  considerable ;  foi 
not  only  did  the  government  party  belong  to  it  in  a  body, 
out  also  a  great  part  of  the  burgesses,  who  g'uarded  with 
iealous  eyes  their  exclusive  privileges  against  the  Italians ; 
and  by  <be  course  which  things  took  the  whole  class  of  the 
wealthy  w*is  also  driven  over  to  the  government.  Satur- 
ninus  and  Glaucia  were  from  the  first  masters  and  servants 
of  the  proletariate  and  therefore  not  at  all  on  a  good  foot- 
ing with  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  which  had  no  objection 
now  and  then  to  check  the  senate  by  means  of  the  rabble, 
but  had  no  liking  for  street-riots  and  violent  outrages.  As 
early  as  the  first  tribunate  of  Saturninus  his  armed  bands 
had  their  skirmishes  with  the  equites ;  the  vehement  oppo- 
sition which  his  election  as  tribune  for  654  en- 
countered shows  clearly  how  small  was  the 
party  favourable  to  him.  It  should  have  been  the  en- 
deavour of  Marius  to  avail  himself  of  the  dangerous  help 
of  such  associates  only  in  moderation,  and  to  convince  all 
and  sundry  that  they  were  destined  not  to  rule,  but  to  serve 
him  as  their  ruler.  As  he  did  precisely  the  contrary,  and 
the  matter  came  to  look  quite  as  if  the  object  was  to  place 
the  government  in  the  hands  not  of  an  intelligent  and  vigor- 
ous master,  but  of  e  mere  canaille^  the  men  of  material 
interests,  terrified  to  death  at  the  prospect  of  such  confu- 
sion, again  attached  themselves  closely  to  the  senate  in 
presence  of  this  common  danger.  While  Gaius  Gracchus, 
clearly  perceiving  that  no  government  could  be  overthrown 
by  means  of  the  proletariate  alone,  had  especially  sought 
to  gain  over  to  his  side  the  propertied  classes,  those  who 
desired  to  continue  his  work  began  by  producing  a  recon* 
eiliation  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeoisie. 

But  the  ruin  of  the  enterprise  was  brought  about,  still 
vaxianoe  more  rapidly  than  by  this  reconciliation  of  ene* 
KaiioBaod  mies,  through  the  dissension  which  the  mor« 
Kognea.  than  ambiguoas  behaviour  of  Marius  necessarily 
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produced  among  its  promoters,  Whilo  the  decisive  pro- 
posals were  brought  forward  by  his  associates  and  carried 
aA;er  a  struggle  by  his  soldiers,  Marius  maintained  an  atti 
tude  wholly  passive,  as  if  the  political  leader  was  not  bound 
quite  as  much  as  the  military,  when  the  brunt  of  battle 
(same,  to  present  himself  everywhere  and  foremost  in  per 
sou.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  was  terrified  at,  and  fled  from 
the  presence  o^  the  spirits  which  he  had  himself  evoked. 
AVhen  his  associates  resorted  to  expedients  which  an  hon- 
ourable man  could  not  approve,  but  without  whidi  in  &ct 
the  object  of  their  efforts  could  not  be  attained,  he  attempt^ 
ed,  in  the  fashion  usual  with  men  whose  ideas  of  political 
morality  are  confused,  to  wash  his  hands  of  participation  vo 
those  crimes  and  at  the  same  time  to  profit  by  their  results. 
There  is  a  story  that  the  general  once  conducted  secret 
negotiations  in  two  different  apartments  of  his  house,  with 
Satuminus  and  his  partisans  in  the  one,  and  with  the  depu* 
ties  of  the  oligarchy  in  the  other,  talking  with  the  former 
of  striking  a  blow  against  the  senate,  and  with  the  latter  of 
interfering  against  the  revolt,  and  that  under  a  pretext 
which  was  in  keeping  with  the  anxiety  of  the  situation  he 
went  to  and  fro  between  the  two  conferences — ^a  story  as 
certainly  invented,  and  as  certainly  appropriate,  as  any  in- 
cident in  Aristophanes.  The  ambiguous  attitude  of  Marius 
became  notorious  in  the  question  of  the  oath.  At  first  ha 
seemed  as  though  he  would  himself  refuse  the  oath  required 
by  the  Appuleian  laws  on  account  of  the  informalities  that 
had  occurred  at  thoir  passing,  and  then  swore  it  with  the 
reservation,  **  so  fai  as  the  laws  were  really  valid ; "  a 
reservation  which  annulled  the  oath  itself,  and  which  of 
oourse  all  the  senators  likewise  adopted  in  swearing,  so  thai 
by  this  mode  of  taking  the  oath  the  validity  of  the  laws 
was  not  secured,  but  on  the  contrary  was  for  the  first  time 
really  called  in  question. 

The  consequences  of  this  behaviaar— -stupid  beyond  par 
allel— K)n  the  part  of  the  celebrated  general  soon  developed 
themselves.  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  had  not  undertaken 
the  revolution  atid  procured  for  Marius  the  supremacy  ol 
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the  state,  in  order  that  they  might  be  disowned  and  sacri- 
ficed by  him  ;  if  Glaueia,  the  favourite  jester  of  the  people, 
had  hitherto  lavished  on  Marius  the  gayest  flowers  of  his 
jovial  eloquence,  the  garlands  which  he  now  wove  for  him 
were  by  do  means  redolent  of  roses  and  violets.  A  total 
rupture  took  place,  by  which  both  parties  were  lost ;  for 
Marius  had  not  a  footitig  sufficiently  firm  singly  to  maioi- 
tain  the  colonial  law  whidi  he  had  himself  called  in  ques* 
tion  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  position  wliich  it  assigned 
to  him,  nor  were  Saturninus  and  Glauoia  in  a  condition  to 
continue  on  their  own  account  the  work  which  Marius  had 
begun. 

But  the  two  demagogues  were  so  compromised  that 
Saturniniu  ^^^7  could  uot  recede ;  they  had  no  alternative 
*******^  save  to  resign  their  offices  in  the  usual  way  and 
thereby  to  deliver  themselves  with  their  hands  bound  to 
tiieir  exasperated  opponents,  or  now  to  grasp  the  sceptre 
for  themselves,  although  they  felt  that  they  could  not  bear 
its  w^eight.  They  resolved  on  the  latter  course ;  Saturni- 
nus would  come  forward  once  more  as  a  candidate  for  the 
tribunate  of  the  people  for  655,  Glaucia,  although 
praetor  and  not  eligible  for  the  consulship  till 
two  years  had  elapsed,  would  become  a  candidate  for  the 
latter,  in  fact  the  tribunician  elections  were  decided  thor- 
oughly to  their  mind,  and  the  attempt  of  Marius  to  prevent 
the  spurious  Tiberius  Gracchus  from  soliciting  the  tribune- 
ship  served  only  to  show  the  celebrated  man  what  was  now 
the  worth  of  his  popularity ;  the  multitude  broke  the  doors 
of  the  prison  in  which  Gracchus  was  confined,  bore  him  in 
triumph  through  the  streets,  and  elected  him  by  a  great 
majority  as  their  tribune.  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  sought 
to  control  the  more  important  consular  election  by  the  ex- 
pedient for  the  removal  of  inconvenient  competitors  which 
ftiad  been  tried  in  the  previous  year ;  the  counter-candidate 
of  the  government-party,  Gaius  Memroius — the  same  who 
sleven  years  before  had  led  the  opposition  agwnst  them 
flatnrnfAw  (P-  183)— was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  band  of 
*'^*^*^         ruffian^s  and  beaten  to  death.    But  the  govern 
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men Vpart}  had  only  waited  for  a  striking  event  of  this  sort 
in  order  to  employ  force.  The  senate  required  the  consul 
Graius  Marius  to  interfere,  and  the  latter  in  reality  professed 
his  readiness  now  to  draw  in  behalf  of  the  coi^6ervati\  i 
party  the  sword,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  demoo 
racy  and  had  promised  to  wield  in  its  favour.  The  young 
men  were  hastily  called  out,  equipped  witJi  arms  from  the 
public  buildings,  and  drawn  up  in  military  array  ;  the  sen- 
ate  itself  appeared  under  arms  in  the  Forum,  with  its  vene* 
rable  chief  Marcus  Scaurus  at  its  head.  The  opposite  party 
were  perhaps  superior  in  a  street-riot,  but  were  not  prepared 
for  such  an  attack ;  they  had  to  defend  themselves  as  they 
could.  They  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prisons,  and 
called  the  slaves  to  liberty  and  to  arms ;  they  proclaimed 
— so  it  was  said  at  any  rate — Saturninus  as  king  or  general ; 
on  the  day  when  the  new  tribunes  of  the  people  had  to 
enter  on  their  office,  the  10th  of  December  654^ 
a  battle  occurred  in  the  great  market-place — the 


first  which  had  ever  been  fought  within  the  walls  of  the 
capital.  The  issue  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The 
Populares  were  beaten  and  driven  up  to  the  Capitol,  where 
and  oyer-  ^^^  Supply  of  water  was  cut  off  from  them  and 
powered.  ^^y  yierQ  thus  compelled  to  surrender.  Marius, 
who  held  the  chief  command,  would  gladly  have  saved  the 
lives  of  his  former  allies  who  were  now  his  prisoners; 
Saturninus  proclaimed  to  the  multitude  that  all  whidi  he 
had  proposed  had  been  done  in  concert  with  the  consul  * 
even  a  worse  man  than  Marius  was  could  not  but  shudder 
at  the  inglorious  part  which  he  played  on  this  day.  But  he 
had  long  ceased  to  be  master  of  affairs.  Without  orders 
the  young  nobles  climbed  the  roof  of  the  senate-house  in 
the  Forum  where  the  prisoners  were  temporarily  confined, 
stripped  off  the  tiles,  and  with  these  stoned  their  victims. 
Thus  Saturninus  perished  with  most  o^  the  more  notable 
prisoners.  Glaucia  was  found  in  a  lurking-plaoe  and  like- 
wise put  to  death.  Without  trial  or  sentence  there  died  on 
this  day  four  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people — a  praetor, 
a  quaestor,  and  two  tribunes  of  the  people — ^and  a  numbet 
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of  other  well-known  men,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  good 
families.  In  spite  of  the  grave  faults  by  which  the  chiefs 
had  invited  on  themselves  this  bloody  retribution,  we  ma\ 
nevertheless  lament  them  :  they  fell  like  advanced  posti^ 
which  are  left  unsupported  by  the  main  army  and  are  forced 
to  perish  without  object  in  a  conflict  of  despair. 

Never  had  the  government-party  achieved  a  more  com* 
plete  victory,  never  had  the  opposition  suifered 
of  the  gov-      a  more  severe  defeat,  than  on  this  10th  of  De- 
exBmen  cember.     It  was  the  least  part  of  the  success 

that  they  had  got  rid  of  some  troublesome  brawlers,  whose 
places  might  be  supplied  any  day  by  associates  of  a  like 
stamp ;  it  was  of  greater  moment  that  the  only  man,  who 
was  then  in  a  position  to  become  dangerous  to  the  govern- 
ment, had  publicly  and  completely  effected  his  own  annihi- 
lation ;  and  most  important  of  all  that  the  two  elements  of 
the  opposition,  the  capitalist  order  and  the  proletariate, 
emerged  from  the  strife  wholly  at  variance.     It  is  true 
that  this  was  not  the  work  of  the  government ;  the  fabric 
which  had  been  put  together  by  the  adroit  hands  of  Gaius 
Gracchus  had  been  broken  up,  partly  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, partly  aiid  especially  by  the  coarse  and  boorish 
management  of  his  incapable  successor ;  but  in  the  result 
it  mattered  not  whether  calculation  or  good  fortune  helped 
the  government  to  its  victory.     A  more  pitiful 
uticftUy  im-     position  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  hero  of  Aquae  and  Vercellae  after 
such  a  downfall — all  the  more  pitiful,  because  people  could 
not  but  compare  it  with  the  ^lat  which  only  a  few  months 
before  surrounded  the  same  man.     No  one  either  on  the 
aristocratic  or  the  democratic  side  any  longer  thought  of 
the  victorious  general  on  occasion  of  filling  up  the  magis- 
traded ;  the  hero  of  six  consulships  could  not  even  venture 
to  become  a  candidate  in  656  for  the  censorship. 
He  went  away  to  the  East,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  ftilfilling  a  vow  there,  but  in  reality  that  he 
might  not  be  a  witness  of  the  triumphant  return  of  his 
moital  foe  Quintus  Metellus ;  he  was  suffered  to  go.     He 
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returned  and  opened  his  house;  his  halls  stood  empty.  H« 
always  hoped  that  conflicts  and  battles  would  occur  and  that 
the  people  would  once  nY^re  need  his  expmenced  arm ;  h% 
thought  to  provide  himself  with  an  opportunity  for  war  in 
the  East,  where  the  Romans  might  certainly  have  found 
sufficient  occasion  for  .energetic  interference.  But  this  alsc 
miscarried,  lilce  every  other  of  his  wishes ;  profound  peace 
continued  to  prevail.  Yet  the  longing  after  honours  once 
aroused  within  him,  the  oftener  it  was  disappointed,  ate  the 
more  deeply  into  his  mind.  Superstitious  as  he  was,  he 
cherished  in  his  breast  an  old  oracular  saying  which  had 
promised  him  seven  consulships,  and  in  gloomy  meditatioH 
brooded  over  the  means  by  which  this  utterance  was  to 
obtain  its  fulfilment  and  he  to  obtain  his  revenge,  while  he 
appeared  to  all,  himself  alone  excepted,  insignificant  and 
innocuous. 

Still  more  important  in  its  consequences  than  the  set* 
ting  aside  of  the  dangerous  man  was  the  deep 
equestrian       exasperation  against  the  Populares,  as  they  were 
'*'^^'  called,  which  the  insurrection  of  Saturninus  lefl 

behind  in  the  party  of  material  interests.  With  the  most 
remorseless  severity  the  equestrian  tribunals  condemned 
every  one  who  professed  oppositional  views ;  Sextus  Titius, 
for  instance,  was  condemned  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
agrarian  law  as  because  he  had  in  his  house  a  statue  of 
Saturninus ;  Gains  Appuleius  Decianus  was  condemned, 
because  he  had  as  tribune  of  the  people  characterized  the 
proceedings  against  Saturninus  as  illegal.  Even  for  earlier 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  Populares  on  the  aristocracy  satis- 
faction was  now  demanded,  not  without  prospect  of  success, 
before  the  equestrian  tribunals.  Because  Gaius  Norbanua 
had  eight  years  previously  in  concert  with  Saturninus  driven 
the  consular  Quintus  Caepio  into  exile  (p.  2^) 
he  was  now  (659)  under  his  own  law  accused  of 
high  treason,  and  the  jurymen  hesitated  long — ^not  whether 
the  accused  was  guilty  or  innocent,  but  whether  his  ally 
Saturninus  or  his  enemy  Caepio  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
more  deserving  of  their  hate — till  at  last  they  decided  fo» 
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acquittal.  Even  if  people  were  not  more  favouitilily  dis- 
posed towards  the  government  in  itself  than  before,  yet, 
after  having  found  themselves,  although  but  for  a  ni  oment, 
on  the  verge  of  a  real  mob-rule,  all  men  who  had  anything 
tiO  lose  could  not  but  look  on  the  existing  government  m  a 
different  light ;  it  was  notoriously  wretched  and  pernicious 
for  the  state,  but  the  anxious  dread  of  the  still  mon 
wretched  and  still  more  pernicious  government  of  the  pro- 
letariate had  conferred  on  it  a  relative  value.  The  current 
now  set  so  much  in  that  direction  that  the  multitude  tore  ii\ 
pieces  a  tribune  of  the  people  who  had  ventured  to  post 
pone  the  return  of  Quintus  Metellus,  and  the  democrats 
began  to  seek  their  safety  in  league  with  murderers  and 
poisoners — ridding  themselves,  for  example,  of  the  hated 
Metellus  by  poison — or  even  in  league  with  the  public 
enemy,  several  of  them  already  taking  refuge  at  the  court 
of  king  Mithradates  who  was  secretly  preparing  for  war 
against  Rome.  External  relations  also  assumed  an  aspect 
favourable  for  the  government.  The  Roman  arms  were 
employed  but  little  in  the  period  from  the  Cimbrian  to  the 
Social  war,  but  everywhere  with  honour.  The  only  serious 
conflict  was  in  Spain,  where,  during  the  recent 
years  so  trying  for  Rome  (649  seq,)^  the  Lusi- 
tanians  and  Celtiberians  had  risen  with  unwonted  vehemence 
against  the  Romans.  In  the  years  656-661  the 
consul  Titus  Didius  in  the  northern  and  the  con- 
sul Publius  Crassus  in  the  southern  province  not  only  re- 
established with  valour  and  good  fortune  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Roman  arms,  but  also  razed  the  refractory  towns  and, 
where  it  seemed  necessary,  transplanted  the  population  of 
the  strong  towns  among  the  mountains  to  the  plains.  We 
shall  show  in  the  sequel  that  about  the  same  time  the  Ro- 
man government  again  directed  its  attention  to  the  East 
which  had  been  for  a  generation  neglected,  and  displayed 
greater  energy  than  had  been  heard  of  for  long  in  Cyrene, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  Never  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  had  the  government  of  the  restoration  been 
so  firmly  established,  or  so  popular.    Consular  lawf  weM 
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pubstitiitcd  for  tribunician ;  restrictions  on  liberty  replaced 
measures  of  progress.  The  cancelling  of  the  laws  of  Satur- 
ninus  was  a  matter  of  course ;  the  transmarine  colonies  of 
Marius  disappeared  down  to  a  single  petty  settlement  on 
the  barbarous  island  of  Corsica.  When  the  tribune  of  the 
people  Sextus  Titius — a  caricatured  Alcibiades,  who  was 
greater  in  dancing  and  ball-playing  than  in  politics,  and 
whose  most  eminent  talent  consisted  in  breaking  the  images 
of  the  gods  in  the  streets  at  night — re-introduced  and  car- 
ried  the  Appuleian  agrarian  law  in  655,  the  sen- 
ate was  able  to  annul  the  new  law  on  a  religious 
pretext  without  any  one  even  attempting  to  defend  it ;  the 
author  of  it  was  punished,  as  we  have'  already  mentioned, 
by  the  equites  in  their  tribunals.  Next  year 
(056)  a  law  brought  in  by  the  two  consuls  made 
the  usual  seven  days'  interval  between  the  introduction  and 
the  passing  of  a  project  of  law  obligatory,  and  forbade  the 
combination  of  several  enactments  different  in  their  nature 
in  one  proposal ;  by  which  means  the  unreasonable  extent 
of  the  initiative  power  in  legislation  was  at  least  somewhat 
restricted,  and  the  government  was  prevented  from  being 
openly  taken  by  surprise  with  new  laws.  It  became  daily 
more  evident  that  the  Gracchan  constitution,  which  had  sur^ 
vived  the  fall  of  its  author,  was  now,  since  the  multitude 
and  the  moneyed  aristocracy  no  longer  went  together,  tot- 
tering to  its  foundations.  As  that  constitution  had  been 
based  on  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  so  it 
seemed  that  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  could 
not  fail  to  bring  about  its  fall.  Now,  if  ever,  the  time  had 
come  for  completing  the  unfinished  work  of 
restoration  of  633,  for  making  the  Gracchan 
constitution  share  the  fate  of  the  tyrant,  and  for  replacing 
tlie  governing  oligarchy  in  the  sole  possession  of  political 
power. 

Everything  depended  on  recovering  the  nomination  of 

the  jurymen.     The  administration  of  the  prov 

between  the    inces — the  chief  foundation   of  the  senatorial 

eqSiSi^S?       government — had  become  dependent  on  the  jurjf 
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thaadminu-  ^^^^^j  more  particularly  on  the  coram isslon  re- 
toatioa  of  garding  exactions,  to  sudi  a  degree  that  the  gov- 
incea.  ernor  of  a  province  seemed  to  administer  it  no 

longer  for  the  senate,  but  for  the  order  of  capitalists  and 
merchants.     Ready  as  the  moneyed  aristocrjK^y  always  was 
to  meet  the  government  when  measures  against  the  demo- 
crats were  in  question,  it  sternly  resented  every  attempt  to 
restrict  it  in  this  its  well-acquired  right  of  unlimited  sway 
in  the  provinces.    Several  such  attempts  were  now  made ; 
the  governing  aristocracy  began  again  to  feel  its  strength, 
and  its  very  best  men  reckoned  themselves  bound,  at  least 
for  their  own  part,  to  oppose  the  dreadful  maladministra- 
tion in  the  provinces.     The  most  resolute  in  this  respect  was 
Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola,  like  his  father  Pub- 
lius  pontifex  maximus  and  in  659  consul,  the 
foremost  jurist  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  men  of  his 
time.     As  praetorian  governor  (about  656)  of 
Asia,  the  richest  and  worst  abused  of  all  the 
provinces,  he — in  concert  with  his  older  friend,  distinguished 
as  an  officer,  jurist,  and  historian,  the  consular   Publius 
Butilius  Rufus — set  a  severe  and  deterring  example.    With- 
out making  any  distinction  between  Italians  and  provin- 
cials, noble  and  ignoble,  he  took  up  every  complaint,  and 
not  only  compelled  the  Roman  merchants  and  state-lessees 
to  give  full  pecuniary  compensation  for  proven  injuries,  but, 
when  some  of  their  most  important  and  most  unscrupulous 
agents  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  deserving  death,  deaf  to 
all  offers  of  bribery  he  ordered  them  to  be  duly  crucified. 
The  senate  approved  his  conduct,  and  even  made  it  an  in- 
struction afterwards  to  the  governors  of  Asia  that  they 
/should  take  as  their  model  the  principles  of  Scaevola's  ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  equites,  although  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  meddle  with  that  high  aristocratic  and  influential 
statesman  himself,  brought  to  trial  his  associates 
and  ultimately  (about  662)  even  the  most  con- 
siderable of  them,  his  legate  Publius  Rufus,  who  was  de- 
fended only  by  his  merits  and  recognized  integrity,  not  by 
family  connection.     The  charge  that  such  a  man  had  allowed 
Vol    111.— 12 
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himself  to  perpetrate  exactions  in  Asia,  almost  broke  down 
under  its  own  absurdity  and  under  the  infamy  of  the  accuser, 
one  Apicius ;  yet  the  welcome  opportunity  of  humbling  the 
consular  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  and,  when  the  latter,  dis- 
daining false  rhetoric,  mourning  robes,  and  tears,  defended 
himself  briefly,  simply,  and  to  the  point,  and  proudly  refused 
the  homage  which  the  sovereign  capitalists  desired,  he  was 
actually  condemned,  and  his  moderate  property  was  confi»- 
cated  to  satisfy  fictitious  claims  for  compensation.  The  con« 
demned  resorted  to  the  province  which  he  was  alleged  to  have 
plundered,  and  there,  welcomed  by  all  the  communities  with 
honorary  deputations,  and  praised  and  beloved  during  his 
lifetime,  he  spent  in  literary  leisure  his  remaining  days. 
And  this  disgraceful  condemnation,  while  perhaps  the  worF.t, 
was  by  no  means  the  only  case  of  the  sort.  The  senatorial 
party  was  exasperated,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  such  an 
abuse  of  justice  in  the  case  of  men  of  stainless  walk  but  of 
new  nobility,  as  by  the  fact  that  the  purest  nobility  no 
longer  sufficed  to  cover  possible  stains  on  its  honour. 
Scarcely  was  Rufus  out  of  the  country,  when  the  most  re- 
spected  of  all  aristocrats,  for  twenty  years  the  chief  of  the 
senate,  Marcus  Scaurus  at  seventy  years  of  age  was  brought 
to  trial  for  exactions ;  a  sacrilege  according  to  aristocratic 
notions,  even  if  he  were  guilty.  The  office  of  accuser  be- 
gan to  be  exercised  professionally  by  worthless  fellows,  and 
neither  irreproachable  character,  nor  rank,  nor  age  longei 
furnished  protection  from  the  most  wicked  and  most  dan- 
gerous  attacks.  The  commission  regarding  exactions  was 
converted  from  a  shield  of  the  provincials  into  their  worst 
scourge ;  the  most  notorious  robber  escaped  with  impunity, 
if  he  only  indulged  his  fellow-robbers  and  did  not  refuse  to 
allow  part  of  the  sums  exacted  to  reach  the  jury ;  but  any 
attempt  to  respond  to  the  equitable  demands  of  the  provin- 
cials for  right  and  justice  sufficed  for  condemnation.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  intention  was  to  bring  the  Roman  govern* 
ment  into  the  same  dependence  on  the  controlling  court,  as 
that  in  which  the  college  of  judges  at  Carthage  had  formerly 
kept  the  council  there.     The  prescient  expression  of  Gaiua 
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Gracchus  was  finding  fearful  fulfilment,  that  with  the  dagger 
of  his  law  as  to  the  juries  the  nobility  would  lacerate  their 
own  flesh. 

An  attack  on  the  equestrian   courts  was  ineyitable. 
UiioA  Every  one  in  the  government  party  who  was 

Driuas.  g^-jij  ^jj^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  governing  implied  not 

merely  rights  but  also  duties,  every  one  in  fact  who  still 
felt  any  nobler  or  prouder  ambition  within  him,  could  not 
but  rise  in  revolt  against  this  oppressive  and  disgraceful 
political  control,  which  precluded  any  possibility  of  upright 
administration.  The  scandalous  condemnation  of  Eutilius 
Kufiis  seemed  a  summons  to  begin  the  attack  at  once,  and 
_  Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  tribune  of  the 

people  in  663,  regarded  that  summons  as  spe- 
cially addressed  to  himself.  Son  of  the  man  of  the  same 
name,  who  thirty  years  before  had  primarily  caused  the 
overthrow  of  Gains  Gracchus  (p.  155)  and  hod  afterwards 
made  himself  a  name  as  an  officer  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  Scordisci  (p.  216),  Drusus  was,  like  his  father,  of  strict- 
ly conservative  views,  and  had  already  given  practical  proof 
that  such  were  his  sentiments  in  the  insurrection  of  Satur- 
ninus.  He  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  highest  nobility, 
and  was  the  possessor  of  a  colossal  fortune ;  in  disposition 
too  he  was  a  genuine  aristocrat — ^a  man  emphatically  proud, 
who  scorned  to  bedeck  himself  with  the  insignia  of  his 
offices,  but  declared  on  his  death-bed  that  there  would  not 
soon  arise  a  citizen  like  him  ;  a  man  with  whom  the  beau* 
tiful  saying,  that  nobility  constitutes  obligation,  was  and 
continued  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life.  With  all  the  vehement 
earnestness  of  his  temperament  he  had  turned  away  from 
the  frivolity  and  venality  that  marked  the  nobles  of  the 
common  stamp ;  trustworthy  and  strict  in  morals,  he  was 
respected  rather  than  properly  beloved  on  the  part  of  the 
common  people,  to  whom  his  door  and  his  purse  were  al- 
ways open,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was  through 
the  personal  dignity  of  his  character  a  man  of  weight  in  the 
senate  as  in  the  Forum.  Nor  did  he  stand  alone.  Marcus 
8caurus  had  the  courage  on  occasion  of  his  defence  in  his 
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trial  for  extortion  publicly  to  summon  Drusus  to  undertukt 
a  refonn  oi  the  judidal  arrangements ;  he  and  the  famous 
orator,  Lucius  Crassus,  were  in  the  senate  the  most.zealoua 
champions  of  his  proposals^  aad  .were  perhaps  associated 
with  him  in  originating  them.  But  the  mass  of  the  govern- 
ing aristocracy  was  by  no  means  of  the  same  mind  with 
Drusus,  Soaurus,  and  Crassus.  There  were  not  wanting  in 
the  senate  decided  adherents  of  the  capitalist  party,  among 
whom  in  particular  a  conspicuous  place  belonged  to  the 
consul  of  the  day,  Lucius  Marcius  Philippus,  who  main* 
tained  the  cause  of  the  equestrian  order  as  he  bad  formerly 
maintained  that  of  the  democracy  (p.  170)  with  zeal  and 
prudence,  and  to  the  daring  and  reckless  Quintus  Caepio, 
who  was  induced  to  this  opposition  primarily  by  his  per- 
sonal hostility  to  Drusus  and  Scaurus.  More  dangerous, 
however,  than  these  decided  opponents  was  the  cowardly 
and  corrupt  mass  of  the  aristocracy,  who  no  doubt  would 
have  preferred  to  plunder  the  provinces  alone,  but  in  the 
end  had  not  much  objection  to  share  the  spoil  with  the 
oquites,  and,  instead  of  taking  in  hand  the  grave  and  peril- 
ous struggle  against  the  haughty  capitalists,  reckoned  it  &r 
more  equitable  and  easy  to  purchase  impunity  at  their 
hands  by  fair  words  and  by  an  occasional  prostration  or 
even  by  a  round  sum.  The  result  alone  could  show  how 
far  success  would  attend  th^  attempt  to  carry  along  with 
the  movement  this  body,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
to  attain  the  desired,  end. 

Drusus  drew  up  a  proposal  to  withdraw  the  functions 
of  jurymen  from  the  burgesses  of  equestrian 
feftn-mon*  rating  and  to  restore  them  to  the  senate,  which 
the  nJode!.'  ^^  *^®  Same  time  was  to  be  put  in  a  position  to 
rate  aristoo-  meet  its  increased  obligations  by  the  admission 
of  300  new  members ;  a  special  criminal  com- 
misfi»ion  was  to  be  appointed  for  pronouncing  judgment  ir 
the  case  of  those  jurymen  who  had  been  or  should  be  guilty 
of  accepting  bribes.  By  this  means  the  immediate  object 
was  gained ;  the  capitalists  were  deprived  of  their  political 
sxclusive  rights,  and  were  rendered  responsible  for  tlie  per 
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petration  of  injustice.  But  the  proposals  and  designs  of 
Drusus  were  by  no  means  limited  to  this;  his  projecti 
were  not  measures  adapted  merely  for  the  occasion,  but  a 
comprehensive  atod  thoroughly  considered  plan  of  reform. 
He  proposed,  moreover,  to  increase  the  largesses  of  graiil 
and  to  cover  the  increased  expense  by  the  permanent  issue 
of  a  proportional  number  of  copper  plated,  alongside  of 
the  silver,  denarii  ;  and  then  td  set  apart  all  the  still  uiidii^ 
trlbuted  arable  land' of  Italy — thus  including  in  particular 
the  Campanian  domains — ^and  the  best  part  <ii  Sicily  for  the 
settlement  of  burgess-colonists.  Lastly,  he  entered  into 
the  most  distinct  obligations  towards  the  Italian  allied  to 
procure  for  them  the  Roman  franchise.  Thus  the  very 
same  supports  of  power  and  the  very  same  ideas  of  reform, 
on  which  the  constitution  of  Gains  Gracchus  had  rested, 
presented  themselves  now  on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy — at 
singular,  and  yet  easily  intelligible  coincidence.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that,  as  the  tyrannu  had  rested  fbi'  its 
support  against  the  oligarchy,  so  the  latter  should  rest  for 
its  support  against  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  on  the  paid 
and  in  some  degree  organized  proletariate ;  while  the  goV* 
emment  had  formerly  accepted  the  feeding  of  the  proletari- 
ate at  the  expense  of  the  state  as  an  inevitable  evil,  l!)rusua 
now  thought  of  employing  it,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
against  the  moneyed  aristocracy.  It  was  only  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  tne  better  part  of  the  aristocracy,  just  as  lA 
formerly  consented  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Hberius  Gtae* 
chus,  would  now  readily  consent  to  all  those  measures  o\ 
reform,  which,  without  touching  the  question  of  a  siipreme 
head,  only  aimed  ftt  the  cure  of  the  old  evils  6f  the  state. 
In  the  question  of  emigration  and  colonization,  it  is  ti^e^ 
they  could  not  go  so  far  irs  the  democracy,  since  the  power 
of  the  oligarchy  mainly  i^^sted  on  their  free  control  over 
the  provinces  and  was  endangered  by  any  permanent  miit« 
tary  commjand ;  the  ideas  of  equali2dng  Italy  and  the  prov* 
inces  and  of  making  conquests  beyond  l^e  Alps  wel^  BOl 
compatible  with  conservative  principled.  But  the  seta8t« 
might  very  well  sacrifice  the  Latin  and  even  the  Camp<uiia» 
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domains  as  well  as  Sicily  in  order  to  raise  the  Italian  farmei 
ciiass,  and  yet  retain  the  government  as  before ;  to  whick 
fed  to  be  added  the  consideration,  that  they  oould  not  more 
effectually  obyiate  future  agitations  than  by  providing  that 
all  the  land  at  all  disposable  should  be  brought  to  distribu- 
tion by  the  aristocracy  itself,  and  that  according  to  Drusui^ 
own  expression,  nothing  should  be  left  for  future  demi^ 
gogues  to  distribute  but  ^  the  dirt  and  the  daylight.**  In 
like  manner  it  was  for  the  government — whether  that  might 
be  a  monarch,  or  a  close  number  of  ruling  families — ^very 
much  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  half  or  the  whole 
of  Italy  possessed  the  Roman  franchise ;  and  hence  the  re« 
forming  men  on  both  sides  probably  could  not  but  coincide 
in  the  idea  of  averting  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
insurrection  of  Fregellae  on  a  larger  scale  by  a  judicious 
and  reasonable  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  of  seeking 
allies,  moreover,  for  their  plans  in  the  numerous  and  influ- 
ential Italians.  While  in  the  question  of  the  headship  of 
the  state  the  views  and  designs  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  were  palpably  different,  the  beat  men  of  both  camps 
hod  many  points  of  contact  in  their  means  of  operation  and 
in  their  reforming  tendencies;  and,  as  Scipio  Aemilianus 
may  be  named  alike  among  the  adversaries  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  and  among  the  promoters  of  his  reforming  efforts, 
BO  Drusus  was  the  successor  and  disciple  no  less  than  the 
antagonist  of  Gains.  The  two  high-bom  and  high-minded 
youthful  reformers  had  a  greater  resemblance  than  was 
apparent  at  the  first  glance ;  and,  personally  also,  the  two 
were  not  unworthy  to  meet,  as  respects  the  substance  of 
their  patriotic  endeavours,  in  purer  and  higher  views  above 
the  obscuring  mists  of  prejudiced  partisanship. 

The  question  at  stake  was  the  passing  of  the  laws  drawn 
up  by  Drusus.     Of  these  the  proposer,  just  like 
on  the  Gains  Gracchus,  kept  in  reserve  for  the  moment 

EiTian  wb  ^^  hazardous  proposal  to  confer  the  Roman 
franchise  on  the  Italian  allies,  and  brought  forward  at  first 
only  the  laws  as  to  the  jurymen,  the  assignation  of  land, 
and  the  distribution  of  ^*ain.    The  capitalist  party  offered 
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the  most  yehement  resistance,  and,  in  consequence  of  tb< 
irresolution  of  the  greater  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  Xkit. 
vacillation  of  the  comitia,  would  beyond  question  have  car- 
ried the  rejection  of  the  law  as  to  jurymen,  if  it  had  been 
put  to  the  vote  by  itself.  Drusus  accordingly  embraced  al* 
his  proposals  in  one  law ;  and,  as  thus  all  the  burgesses  in- 
terested  in  the  distributions  of  grain  and  land  were  oom- 
polled  to  vote  also  for  the  law  as  to  jurymen,  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  law  with  their  help  and  that  of  the  Italians, 
who  stood  firmly  by  Drusus  with  the  exception  of  the  large 
landowners,  particularly  those  in  Umbria  and  Etruria,  whose 
domanial  possessions  were  threatened.  It  was  not  carried, 
however,  until  Drusus  had  caused  the  consul  Philippus,  who 
would  not  desist  from  opposition,  to  be  arrested  and  car- 
ried off  to  prison  by  a  bailiff.  The  people  celebrated  the 
tribune  as  their  benefactor,  and  received  him  in  the  theatre 
by  rising  up  and  applauding ;  but  the  voting  had  not  so 
much  decided  the  struggle  as  transferred  it  to  another 
ground,  for  the  opposite  party  justly  characterized  the  pro 
posal  of  Drusus  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  656 
(p.  264)  and  therefore  as  null.  The  chief  oppo- 
nent of  the  tribune,  the  consul  Philippus,  summoned  the 
senate  on  this  ground  to  cancel  the  Livian  law  as  informal ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  senate,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  eques- 
trian courts,  rejected  the  proposal.  The  consul  thereupon 
declared  in  the  open  market  that  it  was  not  possible  to  gov- 
ern with  such  a  senate,  and  that  he  would  look  out  for 
another  state-council :  he  seemed  to  meditate  a  cowp  cTitat, 
The  senate,  convoked  accordingly  by  Drusus,  after  stormy 
discussions  pronounced  a  vote  of  censure  and  of  want  of 
confidence  against  the  consul ;  but  in  secret  a  great  part  of 
the  majority  began  to  cherish  apprehension  respecting  the 
revolution  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  threatened  on  the 
part  both  of  Pnilippus  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  capi« 
talists. 

Other  circumstances  added  to  that  apprehension.  One 
of  the  most  active  and  eminent  of  those  who  shared  the 
views  of  Drusus,  the  orator  Lucius  Crassus,  died  sudden 
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91  \y  a  few  days  after  that  sitting  of  the  senat# 

(Sept.  663).  The  connections  formed  by  Drii 
sus  with  the  Italians,  which  he  had  at  first  communicated 
only  to  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  became  gradu 
ally  divulged,  and  the  furious  cry  of  high  treason  which  h:« 
antagonists  raised  was  echoed  by  many,  perhaps  by  most, 
men  of  the  government  party.  Even  the  generous  warning 
which  he  communicated  to  the  consul  Philippus,  to  beware 
of  the  murderous  emissaries  of  the  Italians  at  the  federal 
festival  on  the  Alban  Mount,  served  only  further  to  com 
promise  him,  for  it  showed  how  deeply  he  was  involved  in 
the  conspiracies  springing  up  among  the  Italians. 

Philippus  insisted  with  daily  increasing  vehemence  on 
the  abrogation  of  the  Livian  law  ;  the  majority 
law  an-  grew  daily  more  lukewarm  in  its  defence.     A 

"   '   *  return  to  the  former  state  of  things  soon  ap- 

peared to  the  great  multitude  of  the  timid  and  the  irresolute 
in  the  senate  the  only  way  of  escape,  and  a  decree  cancel- 
ling the  law  on  account  of  informality  was  issued.  Drusus, 
after  his  fashion  sternly  acquiescing,  contented  himself  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  the  senate  itself  which  thus  restored 
the  hated  equestrian  courts,  and  waived  his  right  to  render 
the  decree  of  cassation  invalid  by  means  of  his  veto.  The 
attack  of  the  senate  on  the  capitalist  party  was  totally  re- 
pulsed, and  willingly  or  unwillingly  they  submitted  once 
more  to  the  former  yoke. 

But  the  great  capitalists  were  not  content  with,  having 
Murder  of  Conquered.  One  evening,  when  Drusus  at  his 
prasua.  entrance  hall  was  just  about  to  take  leave  of  the 

multitude  which  as  usual  escorted  him,  he  suddenly  dropped 
down  in  front  of  the  image  of  his  father ;  an  assassin's  hand 
had  struck  him,  and  so  surely  that  a  few  hours  afterwards 
he  expired.  The  perpetrator  had  vanished  in  the  evening 
twilight  without  any  one  recognizing  him,  and  no  judicial 
investigation  took  place;  but  none  such  was  needed  to 
bring  to  light  in  this  case  the  dagger  with  which  the  aristoo 
racy  pierced  its  own  flesh.  The  same  violent  and  terrible 
end,  which  had  swept  awa;^  the  democratic  reformers,  wai 
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destined  also  for  the  Gracchus  of  the  aristocracy.  It  in* 
volved  a  profound  and  melancholy  lesson.  Reform  was 
frustrated  by  the  resistance  or  by  the  weakness  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, even  when  the  attempt  at  reformation  proceeded 
from  their  own  ranks.  Drusus  had  staked  his  strength  and 
his  life  in  the  attempt  to  oveirthrow  the  dominion  of  the 
merchants,  to  organize  emigration,  to  avert  the  impending 
dril  war ;  he  himself  saw  the  merchtintfiF  ruling  more  abso- 
lutely than  ever,  found  all  his  ididas  of  reform  frustrated, 
and  died  with  the  consciousness  that  his  sudden  death  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  most  fearfiil  civil  war  that  ever  deao" 
lated  tlie  fair  land  of  Italy. 
Vol.  in.--12» 


CHAPTER  VD. 

m  BITOLT  or   THK  ITALIAN   BUBJKOTSy  AND   THS   BULPIOUS 

BBVOLUnOK. 

From  the  time  Yfhen  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  had  put  an 
end  to  the  last  war  which  the  Italians  had  waged 
•ndita^        for  their  independence— or,  in  other  words,  for 
**^  nearly  two  hundred  years — ^the  Roman  primacy 

had  now  subsisted  in  Italy,  without  having  been  once  shaken 
in  its  foundations  even  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
peril.  Vainly  had  the  heroic  family  of  the  Barcides,  vainly 
had  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the 
Achaemenidae,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Italian  nation  to 
contend  with  the  too  powerfiil  capital ;  it  had  obsequiously 
appeared  in  the  fields  of  battle  on  the  Guadalquivir  and  on 
the  Mejerdah,  at  the  pass  of  Tempe  and  at  Mount  Sipylus, 
and  with  the  best  blood  of  its  youth  had  helped  its  masters 
to  achieve  the  subjugation  of  three  continents.  Its  own 
position  meanwhile  had  changed,  but  had  deteriorated 
rather  than  improved.  In  a  material  point  of  view,  doubt- 
less, it  had  in  general  not  much  ground  to  complain. 
Though  the  small  and  intermediate  landholders  throughout 
Italy  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  Roman 
legislation  as  to  corn,  the  larger  landlords  and  still  more 
the  mercantile  and  capitalist  class  were  flourishing,  for  the 
Italians  enjoyed,  as  respected  the  financial  profits  of  the 
provinces,  substantially  the  same  protection  and  the  same 
privileges  as  Roman  burgesses,  and  thus  shared  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  material  advantages  of  the  political  ascendancy 
of  the  Romans.  In  general,  the  e^^nomic  and  social  condi* 
tion  of  Italy  was  not  immediately  dependent  on  political 
distinctions ;   there  Mere  allied  districts,  such  as  Umbria 
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and  Etruria,  in  which  the  dass  of  free  &rmers  had  mostly 
disappeared,  while  in  others,  such  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Abruzzi,  the  same  class  still  maintained  a  tolerable  footing 
or  was  almost  unaffected — just  as  a  similar  diversity  could 
be  pointcxl  out  in  the  different  Roman  tribes.  On  the  other 
hand  the  political  inferiority  of  Italy  was  daily  displayed 
more  harshly  and  more  abruptly.  No  formal  open  breach 
of  right  indeed  occurred,  at  least  in  the  principal  questions. 
The  communal  freedom,  which  under  the  name  of  sove- 
reignty was  accorded  by  treaty  to  the  Italian  communities, 
was  on  the  whole  respected  by  the  Roman  government; 
the  attack,  which  the  Roman  reform  party  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agrarian  agitation  made  on  the  Roman 
domains  guaranteed  to  the  more  privileged  communities, 
had  not  only  been  earnestly  opposed  by  the  strictly  con- 
servative as  well  as  by  the  middle  party  in  Rome,  but  had 
been  very  soon  abandoned  by  the  Roman  opposition  itself. 
But  the  rights,  which  belonged  and  could  not  but  belong 
iHsabiiitiea  ^  Bome  as  the  leading  community — the  su- 
StheOTd?  preme  conduct  of  war-aifairs,  and  the  super- 
jeote.  intendence  of  the  whole  administration — were 

exercised  in  a  way  which  was  almost  as  bad  as  if  the  allies 
had  been  directly  declared  to  be  subjects  without  rights. 
The  numerous  modifications  of  the  fearfully  severe  Roman 
martial  law,  which  were  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  course 
of  the  seventh  century,  seemed  to  have  remained  wholly 
limited  to  the  Roman  burgess-soldiers :  this  is  certun  as  to 
the  most  important,  the  abolition  of  executions  by  martial 
law  (p.  130),  and  we  may  easily  conceive  the  impression 
which  was  produced  when,  as  happened  in  the  Jugurtbine 
war,  Latin  officers  of  repute  were  beheaded  by  sentence  of 
the  Roman  council  of  war,  while  .he  lowest  burgess-soldier 
had  in  the  like  case  the  right  of  presenting  an  appeal  to  the 
civil  tribunals  of  Rome.  The  proportions  in  which  the 
burgesses  and  Italiatr  allies  were  to  be  drawn  for  military 
service  had,  as  was  fair,  remained  undefined  by  treaty ;  but, 
while  in  earlier  times  the  two  had  furnished  on  an  average 
equal  numbers  of  soldiers  (i.  151,  432),  now,  although  thf 
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proportions  of  the  population  had  changed  probably  ii 
favour  of  the  burgesses  rather  than  to  their  disadvantage^ 
the  demands  on  the  allies  were  bj  degrees  increased  dispro 
portionately  (i.  541,  ii.  894),  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the} 
had  the  chief  burden  of  the  heavier  and  more  costly  service 
imposed  on  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  were  two 
allies  now  regularly  levied  for  one  burgess.  In  like  manner 
with  this  military  supremacy  the  civil  superintendence 
which  (including  the  supreme  administrative  jurisdiction 
which  could  hardly  be  separated  from  it)  the  Roman  gov* 
emment  had  always  and  rightly  reserved  to  itself  over  the 
dependent  Italian  communities,  was  extended  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Italians  were  hardly  less  than  the  provincials  aban* 
doned  without  protection  to  the  caprice  of  any  one  of  the 
numberless  Roman  magistrates.  In  Teanum  Sidicinum, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  allied  towns,  a  consul 
had  ordered  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  to  be  scourged 
with  rods  at  the  stake  in  the  market-place,  because,  on  the 
consul's  wife  expressing  a  desire  to  bathe  in  the  men's  bath, 
the  municipal  officers  had  not  driven  forth  the  bathers 
quickly  enough,  and  the  bath  appeared  to  her  not  to  be 
clean.  Similar  scenes  had  taken  place  in  Ferentinum,  like- 
wise a  town  optimi  jurisy  and  even  in  the  old  and  important 
Latin  colony  of  Cales.  In  the  Latin  colony  of  Venusia  a 
free  peasant  had  been  seized  by  a  young  Roman  diplomatist 
not  holding  office  but  passing  through  the  town,  on  account 
of  a  jest  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  make  on  the  Ro- 
man's litter,  had  been  thrown  down,  and  whipped  to  death 
with  the  straps  of  the  litter.  These  occurrences  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  about  the  time  of  the  Fregellan  insur- 
rection ;  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  similar  outrages  fire- 
quently  occurred,  and  of  as  little  that  no  real  satis&ction 
for  such  misdeeds  could  anywhere  be  obtained,  whereas  the 
right  of  appeal — not  easily  violated  with  impunity — ^pro- 
tected in  some  measure  at  least  the  life  and  limbs  of  th« 
Roman  burgess.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment  of  the 
Italians  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  government,  the  vari* 
ance,  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  had  carefully  fos 
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tered  between  the  Latin  and  the  other  Italian  communities, 
cx>uld  not  fiul,  if  not  to  disappear,  at  any  rate  to  undei^o 
abatement  (ii.  397).  The  fortresses  of  Rome  and  the  di» 
tricts  kept  to  their  allegiance  by  the  fortresses  lived  now 
under  the  like  oppression;  the  Latin  could  remind  the 
Picentine  that  they  were  both  in  like  n  inner  "  subject  to 
the  fasces ; "  the  overseers  and  the  slaves  of  former  days 
were  now  united  by  a  common  hatred  towards  the  common 
despot. 

While  the  present  state  of  the  Italian  allies  was  thus 
transformed  from  an  endurable  dependence  into  the  most 
oppressive  bondage,  they  were  at  the  same  time  deprived 
of  every  prospect  of  obtaining  better  rights.  With  the 
subjugation  of  Italy  the  Roman  burgess-body  had  closed  its 
ranks ;  the  bestowal  of  the  franchise  on  whole  communities 
was  totally  given  up,  its  bestowal  on  individuals  was  great- 
ly restricted.  Even  the  full  liberty  of  migration  belonging 
to  the  Old  Latin  burgesses,  which  procured  for  such  of 
their  members  as  transferred  their  abode  to  Rome  the  civu 
ias  sine  suffragio  there,  had  been  curtailed  in  a  manner 
offensive  to  the  communities  concerned  (ii.  894).  They 
now  advanced  a  step  farther :  on  occasion  of  the  agitation 
which  contemplated  the  extension  of  the  Roman  franchise 
j^  to  all  Italy  in  the  years  628,  632,  the  right  of 

migration  to  Rome  'A'as  itself  attacked,  and  all 
the  non-burgesses  resident  in  Rome  were  directly  ejected 
by  decree  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate  fVom  the  capital 
(pp.  Id^,  154) — ^a  measure  as  odious  on  account  of  its  il« 
liberality,  as  dangerous  from  the  various  private  interests 
which  it  injuriously  affected.  In  short,  while  the  Italian 
allies  had  formerly  stood  to  the  Romans  partly  in  the  rela" 
tion  of  brothers  under  tutelage,  protected  rather  than  ruled 
and  not  destined  to  perpetual  minority,  partly  in  that  of 
slaves  tolerably  treated  and  not  utterly  deprived  of  the 
hope  of  manumission,  they  were  now  all  of  them  subject 
nearly  in  equal  degree,  and  with  ^qual  hopelessness,  to  the 
rods  and  axes  of  their  Roman  masters,  and  might  at  the 
aunost  presume  like  privileged  slaves  to  transnit  the  kick^ 
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«ens  in  all  haste  to  arms,  the  gcverning  corporation  con 
tented  itself  with  exhorting  the  magistrates  in  the  custom 
ary  fashion  to  watchliilness  and  with  sending  out  spies  tc 
learn  farther  particulars.  The  capital  was  so  totally  unde* 
fended,  that  a  resolute  Marsian  ofRcer  Quintus  Pompa^diua 
Silo,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Drusus,  is  said  to 
have  formed  the  design  of  stealing  into  the  city  at  tho  head 
of  a  band  of  trusty  associates  carr3nng  swords  undeir  their 
clothes,  and  of  seizing  it  by  a  coup  de  maifi.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  a  revolt;  treaties  werd  doii- 
duded,  and  arming  went  on  silently  but  actively,  till  at  last^ 
as  usual,  the  insurrection  broke  out  thrc^ugh  ah  accident 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  leading  men  had  intended. 

The  Roman  praetor  with  proconsular  powers,  Gaius 

Servilius,  informed  by  his  spies'  that  the  town 
the  inlar-  ^  of  Asculum  ( Ascoli)  in  the  Abruzzi  was  sending 
SSidmn.        hostages  to  the  neighbouring  communities,  pro* 

ceeded  thither  with  his  legate  Fonteius  and  a 
small  escort,  and  addressed  to  the  multitude,  whicn  was 
just  then  assembled  in  the  theatre  for  the  celebration  of 
the  great  games,  a  vehement  and  menacing  harangue.  The 
sight  of  the  axes  known  only  too  well,  the  proclamation  of 
threats  that  were  only  too  earnest,  threw  the  spark  into  the 
fuel  of  bitter  hatred  that  had  been  accumulating  for  centu- 
ries ;  the  Roman  magistrates  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
multitude  in  the  theatre  itself^  and  immediately,  ad  if  it 
were  their  intention'  by  a  fearful  outtage  to  cut  off  every 
chance  of  reconciliation,  the  gates  were  closed  by  command 
of  the  magistracy,  all  the  Romans  residing  in  Asculum 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  property  was  plundered.  The 
revolt  ran  through  the  peninsula  like  the  flame  through  the 

steppe.  The  brave  and  numerous  people  of  ihe 
ud  sabd-      Marsians  took  the  lead,  in  connection  with  the 

small  but  hardy  confederacies  in  the  Abruzzi — 
she  Paelignians,  Manrcinians,  Frentanians,  and  Vestihiana^ 
The  brave  and  sagacious  Quintus  Silo,  already  mentioned, 
was  here  the  soul  of  the  morement.  The  Marsians  were 
the  first  formally  to  declare  against  the  Romans,  whienc^ 
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the  war  retained  dflerwards  the  uame  of  the  Marsiaxi  war. 
The  ocample  thus  myen  was  followed  b\   the 

Central  and      ^  ^       ^  .^.  j  ii     i,     *u 

SoatLarn        oanmibe  communities^  and  generally  by  the  mas# 
of   th«5  communities   from   the    Lids   and   the 
Abruzzi  down  to  i^alabria  and  Apulia ;  so  that  all  Central 
and  South««m  Ital^  was  soon  in  arms  against  Home. 

The  Etruscaiis  ^nd  Umbrians  on  the  other  hand  held  by 
Eome,  cis  they  had  already  taken  part  with  the 
frieiidiyt»      equltes  against  Drusus  (p.  271).     It  is  a  signifi- 
^^  tiant  fact,  that  in  these  regions  the  landed  and 

moneyed  aristocracy  had  from  ancient  times  preponderated 
and  thft  middle  class  had  totally  disappeared,  whereas  among 
and  near  the  Abruzzi  the  farmer-class  had  preserved  its 
purity  and  vigour  better  than  anywhere  else  in  Italy  :  it 
.was  from  the  farmers  accordingly  and  the  middle  class  in 
general  that  the  revolt  substantially  proceeded,  whereas  the 
municipal  aristocracy  still  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  capital.  This  also  readily  explains  the  fact, 
that  there  were  in  the  insurgent  districts  isolated  communi- 
ties, and  in  the  insurgent  communities  minorities,  adhering 
to  the  Roman  alliance ;  the  Vestinian  town  Pinna,  for  in- 
stance, sustained  a  severe  siege  for  Home,  and  a  corps  of 
loyalists  that  was  formed  in  the  Hirpinian  country  under 
Minatius  Magius  of  Aeclanum  supported  the  Horn  an  opera- 
tions in  Campania.  Lastly,  there  adhered  to  Home  the 
allied  communities  optimi  juris — in  Campania  Nola  and 
Nuceria  and  the  Greek  maritime  towns  Neapolis  and  Hhe- 
gium,  and  in  like  manner  at  least  most  of  the  Latin  colo- 
nies, such  as  Alba  and  Aesernia — just  as  in  the  Hannibalic 
war  the  Latin  and  Greek  towns  on  the  whole  had  taken 
part  with,  and  the  Sabellian  towns  against.  Home.  The 
;fi>refi^thers  of  the  city  had  based  their  government  of  Italy 
on  an  aristocratic  classification,  and  with  skilful  adjustment 
.of  t^e  degrees  of  dependence  had  kept  in  subjection  the  less 
prleileged  communities  by  means  of  those  with  better 
rights,  and  the  burgesses  within  each  community  by  means 
.of  the  municipal  aristocracy.  It  was  only  now,  under  the 
incomparably  wretch.ed  government  of  the  oligarchy,  thai 
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the  solidity  and  strength  with  which  the  statesnien  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  had  joined  together  the  stones  of 
their  structure  were  thoroughly  put  to  the  test ;  the  build 
Ingy  though  shaken  in  various  ways,  still  held  out  against 
this  storm.  When  we  say,  however,  that  the  more  fevoured 
towns  did  not  at  the  first  shock  abandon  Rome,  we  by  no 
means  affirm  that  they  would  now,  as  in  the  Hannibalic 
war,  hold  out  for  a  length  of  time  and  after  severe  defeats, 
without  wavering  in  their  allegiance  to  Rome ;  that  fieiy 
trial  had  not  yet  been  endured. 

The  first  blood  was  thus  shed,  and  Italy  was  divided 

into  two  great  military  camps.  It  is  true,  as 
aiTtottLe  ta-  we  have  seen,  that  the  insurrection  was  still  very 
JJ^S^JI*       far  from  being  a  general  rising  of  the  Italian 

allies  ;  but  it  had  already  acquired  an  extent  ex- 
ceeding perhaps  the  hopes  of  the  leaders  themselves,  and 
the  insurgents  might  without  arrogance  think  of  ofTering  to 
«  •  X.      ,    the  Roman  government  a  fair  accommodation. 

Rejection  of      -..  ®  _,  ,    ,  ,      , 

thopropo-  Ihey  sent  envoys  to  Rome,  and  bound  them- 
nooommoda^  selves  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  return  for  ad- 
mission to  citizenship ;  it  was  in  vain.  The 
public  spirit^  which  had  been  so  long  wanting  in  Rome, 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  returned,  when  the  question  was 
one  of  opposing  with  stubborn  narrow-mindedness  a  de- 
mand of  the  subjects  just  in  itself  and  now  supported  by  a 
considerable  force.     The  immediate  effect  of  the 

CommiflBlon      r    i«        • 

of  high  Italian  msurrection  was,  just  as  was  the  case 

after  the  defeats  which  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment had  suffered  in  Africa  and  Gaul  (p.  185,  225),  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  prosecutions,  by  means  of 
which  the  judicial  aristocracy  took  vengeance  on  those  men 
of  the  government  whom  they,  rightly  or  wrongly,  looked 
upon  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  mischief.  •  On  the  pro- 
posal of  the  tribune  Quintus  Varius,  in  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Optimates  and  in  spite  of  tribunician  inter 
ference,  a  special  commission  of  high  treason — formed,  of 
course,  from  the  equestrian  order  which  contended  for  th« 
proposal  with  open  violence — was  appointed  for  the  investi' 
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gation  of  the  conspiracy  instigated  by  Drusus  and  widely 
ramified  iii  Italy  as  well  as  in  Rome,  out  of  which  the  in 
surrection  had  originated,  and  which  now,  when  the  half  of 
Italy  was  under  arms,  appeared  to  the  whole  of  the  indig- 
nant and  alarmed  burgesses  undoubted  treason.  The  sen- 
tPDoes  of  this  commission  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
senatorial  party  favourable  to  mediation :  among  other  men 
of  note  Drusus'  intimate  friend,  the  young  and  talented 
Gains  Cotta,  was  sent  into  banishment,  and  with  difficulty 
the  grey-haired  Marcus  Scaurus  escaped  the  same  fate. 
Suspicion  went  so  far  against  the  senators  favourable  to  the 
reforms  of  Drusus,  that  soon  afterwards  the  consul  Lupus 
reported  from  the  camp  to  the  senate  regarding  the  com- 
munications that  were  constantly  maintained  between  the 
Opti mates  in  his  camp  and  the  enemy  ;  a  suspicion  which, 
it  is  true,  was  shown  to  be  unfounded  by  the  arrest  of  Mar- 
sian  spies.  So  far  king  Mithradates  might  not  without  rea- 
son assert,  that  the  mutual  enmities  of  the  factions  were  more 
destructive  to  the  Roman  state  than  the  Social  War  itself. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
Energefeio  rection,  and  the  terrorism  which  the  commission 
decrees.  ^f  ^jgj^  treason  exercised,  produced  at  least  a 

semblance  of  unity  and  vigour.  Party  feuds  were  silent ; 
able  officers  of  all  shades— democrats  like  Gains  Marius, 
aristocrats  like  Lucius  Sulla,  friends  of  Drusus  like  Publius 
Sulpicius  Rufus — placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government.  The  largesses  of  com  were,  apparently  about 
this  time,  materially  abridged  by  decree  of  the  people  with 
a  view  to  husband  the  financial  resources  of  the  state  for  the 
war ;  which  was  the  more  necessary,  as,  owing  to  the 
threatening  attitude  of  king  Mithradates,  the  province  of 
Asia  might  at  any  moment  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy 
and  thus  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the,  Roman  revenue  be 
dried  up.  The  courts,  with  the  exception  of  the  commifih 
sion  of  high  treason,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the 
senate  temporarily  suspended  their  action ;  all  business 
stood  still,  and  nothing  was  attended  to  but  the  levying  of 
■oldiers  and  the  manufacture  of  arms. 
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While  the  leading  state  thus  collected  its  energies  in  the 
F  iftkai  pro8p«5t  of  the  severe  war  impendiug,  the  in- 
orgainink        Burgents  had  to  solve  the  more  difficult  task  of 

tiou  of  the  , 

iiuraneo-  acquiring  political  organization  during  the  strug- 
gle. In  the  territory  of  the  Paelignians  situated 
In  the  cenve  ol  the  Marsian,  Samnite,  Marrucinian,  and 
Vestinian  caiitons  and  consequently  in  the  heart  of  the  in- 
urgent  districts,  in  the  beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Pescara, 
o^«K»i-  ^^^  town  of  Corfinium  was  selected  as  the  Op 

lioti-RoiDe.  position-Rome  or  city  of  Italia,  whose  citizen- 
ship was  conferred  on  the  burgesses  of  all  the  insurgent 
commanities ;  there  a  Forum  and  a  senate-house  were  staked 
off  on  a  suitable  scale.  A  senate  of  five  hundred  members 
was  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  constitution  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  war.  In  accordance  with  its  direc- 
tions the  burgesses  selected  from  the  men  of  senatorial  rank 
two  consuls  and  twelve  praetors,  who,  just  like  the  two  con- 
suls and  six  praetors  of  Rome,  were  invested  with  the  su- 
preme authority  in  war  and  peace.  The  Latin  language, 
which  was  even  then  the  prevailing  language  among  Uie 
Marsians  and  Picentes,  continued  in  official  use,  but  the 
Samnite  language  which  predominated  in  Southern  Italy  was 
placed  side  by  side  with  it  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  and 
the  two  were  made  use  of  alternately  on  the  silver  pieces 
which  the  new  Italian  state  began  to  coin  in  its  own  nan:e 
afler  Roman  models  and  afler  the  Roman  standard,  thus 
practically  abolishing  the  monopoly  of  coinage  which  Rome 
had  exercised  for  two  centuries.  It  is  evident  from  these 
arrangements — and  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  course — ^that 
the  Italians  now  no  longer  thought  of  wresting  equality  of 
rights  from  the  Romans,  but  purposed  to  annihilate  or  sub- 
due them  and  to  form  a  new  state.  But  it  is  also  obvious 
that  their  constitution  was  nothing  but  a.  pure  copy  of  that 
of  Rome  or,  in  other  words,  was  the  ancient  polity  handed 
down  by  tradition  among  the  Italian  nations  from  time  im- 
memorial— the  organization  of  a  city  instead  of  the  consti> 
tiiticn  of  a  state — with  collective  assemblies  as  unwieldy 
ard  jseless  as  the  Roman  comitia,  with  a  governing  oorpo 
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ration  which  contained  within  it  the  same  elements  of  oIi« 
garchy  as  the  Roman  senate,  with  an  executive  administered 
in  like  manner  by  a  plurality  of  co-ordinate  supreme  magis* 
trates.  This  imitation  descended  to  the  minutest  details ; 
for  instance,  the  title  of  consul  or  praetor  held  by  the 
inngistrate  in  chief  command  was  after  a  victory  exchanged 
by  the  general  of  the  Italians  also  for  the  title  of  Impe- 
rator  Nothing  in  fact  was  changed  but  the  name ;  on  the 
coins  of  the  insurgents  the  same  image  of  the  gods  appears, 
Ihe  inscription  only  being  changed  from  Ro7na  to  Italia* 
This  Rome  of  the  insurgents  was  distinguished— not  to  it? 
advantage — ^from  the  original  Rome  merely  by  the  circum- 
stance, that,  while  the  latter  had  at  any  rate  an  urban  de- 
velopment and  its  unnatural  position  intermediate  between 
a  city  and  a  state  had  formed  itself  at  least  in  a  natural 
way,  the  new  Italia  was  nothing  at  all  but  a  place  of  con- 
gress for  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  by  a  pure  fiction  of  law 
that  the  inhabitaoits  of  the  peninsula  were  stamped  as  bur- 
gesses of  this  new  capital.  But  it  is  significant  that  in  this 
case,  where  the  sudden  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  iso- 
lated cantons  into  a  new  political  unity  might  have  so  natu- 
rally suggested  the  idea^of  a  representative  constitution  in 
the  modern  sense,  no  trace  of  any  such  idea  occurs ;  in  fact 
the  very  opposite  course  was  followed,*  and  the  communal 
organization  was  simply  reproduced  in  a  far  more  absurd 
manner  than  before.  Nowhere  perhaps  is  it  more  clearly 
apparent  than  in  this  instance,  that  in  the  view  of  antiquity 

*  Even  from  our  scaaty  ioformataon,  the  best  part  of  whidi  id  given 
by  Diodorus,  p.  538  and  Strabo,  v.  4,  2,  this  is  very  distinctly  apparent ; 
for  example,  the  latter ' expressly  says  that  the  burgess-body  chose*  the 
magistrates.  That  the  senate  of  Italia  was  meant  to  be  formed  in 
9fiother  manner  and  to  have  different  powers  from  that  of  Borne,  has 
been  asserted,  but  has  not  been  proved.  Of  course  in  its  first  composi* 
tloB  care  would  be  taken  to  have  a  repre^entation  in  some  degree  uu;< 
form  of  the  insurgent  cities ;  but  that  the  .senators  were  to  be  regularly 
deputed  by  the  communities,  is  nowhere  stated.  As  little  does  the 
eommission  given  to  the  senate  to  draw  up  a  constitution  exclude  its 
promulgation  by  the  dmi^trate^  and  ratification  by  the  assembly  of  the 
Deople.  .      "* 

Vol.  in.— 13 
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m  bm  ooDttilotioii  was  ioaafMnble  from  the  appearanoe  cf 
the  aoTereign  people  in  penon  In  their  OdUeotive  aaaemUMi 
or  from  a  oiTio  type»  and  thai  the  great  frmdamental  idea  of 
the  modern  republioan-constitational  states  tul,  the  ezpreat 
aion  of  the  aoTereignty  of  the  people  by  a  repreaentative 
aaMmbly^-an  idea  without  whidi  a  6*00  state  would  be  a 
ehaoe^'^  wholly  modem*  Etcd  the  Italian  polity,  al- 
though It  approximated  to  a  fi'ee  state  in  its  somewhat  rep 
reeentatiTe  senates  and  in  the  diminished  importance  of  the 
eomitiai  neyer  was  able  in  the  case  either  of  Rome  or  of 
Italia  to  oross  the  boundary-line. 

Thus  began,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Drusus,  in 

the  winter  of  66S-4,  the  struggle — as  one  of  the 
WMift*  coins  of  the  insurgents  represents  it — of  the 
g[J2^        Sabelllan  ox  against  the  Roman  she-wolf.     Both 

sides  made  aealoos  preparations :  in  Italia  greal 
stores  of  arms,  proTisions,  and  money  were  accumulated ; 
In  Rome  the  requisite  supplies  were  drawn  from  the  proy« 
inces  and  particularly  from  Sicily,  and  the  Icmg-neglected 
walls  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence  against  any  contin- 
genoy*  The  forces  were  In  some  measure  equally  balanced. 
The  Romans  filled  up  the  blanks  In  their  Italian  contingents 
partly  by  Increased  levies  from  the  burgesses  and  from  the 
inhabitants-^ready  almost  wholly  Romanixed— of  the  Cel- 
tic districts  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  of  whom  10,000  served 
in  the  Ounpanlan  army  alone,*  V^^J  hy  the  contingents 
of  the  Numidlans  and  other  transmarine  nations ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  free  cities  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  they 
eolleoted  a  war  lleet.f    On  both  sides,  without  reckoning 

*  Tht  biiU«ls  foond  •!  Aaaahm  show  thai  the  Oaiils  were  yesrj 
mmieroes  also  In  the  enay  of  Staibo. 

f  We  stin  h«re  a  decree  of  the  BontB  soaete  of  22.  May  STt, 

which  gnnta  benouiB  and  adrantaces  on  thar  dischnige  to 

^  three  Qiedk  eUip'Oaptahw  of  OuTStna.  Oaiofnenae,  and 

MfleiaB  for  fidthfol  aerrioea  icnderei  ainee  the  oommencement  of  the 

ItalfaHi  war  (6e4>    Of  the  aame  natnre  ia  the  aoooimt  of 

MenoMNi,  thai  two  trirenMB  were  somrooned  from  Hct» 

en  Hw  BiMk  Sea  for  the  BaUaa  war,  and  that  they  retnmed  in  tfat 

whh  lieS  honoraiy  gifli. 
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garrisons,  as  many  at  100,000  soldiers  were  brought  into 
the  field,*  and  in  the  ability  of  their  men,  in  military  tactics 
and  armament^  the  Italians  were  nowise  inferior  to  the 
Romans. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  very  difficult  both  for  the 
insurgents  and  for  the  Bomans,  because  the  tei* 
'^'  of  fhenw       ritory  in  revolt  was  very  extensive  and  a  greal 

^^  SttMTBiae.      number  of  fortresses  adhering  to  Rome  were 


•  ^' 


scattered  up  and  down  in  it :  so  that  on  the  one 

hand  the  insurgents  found  themselves  compelled  to  combine 

a  siege-warfare  which  broke  up  their  forces  and  consumed 

their  time  with  the  protection  of  an  extended  frontier ;  ana 

c  on  the  other  hand  the  Romans  could  not  well  do  otherwise 

:H*  than  combat  the  insurrection,  which  had  no  proper  centre, 

s^ '  simultaneously  in  all  the  insurgent  districts.     In  a  military 

-  ^  point  of  view  the  insurgent  country  fell  into  two  divisions ; 

i.y*  in  the  northern,  which  reached  from  Picenum  and  the 

e*  it^  Abruzzi  to  the  northern  border  of  Campania  and  embraced 

^rt'  the  districts  speaking  Latin,  the  chief  command  was  held  on 

y  ]^-  the  Italian  side  by  the  Marsian  Quintus  Silo,  on  the  Roman 

^  i  side  by  Publius  Rutilius  Lupus,  both  as  consuls ;  in  the 

y-y  southern,  which  included  Campania,  Samnium,  and  generally 

._^  the  regions  speaking  Sabellian,  the  Samnite  Gains  Papius 

^^'  Mutilus  commanded  as  consul  of  the  insurgents,  and  Lucius 

,^y'  Julius  Caesar  as  the  Roman  consul.    With  each  of  the  two 

, ..  j'  commanders-in-chief  there  were  associated  on  the  Italian 

^  .^  vv  side  six,  on  the  Roman  side  five,  lieutenant-commanders, 

^K.»  eadi  of  whom  conducted  the  attack  or  defence  in  a  definite 

^  f'  district,  while  the  consular  armies  were  destined  to  act  more 

1^.;"  freely  and  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.    The  most  esteemed 

Roman  officers,  such  as  Gains  Marius,  Quintus  Catulus,  and 

at  ^  lihe  two  consulars  of  experience  in  the  Spanish  war,  Tltiia 

.„)  Didius  and  Publius  Crassus,  placed  themselves  at  the  dia- 

^  ^^  posal  of  the  consuls  for  these  posts ;  and,  though  the  Ital- 

^  ians  had  not  names  so  celebrated  to  oppose  to  them,  yet  the 

^^\i  *  That  this  statement  of  Appian  is  not  exaggerated,  is  shown  by 

^'\j^  Ibe Irallets  found  at  Asculnm,  which  name  among  others  the  twentlell 
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result  fhowed  that  tkdr  leftdera  were  in  a  military  poiaA  of 
?i(rw  nowvM  inlerior  to  the  Romans. 

The  offiansive  in  this  thoroughly  desultory  war  was  da 
the  whole  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  but  was  nowhere  de 
Qsiveiy  assumed  erec  on  their  part.  It  is  surprising  that 
llie  Romans  did  not  oc^lect  their  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
Bttadcing  the  insurgents  with  a  superior  Ibrce,  and  that  the 
insuigents  madiB  no  attempt  to  advance  into  Latium  and  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  hostile  capital.  We  are  however 
too  little  acquainted  with  their  respective  circumstances  to 
judge  whether  or  how  they  could  have  acted  otherwise,  ot 
to  what  extent  the  remissness  of  the  Roman  govenimetit  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  loosenesa  of  the  connection  among  the 
federate  communities  on  the  other  contributed  to  this  want 
of  unity  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
with  such  a  system  there  would  doubtless  be  victories  and 
defeats,  but  the  final  settlement  might  be  very  long  de- 
layed ;  and  it  is  no  less  plain  that  a  clear  and  vivid  picture 
of  such  a  war— -which  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  en- 
gagements on  the  part  of  individual  corps  operating  at  the 
same  time,  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  in  combiniv- 
tion— cannot  be  prepared  out  of  the  remarlcably  fragment- 
ary accounts  which  have  reached  us. 

The  first  assault,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fell  on  the  for 
Oommenc©.  ^resscs  adhering  to  Rome  in  the  insurgent  dis- 
ipflut  of  the  triets,  which  fai  all  haste  closed  their  gates  and 
rhe  ^carried  in  thdr'  moveable  property  from  the 

country.  Silo  threw  himself  on  the  fbrtross 
designed  to  hold  in  dieck  the  Marsians,  the  stixmg' Alba, 
Mutilus  on  the  Latin. town  of  Aesemia  establidied  in  the 
heart  of  Samnium :  in  both  cues  they  encountered  l^e 
most  resolute  resistance.  Similar  conflicts  probably  raged 
in  the  north  around  Firmum, .  Hatria,*  Pinna,  ib  the  south 
furound  Lnoeria,  Benaventum,  Nola,  Paiestura,  before  and 
wiiile  the  Roman  armies'  gathered  on  the  borders'  of  the 
msurgent  country.  After  the  southern  army  up.der  Q(iesar 
M.  had  assembled  in  the  spring  of  i6(>4  in  Campamat 

Campauio        which  for   the  most  part  held  by  Rome,  aQ4' 
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dSam-       had  provided  Capua-^with  its  domain  so  im> 

portant  for  the  Roman  finances — ^as  well  as  tbB 
more  impprtant  allied  cities  with  garnaons*  it  attempted  to 
/issume  the  affensive  find  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  smallei 
divisions  sent  on  before  it  to  Samnium  and  Lucania  under 
Marcus  Marcellus  and  Publius  Crassus.  But  Caesar  was 
repulsed  by  t^e  Samnites  and  Marsians  under  Publiu^  Vet 
tius  Soato  with  severe  loss,  and  the  important  town  of 
Venafrum  thereupon  passed  over  to  the  iosurgenta,  into 
.whose  hands  it  delivered  its  Roman  g£irrisou»  By  the  de- 
fection of  this  town,  which  lay  on  the  military  road  from 
Campania  to  Samnium,  Aes^mia  was  isolated,  and  that 
fortress  already  vigorously  assailed. found  itself  now  exclu- 
sively dependent  on  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  its 
garrison  and  its  commandant  Maro^llus*  It  is  true  that  an 
incursion,  which  Sulla  happily  carried  out  with  the  same 
artful  audacity  as  his  expedition  to  Boochus,  relieved  the 

hard-pressed  Aesemians  for  a  moment ;  nevei> 

,tSm%        theleas  they  were  after  an  obstinate  reaiatauce 

JJiiJ'^       compelled  by  ti^e  extremity  of  famiae  to  QB{>ita- 

late  towards  the  end  of  th^  year*  In  Lucanla 
too  Publius  Crassus  was  defeated  by  Marque  Lamp^nius, 
.and  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  Gruinentuin,  which  fell 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  With  these  exceptions, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Apulia  and  the  southern  dis- 
tricts totally  to  themselves.  The  insurrection  spread; 
.    «.,      when  Mutilus  advanced  into  Campania  at  the 

head  of  the  Samnite  ^my,  th^.cutizens  of  Nola 
surreadtred  to  him  their  city  and  delivered  up  the  Roman 
garnsoDy  whose  commander  was  executed  by  the  orders  of 
,MutUfiS|  while  thei  men  were  distributed  though  the  victo- 
rious army.    With  the  single  exception  of  Nuoeria,  whieh 

adhered  firmly  to  Rbme,  all  Campania  as  ihr  as 

.i»?£?mMi    VfBsuvius  was  lo$t  to  the  Romans.;  Salernum, 

Kit^iiinL    Stabj^,  Poni{)e»i,  H^rci^neum  declared  for  the 

iusurgentia ;  Mutilus  was  able  to  advance  into 
^he  region  to  the  north  of  Vesuvius,  and  to  besiege  AcerraA 
with  bis  Samnito-Luf^mian  army*    The  Nunudians,  who 
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wore  in  great  numbers  in  Gaesar^s  army,  began  to  pass  ovei 
In  troops  to  Mutilus  or  rather  to  Oxyntas,  the  son  of 
Jugurtba^  who  on  the  surrender  of  Venusia  had  fiillen  Into 
Ihe  hands  of  the  Samnites  and  now  appeared  among  their 
ran1(s  in  regal  purple ;  so  that  Caesar  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  send  home  the  whole  African  corps.  Mudlns 
rentured  e?en  to  attack  the  Roman  camp ;  but  he  was  ra- 
pulsed,  and  the  Samnites,  who  while  retreating  were  a^ 
suled  in  the  rear  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  left  nearly  6,000 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  the  first  notable  success 
whidi  the  Romans  gained  in  this  war ;  the  army  proclaimed 
the  gcLeral  imperator^  and  the  sadly  fidlen  courage  of  the 
capital  began  to  revive.  It  is  true  that  not  long  afterwards 
the  victorious  army  was  attacked  in  crossing  a  river  by 
Marius  Egnatius,  and  so  emphatically  defeated  that  it  had 
to  retreat  as  far  as  Teanum  and  to  be  reorganized  there ; 
but  the  exertions  of  the  active  consul  succeeded  in  restoring 
his  army  to  a  serviceable  condition  even  before  the  arrival 
of  winter,  and  he  reoccupied  his  old  position  under  the 
walls  of  Acerrae,  which  the  Samnite  main  army  under 
Mutilus  continued  to  besiege. 

At  the  same  time  'operations  had  also  begun  in  Central 

Italy,  where  the  revolt  in  the  Abruzzi  and  the 

vtcb  fh6         region  of  the  Fucine  lake  threatened  the  capital 


in  dangerous  proximity.  An  independent  corps 
under  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Strabo  was  sent  into  Picenum  in 
order  that^  resting  for  support  on  Firmum  and  Falerio,  It 
might  threaten  Asculum ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  Roman 
northern  army  took  its  position  under  the  consul  Lupus  on 
the  borders  of  the  Latin  and  Marsian  territories,  where  the 
Valerian  and  Salarian  highways  brought  the  enemy  nearest 
to  the  capital ;  the  rivulet  Tolenus  (Turano),  whi<4i  crosses 
the  Valerian  road  between  Tibur  and  Alba  and  falls  into  the 
Velino  at  Rieti,  separated  the  two  armies.  The  consul 
Lupus  impatiently  pressed  for  a  decision,  and  did  not  listen 
to  the  disagreeable  advice  of  Marius  that  he  should  exercise 
his  men — ^unaccustomed  to  service — ^in  the  first  instance  ia 
petty  warfiu*e.    At  the  very  commencement  the  division  o/ 
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Gaius  Perpenna,  10,000  strong,  was  totally  defeated,  where- 
upon the  commander-in-chief  deprived  the  defeated  general 
of  his  command  and  united  the  remnant  of  the  corps  with 
that  which  was  under  the  orders  of  Marius,  but  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  assuming  the  offensive 
and  crossing  the  Tolenus  in  two  divisions,  led  partly  by 
himself,  partly  by  Marius,  on  two  bridges  constructed  not 
fiur  from  each  other.  Publius  Scato  with  the  Marsians  con« 
fronted  them ;  he  had  pitched  his  camp  at  the  spot  where 
Marius  crossed  the  brook,  but,  before  the  passage*'  took 
place,  he  had  withdrawn  thence,  leaving  behind  the  mere 
posts  that  guarded  the  camp,  and  had  taken  a  position  in 
ambush  farther  up  the  river.  There  he  attacked  the  other 
Roman  corps  under  Lupus  unexpectedly  during  the  cross- 
ing, and  partly  cut  it  down,  partly  drove  it  into 
Setetand  the  river  (11th  June  664).  The  consul  in  per- 
j!^Si^*  son  and  8,000  of  his  troops  fell.  It  could  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  compensation  that  Marius,  be- 
coming at  length  aware  of  Scato's  departure,  had  crossed 
the  river  and  not  without  loss  to  the  enemy  occupied  their 
camp.  Yet  this  passage  of  the  river,  and  a  victory' at  the 
same  time  obtained  over  the  Paelignians  by  the  general 
Bervius  Sulpicius,  compelled  the  Marsians  to  draw  their  line 
of  defence  somewhat  back,  and  Marius,  who  by  decree  of 
the  senate  succeeded  Lupus  as  commander-in-chief,  at  least 
prevented  the  enemy  from  gaining  further  successes.  But, 
when  Quintus  Caepio  was  soon  afterwards  associated  in  the 
command  with  equal  powers,  not  so  much  on  account  of  a 
conflict  which  he  had  successfully  sustained,  as  because  he 
had  recommended  himself  to  the  equites.  then  leading  the 
politics  of  Some  by  his  vehement  opposition  to  Drusus,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  lured  into  an  ambush  by  Silo  on  the 
pretext  that  the  latter  wished  to  Itetray  to  him  his  army, 
uid  was  cut  to  pieces  with  a  great  part  of  his  foroe  by  th« 
Marsians  and  Vestinians.  Marius,  after  Caepio's  &11  once 
more  sole  commander-in-chief,  through  his  obstinate  resist* 
%nce  prevented  his  antagonist  from  profiting  by  the  advan^ 
\Bgea  whi^^h  he  had  gained,  and  gradually  penetrated  fkr  inU^ 
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the  Mursian  territory.  He  long  refused  battle >. when  he  ai 
length  gave  it,  he  vanquished  his  impetuous  opponent,  whc 
left  on  the  battle-field  among  other  dead  Herius  Asinius  the 
ehiefUdn  of  the  Marrucini.  In  a  seoond  engagement  the 
army  of  Marius  and  the  corps  of  Sulla  which  belonged  to 
the  army  of  the  south  co-operated  to  inflict  on  the  Morsiana 
a  still  more  considerable  defeat,  which  cost  them  6,000 
men  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  day  remained  with  the  youngei 
officer,  for,  while  Marius  had  given  and  gained  the  battle, 
Sulla,  had  intercepted  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  and  de* 
stroved  them. 

While  the  conflict  was  proceeding  thus  warmly  and 
Pioenian  ^^^^  varying  success  by  the  Fucine  lake,  the 
''■'•  Picenian  corps  under  Strabo  had  also  fought 

with  alternations  of  fortune.  The  insurgent  chiefs,  Gaius 
ludacilius  from  Asculum,  Publius  Vettius  Scato,  and  Titus 
Lafrenius,  had  assailed  it  with  their  united  forces,  defeated 
it,  and  compelled  it  to  throw  itself  into  Firmum,  where 
Lafrenius  kept  Strabo  besieged,  while  ludacilius  moved  into 
Apulia  and  induced  Canusium,  Venusia,  and  the  other  towns 
still  adhering  to  Rome  in  that  quarter  to  join  the  insurgents. 
But  on  the  Roman  side  Servius  Sulpicius  by  his  victory 
over  the  Paelignians  cleared  the  way  for  his  advancing  into 
Picenum  and  rendering  aid  to  Strabo;  Lafrenius  was  at- 
tacked by  Strabo  in  front  and  taken  in  rear  by  Sulpicius, 
and  his  camp  was  set  on  fire ;  he  himself  fell,  the  remnant 
of  his  troops  fled  in  disorder  and  threw  themselves  into 
Asculum.  So  completely  had  the  state  of  affairs  changed 
in  Picenum,  that  the  Italians  now  found  themselves  confined 
to  Asculum  as  the  Romans  were  previously  to  Firmun., 
and  the  war  was  thus  once  more  converted  into  a  arege. 

Lastly,  there  was  added  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the 
two  difficult  and  straggling  wars  :n  southern  and 
Etnuma  central  Italy  a  third  in  the  north.  The  stste  of 
****°***  matters  apparently  so  dangerous  for  Rome  after 
khe  first  months  of  the  war  had  induced  a  great  portion  of 
the  Umbrian,  and  isolated  Etruscan,  communities  to  declare 
for  the  Insurrection ;  no  that  it  became  necessary  to  des 
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patch  against  the  Umbrians  Aulus>  Plotiu^,  and  against  th« 
Etruscans  Lucius  Porcius  Cato.  Here  however  the  Romaoi 
encountered  a  fkr  less  energetic  resistance  than  in  the  Mar* 
nan  and  Samnite  countries,  and  nsaintained  a  most  decided 
superiority  in  the  field. 

Thus  the  servere  first  year  of  the  war  came  to  an  endi 
leaving  behind  it,  both  i^  a  military  and  political 
S^ISi^l^*  point  of  view,  sorrowful  memories  and  dubious 
reSS^flw  pi^speots.  In  a  military  point  of  view  both 
l^mf  ^  armies  of  the  Romans,  Uie  Marsian  as  well  as 
the  Campanian,  had  been  weakened  and  dis* 
oouraged  by  severe  defeats ;  the  northern  army  had  been 
compelled  especially  to  attend  to  the  protection  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  southern  army  at  Neapolis  had  been  seriously 
threatened  in  its  communications,  as  the  insurgents  oould 
without  much  difficulty  break  forth  from  the  Marsian  or 
Samnite  territory  and  establish  themselves  between  Rome 
and  Naples;  for  whidi  reason  it  was  found  necessary  to 
draw  at  least  a  chain  of  posts  from  Cumae  to  Rome.  In  a 
political  point  of  view,  the  insurrection  had  gained  ground 
on  all  sides  during  this  first  year  of  the  war ;  the  secession 
6f  Nola,  the  rapid  capitulation  of  the  strong  sad  large  Latin 
colony  of  ViBnusia,  and  the  Umbro^Etruscan  revolt  were 
suspicious  signs  that  the  Roman  symmachy  was  tottering 
to  its  very  base  and  was  not  in  a  position  to  hold  out 
against  this  last  triaL  They  had  already  made  t&e  utmos' 
demands  on  die  burgesses ;  they  had  already,  with  a  view 
to  form  diat  chain  of  posts  along  the  Latino-Campanian 
coast,  incorporated  nearly  6,000  freedmen  in  the  burgess* 
nOitia;  they  had  already  required  the  severest  sacrifices 
firom  the  allies  that  still  remained  faithful ;  it  wns  not  pos- 
sible to  draw  the  string  of  the  bow  tighter  without  hasard 
ing  everything. 

The  temper  of  tiie  burgesses  was  singularly  depressed. 

After  the  battle  on  the  Tolenus,  when  the  dead 

n^y^  Ui«      bodies  of  the  consul  and  the  numerous  citizeni 

^'**"°*"'        of  note  who  had  fallen  with  him  wer«  brought 

baek  from  the  neighbouring  battle-field  to  the  capital  and 

Vol   m.— 13* 
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were  buiied  there ;  when  the  magistrates  in  token  of  public 
mouroing  laid  aside  their  purple  and  insignia;  when  the 
govemnient  issued  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
to  arm  en  mtute ;  not  %  few  had  resigned  themselves  to 
despur  and  given  up  all  as  lost.  It  is  true  that  the  worst 
despondency  had  somewhat  abated  after  the  victories 
achieved  bj  Caesar  at  Acerrae  and  by  Strabo  in  Picennm : 
on  the  news  of  the  former  the  waitress  in  the  capital  bad 
been  once  more  exchanged  for  the  dress  of  the  citizen,  on 
the  news  of  the  second  the  signs  of  public  mourning  had 
been  laid  aside ;  but  it  was  not  doubtful  that  on  the  whole 
the  Romans  had  been  worsted  in  this  passage  of  arms :  and 
above  all  the  senate  and  the  burgesses  had  lost  the  spiritg 
which  liad  formerly  borne  them  to  victory  through  the 
crises  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  They  still  doubtless  b^gaa 
war  with  the  same  haughty  arrogance  as  then,  but  they 
knew  not  how  to  end  it  as  they  had  then  done ;  rigid  obsti- 
nacy,  tenacious  persistence  had  given  place  to  a  remiss  and 
cowardly  disposition.  Already  after  the  first  year  of  war 
their  outward  and  inward  policy  became  suddenly  changed, 
and  betook  itself  to  compromise.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  this  they  did  the  wisest  thing  which  could  be  done ;  not 
however  because,  compelled  by  the  immediate  force  of 
arms,  they  could  not  avoid  acquiescing  in  disadvantageous 
conditions,  but  because  the  subject-matter  of  dispute — the 
perpetuation  of  the  political  precedence  of  the  Romans  over 
the  other  Italians — was  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to 
the  commonwealth  itself.  It  sometimes  happens  in  publie 
life  that  one  error  compensates  another ;  in  this  case  cow- 
ardice in  some  mearure  remedied  the  mischief  whidi  obsti- 
nacy had  incurred. 

Th^  year  604  had  begun  with  a  most  abrupt  rejection 
of  the  compromise  offered  by  the  insurgents  and 

latiflA      ^^^^  ^®  opening  of  a  war  or  prosecutions,  in 

to  poutioai      which  the  roost  passionate  defenders  of  patriotic 

selfishness,  the  capitalists,  tock  vengeance  on  all 

chose  who  were  suspected  of  having  counselled  moderation 

and  aeasonable  conoession.    On  the  other  hand  the  tribuu 
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Marcus  Plautiqs  Silvanus,  who  entered  on  bis  office  on  the 
10th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  carried  a  law  which 
took  the  commission  of  high  treason  out  of  the  hands  o£ 
the  capitalist  jurymen,  and  entrusted  it  to  others  who  were 
nominated  by  the  free  choice  of  the  tribes  without  clas» 
qualification ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  that  commissi oji 
was  converted  from  a  scourge  of  the  moderate  party  into  a 
■courge  of  the  ultras^  and  sent  into  exile  among  others  its 
own  author,  Quintus  Varius,  who  was  blamed  by  the  publia 
voice  for  the  worst  democratic  outrages — the  poisoning  of 
Quintus  Metellus  and  the  murder  of  Drusus. 

Of  greater  importance  than  this  singularly  candid  po* 
Bcbtowia  f  ^^^^^  recantation,  was  the  change  in  the  course 
^etoui-  of  their  policy  toward  the  Italians.  Exactly 
Italians  who  three  hundred  years  had  passed  since  Rome  had 
fiuihAii  or  last  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
"*  peace  ;  Rome  was  now  worsted  once  more,  and 

the  peace  which  she  desired  could  only  be  got  by  yielding 
in  part  at  least  to  the  terms  of  her  antagonists.  With  the 
communities,  doubtless,  which  had  already  risen  in  arms  to 
subdue  and  to  destroy  Rome,  the  feud  had  become  too  bitter 
for  the  Romans  to  prevail  on  themselves  to  make  the  re- 
quired concessions;  and,  had  they  done  so,  these  terms 
would  now  perhaps  have  been  rejected  by  the  other  side. 
But,  if  the  original  demands  were  conceded  under  certain 
limitations  to  the  communities  that  had  hitherto  remained 
faithful,  such  a  course  would  on  the  one  hand  preserve  the 
semblance  of  voluntary  concession,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  prevent  the  otherwise  inevitable  consolidation  of 
the  confederacy  and  thereby  pave  the  way  for  its  subjuga- 
tion. Accordingly  the  gates  of  Roman  citizensh'p,  which 
had  so  long  remained  closed  against  entreaty,  now  suddenly 
opened  when  the  sword  knocked  at  them ;  yet  even  now 
not  fuliy  and  wholly,  but  in  a  manner  reluctant  and  aimoy 
iog  e^ea  for  those  admitted.    A  law  *  carried  by  the  consul 

*  The  Julian  law  mint  have  been  pasaed  in  Ihe  last  months  <xf 
Ml  664,  for  during  the  good  season  of  the  year  Caesar  was  in 
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Lucius  Caesar  conferred  the  Roman  franchise  on  the  bui^ 
gesses  of  all  those  communities  of  Italian  allies  which  had 
not  up  to  that  time  openly  declared  against  Rome ;  a  second, 
emanating  from  the  tribunes  of  the  people  Marcus  Plautius 
Si  Ivan  us  and  Gaius  Papirius  Carbo,  laid  down  for  every 
man  who  had  citizenship  and  domicile  in  Italy  a  term  of 
two  months,  within  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  acquire 
the  Roman  franchise  by  presenting  himself  before  a  Roman 
magistrate.  But  these  new  burgesses  were  to  be  restricted 
in  a  way  similar  to  the  freedmen,  inasmuch  as  they  could 
only  be  enrolled  in  eight,  as  the  freedmen  only  in  four,  of 
the  thli*ty'five  tribes;  whether  the  restriction  was  personal 
or,  as  it  would  rather  seem,  hereditary,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty. 

This  measure  related  primarily  to  Italy  proper,  which 
BMtowa]  £  *^  ^^**  t\v[^^  extended  northward  little  beyond 
Ia^  right!  Ancona  and  Florence.  In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
itaiun  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  foreign  country,  but 

in  administration  and  colonization  had  long 
passed  as  part  of  Italy,  all  the  Latin  colonies  were  treated 
like  the  Italian  communities.  Of  the  other  hitherto  allied 
townships  in  that  quarter  those — not  very  numerous — situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  Po  received  the  franchise ;  but 
the  country  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  law  brought  in  by  the  consul  Strabo 
in  665  differently  treated.  It  was  oi^anized 
after  the  Italian  civic  constitution,  so  that  the  communities 
not  adapted  for  this,  more  especially  the  townships  in  the 
Alpine  valleys,  were  assigned  to  particular  towns  as  de- 
pendent and  tributary  villages.  These  new  town-communi- 
ties, however,  were  not  presented  with  the  Roman  franchise, 
but,  by  means  of  the  legal  fiction  that  they  were  Latin  coloi> 
nies,  were  invested  'with  those  rights  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  Latin  towns  of  inferior  privileges.    Thus 

11m  IMd ;  the  Fltntiui  was  probably  piiod,  as  wis  ordi* 
IP    ^  nsrily  the  role  with  tribanidan  proposals,  immediatelj 

after  the  tribunes  entered  on  oi&ce,  oonaequently  In  0e« 
IM  or  Jan.  666. 
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Italy  at  that  time  ended  practiqallj  at  the  Po,  >v:kile  the 
Transpadaae  country  was  treated  as  an  outlying  depend- 
ency ;  undoubtedly  because  the  region  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Po  had  long  been  organized  afler  the  Italian 
model,  whereas  in  the  more  northerly  portion — in  which| 
excepting  Eporedia  and  Aquileia,  there  were  no  civic  or 
Latin  colonies^  and  from  which  in  fact  the  native  tribes  had 
been  by  no  means  dislodged  as  they  were  from  Uie  south- 
em  district— Celtic  habits  and  the  Celtic  cantonal  constitu- 
Uoo  still  in  great  part  subsisted. 

Considerable  as  these  concessions  were,  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  rigid  exclusiveness  which  the  Roman  burgess- 
body  had  retained  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
they  were  far  from  including  a  capitulation  with  the  actual 
insurgents ;  they  were  on  the  contrary  intended  partly  to 
retain  the  communities  that  were  wavering  and  threatening 
to  revolt,  partly  to  draw  over  as  many  deserters  as  possi* 
ble  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  To  what  extent  these 
laws  and  especially  the  most  important  of  them — that  of 
Caesar — were  applied,  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  we 
are  only  able  to  specify  in  general  terms  the  extent  of  the 
insiu'rection  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  issued.  The 
chief  result  at  any  rate  was  that  the  communities  hitherto 
Latin — not  only  the  survivors  of  the  old  Latin  confederacy 
such  as  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  but  more  especially  the  Latin 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  that  passed  over  to 
the  insui^ents — were  thereby  admitted  to  Roman  citizen- 
ship. Besides,  the  law  was  applied  to  the  isolated  towns 
9f  the  allies  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  such  as 
Ravenna,  to  a  number  of  Etru&can  towns,  and  to  the  allied 
cities  that  remained  faithful  in  Southern  Italy,  such  as 
Nueeria  and  Neapolis.  It  was  natural  that  individual  com* 
munities,  hitherto  specially  privileged,  should  hesitate  as  U\ 
the  acceptance  of  the  franchise ;  that  Neapolis,  (kjv  example^ 
should  scruple  to  give  up  its  former  treaty  with  Rome— 
which  guaranteed  to  its  citizens  exemption  from  land-service 
and  their  Greek  constitution,  and  perhaps  domanial  advan* 
tages  besides— for  the  very  restricted  privileges  of  new  bur 
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gesses.  It  w&s  probably  in  yirtue  of  oonTentlotia  concluded 
on  account  of  these  scruples  that  this  city,  a&  well  as  Rhe* 
gium  and  perhaps  other  Greek  communities  in  Italy,  even 
after  their  admission  to  Roman  citizenship  retained  un- 
changed their  former  communal  constitution  and  Greek  as 
their  official  language.  At  all  events,  as  a  consequence  of 
these  laws,  the  circle  of  Roman  burgesses  was  extraordi- 
narily enlarged  by  the  merging  into  it  of  numerous  and  im- 
portant civic  communities  scattered  from  the  Sicilian  Straits 
to  the  Po ;  and,  further,  the  country  between  the  Po  and 
the  Alps  was,  by  the  bestowal  of  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  allies,  as  it  were  invested  with  the  legal  reversion 
of  full  citizenship. 

On  the  strength  of  these  concessions  to  the  wavering 
SMond  year  Communities,  the  Romans  resumed  widi  fresh 
offheww.  courage  the  conflict  against  the  insurgent  dis- 
tricts.  They  had  pulled  down  as  much  of  the  existing 
political  institutions  as  seemed  necessary  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  conflagration ;  the  insurrection  thenceforth  at 

any  rate  spread  no  &rther.  In  Etruria  and 
SmbrS  "*  Umbria  especially,  where  it  was  just  beginning, 
g^"*^"        it  was  subdued  with  singular  rapidity,  still  more, 

probably,  by  means  of  the  Julian  law  than 
Vhrough  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  the  former 
Latin  colonies,  and  in  the  thickly*peopled  region  of  the  Po, 
there  were  opened  up  copious  and  now  reliable  sources  of 
aid :  with  these,  and  with  the  resources  of  the  burgesses 
themselves,  they  could  proceed  to  subdue  the  now  isolated 
conflagration.  The  two  former  commanders-in-chief  re- 
turned to  Rome,  Caesar  as  censor  elect,  Marius  because  his 
conduct  of  the  war  was  blamed  as  vacillating  and  slow,  and 
the  man  of  sixty-six.  was  declared  to  be  in  his  dotage.  This 
objection  was  very  probably  groundless;  Marius  showed 
a*  least  his  bodily  vigour  by  appearing  daily  in  the  circus 
at  Rome,  and  even  as  commander-in-chief  he  seems  to  havs 
displayed  on  the  whole  his  old  ability  in  the  last  campaign 
but  he  had  not  achieved  the  brilliant  successes  by  whida 
alone  after  his  political  bankruptcy  he  could  rehabilitatt 
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Mmself  in  public  opinion,  and  ibo  tiie  celebrated  ciampion 
was  to  liis  bitter  vexation  now,  even  as  an  officer,  uncere- 
moniously laid  aside  as  useless.  The  place  of  Marius  in 
Jie  Marsian  army  was  taken  by  the  consul  of  this  year, 
Lucius  Porcius  Cato,  who  had  fought  with  distinction  in 
Etruria,  and  that  of  Caesar  in  the  Campanian  army  by  hiff 
lieutenant^  Lucius  Sulla,  to  whom  were  due  some  of  the 
most  material  successes  of  the  previous  campaign ;  Gnaeu9 
Strabo  retained — now  as  conscd — the  command  which  h« 
had  held  so  successfully  in  the  Picenian  territory. 

Thus  began  the  second  campaign  in  665.    The  insur- 
gents opened  it,  even  before  winter  was  over,  by 
War  In  the  bold  attetnpt — recalling  the  grand  passages 

oenum.  ^^  ^^  Samnitc  wars — ^to  send  a  Marsian  army 
of  15,000  men  to  Etruria  with  a  view  to  aid  the  insurreo> 
tion  brewing  in  Northern  Italy.  But  Strabo,  through 
whose  district  it  had  to  pass,  intercepted  and  totally  defeat- 
ed it;  only  a  few  got  back  to  their  far  distant  home. 
When  at  length  the  season  allowed  the  Roman  armies  to 
assume  the  offensive,  Cato  entered  the  Marsian  territory  and 
advanced,  successfully  encountering  the  enemy  there;  but 
he  fell  in  the  region  of  the  Fucine  lake  during  an  attack  on 
the  enemy's  camp,  so  that  the  exclusive  superintendence  of 
the  operations  in  Central  Italy  devolved  on  Strabo.  The 
Ascoinm  latter  employed  himself  partly  in  continuing  the 
b«*e»ed»  siege  of  Asculum,  partly  in  the  subjugation  of 
tftie  Marsian,  Sabellian,  and  Apulian  districts.  To  relieve 
his  hard-pressed  native  town,  ludacilius  appeared  before 
Asculum  with  the  Picentine  levy  and  attacked  the  besieging 
army,  while  at  the  same  time  the  garrison  sallied  forth  and 
threw  itself  on  the  Roman  lines.  It  is  said  that  75,000 
Romans  fought  on  this  day  against  60,000  Italians.  Vic- 
tory remained  with  the  Romans,  but  ludacilius  succeeded  in 
dirbwing  himself  with  a  part  of  the  relieving  army  into 
the  town.  The  siege  resumed  its  course;  it  was  pro» 
tracted^  by  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  desperata 

*  Leaden  huUets  with  the  jame  of  the  legion  wfaieh  threw  then^ 
and  lometimea  with  ounea  agaipat  the  *'  ranaway  staves  **— and  acooid 
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defeuoe  of  the  inha)>itant8,  9rho  fought  with  a  recoUectioo 
of  the  terrible  declaration  of  war  within  its  walls.  When 
ludacilius  at  length  after  a  brave  defence  of  several  months 
saw  the  day  of  capitulation  approach,  he  ordered  the  chieft 
of  that  section  of  the  citizens  which  was  &vourable  to 
Rome  to  be  put  to  death  under  torture,  and  then  died  by 
mod  eon-  his  own  hand.  So  the  gates  were  opened,  and 
^nand.  Roman  executions  were  substituted  for  Italian ; 

all  officers  and  .all  the  respectable  citizens  were  executed, 
the  rest  were  driven  forth  to  beggary,  and  ail  their  prop^rty 
was  confiscated  on  account  of  the  state.  During  the  siege 
and  after  the  fall  of  Asculum  numerous  Roman  corps 
marched  through  the  adjacent  rebel  districts,  and  induced 

one  after  another  to  submit  The  Marrucini 
^t£e^i£i-  yi^ded,  after  Lucius  Sulpicius  had  defeated  them 
SJj^£*        decidedly  at  Teate  (Chieti).    The  praetor  Gaiua 

Cosconius  penetrated  into  Apulia,  took  Salapia 
and  Cannae,  and  besieged  Canusium.  A  Samnite  corps 
under  Marius  Egnatius  came  to  the  help  of  the  unwarlike 
region  and  actually  drove  back  the  Romans,  but  the  Roman 
general  succeeded  in  defeating  it  at  the  passage  of  the  Au« 
fidus ;  Egnatius  fell,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  had  to  seek 
shelter  behind  the  walls  of  Canusium.  The  Romans  again 
advanced  as  far  as  Venusia  and  Rubi,  and  became  masters 
of  all  Apulia,  Along  the  Fudne  lake  also  and  at  the 
Majella  mountains — the  chief  seats  of  the  insurrection — the 
Romans  restored  their  ascendancy ;  the  Marsians  succumbed 
to  Strabc's  lieutenants,  Quintus  Metellus  Pius  and  Gaius 

Cinna,  the  VesUnians  and  Paeliigniaps  in  the 

following  year  (666)  to  Strabo  himself;  Italia 
the  capital  o(  the  insurgents  became  once  more  the  modest 
Paelignian  country-town  of  Corfinium ;  the  remnant  of  the 
Italian  senate  i)ed  to  the  Samnite  territory. 

The  Roman  southern  army,  wbioh  was  cow  under  ths 

ingly  Boman— or  with  the  inaoription  **  hit  the  Hoentes  **  or  '*  hh  Pom^ 
peius  ** — the  former  Roman,  the  latter  Italian — are  even  now  sometiiiief 
found,  belonging  to  that  period,  in  the  r^on  of  Ascoli. 
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MMuMttoa  ^<>">™*^^  o^  Lucius  Sulla,  had  at  the  same  tim« 
omanpanu    assumed  the  oifensiye  and  aad  penetrated  into 

M  uUF  SB  * 

HdiA.  southern  Campania  which  was  occupied  by  the 

enemy.     Stabiae  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
^  Sulla  in  person  (30  April  665)  and  Herculaoeum 

bj  litus  Didiusy  who  however  fell  himself  (11  June)  app»i 
rentiy  at  the  assault  on  that  city.  Pompeii  resisted  longer. 
The  Ssmnite  general  Lucius  Cluentius  came  up  to  bring  re* 
lief  to  the  town,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  Sulla ;  and  when, 
reinforced  by  bands  of  Celts,  he  renewed  his  attempt,  he 
was,  chi^ifly  owing  to  the  wavering  of  these  untrustworthy 
associates,  so  totally  defeated  that  his  camp  was  taken  and 
he  himself  was  cut  down  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
in  their  flight  towards  Nola.  The  grate^l  Roman  army 
conferred  on  its  general  the  grass-wreath — the  homely  badge 
with  which  the  usage  of  the  camp  decorated  the  soldier  who 
had  by  his  energy  saved  a  division  of  his  comrades.  With- 
out pausing  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Nola  and  of  the  other 
Campanian  towns  still  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  Sulla  at 
sniia  tn  ^^^  advanced  into  the  interior,  which  was  the 

**°^*"°*-  head-quarters  of  the  insurrection.  The  speedy 
capture  and  fearful  punishment  of  Aeclanum  spread  terror 
throughout  the  Hirpinian  country ;  it  submitted  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Lucanian  contingent  which  had  set  itself 
in  motion  to  render  help,  and  Sulla  was  able  to  advance 
unhindered  as  &r  as  the  territory  of  the  Samnite  confede* 
racy*  The  pass,  where  the  Samnite  militia  under  Mutilus 
^waited  him,  was  turned,  the  Samnite  army  was  attacked  in 
rear,  and  defeated ;  the  camp  was  lost^  the  general  escaped 
wounded  to  Aesernia.  Sulla  o^vanced  to  BoviaP'^m,  the 
capital  of  the  Samnite  country,  and  compelled  it  to  surren« 
der  by  a  second  victory  obtained  beneath  its  walls.  The 
ftdvanoed  season  alone  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  there. 

The  position  of  af&irs  had  undergone  a  most  complett 
ntoiBivr-  change.  Powerful,  victorious,  aggressive  as  was 
gj*^^^  the  insurrection  when  it  began  the  campaign  of 
Jjjgp*^-  666,  it  em^ged  from  it  deeply  humbled,  every- 
tt^  whore  beaten,  and  totally  hopeless.    All  nortli* 
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rrn  Italy  was  pacified.  In  central  Italy  both  coasts  were 
wholly  in  the  Roman  power,  and  the  Abruzzi  almost  entire* 
ly ;  Apulhi  as  &r  as  Venusla,  and  Campania  as  far  as  Nola^ 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and  by  the  o^upation 
of  the  Hirpinian  territory  the  communication  was  broken 
off  between  the  only  two  regions  still  persevering  in  open 
resistance,  the  Samnite  and  the  Lncano-Bruttian.  The  field 
of  the  insurrection  resembled  the  scene  of  an  immense  con* 
flagration  dying  out ;  everywhere  the  eye  fell  on  ashes  and 
ruins  and  smouldering  brands;  here  and  there  the  flame 
still  blazed  up  among  the  ruins,  but  the  fire  was  everywhere 
mastered,  and  there  was  no  further  threatening  of  danger. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  no  longer  sufficiently  discern 
in  the  superficial  accounts  handed  down  to  us  the  causes  of 
this  sudden  revolution.  While  undoubtedly  the  dexterous 
leadership  of  Strabo  and  still  more  of  Sulla,  the  more  ener- 
getic concentration  of  the  Roman  forces,  and  their  quicker 
oflensive  action  contributed  materially  to  that  result,  politi- 
cal causes  were  probably  at  work  along  with  the  military  in 
producing  the  singularly  rapid  fall  of  the  power  of  the  in* 
surgents ;  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo  probably  fiilfilled 
its  design  in  carrying  defection  and  treason  to  the  common 
cause  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  misfortune,  as  has 
so  frequently  happened,  probably  fell  as  an  apple  of  discord 
among  the  loosely  connected  insui^ent  communities. 

We  see  only — ^and  this  fact  points  to  an  internal  break- 
ing  up  of  Italia,  that  must  certainly  have  been 
uioe  of  the     attended  by  violent  convulsions — that  the  Sam« 
^^  nites,  perhaps  under  the  leadership  of  the  Mar* 

sian  Quintus  Silo  who  ha<>  been  from  the  first  the  soul  of 
di?  insurrection  and  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Marsiana 
had  gone  as  a  fugitive  to  the  neighbouring  people,  now 
assumeo  another  organization  purely  confined  to  their  own 
land,  and,  afier  **  Italia  "  was  vanquished,  undertook  to  con* 
tinue  the  struggle  as  **  Safini "  or  Samnites.*    The  strong 

*  The  rare  denarii  with  Bafim$n  and  G,  Muiil  in  Osean  chanetert 
belong  to  this  period ;  for,  as  long  as  the  deslgBKlion  Italia  waa 
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Aescrnia  was  converted  from  the  fortress  that  had  curbed, 
into  the  last  retreat  that  sheltered,  Samnite  freedom ;  an 
army  assembled  consisting,  it  was  said,  of  30,000  infiintry 
and  ]  ,000  cavalry,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  manumis- 
sion and  incorporation  of  20,000  slaves ;  five  generals  were 
placed  at  its  head,  among  whom  Silo  was  the  first  and 
Mutilus  next  to  him.  With  astonishment  men  saw  the 
Samnite  wars  beginning  anew  after  a  pause  of  two  hundred 
years,  and  the  resolute  nation  of  farmers  making  a  fresh 
attempt,  just  as  in  the  fifth  century,  after  the  Italian  con- 
federation was  shattered,  to  force  Rome  with  their  own 
hand  to  recognize  their  country's  independence.  But  this 
resolution  of  the  bravest  despair  made  not  much  change  ixi 
the  main  result;  although  the  mountain*war  in  Samnium 
and  Lucania  might  still  require  some  time  and  some  sacri- 
fices, the  insurrection  was  nevertheless  already  substantially 
at  an  end. 

In  the  meanwhile,  certainly,  there  had  occurred  a  fresh 
Outbreak  of  ^Implication,  for  the  Asiatic  difficulties  had  ren- 
toe  Mi4iir».     dercd  it  imperatively  necessary  to  declare  war 

datio  war.  r  j  j 

against  Mithradates  king  of  Pontus,  and  for  next 
year  (666)  to  assign  one  consul  and  a  consular 
army  to  Asia  Minor.  Had  this  war  broken  out  a  year 
earlier,  the  contemporary  revolt  of  the  half  of  Italy  and 
of  the  most  important  of  the  provinces  would  have  occa- 
sioned immense  peril  to  the  Roman  state.  Now  that  the 
marvellous  good  fortune  of  Rome  had  once  more  been 
evinced  in  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  Italian  insurrection,  this 
Asiatic  war  just  beginning  was,  notwithstanding  its  being 
mixed  up  with  the  expiring  Italian  struggle,  not  of  a  n^ally 
dangerous  character ;  and  the  less  so,  because  Mithradates 
In  his  arrogacce  refused  the  invitation  of  the  kalians  that 
he  should  afibrd  them  direct  assistance.  Still  it  was  in  a 
high  d^ree  inconvenient.  The  times  had  gone  by,  when 
Ihey  without  hesitation  carried  on  simultaneously  aa  ^taliac 

«etelned  bj  the  immrgenii,  no  sliigld  oa&ton  oonid,  as  a  soTereign 
tower,  coin  money  with  its  own  name. 
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and  a  transmarine  wai ;  the  state-obest  was  already  after 
two  years  of  warfare  utterly  ejihausted,  and  the  formatioo 
of  a  new  army  in  addition  to  that  already  in  the  field 
seemed  scarcely  practicable*  But  they  resorted  to  such 
expedients  as  they  could.  The  sale  of  the  sites  that  had 
Irom  ancient  times  (L  154)  remained  unoc(»ipied  on  and 
near  the  citadel  to  persons  desirous  of  building,  which 
yielded  .9»000  pounds  of  gold  (£360,000),  furnished  th«) 
requisite  pecuniary  means.  No  new  army  was  formed,  buc 
that  which  was  under  Sulla  in  Campania  was  destined  to 
embark  for  Asia,  as  soon  as  the  dtate  of  things  in  southern 
Italy  should  allow  its  departure ;  which  might  be  expected, 
from  the  progress  of  the  army  operating  in  the  north  under 
Strabo,  to  happen  soon. 

So  the  third  campaign  in  666  began  amidst  fiivourable 
prospects  for  Rome,    Strabo  put  down  the  last 
Third  resistance  which  was  still  offered  in  the  Abruzzi, 

«u>ipa  gn.  j^  Apulia  Cosconius'  successor,  Quintus  Metellus 
Pius,  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Numidia  and  not  unlike  his 
&ther  in  his  strongly  conservative  views  as  well  as  in  mili- 
Oapinn  of  ^^^7  endowments,  put  an  end  to  the  resistance 
Venusia.  ^^  ^^^  capture  of  Veuusia,  at  which  3,000  armed 
men  were  taken  prisoners.  In  Samnium  Silo  no  doubt  suo- 
ceeded  in  retaking  Bovianum ;  but  in  a  battle,  in  which  he 
engaged  the  Roman  general  Mamercus  Aemilius,  the  Ro- 
mans conquered,  and — ^what  was  more  important  than  the 
victory  itself— Silo  was  among  the  6,000  dead 
whom  the  Saninites  left  on  the  field.  In  Cam" 
pania  the  smaller  places,  which  the  Samnites  still  occupied, 
were  wrested  £rom  them  by  Sulla,  and  Nola  was  invested. 
The  Roman  general  Aulus  Gabinius  penetrated-  also  into 
liucania  and  gained  no  small  advantages ;  but,  after*  he  had 
fallen  in  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp,  Lamponius  th% 
insurgent  leader  and  his  followers  once  more  held  almost 
undisturbed  command  over  the  wide  and  desolate  Lncano 
Bruttian  country  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  seize  Rhe- 
gium,  whjich  was  frustrated,  however,  by  the  Sicilian  gov- 
ernor  Gains    Norbanus.      NotwithstHnding  isolated   m]» 
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ehanoes  the  Romans  were  ooostantly  drawing  nearer  to  the 
attainment  of  their  end ;  liie  fall  of  Nola,  the  submission 
of  Samnium,  the  possibility  of  rendering  considerable  forces 
available  for  Asia  appeared  no  longer  distant,  when  the  turn 
taken  by  affairs  in  the  capital  unexpectedly  gave  fresh  lifs 
to  the  well-nigh  extinguished  insurrection. 

Home  was  in  a  fearful  ferment.  The  attack  of  Drusus 
VfTBiMiiiB  upon  the  equestrian  courts  and  his  sudden  down* 
'**'"*•  fall  brought  about  by  the  equestrian  party,  fol- 

lowed by  the  two-edged  Varian  warfare  of  prosecutions, 
had  sown  the  bitterest  discord  between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  bourgeoisie  as  well  as  between  the  moderates  and  the 
ultras.  Events  had  completely  justified  the  party  of  con- 
cession ;  what  they  had  proposed  voluntarily  to  bestow, 
Rome  had  been  more  than  half  compelled  to  concede ;  but 
the  mode  in  which  the  concession  was  made  bore,  just  like 
the  earlier  refusal,  the  stamp  of  obstinate  and  shortsighted 
envy.  Instead  of  granting  equality  of  rights  to  all  Italian 
communities,  they  had  only  expressed  the  inferiority  in 
The  be-  another  form.  They  had  received  a  great  imm 
rtmipf  Uie    ber  of  Italian  communities  into  Roman  citizen 

frasobuie 

and  its  limi-  ship,  but  had  attached  to  what  they  thus  con 
ierred  an  injurious  stigma,  by  placing  the  new 
burgesses  alongside  of  the  old  on  nearly  the  same  footing 
as  the  freedmen  occupied  alongside  of  the  freeborn.  They 
had  irritated  rather  than  pacified  the  communities  between 
the  Po  and  the  Alps  by  the  concession  of  Latin  rights. 
Lastly,  they  had  withheld  the  franchise  from  a  considerable, 
and  that  not  the  worst,  portion  of  the  Italians— the  whole 
of  the  insurgent  communities  which  had  again  submitted ; 
■ud  not  only  so,  but,  instead  of  restoring  in  a  legal  sh<^>e 
the  former  treaties  annulled  by  the  insurrection,  they  had  at 
Uie  utmost  renewed  them  as  a  matter  of  favour  and  ren- 
dered them  revocable  at  pleasure.*    The  disability  as  re- 

*  lidnianuB  (p.  16)  under  the  year  667  says :  deditieiis  omnibvt 
•,      '  [«t]vt<a[«]  data;  qui  poUieiti  muU[a]  milia  mUitum  tia 

XV,  .  .  ..'cohwies  viiserufU ;  a  statement  Id  which  Livy'i 

account  (Spi/.  80) :  HaHeia  phpulis  a  senaiM  eiviias  data  f%i  reappea/f 
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garded  the  right  of  voting  gave  the  deeper  offence,  that  it 
was— as  the  ooxnitia  were  then  constituted— politioally  ab> 
surd  and  the  hypooritical  oare  of  the  govemmoit  for  the 

fai  a  ■omewhat  more  preoiae  shape.  The  dedUieii  were  according  to 
Roman  state-law  those  peregrini  Uberi  (Gkuus  I  18-15,  26,  Ulp.  zx.  14 
xzii.  2),  who  had  become  subject  to  the  Romans  and  had  not  been 
admitted  to  alliance.  They  might  retain  lifb,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
might  be  formed  into  oommnnities  with  a  constitudon  of  their  own  ; 
the  freedmen  who  were  by  legal  fiction  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  dtdUieii  (n  qui  dedUtciamm  nwnero  autUj  only  by  erroneoas  osage 
and  rarely  by  Uie  better  authors  called  direcUy  dedUicii  ;  Gal  L  12, 
Ulp.  L  14,  Paul.  iv.  12,  6)  as  well  as  the  kindred  liberH  Latini  luniani^ 
were  probably  a/roJU^f?,  nuUitu  eertae  eiviiatis  cives  (Ulp.  zz.  14 ; 
comp.  Dig.  zlviiL  19,  17,  1) ;  but  neither  the  Latins  nor  the  dedUieU 
themseWes  were  necessarily  anoXhSti;,  The  latter  nevertheless  were 
destitute  of  rights  as  respected  the  Roman  state,  in  so  far  as  by  Roman 
Btate-law  every  dedUio  was  necessarily  unconditional  (Polyb.  xxi.  1 ; 
comp.  zx.  9,  10,  zxxvi  2)  and  all  the  privileges  expressly  or  tacitly 
conceded  to  them  were  conceded  only  preeario  and  therefore  revocable 
at  pleasure  (Appian,  Hisp,  44) ;  so  that  the  Roman  state,  whatever  it 
might  immediately  or  afterwards  decree  regarding  its  dediiieUj  could 
never  perpetrate  as  respected  them  a  violation  of  rights.  This  destitu- 
tion of  rights  only  ceased  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance 
(Liv.  zxxiv.  57).  Accordingly  dedUio  and  foedtu  appear  in  constitu- 
tional law  as  contrasted  terms  excluding  each  other  (Liv.  iv.  30,  xxviii. 
84 ;  God.  Theod.  viL  18,  16  and  Gothofr.  thereon),  and  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  is  the  distinction  current  among  the  Jurists  between  the 
qwuideditieii  and  the  quaii  LaHni,  for  the  Latins  are  just  the  foederaH 
eminently  so  called  (CSc.  pro  BaW.  24,  54). 

According  to  the  older  constitutional  law  there  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  not  numerous  communities  that  were  declared  to  have 
forfeited  their  treaties  in  consequence  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (il  892)| 

no  Italian  dedUicii ;  in  the  Plautian  law  of  664-5  thf 

description :  qui  foederatit  eivitaHlnu  adscripH  fuerwU 
(CSc  pro  Arch,  4,  1)  still  included  in  substance  all  Italians.  But  as  the 
dedUicii  who  received  the  franchise  suppl^mentarily  in  669 
cannot  reasonably  l)e  understood  as  embracing  merely  the 
Bruttii  and  Picentes,  we  may  assume  that  all  the  insurgents,  «n  far  as 
they  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  had  not  acquired  the  franchise  under 
the  Plautio-Papirian  law,  were  treated  as  dedUicii^  or — ^which  is  the 
same  thing — that  their  treaties  cancelled  as  a  matter  of  course  by  tht 
Insurrection  (hence  qui  foederaU  fuerunt  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  dte^ 
were  not  legally  renewed  to  them  on  their  surrender 
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unstained  puritj  of  the  electors  appeared  to  every  un* 
prejudiced  person  ridiculous ;  but  all  these  restrictions  were 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  invited  every  demagogue  to 
carry  his  ulterior  objects  by  taking  up  the  more  or  less 
judt  demands  of  the  new  burgesses  and  of  the  Italians  ex- 
^^^  eluded  from  the  franchise.  While  accordingly 
3fcct3fli«  the  more  clear-seeimr  of  the  aristocracy  ormld 
MXMeea-  not  but  find  these  partial  and  grudging  oonces- 
^°^  sions  as  inadequate  as  did  the  new  burgesses  and 

the  excluded  themselves,  they  further  painfully  felt  the  ab- 
sence from  their  ranks  of  the  numerous  and  excellent  men 
whom  the  Varian  commission  of  high-treason  had  exiled, 
and  whom  it  was  the  more  difficult  to  recall  because  they 
had  been  condemned  by  the  verdict  not  of  the  people  but 
of  the  jury-courts ;  for,  while  there  was  little  hesitation  as 
to  cancelling  a  decree  of  the  people  even  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter by  means  of  a  second,  the  cancelling  of  a  verdict  of 
jurymen  by  the  people  appeared  to  the  better  portion  of 
the  aristocracy  as  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  Thus 
neither  the  ultras  nor  the  moderates  were  content  with  the 
^^  issue  of  the  Italian  crisis.     But  still  deeper  in- 

dignation swelled  the  heart  of  the  old  man,  who 
had  gone  forth  to  the  Italian  war  with  revived  hopes  and 
had  come  back  from  it  reluctantly,  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  rendered  new  services  and  of  having  received  in 
return  new  and  most  severe  mortifications,  with  the  bitter 
feeling  of  being  no  longer  dreaded  but  despised  by  his  ene- 
mies, with  that  gnawing  spirit  of  vengeance  in  his  heart, 
which  feeds  on  its  own  poison.  It  was  true  of  him  also,  as 
of  the  new  bui^esses  and  the  excluded ;  incapable  and  awk- 
ward as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be,  his  popular  name  was 
still  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hand  of  a  demagogue. 

With  these  elements  of  political  convulsion  was  com- 
^^  bined  the  rapidly  spreading  decay  of  the  hon 

wSSn         ourable  soldierly  spirit  and  of  military  disci^ 
'    *'       pline.    The  seeds,  which  were  sown  by  the  eii» 
rolment  of  the  proletariate  in  the  army,  developed  them- 
iidves  with  alarming  rapidity  during  the  demoralizinjg  in- 
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Burrectionary  war,  which  compelled  Rome  Uy  admit  to  th« 
service  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  without  distinc- 
tion, and  which  above  all  carried  political  partisanship 
directly  intp  the  headquarters  and  into  the  soldiers'  tent. 
The  effects  soon  appeared  in  the  slackening  of  all  the  bonds 
of  the  military  hierarchy.  During  the  siege  of  Pompeii 
fhe  commander  of  the  Sullan  besieging  corps,  the  oonsulai 
Aulus  Postumius  Albinus,  was  put  to  death  with  stones 
and  bludgeons  by  his  soldiers,  who  believed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  their  general  tu  the  enemy  ;  and  Sulla  the  com- 
mander-in-chief contented  himself  with  exhorting  the  troops 
to  efface  the  memory  of  that  occurrence  by  their  brave  con- 
duct in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  authors  of  that  deed 
were  the  marines,  from  of  old  the  least  respectable  of  the 
troops,  A  division  of  legionaries  raised  chiefly  from  the 
city  populace  soon  followed  the  example  thus  given.  In- 
stigated by  Gains  Titius,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  market- 
place, it  laid  hands  on  the  consul  Cato.  By  an  accident  he 
escaped  death  on  this  occasion ;  Titius  was  arrested,  but 
was  not  punished.  When  Cato  soon  aflerwards  actually 
perished  in  a  combat,  his  own  officers,  and  particularly  the 
younger  Gains  Marius,  were — whether  justly  or  unjustly 
cannot  be  ascertained— designated  as  the  authors  of  his 
death. 

To  the  political  and  military  crisis  thus  beginning  fell  to 
EcoDomio  ^  added  the  economic  crisis — perhaps  still  more 
"*^  terrible — ^which  set  in  upon  the  Roman  capital- 

ists in  consequence  of  the  Social  war  and  the  Asiatic  trou- 
bles.  The  debtors,  unable  even  to  raise  the  interest  due 
and  yet  inexorably  pressed  by  their  creditors,  had  on  the 
one  hand  entreated  from  the  proper  judicial  authority,  the 
orban  praetor  Asellio,  a  respite  to  enable  them  to  dispose 
of  their  possessions,  and  on  the  other  hand  had  searched 
out  once  more  the  old  obsolete  laws  as  to  usury  (i.  390) 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  established  in  olden  times, 
had  sued  their  creditors  for  fourfold  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest paid  to  them  contrary  to  the  law.  Asellio  lent  him* 
■eJf  to  l)end  the  de  facto  existing  law  to*  the  letter,  and  wuM> 
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tioned  in  the  usual  way  the  desired  actions  for  interest 
whereupon  the  offended  creditors  assembled  in  the  Forum 
under  the  leadership  of  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
ifnxder  of      Cassius,  aiid  attacked  and  killed  the  praetor  in 
'^■®"**'  front  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  just  as  in  his 

priestly  robes  he  was  presenting  a  sacrifice — an  outrage 
which  was  not  even  made  a  subject  of  investiga- 
tion (665).  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said  in 
the  circles  of  the  debtors,  that  the  suffering  multitude  could 
not  be  relieved  otherwise  than  by  "new  account-books," 
that  is,  by  legally  cancelling  the  claims  of  all  creditors 
against  all  debtors.  Matters  stood  again  exactly  as  they 
had  stood  during  the  strife  of  the  orders ;  once  more  the 
capitalists  in  league  with  the  prejudiced  aristocracy  made 
war  against,  and  prosecuted,  the  oppressed  multitude  and 
the  middle  party  which  advised  a  modification  of  the  rigid 
letter  of  the  law ;  once  more  Rome  stood  on  the  verge  of 
that  abyss  into  which  the  despairing  debtor  drags  his 
creditor  along  with  him.  But  since  that  time  the  simple 
civil  and  moral  organization  of  a  great  agricultural  city  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  social  antagonisms  of  a  capital  of 
many  nations,  and  by  that  demoralization  in  which  the 
prince  and  the  beggar  meet ;  now  everything  had  come  to 
be  on  a  broader,  more  abrupt,  and  fearfully  grander  scale. 
When  the  Social  war  brought  all  the  political  and  social 
elements  fermenting  among  the  citizens  into  collision  with 
each  other,  it  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  revolution.  An 
accident  led  to  its  outbreak. 

It  was  the  tribune  of  the  people  Publius  Sulpicius  Rufus 
who  in  666  proposed  to  the  burgesses  to  declare 
Th)Sa]-         that  every  senator,  who  owed  more  than  2,000 
fkUn  laws,     ctenarii  (£82),  should  forfeit  his  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate ;  to  grant  to  the  burgesses  condemned  by  non-free  jury 
courts  liberty  to  return  home ;  to  distribute  the  new  bur* 
gesses  among  all  the  tribes,  and  likewise  to  allow  the  right 
of  voting  in  all  tribes  to  the  freedmen.    They  were  propo- 
sals which  from  the  mouth  of  such  a  man  were 
Bn%?™        at  least   somewhat   surprising.      Publiu')  Sul* 
Vol.  ni.— U 
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^^*  picius  Rufus  (born  in  630)  owed  nis  political 

importance  not  so  much  to  his  noble  birth,  his  important 
connections,  and  his  hereditary  wealth,  as  to  his  remarkable 
oratorical  talent,  in  which  none  of  his  contemporarief 
equalled  him.  His  powerful  voice.,  his  lively  gesture! 
sometimes  bordering  on  theatrical  display,  the  luxuriant 
copiousness  of  his  flow  of  words  arrested,  even  if  they  did 
not  convince,  his  hearers.     As  a  partisan  he  was  from  the 

M  outset  on  the  side  of  the  senate,  and  his  first 

public  appearance  (G59)  had  been  the  impeach- 
ment  of  Norbanus  who  was  mortally  hated  by  the  govern- 
ment party  (p.  262).  Among  the  conservatives  he  be- 
longed to  the  section  of  Crassus  and  Drusus.  We  do  not 
know  what  primarily  gave  occasion  to  his  solicit* 
ing  the  tribuneship  of  the  people  for  666,  and 
on  its  account  renouncing  his  patrician  nobility  ;  but  he 
fieems  to  have  been  by  no  means  rendered  a  revolutionist 
through  the  fact  that  he,  like  the  whole  middle  party,  had 
been  persecuted  as  revolutionary  by  the  conservati>es,  and 
to  have  by  no  means  intended  an  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tion  in  the  sense  of  Gains  Gracchus.  It  would  rather  seem 
that,  as  the  only  man  of  note  belonging  to  the  party  of 
Crassus  and  Drusus  who  had  come  forth  uninjured  from  the 
storm  of  the  Varian  prosecutions,  he  felt  himself  called  on 
to  complete  the  work  of  Drusus  and  finally  to  abolish  the 
still  subsisting  disabilities  of  the  new  burgesses — for  which 
purpose  he  needed  the  tribunate.  Several  acts  of  his  even 
during  his  tribuneship  are  mentioned,  which  betray  the  very 
opposite  of  demagogic  designs.  For  instance,  he  prevented 
by  his  veto  one  of  his  colleagues  from  cancelling  through  a 
decree  of  the  people  the  sentences  of  jurymen  issued  under 
the  Varian  law  ;  and  when  the  late  aedile  Gains  Caesar  un* 
constitutionally  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  pass- 
ing over  the  praetorship  with  the  design,  it  was  alleged,  of 
getting  the  charge  of  the  Asiatic  war  afterwards  entrusted 
to  him,  Sulpicius  opposed  him  more  resolutely  and  sharply 
than  any  one  else.  Entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Drusus,  he 
thus  demanded  from  himself  and  from  others  primarily  axid 
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especially  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution.  But  in  fact 
he  was  as  little  able  as  was  Drusus  to  reconcile  things  that 
were  incompatible,  and  to  carry  out  in  strict  form  of  law 
the  change  of  the  constitution  which  he  had  in  view — a 
change  judicious  in  itself,  but  never  to  be  obtained  firom  thi 
great  majority  of  the  old  burgesses  by  amicable  meank 
His  breach  with  the  powerful  family  of  the  Julii — among 
whom  the  consular  Lucius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Gaius,  in 
particular  was  very  influential  in  the  senate— and  with  the 
section  of  the  aristocracy  adhering  to  it,  beyond  doubt 
materially  cooperated  and  carried  the  irascible  man  through 
personal  exasperation  beyond  his  original  design. 

Yet  the  proposals  brought  in  by  him  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  by  no  means  out  of  keeping 
o/fheae         with  the  personal  character  and   the  previous 
*^^  party-position  of  their  author.     The  equalization 

of  the  new  burgesses  with  the  old  was  simply  a  partial  re- 
sumption of  the  proposals  drawn  up  by  Drusus  in  favour 
of  the  Italians  and,  like  these,  only  carried  out  the  require- 
ments of  a  sound  policy.  The  recall  of  those  condemned 
by  the  Varian  jurymen  no  doubt  sacrificed  the  principle  of 
the  inviolability  of  such  decisions  which  Sulpicius  himself 
had  just  practically  defended;  but  it  mainly  benefited  in 
the  first  instance  the  members  of  the  proposer's  own  party, 
the  moderate  conservatives,  and  it  may  be  very  well  con« 
oeived  that  so  impetuous  a  man  might  when  first  coming 
forward  decidedly  combat  such  a  measure  and  then,  indig- 
nant at  the  resistance  which  he  encountered,  propose  it  him 
8el£  The  measure  against  the  insolvency  of  senators  was 
doubtless  called  forth  by  the  exposure  of  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  ruling  fiunilies — so  deeply  embarrassed  not- 
withstanding  all  their  outward  splendour— on  occasion  of 
the  last  financial  crisis.  It  was  painful  doubtless,  but  yet 
in  itself  conducive  to  the  rightly  understood  interest  of  the 
aristocracy,  that^  as  was  necessarily  the  efiect  of  the  Sulpi- 
dan  proposal,  all  persons  should  withdraw  from  the  senate 
who  were  unabie  speedily  to  meet  their  liabilities,  and  thai 
the  ooterie-system,  which  found  one  of  its  main  supports  \m 
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the  insolvency  of  manj  senators  and  l^eir  oonscquent  d» 
pendenoe  on  their  wealthy  eolleagtieSy  should  be  checked  by 
the  removal  of  the  notorioualy  venal  portion  of  the  sena- 
tors. At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  such  a  purification  of  the  senate-house  so  alnruptly  and 
invidiously  exposing  the  senate^  as  Rnfas  proposed,  would 
certainly  never  have  been  proposed  without  his  persona] 
quirrels  with  the  heads  of  the  ruling  coteries.  Lastly,  the 
regulation  in  favour  of  the  freedmen  had  undoubtedly  the 
primary  object  of  making  its  proposer  master  of  the  street; 
but  in  itself  it  was  neither  unwarranted  nor  incompatible 
with  the  aristocratic  constitution.  Since  the  freeJmen  had 
begun  to  be  drawn  upon  for  military  service,  their  demand 
for  the  right  of  voting  was  so  far  justified,  as  the  right  of 
voting  and  the  obligation  of  service  had  alwji^s  gone  hand 
in  hand.  Moreover,  looking  to  the  nullity  of  the  comitio, 
it  was  politically  of  very  little  moment  whether  one  sewer 
more  emptied  itself  into  that  slough.  The  difficulty  which 
the  oligarchy  felt  in  governing  with  the  comitia  was  lessened 
rather  than  increased  by  the  unlimited  admission  of  the 
freed  men,  who  were  to  a  very  great  extent  personally  and 
financially  dependent  on  the  ruling  families  and,  if  rightly 
used,  might  just  furnish  the  government  with  a  means  of 
controlling  the  elections  more  thoroughly  than  before.  This 
measure  certainly,  like  every  other  political  fhvour  shown 
to  the  proletariate,  ran  counter  to  the  tendencies  of  tb<> 
aristocracy  friendly  to  reform  ;  but  it  was  for  Rufus  hardly 
anything  else  than  what  the  corn-law  had  been  for  Drusus 
—a  means  of  drawing  the  proletariate  over  to  his  side  and 
of  breaking  down  with  its  aid  the  opposition  against  the 
truly  beneficial  reforms  which  he  meditated.  It  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  this  opposition  would  not  be  slight ;  that  the 
narrow-minded  aristocracy  and  the  narrow-minded  hour* 
qtoisie  would  display  the  same  stupid  jealousy  after  the 
ftubduing  of  the  insurrection  as  they  had  displayed  befl)re 
its  outbreak ;  that  the  great  majority  of  all  parties  would 
secretly  or  even  openly  characterize  the  partial  concossioni 
made  at  the  moment  of  the  most  formidable  danger  as  U0 
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fteasott&ble  oompliaiaces,  and  would  passionately  resist  everv 
attempt  to  extend  l^etn.  The  example  of  Drusus  had 
shown  what  oatne  of  undertaking  to  carry  conservative  r» 
forms  solely  in  relianee  on  a  senatorial  noajority ;  it  was  a 
course  quite  intelligible,  that  his  friend  who  shaiped  hit 
views  should  atltempt  to  carry  out  kindred  designs  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  that  isajority  and  under  the  forms  of  demagogism. 
Rufus  aceordin^y  gave  himself  no  trouble  to  gain  the  son' 
ate  over  to  his  views  by  the  bait  of  the  jury  courts*  lU 
found  a  better  support  in  the  freedmen  and  above  all  In  tlH* 
armed  retinue — consisting,  according  to  the  report  of  hi« 
opponents,  of  3,000  hired  men  and  an  ^*  opposition«se&ate  ^ 
of  600  young  men  from  the  better  class — with  which  he 
appeared  in  tiie  streets  and  in  the  Forum. 

His  proposals  accordingly  met  with  the  most  decided 
resbtanoe  from  the  majority  of  the  senate,  which 
m  the  goT^  firsts  to  gain  time,  induced  the  consids  Lucius 
*°^^^^^  Cornelius  Sulla  and  Quintus  Pompeius  Rufus, 
both  declared  opponents  of  demagogism,  to  enjoin  extraor- 
dinary rdigious  observances,  during  which  the  popular 
assemblies  were  suspended.  Sulpicius  replied 
by  a  violent  tumult^  in  which  among  other  vio 
tims  the  young  Quintus  Pompeius,  son  of  the  one  and  son- 
in-law  of  the  other  consul,  met  his  death  and  the  lives  of 
both  consuls  themselves  were  seriously  threatened — Sulla  is 
said  even  to  have  escaped  only  by  Marius  opening  to  him  his 
house.  They  were  obliged  to  yield ;  Sulla  agreed  to  coun- 
termand the  announced  solemnities,  and  the  Sulpician  pro- 
posals now  passed  without  further  difficulty.  But  this  was 
fkr  from  determining  their  &te.  Though  the  aristocracy  In 
the  capital  might  own  its  defeat,  Uiere  was  ,now — ^for  the 
first  time  since  the  comm^ioement  of  the  revolution— yet 
another  power  in  Italy  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  vis., 
FositioB  or  ^^6  ^^o  strong  and  victorious  armies  of  the  pro> 
^^^  consul  Strabo  and  the  consul  Sulla,    llie  politi- 

cal position  of  Strabo  might  be  ambiguous,  but  Sullai 
although  he  had  given  way  to  open  violence  for  the  mo 
ment,  was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  m^ority  of  the  sen 
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Ate ;  and  not  on.y  so,  but  he  had,  immediately  sStex  oouik 
termanding  the  solemnities,  departed  for  Campania  to  join 
his  army.  To  terrify  the  unarmed  consul  by  bludgeons  oi 
the  defenceless  capital  by  the  swords  of  the  legions,  amount^ 
ed  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end  :  Sulpioius  expected  that  his 
opponent,  now  when  he  could,  would  requite  violence  with 
violence  and  return  to  the  capital  at  the  head  of  his  legions 
lo  overthrow  the  conservative  demagogue  and  his  laws  along 
with  him.  Perhaps  he  was  mistaken.  Sulla  was  as  eager 
for  the  war  against  Mithradates  as  he  was  probably  averse 
to  the  political  exhalations  of  the  capital ;  considering  his 
original  spirit  of  indifference  and  his  unrivalled  political 
nonchalance,  there  is  great  probability  that  he  by  no  means 
meditated  the  coup  cPiiat  which  Sulpicius  expected,  and  that, 
if  he  had  been  let  alone,  he  would  have  embarked  without 
delay  with  his  troops  for  Asia  so  soon  as  he  had  captured 
Nola,  with  the  siege  of  which  he  was  still  occupied. 

But,  be  this  as  it  might,  Sulpicius,  with  a  view  to  parry 

the  anticipated  blow,  conceived  the  scheme  of 
J^^^ted  taking  the  supreme  command  fi*om  Sulla ;  and 
gJI^JJf  ^  for  this  purpose  joined  with  Marius,  whose  name 
2^*'  was  still  sufficiently  popular  to  make  a  proposal 

to  transfer  to  him  the  chief  command  in  the 
Asiatic  war  appear  plausible  to  the  multitude,  and  whose 
military  position  and  ability  might  prove  a  support  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  Sulla.  Sulpicius  probably  did  not 
overlook  the  danger  involved  in  placing  that  old  man— not 
less  incapable  than  vengeful  and  ambitious — at  the  head  of 
the  Campanian  army,  and  as  little  the  scandalous  irregular- 
ity of  entrusting  an  extraordinary  supreme  command  by 
decree  of  the  people  to  a  private  man ;  but  the  very  tried 
incapacity  of  Marius  as  a  statesman  gave  a  sort  of  guarantee 
that  he  could  not  seriously  endanger  the  constitution,  and 
above  all  the  personal  position  of  Sulpicius,  if  he  formed  a 
correct  estimate  of  Sulla's  designs,  was  one  of  so  imminent 
peril  that  such  considerations  could  hardly  be  longer  heeded 
That  the  wom«out  hero  himsel  should  readily  meet  the 
wishes  of  any  one  who  would  employ  him  as  a  eondotiiere. 
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was  a  matter  of  course ;  his  heart  had  now  for  many  yean 
longed  for  the  command  in  an  Asiatic  war,  and  not  lest 
perhaps  for  an  opportunity  of  settling  accounts  thoroughly 
with  the  majority  of  the  senate.  Accordingly  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Sulpicius  Gaius  Marius  was  by  decree  of  the  pec 
pie  invested  with  extraordinary  supreme,  or  as  it  was  called 
proconsular,  power,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  Cam* 
panian  army  and  the  superintendence  of  the  war  against 
Mithradates;  and  two  tribunes  of  the  people  were  des- 
patched to  the  camp  at  Nola,  with  a  view  to  have  the  army 
handed  ever  to  them  by  Sulla. 

Sulla  was  not  the  man  to  yield  to  such  a  summons.  If 
8iiUa*B  re-  Aoy  One  had  a  vocation  to  the  chief  command  in 
^*^  the  Asiatic  war,  it  was  Sulla.     He  had  a  few 

years  before  commanded  with  the  greatest  success  in  the 
same  theatre  of  war ;  he  had  contributed  more  than  any 
other  man  to  the  subjugation  of  the  dangerous  Italian  insur- 
rection ;  as  consul  of  the  year  in  which  the  Asiatic  war 
broke  out,  he  had  been  invested  with  the  command  in  it 
after  the  customary  way  and  with  the  full  consent  of  his 
colleague,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him  and  related 
to  him  by  marriage.  It  was  expecting  a  great  deal  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  sove- 
reign burgesses  of  Rome,  give  up  a  command  undertaken 
in  such  circumstances  to  an  old  military  and  political  an- 
tagonist, in  whose  hands  the  army  might  be  turned  to  none 
could  tell  what  violent  and  preposterous  proceedings.  Sulla 
was  neither  good-natured  enough  to  comply  voluntarily  with 
Bucb  an  order,  nor  dependent  enough  to  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  His  army  was — partly  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tions of  the  military  system  which  originated  with  Marius, 
partly  from  the  moral  laxity  and  the  military  strictness  of 
its  discipline  in  the  hands  of  Sulla — ^little  more  than  a  body 
of  mercenaries  absolutely  devoted  to  their  leader  and  in- 
different to  political  affairs.  Sulla  himself  was  a  hardened, 
eool,  and  clear-headed  man,  in  whose  eyes  the  sovereign 
Roman  burgesses  were  a  rabble,  the  hero  of  Aquae  Sextiae 
a  bankrupt  swindler,  formal  legality  a  mere  phrase,  Romt 
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itself  a  city  without  a  garrison  and  witk  its  walla  half  in 
ruins,  which  could  be  far  more  easily  captured  than  Nola. 

On  these  views  he  acted.     He  assembled  his  soldiers—* 
there  were  six  legions,  or  about  35,000  men—* 
nmniioB        and  explained  to  them  the  summons  that  had 
^"^  arrived  from  Rome,  not  forgetting  to  hint  that 

the  new  commander-in-chief  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
Asia  Minor  not  the  army  as  it  stood,  but  another  formed 
of  fresh  troops.  The  superior  officers,  who  still  had  more 
of  the  dtizen  than  the  soldier,  kept  aloo^  and  only  one  of 
them  followed  the  general  towards  the  capital ;  but  the  s<4- 
diers,  who  in  accordance  with  earlier  experiences  (ii«  410) 
hoped  to  find  in  Asia  an  easy  war  and  endless  booty,  were 
furious  ;  in  a  moment  the  two  tribunes  that  had  come  from 
Rome  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  from  all  sides  the  cry  arose 
that  the  general  should  lead  them  to  Rome.  Without  delay 
the  consul  started,  and  forming  a  junction  with  his  like- 
minded  colleague  by  the  way,  he  arrived  by  quick  mardies 
— ^little  troubling  himself  about  the  deputies  who  hastened 
from  Rome  to  meet  and  attempted  to  detain  him — ^beneath 
the  walls  of  the  capital.  Suddenly  the  Romans  beheld 
columns  of  Sulla's  army  take  their  station  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  and  at  the  Colline  and  Esquiline  gates ;  and 
then  two  legions  in  battle  array,  with  their  standards  at 
their  head,  crossed  the  sacred  boundary  within  which  the 
law  had  forbidden  war  to  enter.  Many  a  worse  quarrel, 
many  an  important  feud  had  been  brought  to  a  settlement 
within  those  walls,  without  a  Roman  army  venturing  to 
break  the  sacred  fence  of  the  city ;  that  step  was  now  taken, 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  miserable  question  whether 
this  or  that  officer  was  called  to  command  in  the  East. 

The  entering  legions  advanced  as  far  as  the  height  of 
Some  ^he  Esquiline;    whcA  the  missiles  and  stonea 

•*^P*^  descending  in  showers  from  the  roofs  made  the 
soldiers  waver  and  they  began  to  give  way,  Sulla  bran- 
dished a  blazing  torch,  and  with  firebrands  and  threats  of 
setting  the  houses  on  fire  the  legions  oleaied  their  way  to 
the  Esquiline  Forum  (not  far  from  S.  Maria  Maggiore). 
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There  the  force  hastily  collected  by  Marius  and  SulpIciiH 
awaited  them,  an  i  by  its  superior  numbers  repelled  the  first 
advancing  columns.  But  reinforcements  caane  up  from  the 
gates ;  another  dirisioQ  of  the  SuUans  made  preparations 
for  turning  the  defenders  by  the  atreet  of  tbe  Sttbura ;  tha 
latter  were  obliged  to  retire.  At  the  temple  of  Tellns, 
where  the  Esquiltne  begins  to  slope  towards  the  great 
Forum,  Marius  attempted  once  more  to  make  a  stand ;  he 
adjured  the  senate  and  equstes  and  all  the  citizens  to  throw 
themselves  across  the  path  of  the  legions ;  it  was  In  vain. 
Even  when  the  slaves  were  summoned  to  arm  under  the 
promise  of  freedom,  not  more  than  three  of  them  appeared. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  leaders  but  to  escape  in  all  haste 
through  the  still  unoccupied  gates ;  after  a  few  hofors  Sulla 
was  absolute  master  of  Borne.  That  night  the  watchfirea 
of  the  legions  blazed  in  t^e  great  mai4cet>*p]ace  of  the 
capital. 

The  first  military  intervention  in  civil  feuds  had  fully 
demonstrated,  not  only  that  the  political  strug- 
Un  xMttira^     gles  had  reached  the  point  at  which  noliiing  save 
^  open  and  direct  force  proves  decisive,  but  also 

that  tbe  power  of  the  bludgeon  was  of  no  avail  against  the 
power  of  the  sword.  It  was  the  conservative  party  which 
first  drew  the  sword,  and  whicb  accordingly  in  due  time 
experienced  the  truth  of  the  ominous  words  o£  the  Gospel 
as  to  those  who  first  have  recourse  to  it.  For  the  present 
they  triumphed  completely  and  might  put  the  victory  into 
formal  shape  at  their  own.  pleasure.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
Ibe  Sulpician  laws  were  characterized  as  legally  null.  Theb 
author  and  his  most  notable  adherents  had  fled ;  they  were, 
twelve  in  number,  proscribed  by  the  senate  to  be  arrested 
Basth  of  ^^^  executed  as  enemies  of  their  country.  Pub* 
SuipMtas.  |J^g  Sulpicius  was  accordingly  seized  at  Lauren- 
ti!m  and  put  to  death ;  and  the  head  of  the  tribune,  sent  to 
Sulla,  was  by  his  orders  exposed  in  the  Forum  at  the  very 
rostra  where  he  himself  had  stood  but  a  few  days  belbre  in 
the  full  vigour  of  youth  and  eloquence  The  rest  of  tlM 
proscribed  were  pursued  *  the  assassins  were  on  the  traci 
Vol.  III.-H* 
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Fii^tof        ^^  o^^i^  ^^  ol^  Gaius  MariuB.    Although  th« 
*'^"'  general  might  have  douded  the  memory  of  hia 

glorious  days  by  a  suooession  of  pitiful  proceedings,  %o^ 
that  the  deliverer  of  his  country  was  running  for  his  life,  he 
was  onoe  more  the  victor  of  Veroellae,  and  with  breathless 
suspense  all  Italy  listened  to  the  incidents  of  his  marvellous 
flight.  At  Ostia  he  had  gone  on  board  a  transport  with  the 
view  of  sailing  for  Africa ;  but  adverse  winds  and  want  of 
provisions  compelled  him  to  land  at  the  Circeian  promon. 
tory  and  to  wander  at  random.  With  few  attendants  and 
without  trusting  himself  to  a  roof,  the  grey-haired  consular, 
often  suffering  from  hunger,  found  his  way  on  foot  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Mintumae  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garigliano.  There  the  pursuing  cavalry  were 
seen  in  the  distance ;  with  great  difficulty  he  reached  the 
coast  and  a  trading-vessel  lying  there  withdrew  him  from 
his  pursuers ;  but  the  timid  mariners  soon  put  him  ashore 
again  and  made  off,  while  Marius  stole  along  the  beach. 
His  pursuers  found  him  in  the  salt-marsh  of  Minturnae  sunk 
to  the  girdle  in  the  mud  and  with  his  head  concealed  amidst 
a  quantity  of  reeds,  and  delivered  him  to  the  civic  authori- 
ties of  Mintumae.  He  was  placed  in  prison,  and  the  town- 
executioner,  a  Cimbrian  slave,  was  sent  to  put  him  to  death  ; 
but  the  German  trembled  before  the  flashing  eyes  of  his  old 
conqueror  and  the  axe  fell  from  his  hands,  when  the  general 
with  his  powerful  voice  haughtily  demanded  whether  he 
dared  to  kill  Gaius  Marius.  When  they  learned  this,  the 
magistrates  of  Minturnae  were  ashamed  that  the  deliverer 
of  Rome  should  meet  with  greater  reverence  from  slaves  to 
whom  he  had  brought  servitude  than  from  his  fellow-citizens 
to  whom  he  had  brought  freedom ;  they  loosed  his  fetters, 
gave  him  a  vessel  and  money  for  travelling  expenses,  and 
sent  him  to  Aenaria  (Ischia).  The  proscribed  with  the  ex 
ception  of  Sulpicius  gradually  met  in  those  waters ;  they 
landed  at  Eryx  and  at  what  was  formerly  Carthage,  but  the 
Roman  magistrates  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa  sent  them 
away.  So  they  escaped  to  Numidia,  whose  sandy  deserts 
gave  them  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  winter      But  the  king 
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Hienipsal  II.,  whom  they  hoped  to  gain  and  who  had  seemed 
for  a  time  willing  to  unite  wi'^h  them,  had  only  done  so  to 
lull  them  into  security,  and  now  attempted  to  seize  their 
persons.  With  great  difficulty  the  fugitives  escaped  from 
his  cavalry,  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  little  island 
of  Kerkiua  (Kerkena)  on  the  coast  of  Tunis.  We  kiiow 
Dot  whether  Sulla  thanked  his  fortunate  star  that  he  hskd 
been  spared  the  odium  of  putting  to  death  the  victor  of  tiie 
Cimbriaus ;  at  any  rate  it  does  not  appear  that  the  magi»* 
trates  of  Minturnae  were  punished. 

With  a  view  to  remove  existing  evils  and  to  prevent 
T^«u«ftn  future  revolutions,  Sulla  suggested  a  series 
of  SuUa.  q£  jjg^  legislative  enactments.  For  the  hard- 
pressed  debtors  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done,  except 
that  the  rules  as  to  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  were 
enforced ;  *  directions  moreover  were  given  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  number  of  colonies.  The  senate  which  had  been 
greatly  thinned  by  the  battles  and  prosecutions  of  the  Social 
War  was  filled  up  by  the  admission  of  300  new  senators, 
who  were  naturally  selected  in  the  interest  of  the  Optimates. 
Lastly,  material  changes  were  adopted  in  respect  to  the 
mode  of  election  and  the  initiative  of  legislation.  The 
arrangement  for  voting  in  the  centuriate  comitia 
introduced  in  513  (ii.  417),  which  conceded  an 
equal  voice  to  each  of  the  five  property-classes,  was  again 
exchanged  for  the  old  Servian  arrangement,  under  which  the 
first  class  alone,  having  estate  of  100,000  sesterces  (£1,000) 
or  upwards,  possessed  almost  half  of  the  votes.  Praoti 
cally  there  was  thus  introduced  for  the  election  of  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors,  a  census  which  really  excluded  the 
non-wealthy  firom  exercising  the  sufirage.  The  legislative 
initiative  in  the  case  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  was  re* 

*  It  is  not  clear,  what  the  lex  widaria  of  the  consuls  Sulla  and 
gg^  Rufiis  m  the  year  666  prescribed  in  this  respect ;  but  the 

simplest  hypothesis  is  that  which  regards  it  as  a  renewal 
'^^*  of  the  law  of  S9Y  (I  366),  so  that  the  highest  allowable 

rate  of  interest  was  again  i^th  of  the  capital  for  the  year  of  ttf 
(iionths  or  10  per  cent,  for  the  year  of  twelve  months. 
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strioted  by  the  rule,  that  every  proposal  had  hcnoeforth  t« 
be  submitted  by  them  in  the  first  instance  to  the  senate  an^ 
could  only  come  before  the  people  in  the  event  of  the  sen* 
ate  approving  it. 

These  enactments  which  were  called  forth  by  the  Sul- 
^idan  attempt  at  revolution  from  the  man  who  then  came 
forward  as  the  shield  and  sword  of  the  constitutional  party 
•—the  otnsul  Sull»— bear  an  altogether  peculiar  character. 
Sulla  ventured,  without  consulting  the  burgesses  or  jury* 
men,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  twelve  of  the  most 
distinguished  men,  including  magistrates  actually  in  office 
and  the  most  famous  general  of  his  time,  and  publicly  to 
defend  these  proscriptions ;  a  violation  of  the  venerable  and 
sacred  laws  of  appeal,  which  met  with  severe  censure  even 
from  very  conservative  men,  such  as  Quintus  Scaevola. 
He  ventured  to  overthrow  an  arrangement  as  to  the  elec- 
tions which  had  subsisted  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  to 
restore  the  electoral  census  which  had  been  long  obsolete 
and  proscribed.  He  ventured  practically  to  withdraw  the 
right  of  legislation  from  its  two  primitive  &ctors,  the  magis- 
trates and  the  comitia,  and  to  transfer  it  to  a  board  whidi 
had  at  no  time  possessed  formally  any  other  privilege  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  being  asked  for  its  advice  (i.  408). 
Hardly  had  any  democrat  ever  exercised  justice  in  forms  so 
tyrannical,  or  disturbed  and  remodelled  the  foundations  of 
the  constitution  with  so  reckless  an  audacity,  as  this  con* 
servative  reformer.  But  if  we  look  at  the  substance  instead 
of  the  form,  we  reach  very  different  conclusions.  Revolu- 
tions have  nowhere  ended,  and  least  of  all  in  Rome,  without 
demanding  a  certain  number  of  victims,  who  under  forma 
more  or  less  borrowed  from  justice  atone  for  the  &ult  of 
defeat  as  though  it  were  a  crime.  Any  one  who  recalls  the 
succession  of  prosecutions  carried  on  by  the  victorious 
party  after  the  fall  of  the  Gracchi  and  Saturninus  (p.  120, 
162,  262)  will  be  inclined  to  yield  to  the  victor  of  the 
Esquiline  market  the  praise  of  candour  and  comparative 
moderation,  in  so  &r  as,  first,  he  without  ceremony  accepted 
as  war  what  was  really  such  and  proscribed  the  men  wbc 
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were  defeated  as  ^[lemies  bejond  the  pale  of  fche  law,  and, 
aeocmdly,  he  limited  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  vi» 
tinis  and  allowed  at  least  no  offensive  outbreak  of  fur^ 
against  inferior  persons.  A  similar  moderation  appears  in 
the  political  arrangements.  The  innovation  as  respects 
I^slation — ^the  most  important  and  apparently  the  mosi 
eomprehensive— in  fact  only  brought  the  letter  of  the  eon- 
■titution  mto  harmony  with  its  spirit.  The  Roman  legisla- 
tion, under  which  any  consul,  praetor,  or  tribune  could  pro- 
pose to  the  burgesses  any  measure  at  pleasure  and  bring  it 
to  the  TOte  without  debate,  had  from  the  iirst  been  irra- 
tional and  had  become  daily  more  so  with  the  growing 
nullity  of  the  oomitia;  it  was  only  tolerated,  because  in 
practice  the  senate  had  claimed  for  itself  the  privilege  of 
preyious  deliberation  and  regularly  crushed  any  proposal 
put  to  the  vote  without  such  previous  deliberation  by  means 
of  the  political  or  religious  veto  (i.  409).  The  revolution 
had  swept  away  these  barriers;  and  in  consequence  that 
absurd  system  now  began  fully  to  develop  its  results,  and 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  aHy  petulant  knave  to  overthrow 
the  state  in  due  form  of  law.  What  was  under  such  cir- 
cumstances more  natural,  more  necessary,  more  truly  con- 
servative, than  now  to  recognize  formally  and  expressly  the 
legislation  of  the  senate  to  which  effect  had  been  hitherto 
given  by  a  circuitous  process  1  The  renewal  of  the  Sectoral 
census  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  position.  The  earlier 
eonstitution  was  thoroughly  based  on  it;  and 
the  reform  of  513,  while  restricting  the  privi> 
leges  of  the  men  of  wealth,  had  rigorously  retained  the 
principle  of  excluding  the  burgesses  rated  below  11,000 
sesterces  (£110)  from  any  sort  of  influence  on  the  elections. 
But  dnoe  that  year  there  had  occurred  an  immense  financial 
revolution,  which  would  itself  have  justified  a  nominal 
raising  of  the  minimum  census.  The  new  timocracy  eofis^ 
quently  changed  the  letter  of  the  constitution  only  with  a 
view  to  remain  finthfiil  to  its  spirit  while  it  at  tlie  same 
time  in  the  mildest  possible  form  attempted  at  least  to 
the  disgraceful  bribery  witdi  all  the  evils  therewith 
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connected.  Lastly,  the  regulations  in  favour  of  debtors  and 
the  resumption  of  the  eehemes  of  colonization  gave  expresi 
proof  that  Sulla,  although  not  disposed  to  approve  the  ip« 
petuous  proposals  of  Sulpicius,  was  yet,  like  Sulpicius  and 
Drusus  and  all  the  more  far-seeing  aristocrats  in  general^ 
fiivourable  to  material  reforms  in  themselves ;  and  withal 
we  may  not  overlook  the  circumstance,  that  he  proposed 
these  measures  after  the  victory  and  entirely  of  his  own  free 
will.  If  we  combine  with  such  considerations  the  fact,  that 
Sulla  allowed  the  principal  foundations  of  the  Graoohan 
constitution  to  stand  and  disturbed  neither  the  equestrian 
courts  nor  the  lai^eeses  of  grain,  we  shall  find  warrant  for 
the  opinion  that  the  Sullan  arrangement  of  606 
substantially  adhered  to  the  status  quo  subsist- 
ing since  the  fall  of  Gains  Gracchus ;  he  merely,  on  the  one 
hand,  altered  as  the  times  required  the  traditional  rules  that 
primarily  threatened  danger  to  the  existing  government, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  remedy  according  to  his 
power  the  existing  social  evils,  so  far  as  either  could  be  done 
without  touching  ills  that  lay  deeper.  Emphatic  contempt 
for  constitutional  formalism  in  connection  with  a  vivid  ap- 
preciation of  the  intrinsic  value  of  existing  arrangements, 
clear  perceptions,  and  praiseworthy  intentions  mark  this 
legislation  throughout.  Bnt  it  bears  also  a  certain  frivo- 
lous and  superficial  character ;  it  needed  in  particular  a  great 
amount  of  good  nature  to  believe  that  the  fixing  a  maximum 
of  interest  would  remedy  the  complications  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  that  the  right  of  previous  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  senate  would  prove  more  capable  of  resisting 
future  demagogism  than  the  right  of  veto  and  religion  had 
previously  been. 

In  reality  new  clouds  very  soon  began  to  overcast  the 
Vfwoam-  clear  sky  of  the  conservatives.  The  relati<ms 
ptioations.  Qf  ^gjj^  assumed  daily  a  more  threat-ening  char- 
acter. The  state  had  already  suffered  the  utmost  injury 
through  the  delay  which  the  Sulpician  revolution  had  occ» 
sioned  in  the  departure  ol  the  army  for  Asia ;  the  embarka* 
tion  could  on  no  account  be  longer  postponed.    Meanwhile 
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Sulla  hoped  to  leave  behind  him  guarantees  agiwinst  &  new 
assault  on  the  oligarchy  in  Italy,  partly  in  the  consuls  who 
would  be  elected  under  the  new  electoial  arrangements, 
partly  and  especially  in  the  armies  employed  in  suppressing 
the  remains  of  the  Italian  insurrection.  In  the  consular 
comitia,  however,  the  choice  did  not  fall  on  the  candidates 
set  up  by  Sulla,  but  Lucius  Cornelius  Cinna, 
who  belonged  to  the  most  determined  opposi 
tion,  was  associated  with  Gnaeus  Octavius,  a  man  certainly 
of  strictly  Optimate  views.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it 
was  chiefly  the  capitalist  party,  which  by  this  choice  retali- 
ated on  the  author  of  the  interest-law.  Sulla  accepted  the 
unpleasant  election  with  the  declaration  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  the  burgesses  making  use  of  their  constitutional  liberty 
of  choice,  and  contented  himself  with  exacting  from  both 
consuls  an  oath  that  they  would  faithfully  observe  the  exists 
ing  constitution.  Of  the  armies,  the  one  on  which  the  mat 
ter  chiefly  depended  was  that  of  the  north,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  Campanian  army  was  destined  to 
depart  for  Asia.  Sulla  got  the  command  of  the 
former  entrusted  by  decree  of  the  people  to  his  devoted 
colleague  Quintus  Bufus,  and  procured  the  recall  of  the 
former  general  Gnaeus  Strabo  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spare 
as  far  as  possible  his  feelings — the  more  so,  because  the 
latter  belonged  to  the  equestrian  party  and  his  passive  atti- 
tude during  the  Sulpician  troubles  had  occasioned  no  small 
anxiety  to  the  aristocracy.  Rufus  arrived  at  the  army  and 
took  the  chief  command  in  Strabo's  stead ;  but  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  Strabo  re- 
turned to  the  command  which  he  had  hardly  abdicated. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  instigator  of  the  murder ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  man  from  whom  such  a  deed  might  be 
expected,  that  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  crime,  and  that  he 
punished  the  well-known  perpetrators  of  it  only  urith  words. 
The  removal  of  Rufus  and  the  commandership  of  Strabo 
formed  a  new  and  serious  danger  for  Sulla ;  yet  he  did  noth- 
ing  to  deprive  the  latter  of  his  command.  Soon  afterwards, 
when  his  consulship  expired,  he  found  himself  on  the  one 
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hand  urged  by  his  suocessor  Cinna  to  depart  at  length  fot 
Asia  where  his  presence  was  certainly  urgently  needed,  and 
on  the  other  hand  cited  by  one  of  the  new  tribunes  before 
the  bar  of  the  people ;  it  was  clear  to  the  dullest  eye,  thai 
a  new  attack  on  him  and  his  party  was  in  preparation,  and 
that  his  opponents  widied  his  removal.  Sulla  had  no  altei^ 
native  save  either  to  push  the  noatter  to  a  breach  with 
Cinna  and  perhaps  with  Strabo  and  onoe  more  to  march  on 
Rome,  or  to  leave  Italian  affairs  to  take  their  oourse  and  to 
remove  to  another  eontinent.  Sulla  dedded*— 
«Bbuki  te     whether  more  £rom  patriotism  or  more  from  in- 


difference, will  never  be  ascertained— 4or  the 
latter  alternative;  handed  over  the  coi^  left  bdiind  ir 
Samnium  to  the  trustworthy  and  experienced  Quintus  Me* 
tell  us  Pius,  who  \^  as  invested  in  Sulla's  stead  with  the  pro- 
consular command  in  chief  over  Lower  Italy;  gave  thti 
conduct  of  the  siege  of  Nola  to  the  propraetor  Appiutr 
Claudius ;  and  embarked  with  his  legions  in  tht 
b^inning  of  667  for  the  Hellenic  East. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Tin   BAST   AKD    KINO   MIIHRa  DATES. 

Ths  state  of  breathless  excitement,  in  which  the  revOi 
Mat*  <tf  the  lution  kept  the  Roman  gov^nment  by  perpetiit 
■■■*•  ally  renewing  the  alarm  of  fire  and  the  cry  to 

quench  it,  made  them  lose  sight  of  provincial  matters  gen* 
erally ;  and  that  most  of  ali  in  the  case  of  the  Asiatic  East] 
whose  remote  and  anwarlike  nations  did  not  thrust  them- 
selves so  directly  on  the  attenticHi  of  the  government  as 
Africa,  Spain,  and  the  neighbouring  Transalpine  peoples. 
After  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains,  which 
took  place  contemporaneously  with  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  for  a  whole  generation  there  is  hardly  any  evi- 
dence of  Rome  taking  a  serious  part  in  Oriental  affidrs^- 
with  the  exception  of  the  establishment  of  tiie  province  of 
Cilicia  in  052  (p.  171),  to  whidi  the  Romans 
were  driven  by  the  boundless  audacity  of  the 
Glician  pirates,  and  which  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
the  institution  of  a  permanent  station  for  a  small  division 
•of  tiie  Roman  army  and  fleet  in  the  eastern  waters.    It 
was  not  till  the  downfall  of  Marius  in  654  had 
in  some  measure  consolidated  the  government 
-of  the  restoration,  that  the  Roman  authorities  began  anew 
to  bestow  soms  attention  on  the  events  in  the  East. 

In  many  respects  matters  still  stood  as  they  had  done 

thirty  years  ago.     The  kingdom  of  Egypt  with 

^^  its  two  appendages  of  Cyrene  and  Cyprus  was 

broken  up,  partly  de  jure^  partly  tie  factOy  on  the  death  of 

Euergetes  II.  (687).    Cyrene  went  to  his  natu 

ral  son,  Ptolemaeus  Apion,  and  was  for  ever 

fieparated  from  Egypt.     The  sovereignty  of  the  latter 

formed  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  widow  of  the 
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last  king  Cleopatra  (+  6^),  and  his  two  soni 
81*.  Soter  II.  Lathy rus  (+  673)  and  Alexander  I. 

(+  666) ;  which  gave  occasion  to  Cyprus  also 
lo  separate  itself  for  a  considerable  period  from   Egypt 
The  Romans  did  not  interfere  in  these  compli- 
man.  cations ;  in  fact,  when  the  Cyrenaean  kingdom 

fell  to  them  in  658  by  the  testament  of  the 
childless  king  Apion,  while  not  directly  rejecting  the  ad 
quisition,  they  left  the  country  in  substance  to  itself  by 
declaring  the  Greek  towns  of  the  kingdom,  Cyrene,  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Berenice,  free  cities  and  even  handing  over  to  them 
the  use  of  the  royal  domains.  The  supervision  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Africa  over  this  territory  was  from  its  remoteness 
merely  nominal,  far  more  so  than  that  of  the  governor  of 
Macedonia  over  the  Hellenic  free  cities.  The  consequences 
of  this  measure — which  beyond  doubt  originated  not  in 
Philhellenism,  but  simply  in  the  weakness  and  negligence 
of  the  Roman  government-— were  substantially  similar  to 
those  which  had  occurred  under  the  like  circumstances  in 
Hellas ;  civil  wars  and  usurpations  so  rent  the  land  that; 
when  a  Roman  officer  of  rank  accidentally  made  his  appear- 
ance there  in  668,  the  inhabitants  urgently  be- 
sought him  to  regulate  their  affairs  and  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  government  among  them. 

In  Syria  also  during  the  interval  there  had  not  been 
much  change,  and  still  less  any  improvement. 
During  the  twenty  years'  war  of  succession  be- 
tween the  two  half-brothers  Antiochus  Grypus 
^  •*•  (+658)   and   Antiochus  of  Cyzicus  (+659), 

which  after  their  death  was  inherited  by  their  sons,  the 
kingdom  which  was  the  object  of  contention  became  almost 
an  empty  name,  inasmuch  as  the  Cilician  sea-kings,  the 
Arab  sheiks  of  the  Syrian  desert,  the  princes  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  larger  towns  had  ordinarily  more 
to  say  than  the  wearers  of  the  diadem.  Meanwhile  the 
Romans  established  themselves  in  western  Cilicia,  and  the 
important  Mesopotamia  passed  over  definitively  to  the 
Parthians. 
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The  monarchy  of  the  Ai*sacidae  had  passed  through  « 
ThePu^  dangerous  crisis  about  the  time  cf  the  Gracchi| 
thian  state,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  Turanian 
tribes.  The  ninth  Arsacid,  Mithradates  fl.  or  the  Great 
jj^y  (630?-667?),  had  recovered  for  the  state  its 

position  of  ascendancy  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
repulsed  the  Scythians,  and  advanced  the  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  towards  Syria  and  Armenia ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  new  troubles  disturbed  his  reign  ;  and,  while  the 
grandees  of  the  kingdom  including  his  own  brother  Orodes 
rebelled  against  the  king  and  at  length  that  brother  over^ 
threw  him  and  put  him  to  death,  the  hitherto 
unimportant  Armenia  rose  into  power.  This 
country,  which  since  its  declaration  of  independence  (ii. 
259)  had  been  divided  into  the  north-eastern  portion  or 
Armenia  proper,  the  kingdom  of  the  Artaxiadae,  and  the 
south-western  or  Sophene,  the  kingdom  of  the  .Zariadridae, 
was  for  the  first  time  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the 
Artaxiad  Tigranes  (who  had  reigned  since  660) ; 
and  this  doubling  of  his  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Parthian  rule  on  the  other,  enabled 
the  new  king  of  all  Armenia  not  only  to  free  himself  from 
dependence  on  the  Parthians  and  to  recover  the  provinces 
formerly  ceded  to  them,  but  even  to  bring  to  Armenia  the 
titular  supremacy  of  Asia,  as  it  had  passed  from  the  Achae- 
menids  to  the  Seleucids  and  from  the  Seleucids  to  the 
Arsacids. 

Lastly  in  Asia  Minor  the   territorial    arrangements, 

which  had  been  made  wider  Roman  influence 

afler  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains 

(p.  75),  still  subsisted  in  the  main  unchanged ;  except  that 

Great  Phrygia,  after  Gains  Gracchus  had  discovered  the 

dealings  between  Mithradates  Euergetes  and   the  consul 

Aquillius  (p.  150),  had  been  again  withdrawn  from  the  king 

of  Pontus  and  united  as  a  free  country  with  the  Roman 

province  of  Asia,  like  Hellas  with  Macedonia 

(about  634).     In  the  condition  of  the  dependent 

itaU^    -the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  the 
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prindpalitiee  of  Paphlagonia  and  Galaiift,  the  numeroui 
city*leagues  and  free  towns-'-iio  outward  change  was  at  first 
diacernible.  But^  intriDsicallyy  the  oharaoter  of  the  RomaQ 
rule  had  oertamly  uadw^ne  everywhere  a  material  altera- 
tion.  Partly  through  the  oonstant  growth  of  oppression 
naturally  inddent  to  every  tyrannie  government,  partly 
through  the  indirect  operation  of  the  Roman  revolutioa— in 
the  aeiziire,  for  instance,  of  the  property  of  the  soil  in  the 
province  of  Asia  by  Gains  Gracchus,  in  the  Ronnan  tenths  and 
customs,  and  in  the  human  hunts  whidi  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue  added  to  their  other  avocations  there— -the  Roman 
rule,  barely  tolerable  even  from  the  first,  pressed  so  heavily 
on  Asia  that  neither  the  crown  of  the  king  nor  the  hut  of 
the  peasant  there  was  any  longer  safe  fi'om  confiscation,  that 
every  stalk  of  com  seemed  to  grow  for  the  Roman  deeu- 
manttf,  and  every  child  of  free  parents  seemed  to  be  bom 
for  the  Roman  slave^lrivers.  It  is  true  that  tHae  Asiatic 
bore  even  this  torture  with  his  inexhaustible  passive  en- 
durance ;  but  it  was  not  patience  and  reflection  that  made 
him  bear  it  peacefully.  It  was  rather  the  peculiarly  Orien- 
tal want  of  power  to  take  the  initiative ;  and  in  these  peace- 
ful lands,  amidst  these  effeminate  nations,  strange  and  terri- 
ble things  might  happen,  if  once  there  should  appear  among 
them  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  the  signal  for  revolt. 
There  reigned  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
Mithradates  VI.  sumamed  Eupator  (bom  about 

180-63 

Mithndates    624,  -f-  691)  who  ti*aced  back  his  lineage  on  the 
^^  '*        fether's  side  in  the  sixteenth  generation  to  King 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  and  in  the  eighth  to  Mithra- 
dates I.  the  founder  of  the  Pontic  empire,  and  was  on  the 
mother's  side  descended  from  the  Alexandridae  and  tiie 
Seleuddae.     After  the  early  death  of  his  &ther  Mithradates 
Euergetes,  who  frll  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  at  ^nopo, 
he  had  received  the  title  of  king  about  634,  when 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age ;  but  the  diadens 
brought  to  him  only  trouble  and  danger.     His  guardians, 
and  even  as  it  would  seem  his  own  mother  called  to  take  a 
part  in  the  government  by  his  father's  will,  conspired  against 
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Ihc  boy-king's  life.  It  is  said  tbat^  in  order  to  escape  fron; 
the  da^ers  of  his  legal  protectors,  he  became  of  his  own 
accord  a  wanderer,  and  during  seven  years,  changing  hi? 
resting-place  night  aftei  aight,  a  fugitive  in  his  own  king^ 
dcun,  led  the  life  of  a  homeless  hunter*  Thus  the  boy  grew 
mto  a  powerful  man.  Although  our  accounts  regarding 
bim  aie  in  substance  traceable  to  written  records  of  con- 
temporariesy  yet  the  l^endary  tradition  which  is  generated 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  in  the  East  early  adorned  the 
mighty  king  with  many  of  the  traits  of  its  Samson  and 
Rustem.  These  traits,  however,  belong  to  his  character 
Just  as  the  crown  of  clouds  belongs  to  the  character  of  the 
highest  mountain-peaks ;  the  outline  of  the  figure  appears 
in  both  cases  only  more  coloured  and  £mtastic,  not  dis* 
turbed  (^r  essentially  altered.  The  armour,  which  fitted  the 
gigantic  firame  of  king  Mithradates,  excited  the  wonder  of 
the  Asiatics  and  still  more  that  of  the  Italians.  As  a  run* 
ner  he  overtook  the  swiftest  deer ;  as  a  rider  be  broke  in 
the  wild  steed,  and  was  able  by  changing  horses  to  accom- 
plish 120  miles  in  a  day  ;  as  a  diarioteer  he  drove  with  six- 
teen in  hand,  and  gained  in  competition  many  a  prize — it 
was  dangerous,  no  doubt,  in  such  sport  to  carry  off  victory 
from  the  king.  In  hunting  on  horseback,  he  hit  the  game 
at  full  gallop  and  never  missed  his  aim.  He  challenged 
competition  at  table  also^ — he  arranged  banqueting  matches 
and  carried  off  in  person  the  prizes  proposed  for  the  most 
substantial  eater  and  the  hardest  drinker — and  not  less  so 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  as  was  shown  among  other 
things  by  the  licentious  letters  of  his  Greek  mistresses, 
which  were  found  among  his  papers.  His  intellectual  wants 
be  satisfied  by  the  wildest  superstition — the  interpretation 
of  di  earns  and  the  Greek  mysteries  occupied  not  a  few  of 
the  king's  hours — and  by  a  rude  adoption  of  Hellenic  civil i« 
aaftion.  He  was  fond  of  Greek  art  and  music ;  that  is  to 
say,  be  collected  precious  articles,  rich  furniture,  old  Per« 
eiaA  and  Greek  objects  of  luxury — his  cabinet  of  rings  was 
fiuTK>us«^he  had  constantly  Greek  historians,  philosophers, 
and  poets  in  hia  train,  and  proposed  prizes  at  his  oourt-festi 
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vals  not  only  for  the  greatest  eaters  and  drinkers,  but  aisc 
for  tJie  merriest  jester  and  the  best  singer.  Such  was  the 
man:  the  sultan  corresponded.  In  the  East,  whe/e  th< 
relation  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  bears  the  charaeter 
of  natural  rather  than  of  moral  law,  the  subject  resembles 
the  dog  alike  in  fidelity  and  in  falsehood,  the  ruler  is  cruel 
iiud  distrustful.  In  both  respects  Mithradates  has  hardly 
been  surpassed.  By  his  orders  there  died  or  pined  in  pe]> 
petual  captivity  for  real  or  alleged  treason  his  mother,  his 
brother,  his  sister  espoused  to  him,  three  of  his  sons  and  as 
many  of  his  daughters.  Still  more  revolting  perhaps  is  the 
fact,  that  among  his  secret  papers  were  found  sentences  of 
death,  drawn  up  beforehand,  against  several  of  his  most 
confidential  servants.  In  like  manner  it  was  a  genuine  trait 
of  the  sultan,  that  he  afterwards,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
depriving  his  enemies  of  trophies  of  victory,  caused  his 
whole  harem  to  be  killed  and  distinguished  his  favourite 
concubine,  a  beautiful  Ephesian,  by  allowing  her  td  choosti 
the  mode  of  death.  He  prosecuted  the  experimental  study 
of  poisons  and  antidotes  as  an  important  branch  of  th« 
business  of  government,  and  tried  to  inure  his  body  to  par^ 
ticular  poisons.  He  had  early  learned  to  look  for  treason 
and  assassination  at  the  hands  of  everybody  and  especially 
of  his  nearest  relatives,  and  he  had  early  learned  to  practise 
them  against  everybody  and  most  of  all  against  those  neai> 
est  to  him  ;  of  which  the  necessary  consequence— attested 
by  all  his  history — was,  that  all  his  undertakings  finally 
miscarried  through  the  perfidy  of  those  whom  he  trusted. 
At  the  same  time  we  doubtless  meet  with  isolated  traits  of 
high-minded  justice :  when  he  punished  traitors,  he  ordina 
rily  spared  those  who  had  become  involved  in  the  crime 
simply  from  their  personal  relations  with  the  leading  cul- 
prit ;  but  such  fits  of  equity  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
barbarous  tyrant.  What  really  distinguishes  Mithradatet 
amidst  the  multitude  of  similar  sultans,  is  his  boundless 
activity.  He  disappeared  one  fine  morning  from  his  palace 
and  remained  unheard  of  for  months,  so  that  he  was  given 
over  iis  lost ;  when  he  returned,  be  had  wandered  incognito 
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through  all  western  Asia  and  reconnoitred  every v  here  th€ 
country  and  the  people.  In  like  manner  he  was  not  only 
generally  fluent  in  speech,  but  he  administered  justice  to 
each  of  the  twenty-two  nations  over  which  he  ruled  in  iti 
own  language  without  needing  an  interpreter — a  trait  sig 
nificant  of  the  versatile  ruler  of  the  many-tongued  East 
Bis  whole  activity  as  a  ruler  bears  the  same  character.  So 
fiir  as  we  know  (for  our  authorities  are  unfortunately  alto* 
gether  silent  as  to  his  intemal  administration)  his  energies, 
like  those  of  every  other  sultan,  were  spent  in  collecting 
treasures,  in  assembling  armies- — which  were  usually,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  led  against  the  enemy  not  by  the  king 
in  person,  but  by  some  Greek  condotiiere — in  efforts  to  add 
new  satrapies  to  the  old.  Of  higher  elements — desire  t.o 
advance  civilization,  earnest  leadership  of  the  national  oppo- 
sition, special  g:fts  of  genius — there  are  found,  in  our  tradi- 
tional accounts  at  least,  no  distinct  traces  in  Mithradates, 
and  we 'have  no  reason  to  place  him  on  a  level  even  with 
the  great  rulers  of  the  Osmans,  such  as  Mohammed  II.  and 
Suleiman.  Notwithstanding  his  Hellenic  culture,  which  sat 
on  him  not  much  better  than  the  Roman  armour  sat  on  his 
Cappadocians,  he  was  throughout  an  Oriental  of  the  ordi- 
nary  stamp,  coarse,  full  of  the  most  sensual  appetites,  super- 
stitious, cruel,  perfidious,  and  unscrupulous,  but  so  vigor- 
ous in  organization,  so  powerful  in  physical  endowments, 
that  his  defiant  laying  about  him  and  his  unshaken  courage 
in  resistance  frequently  look  like  talent,  sometimes  even 
like  genius.  Granting  that  during  the  death-struggle  of  the 
republic  it  was  easier  to  offer  resistance  to  Rome  than  in 
the  times  of  Scipio  or  Trajan,  and  that  it  was  only  the  com- 
plication of  the  Asiatic  events  with  the  internal  commotions 
of  Italy  which  rendered  it  possible  for  Mithradates  to  resist 
the  Romans  twice  as  long  as  Jugurtha  did,  it  remains  never- 
theless true  that  before  the  Parthian  wars  he  was  the  only 
6nemy  who  gave  serious  trouble  to  the  Romans  in  the 
East,  and  that  he  defended  himself  against  them  as  the  lion 
of  the  desert  defends  himself  against  the  hunter.  ^  Still  we 
%re  not  entitled,  in  accordance  with' what  we  know,  tc  recog' 
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Dize  in  him  more  than  the  resistanoe  to  be  expected  from  m 
vigorous  a  nature. 

Bttty  whatever  fudgment  ve  may  form  as  to  the  indi> 
▼Idual  character  of  die  king,  his  historical  position  remains 
in  a  high  d^ree  significant.  The  Mithradatic  wars  formed 
at  once  the  last  luoYement  of  the  political  opposition  offered 
by  Hellas  to  Rome,  and  the  beginning  of  a  revolt  against 
the  Roman  supremacy  resting  on  very  different  and  fiur 
deeper  grounds  of  antagonism — ^tfae  national  reaction  of  the 
Asiatics  against  the  Occidentals.  The  empire  of  Mithra- 
iates  was,  like  himself  Oriental ;  polygamy  and  the  sy^ 
tern  of  the  harem  prevailed  at  court  and  generally  among 
persons  of  rank ;  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  official  religion  of  the  court  was  pre- 
eminently tiie  old  national  worship;  the  Hellenism  there 
was  little  different  from  the  Hellenism  of  the  Armenian 
Tigranidae  and  the  Arsacidae  of  the  Parthian  empire.  The 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  might  imagine  for  a  brief  moment 
that  they  had  found  in  this  king  a  support  for  their  political 
dreams;  his  battles  were  really  fought  for  matters  very 
different  from  those  which  were  decided  on  the  fields  of 
Magnesia  and  Pyjdna.  They  formed — ^after  a  long  truce— 
a  new  passage  in  the  huge  duel  between  the  West  and  die 
East,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  the  struggle  of 
Marathon  to  the  present  generation  and  will  perhaps  reckon 
its  future  by  thousands  of  years  as  it  has  reckoned  its  past« 

Manifest  however  as  is  the  foreign  and  un-Hellenic  char- 
acter of  the  whole  life  and  action  of  the  Cappa» 
•uttM^of  ^  docian  king,  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  national 
Ana  Minor,  pigment  preponderated  in  it,  nor  will  research 
perhaps  ever  succeed  in  getting  beyond  generalities  or  in 
attaining  clear  views  on  this  point.  In  the  whole  circle  of 
ancient  civilization  there  is  no  region  where  the  stocks  sub- 
sisting side  by  side  or  crosang  each  other  were  so  nume* 
roiH),  so  heterogeneous,  so  variously  from  the  reraotesi 
times  intermingled,  and  where  in  consequence  the  relations 
of  the  nationalities  were  so  obscure,  as  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Semitic  ]>opulation  continued  in  an  unbroken  chain  fruaa 
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Syria  to  Cyprus  and  Cilicia,  and  to  it  the  original  stock  of 
the  population  along  the  west  coast  in  the  Carian  and 
Lydian  provinces  seems  also  to  hare  belonged,  while  the 
north-western  point  was  occupied  by  the  Bithynians,  who 
were  related  to  the  Hiracians  in  Europe.  The  interior  and 
the  north  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  were  filled  chiefly  by 
Indo-Gerinanic  peoples  most  nearly  cognate  to  the  Iranian^ 
In  the  case  of  the  Armenian  and  Phrygian  languages'*  it  is 
^certained,  in  that  of  the  Cappadocian  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, that  they  had  immediate  affinity  with  the  Zend ;  and 
the  statement  made  as  to  the  Mysians,  that  among  them 
the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  languages  met,  just  denotes  a 
mix2«3  Samitio-Iranian  population  that  may  be  compared 
perhaps  with  that  of  Assyria.  As  to  the  regions  stretching 
between  Cilicia  and  Qsuria,  more  especially  Lycia,  there  is 
still,  notwithstanding  the  full  remains  of  the  native  lan- 
guage and  writing  that  are  in  this  particular  instance  extant, 
a  want  of  reliable  results,  and  it  is  merely  probable  that 
these  tribes  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Indo-Germans 
rather  than  the  Semites.  How  all  this  confused  mass  of 
peoples  was  overlaid  first  with  a  net  of  Greek  mercantile 
cities,  and  then  with  the  Hellenism  called  into  life  by  the 
military  as  well  as  intellectual  ascendancy  of  the  Greek 
nation,  has  in  general  outline  been  set  forth  already. 

In  these  regions  ruled  king  Mithradates,  and  that  first 
of  all  in  Cappadocia  on  the  Black  Sea  or  Pontus 
as  it  was  called,  a  district  in  which,  situated  as 
it  was  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor  tow- 
ards Armenia  and  in  constant  contact  with  the  latter,  we 
may  presume  that  the  Iranian  nationality  preserved  itself 
with  less  admixture  'than  anywhere  else  in  Asia  Minor. 
Mot  even  Hellenism  had  penetrated  far  into  that  region. 


*  The  words  quoted  as  Phrygian  BciyaXoq  =  Zeus  and  the  old  royal 
i:^Be  Mdvi^i  have  been  beyond  doubt  correctly  referred  to  the  Zend 
hagha  =  God  and  the  Germanic  JfanniM,  Indian  Manta  (Lassen,  Ztii^ 
U^ift  der  detUschm  morffenlSnd,  OttdUehaft^  rol.  z.  p.  829  <e^). 
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With  the  ezoeption  of  the  coast  where  several  origiiuiHj 
Greek  setUemAnta  subsisted — especially  the  important  com* 
merdal  marts,  Trapezus,  Amisus,  and  above  all  Sinope,  the 
birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithradates  and  the  most  flour- 
ishing city  of  the  empire — the  country  was  still  in  a  very 
primitive  condition.  Not  that  it  had  lain  waste;  on  the 
»iitraryy  as  the  province  of  Pontus  is  still  one  of  the  most 
fertile  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  with  its  fields  of  grain  alter* 
nating  with  forests  of  wild  fruit  trees,  it  was  beyond  doubt 
even  in  the  time  of  Mithradates  well  cultivated  and  also 
comparatively  populous.  But  there  were  hardly  any  towns 
properly  so  called;  the  country  possessed  nothing  but 
strongholds,  which  served  the  peasants  as  places  of  refuge 
and  the  king  as  treasuries  for  the  custody  of  the  revenues 
which  accrued  to  him ;  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  alone,  in  fact^ 
there  were  counted  seventy-five  of  these  little  royal  forts. 
We  do  not  find  that  Mithradates  materially  contributed  to 
promote  the  growth  of  towns  in  his  empire ;  and  situated 
as  he  was, — ^in  practical,  though  not  perhaps  on  his  own 
part  quite  conscious,  reaction  against  Hellenism, — this  is 
easily  explained. 

He  appears  naore  actively  employed — ^likewite  quite  in 

the  Oriental  style — in  enlarging  on  all  sides  his 
ot\enito^  kingdom,  which  was  even  then  not  small,  though 
Jg^*****"      its  compass  is  probably  over-stated  at  2,300 

miles:  we  find  his  armies,  his  fleets,  and  his 
envoys  busy  along  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  towards  Ai> 
menia  and  Asia  Minor.  But  nowhere  did  so  free  and  ample 
an  arena  present  itself  to  him  as  on  the  eastern  and  north* 
ern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  state  of  which  at  that  time 
we  must  not  omit  to  glance  at,  however  difficult  or  in  fact 
impossible  it  is  to  give  a  really  distinct  idea  of  it.  On  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea — which,  previously  almost 
jnknown,  was  first  opened  up  to  more  general  knowledge 

by  Mithradates — the  region  of  Colchis  on  the 

Phasis  (Mingrelia  and  Imeretia)  with  the  im- 
portant  commercial  town  of  Dioscurias  was  wrested  front 
the  native  princes  and  converted  into  a  satrapy  of  Pontus, 
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Of  Btili  greater  moment  were  his  enterprises  in  the  north.* 
The  wide  steppes  destitute  of  hills  and  trees, 
■hoTMof  the  which  stretch  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  of  the  Caspian,  are  by  reason 
of  their  natural  conditions — more  especially  from  the  varia* 
tions  jf  temperature  fluctuating  between  the  climate  of 
Stockholm  and  that  of  Madeira,  and  from  the  absolute  des^ 
titution  of  rain  or  snow  which  occurs  not  unfrequently  and 
lasts  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  months  or  longer — little 
adapted  for  agriculture  or  for  permanent  settlement  at  all ; 
and  they  always  were  so,  although  two  thousand  years  ago 
the  state  of  the  climate  was  probably  somewhat  less  un« 
favourable  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.f  The  various 
tribes,  whose  wandering  impulse  led  them  into  these  re> 
gions,  submitted  to  this  ordinance  of  nature  and  led  (and 
still  to  some  extent  lead)  a  wandering  pastoral  life  with 
their  herds  of  oxen  or  still  more  frequently  of  horses, 
changing  their  places  of  abode  and  pasture,  and  carrying 
their  effects  along  with  them  in  waggon-houses.  Their 
equipment  and  style  of  fighting  were  consonant  to  this 
mode  of  life ;  the  inhabitants  of  these  steppes  fought  in 
great  measure  on  horseback  and  alwaya  in  loose  array, 
equipped  with  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  of  leather  and 
leather-covered  shield,  armed  with  sword,  lance,  and  bow — 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Cossacks.  The  Scythians 
originally  settled  there,  who  seem  to  have  been  of  Mon- 
golian race  and  akin  in  their  habits  and  physical  appearance 
to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  had  been  followed  up 
by  Sarmatian  tribes  advancing  from  east  to  west, — Sauro- 

•  They  are  here  grouped  together,  because,  though  they  were  fai 
part  doubtless  not  executed  till  between  the  first  and  the  second  wtf 
^th  Rome,  they  to  some  extent  preceded  even  the  first  (Meton.  80 ; 
Justin  xxxTiii.  *l  ap  fin. ;  App.  Mithr.  18 ;  Eutrop.  v.  6)  and  a  narr* 
lire  in  chronotogicai  order  is  in  this  case  absolutely  impracticable. 

f  It  is  very  probable  that  the  extraordinary  drought,  which  is  the 
chief  obstacle  now  to  agriculture  in  the  Crimea  and  in  these  regions 
generally,  has  been  greatly  mcreased  by  the  disappearance  of  the  forests 
of  central  and  southern  Russia,  which  formerly  to  «ome  extent  protect  4 
Ibe  coast-provinces  from  the  parching  north-east  wind. 
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nurtae,  Koxolani,  JazygM, — ^wko  are  oommonly  redccMied  of 
Slaronisa  desoent,  although  tlie  proper  namea,  whidi  we 
are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  them,  ^ow  more  affinity  witli 
Median  and  Pernan  names  and  those  peoples  perhaps  W 
longed  rather  to  the  great  Zend  stock.  Tbradan  tribes 
movsd  In  tiie  opposite  direction,  particulari j  the  Getae,  who 
reached  as  f^r  as  the  Dniester.  Between  the  two  there  ivt' 
traded  themselves — ^probably  as  ofllsets  of  the  great  Ger' 
matiic  migration,  the  main  body  of  whieh  seems  not  to  have 
touched  the  Bla<4c  Sea — the  Celts,  as  they  were  called,  on 
the  Dnieper,  the  Bastarnae  in  the  same  quarter,  and  the 
Peucini  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  A  state,  in  the 
proper  sense,  was  nowhere  formed ;  every  tribe  lived  by 
itself  under  its  princes  and  elders. 

In  broad  contrast  to  all  these  barbarians  stood  the  Hel* 

lenic   settlements,   which   at  the   time  of   the 

In  tiat  mighty  impetus  given  to  Greek  commerce  had 


been  founded  chiefly  by  the  efiorts  of  Miletus 
on  these  coasts,  partly  as  trading-marts,  partly  as  stations 
for  prosecuting  important  fisheries  and  even  for  agriculture, 
for  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  north-western  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  presented  in  antiquity  conditions  less  un- 
favourable than  at  the  present  day.  For  the  use  of  the  soil 
the  Hellenes  paid  here,  like  the  Phoenicians  in  Libya,  tax 
and  gix>und-rent  to  <;he  native  rulers.  The  most  important 
of  these  settlements  were  the  free  city  of  Chersonesns  (not 
far  from  Sobastopol),  built  on  the  territory  of  the  Scythianfl 
in  the  Tauric  peninsula  (Crimea),  and  maintaining  itself  la 
moderate  prosperity  under  circumstanoes  far  from  favour- 
able by  virtue  of  its  good  constitution  and  the  public  spirit 
of  its  citizens ;  and  Panticapaeum  (Kertch)  at  tho  opposite 
ride  of  the  peninsula  on  the  straits  leading  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  governed  since  the  year 
457  u.c.  by  hereditary  burgomasters,  afterwardi 
called  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  the  Archaeanaotidae,  Sparto 
ddae,  and  Paerisadae.  The  culture  of  corn  aud  the  fisher 
les  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  had  rapidly  raised  tlie  city  to  pro» 
perity.     Its  territory  still  in  the  time  of  Mititfadates  euk 
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braced  the  lesser  eastern  division  of  the  Crl/aea  including 
the  town  of  Theodosia,  and  on  the  opposite  Asiatic  conti- 
nent the  town  of  Phana^^ria  and  the  district  of  Sindica 
In  better  times  the  lords  of  Pantioapaeum  had  rided  the 
peoples  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  voDey 
of  the  Kuban,  and  had  eommaiiided  the  Black  Sea  with  their 
fleet ;  but  Panticapaeum  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been 
Nowhere  was  the  sad  decline  of  the  Hellenic  nation  fell 
more  deeply  than  at  these  distant  outposts.  Athens  in  its 
good  times  had  been  the  only  Greek  state  which  fulfilled 
there  the  duties  of  a  leading  power — duties  which  certainly 
were  specially  brought  home  to  the  Athenians  by  their  need 
of  Pontic  gradD«  After  the  downfall  of  the  Attic  maritime 
power  these  regions  were,  on  the  whole^  left  to  themselves* 
The  Greek  land-powers  never  succeeded  in  any  serious  ii^* 
tervention  there,  although  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Lysimackus  sometimes  attempted  it ;  and  the  Romans, 
on  whom  with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor 
devolved  the  political  obligation  of  becoming  the  strong 
protectors  of  Greek  civilization  at  the  point  where  it  needed 
such  protection,  utterly  neglected  the  simimons  of  interest 
as  well  as  of  honour.  The  fall  of  Sinope,  the  decline  of 
EhodeSy  completed  the  isolation  of  the  Hellenes  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  vivid  picture  of  their 
position  with  reference  to  the  roving  barbarians  is  given  to 
us  by  an  inscription  of  OlUa  (near  Oczakow  not  Air  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper),  which  probably  fisdls  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  Mithradates.  The  citizens  had  not  only 
to  s^id  annual  tribute  to  the  court-camp  of  the  barbarian 
king,  but  also  to  make  him  a  gift  when  he  encamped  before 
the  town  or  even  simply  passed  by,  and  in  a  similar  way  to 
buy  off  minor  chieftams  and  in  fact  sometimes  the  whole 
horde  with  presents ;  and  it  &red  ill  with  them  if  the  gifk 
appeared  too  smai^U  The  treasury  of  the  town  was  bank^ 
rupt  and  they  had  to  pledge  the  votive  offerings.  Moan* 
while  the  savage  tribes  were  thronging  without  hi  front  of 
the  giites ;  tJie  territory  was  laid  waste,  the  field*lfrbouTere 
«Fere  dragged  away  071  ma^ae^  and,  what  was  wok  t  of  all, 
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the  weaker  of  their  barbarian  neighbours,  the  Scythian^ 
sought,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  pressure  ol 
the  more  savage  Celts,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  walleo 
town,  so  that  numerous  citizens  were  leaving  it  and  the  in 
habitants  now  contemplated  its  entire  surrender. 

Such  was  the  state  in  which  Mithradates  found  matters 
jliUindatos  ^^^^  ^^^  Macedonian  phalanx  crossing  the  ridgf 
JM'ig' «rf  of  the  Caucasus  descended  into  the  valleys  ot 
MB  king-  the  Kuban  and  Terek  and  his  fleet  at  the  same 
time  appeared  in  the  Crimean  waters.  No 
wonder  that  everywhere,  as  had  already  be^i  the  case  in 
Dioscunas,  the  Hellenes  received  the  king  of  Pontus  with 
open  arms  and  regarded  the  half>Hellene  and  his  Cappado- 
cians  armed  in  Greek  fashion  as  their  deliverers.  What 
Some  had  here  neglected,  became  apparent.  The  demands 
on  the  rulers  of  Panticapaeum  for  tribute  had  just  then  been 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  height ;  the  town  of  Chersonesus 
found  itself  hard  pressed  by  Scilurus  king  of  the  Taurio 
Scythians  and  his  fifty  sons ;  the  former  were  glad  to  sur- 
render their  hereditary  lordship,  and  the  latter  their  long- 
preserved  freedom,  in  order  to  save  their  last  possession, 
their  Hellenism.  It  was  not  in  vain.  Mithradates'  brave 
generals,  Diophantus  and  Neoptolemus,  and  his  disciplined 
troops  easily  got  the  better  of  the  peoples  of  the  steppe. 
Neoptolemus  defeated  them  at  the  straits  of  Panticapaeum 
partly  by  water,  partly  in  winter  on  the  ice ;  Chersonesus 
was  delivered,  the  strongholds  of  the  Taurians  were  broken, 
and  the  possession  of  the  peninsula  was  secured  by  judi- 
dously  constructed  fortresses.  Diophantus  marched  against 
the  Roxolani  (between  the  Dnieper  and  Don)  who  came 
forward  to  the  aid  of  the  Taurians ;  80,000  of  them  fled 
kefore  his  6,000  phalangites,  and  the  Pontic  arms  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Dnieper.  Thus  Mithradates  acquired  here  a 
second  kingdom  combined  with  that  of  Pontus  and,  like  the 
latter,  mainly  based  on  a  number  of  Greek  commercial 
towns.  It  was  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus ;  it  em 
braced  the  modem  Crimea  with  the  opposite  Asiatic  prom 
ontory,  and  annually  furnished  to  the  royal  chests  and 
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iragazines  200  talents  (£48,000)  and  270,000  bushels  of 
grain.  The  tribes  of  the  steppe  themseli^es  from  the  north 
slope  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  entered, 
at  least  in  great  part,  into  relations  of  dependence  on,  or 
treaty  with,  the  Pontic  king  and,  if  they  furnished  him  with 
no  other  aid,  afforded  at  any  rate  an  inexhaustible  field  fot 
recruiting  his  armies. 

While  thus  the  most  important  successes  were  gaine) 

towards  the  north,  the  king  at  the  same  time 

extended  his  dominions  towards  the  east  and  the 
west.  The  Lesser  Armenia  was  annexed  by  him  and  con- 
verted from  a  dependent  principality  into  an  integral  part 
of  the  Pontic  kingdom :  but  still  more  important  was  the 
close  connection  which  he  formed  with   the  king  of  the 

Greater  Armenia.  He  not  only  gave  his  daugh- 
with  ter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  but  it 

^*'*"*"*  was  mainly  through  his  support  that  Tigranes 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Arsacidae  and  took  their  place  in 
Asia.  An  agreement  seems  to  have  been  made  between 
the  two  to  the  effect  that  Tigranes  should  take  in  hand  to 
occupy  Syria  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  Mithradates  Asia 
Minor  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  under  promise  of 
mutual  support ;  and  it  was  beyond  doubt  the  more  active 
and  abler  Mithradates  who  brought  about  this  agreement 
with  a  view  to  cover  his  rear  and  to  secure  a  powerful  ally. 
Lastly,  in  Asia  Minor  the  king  turned  his  eyes  towards 

Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.*  The  former  was 
|R>nL!iuid  claimed  on  the  part  of  Pontus  as  having  been 
JJJgJS^^     bequeathed  by  the  testament  of  the  last  of  the 

Pylaemenidae  to  king  Mithradates  Euergetes: 

*  The  chronologj  of  the  following  events  can  only  be  determined 
^yprozimately.    Mithradates  Eupator  seems  to  have  practically  entered 
on  the  government  somewhere  about  640;  Sulla's  inter 
9S.  vention  took  place  in  662  (Liv.  Mp,  TO)  with  which  accords 

tt^B  ^^^  calculation  assigning  to  the  Mithradatic  wars  a  period 

of  thirty  years  (662-691)  (Plin,  U,  N.  vii,  26,  97).    In  the 
interval  fell  the  quarrels  as  to  the  Paphlagonian  and  Gappadocian  sue 
with  which  the  bribery  attempted  by  Mithradates  in  Romf 
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king  over  Uie  Tauric  peninsula,  and  as  lord-protector  almost 
to  the  Maoedono-Thraoian  frontier.  These  circumstanoes 
indeed  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  senate ;  but 
when  the  illustrious  corporation  consoled  itself  in  the  affaix 
of  the  Paphlagonian  succession  with  the  fact  that  Mithra** 
dates  appealed  to  the  testament  and  Nicomedes  to  hit 
Pseudo-Pjlaeraenes,  it  was  evidently  not  so  much  deceived 
M  grateful  for  any  pretext  which  spared  it  from  interference. 
Meanwhile  the  complaints  became  daily  more  numerous  and 
more  urgent.  The  princes  of  the  Tauric  Scythians,  whonr 
Mithradates  had  driven  from  the  Crimea,  turned  for  help  tc 
Bome ;  those  of  the  senators  who  at  all  reflected  on  the 
traditional  maxims  of  Roman  policy  could  not  but  recollect 
that  formerly,  under  circumstances  so  wholly  difierent,  the 
crossing  of  king  Antiochus  to  Europe  and  the  occupation 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  by  his  troops  had  become  the 
signal  for  the  Asiatic  war  (ii.  300),  and  could  not  but  see 
that  the  occupation  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  by  the  Pontic 
king  ought  still  less  to  be  tolerated  now.  The 
tion  of  the  Scale  was  at  last  turned  by  the  practical  reunion 
"*"***'  of  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  respecting  which, 

moreover,  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia — who  on  his  part  had 
hoped  to  gain  possession  of  Cappadocia  by'another  Pseudo- 
Ariarathes,  and  now  saw  that  the  Pontic  pretender  excluded 
his  own — ^would  not  fail  to  urge  the  Roman  government  to 
intervention.  The  senate  resolved  that  Mithradates  should 
reinstate  the  Scythian  princes — so  far  were  they  driven  out 
of  the  track  of  right  policy  by  their  negligent  style  of  gov- 
erimient,  that  instead  of  supporting  the  Hellenes  against 
the  barbarians  they  had  now  on  the  contrary  to  support  the 
Scythians  against  those  who  were  half  their  countrymen. 
Paphlagonia  was  declared  independent,  and  the  Pseudo- 
Pylaemenes  of  Nicomedes  as  well  as  Mithradates  were 
directed  to  evacuate  the  portions  of  the  country  which  they 
had  occapi()d.  In  like  md.nner  the  Pseudo-Ariarathes  was 
to  retire  from  Cappadocia,  and,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
country  refused  the  freeddm  proffered  to  it,  a  king  was  once 
BuUaseni       more  to  be  appointed  by  free  popular  election 
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toGB?p«^'       The  decrees  sounded  energetic  enough ;  only  \\ 
was  an  error,  that  instead  of  sending  an  army 
they  directed  the  governor  of  Cilioia,  Lucius  Sulla,  with  the 
handful  of  troops  whom  he  commanded  there  against  th<« 
pirates  and  robbers,  to  interfere  in  C&ppadocia.     Fortu 
liately  the  remembrance  of  the  former  energy  of  the  Ro- 
mans defended  their  interests  in  the  East  better  than  the 
existing  government  did,  and  the  energy  and  versatility  of 
the  governor  supplied  what  the  senate  lacked  in  both  r^ 
spects.     Mithradates  kept  back  and  contented  himself  with 
inducing  Tigranes  the  great  king  of  Armenia,  who  held  a 
more  free  position  with  reference  to  the  Romans  than  he 
did,  to  send  troops  to  Cappadocia.     Sulla  quickly  collected 
his  forces  and  the  contingents  of  the  Asiatic  allies,  crossed 
the  Taurus,  and  drove  the  governor  Gordius  along  with  his 
Armenian  auxiliaries   out  of  Cappadocia.      This  proved 
effectual.     Mithradates  yielded  on  all  points  ;  Gordius  had 
to  assume  the  blame  of  the  Cappadocian  troubles,  and  the 
Pseudo-Ariarathes  disappeared  ;  the  election  of  king,  which 
the  Pontic  faction  had  vainly  attempted  to  direct  towards 
Gordius,  fell  on  the  estimable  Cappadocian  Ariobarzanes. 
When  Sulla  in  following  out  his  expedition  arrived  in 
the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  in  whose  waters 
toctbc?'^'       the  Roman  standards  were  then  for  the  first 
fcS?iS^y^     time  reflected,  the  Romans  came  for  the  first 
^ePartu.      ^^^^  -^^^  contact  with  the  Parthians,  who  in 
consequence  of  the  variance  between  them  and 
^granes  had  occasion  to  make  approaches  to  the  Romans. 
On  both  sides  there  seemed  a  feeling  that  it  was  of  some 
moment,  in  this  first  contact  between  the  two  great  powers 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  that  neither  should  renounce  its 
claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world ;  but  Sulla,  bolder 
than  the  Parthian  envoy,  assumed  and  maintained  fn  the 
ronference  the  place  of  honour  between  the  king  of  Cappa^ 
docia  and  the  Parthian  ambassador.     SulWs  fame  was  more 
increased  by   this   greatly  celebrated   conference  on  the 
Euphrates  thap  by  his  victories  in  the  East ;  the  Parthian 
■nvoy  afterwards  forfeited  his  life  to  his  master's  resent 
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nent.    Bat  for  the  moment  this  contact  had  no  further  re^ 
MUit.    The  other  decrees  of  the  senate  against  Mithradatef 
were  carried  into  effect^  Paphlagonia  was  evacuated,  thf 
restoration  of  the  Scythian  chieftains  was  at  least  pronrused 
by  Mithradates;  the  earlier  HaivA  quo  in  iha 
East  seemed  to  be  restored  (662). 
So  it  was  alleged ;  but.in  fact  there  was  little  trace  of 
any  real  return  of  the  former  order  of  things, 
^iS!i%S^^    Scarce  had  Sulla  left  Asia,  when  Tigranes  king 
j^^**  of  Great  Armenia  fell  upon  Ariobarzanes  the 

new  king  of  Cappadocia^  expelled  him,  and  re* 
instated  in  his  stead  the  Pontic  pretender  Ariarathes.  In 
Bithynia,  where  after  the  death  of  the  old  king 
Nicomedes  II.  (about  663)  his  son  Nicomedes 
UL  Philopator  had  been  recognized  by  the  people  and  by 
tJie  Roman  senate  as  legitimate  king,  his  younger  brother 
Socrates  came  forward  as  pretender  to  the  crown  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  sovereignty.  It  was  clear  that  the 
real  author  of  the  Cappadocian  as  of  the  Bithynian  troubles 
was  no  other  than  Mithradates,  although  he  refrained  from 
taking  any  official  part  Every  one  knew  that  Tigranes 
only  acted  at  his  beck ;  but  Socrates  also  had  marched  into 
Bithynia  with  Pontic  ti'oopSy  and  tbjB  legitimate  king's  life 
was  threatened  by  the  assassins  of  Mithradates.  In  Paph- 
lagonia the  native  princes  maintained  themselves  in  the  in- 
terior, but  Mithradates  commanded  the  whole  coast  as  far 
as  the  Bithynian  frontier,  having  either  reoccupied  these 
districts  by  way  of  supporting  Socrates,  or  having  never 
really  evacuated  them.  In  the  Crimea  even  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  the  Pontic  king  had  no  thought  of  re- 
ceding, but  on  the  contrary  carried  bis  arms  farther  and 
fiirther. 

The  Roman  government,  appealed  to  for  aid  by  the 
A^uimaa  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  in  person, 
lent  to  Alia,  despatched  to  Asia  Minor  in  support  of  Lucius 
Cassius  who  was  governor  there  the  consular  Maniut 
Aquillius,  an  ofiic^  tried  in  the  Cin^brian  and  Sicilian  wart 
-Hdot,  however,  as  general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  as 
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an  ambassador — ^and  directed  the  Asiatic  client  states  and 
Mithradates  in  particular  to  lend  armed  assistaflce  iu  cas« 
of  need.  The  result  was  as  it  bad  been  two  years  before. 
The  Roman  officer  accomplished  the  commission  entrusted 
to  him  with  the  aid  of  the  small  Roman  corps  which  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  had  at  his  disposal,  anc* 
%hi  levy  of  the  free  Phrygians  and  Galatians;  king  Nic^ 
medes  and  king  Ariobarzanes  again  ascended  their  tottering 
thrones;  Mithradates^  although  uoder  various  pretexts 
evading  the  summons  to  furnish  contingents,  gave  to  the 
Romans  no  open  resistance ;  on  the  contrary  the 
Bithynian  pretender  Socrates  was  even  put  to 
death  by  his  orders  (6(54). 

It  was  a  singular  complication.  Mithradates  was  fully 
The  state  of  c^^ivinced  that  he  could  do  nothing  against  the 
thinniata^    Romans  in  open   conflict,  and   was   therefoi-e 

mMiate  do* 

tweea  mur  firmlv  resolved  not  to  allow  matters  to  come  to. 
an  open  rupture  and  war  with  them.  Had  he 
not  been  so  resolved,  there  was  no  more  fiivourable  oppor« 
tunity  for  beginning  the  struggle  than  the  present :  just  at 
the  time  when  Aquillius  marched  into  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  the  Italian  insurrection  was  at  thb  height  of  its  power 
and  might  encourage  even  the  weak  to  declare  against 
Rome;  yet  Mithradates  allowed  the  year  664 
to  pass  without  proiiting  by  the  opportunity. 
Nevertheless  he  pursued  with  equal  tenacity  and  activity 
his  plan  of  extending  his  territory  in  Asia  Minor.  This 
strange  combinati<Mi  of  a  policy  of  peace  at  any  price  with 
a  policy  of  conquest  was  certainly  in  its^f  untenable,  and 
was  simply  a  fresh  proof  that  Mithradates  did  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  genuine  statesmen ;  he  knew  neither  how  to 
prepare  for  conflict  like  king  Philip  nor  how  to  submit  like 
king  Attalus,  but  in  the  true  style  of  a  sultan  was  perpetu> 
ally  fluctuating  between  a  greedy  desire  of  conquest  and  the 
sense  of  his  own  weakness.  But  even  in  this  point  of  view 
his  proceedings  can  only  be  understood,  when  we  recoUec^ 
that  Mithradates  had  become  acquainted  by  twenty  years' 
exportence  with  the  Reman  polksy  of  th&t  day.    He  knew 
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Terj  well  that  the  Roman  government  were  far  from  de 
airous  of  vrar:  that  they  in  fact,  looking  to  the  serioui 
danger  with  v^hich  their  rule  was  threatened  by  the  rise  of 
any  general  of  reputation,  and  with  the  fresh  remembrancf 
of  the  Cimbrian  war  and  Marius,  dreaded  war  still  more  ii 
possible  than  he  did  himself.  He  acted  accordingly.  H# 
was  not  afraid  to  demean  himself  in  a  way  which  would 
have  given  to  any  energetic  government  not  fettered  by 
selfish  considerations  manifold  ground  and  occasion  for  d^* 
daring  war;  but  he  carefully  avoided  any  open  rupture 
which  would  have  placed  the  senate  under  the  necessity  of 
declaring  it.  As  soon  as  men  appeared  to  be  in  earnest  he 
drew  back,  before  Sulla  as  well  as  before  Aqutllius;  he 
hoped,  doubtless,  that  he  would  not  always  be  confronted 
by  energetic  generals,  that  he  too  would,  as  well  as  Jugur- 
tha,  fall  in  with  his  Scaurus  or  Albinus.  It  must  be  owned 
that  this  hope  was  not  without  reason ;  although  the  very 
example  of  Jugurtha  had  on  the  other  hand  shown  how 
foolish  it  was  to  confound  the  bribery  of  a  Roman  com* 
mander  and  the  corruption  of  a  Roman  army  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  Roman  people. 
Thus  matters  stood  between  peace  and  war,  and  looked 
quite  as  if  they  would  remain  long  in  the  same 
MngsiSout  indecisive  position.  But  it  was  not  the  in  ten- 
^^'  tion  of  AquiUius  to  allow  this ;  and,  as  he  could 

not  compel  his  government  to  declare  war  against  Mithra- 
^^^  dateis,  he  made  use  of  Nicomedes  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  latter,  who  was  under  the  power  of 
the  Roman  general  and  was,  moreover,  his  debtor  for  the 
accumulated  war  expenses  and  for  sums  promised  to  the 
general  in  person,  could  not  avoid  complying  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  si  ould  begin  war  with  Mithradates.  Tht 
declaration  of  war  by  Bithynia  took  place ;  but,  even  when 
the  vessels  of  Nicomedes  closed  the  Bosporus  against  those 
of  Pontus,  and  his  troops  marched  into  the  frontier  districts 
of  Pontus  and  laid  waste  the  region  of  Amastris,  Mithrth 
dates  remained  still  unshaken  in  his  policy  of  peace ;  in* 
itead  of  driving  the  Bithynians  over  the  frontier,  he  lodged 
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a  complaint  with  the  Roman  envoys  and  asked  them  cjthei 
to  mediate  or  to  allow  him  the  privilege  of  self-defence. 
But  he  was  informed  by  Aquillius,  that  he  must  under  all 
oiroumstauoes  refrain  from  war  against  Nicomedes.  That 
indeed  was  plain.  They  had  employed  exactly  the  same 
policy  against  Carthage ;  they  allowed  the  victim  to  be  set 
upon  by  the  Roman  hounds  and  forbade  its  defending  itself 
against  them.  Mithradates  reckoned  himself  lost,  just  as 
the  Carthaginians  had  done;  but,  while  the  Phoenicians 
yielded  firom  despair,  the  king  of  Sinope  did  the  very  oppo- 
site and  assembled  his  troops  and  ships.  '^  Does  not  even 
he  who  must  succumb,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^^  d^ 
fend  himself  against  the  robber  ?  "  His  son  Ariobarzanes 
received  orders  to  advance  into  Cappadocia ;  a  message  was 
sent  once  more  to  the  Roman  envoys  to  inform  them  of  the 
step  to  which  necessity  had  driven  the  king,  and  to  demand 
their  ultimatum.  It  was  to  the  effect  which  was  to  be 
anticipated.     Although  neither  the  Roman  senate  nor  king 

Mithradates  nor  king  Nicomedes  had  desired  the 

rupture,  AquilHus  desired  it  and  war  ensued 
(end  of  e65). 

Mithradates  prosecuted  the  political  and  military  prepar 

rations  for  the  passage  of  arms  thus  forced  upon 
55S?^  ^™  with  aW  his  characteristic  energy.  First 
datMr"         ^^  ^  ^®  drew  closer  his  alliance  with  Tigranes 

king  of  Armenia,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
promise  of  an  auxiliary  army  which  was  to  march  into 
western  Asia  and  to  take  possession  of  the  soil  there  for 
king  Mithradates  and  of  the  moveable  property  for  king 
Tigranes.  The  Parthian  king,  offended  by  the  haughty  car- 
riage of  Sulla,  though  not  exactly  coming  forward  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  Romans,  did  not  act  as  their  ally.  To  the 
Greeks  the  king  endeavoured  to  present  himself  in  the  char* 
acter  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  as  the  defender  of  the  Greek 
nation  aga;*nst  the  alien  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Pontic  en* 
voys  were  sent  to  the  king  of  Egypt  and  to  the  last  rero« 
iiant  of  free  Greece,  the  league  of  the  Cretan  cities,  and 
adjured  those  for  whom  Rome  bad  already  forged  her  chaiof 
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to  rise  now  at  the  last  moment  and  save  Hellenic  nation 
ality ;  the  attempt  was  in  the  case  of  Crete  at  least  not 
wholly  in  vain,  and  numerous  Cretans  took  service  in  the 
Pontic  army.     Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  lesser  and 
least  of  the  protected  states— Numidia,  Syria,  the  Hellenic 
republics — would  successively  rebel,  and  that  the  provinces 
would  revolt,  particularly  western  Asia,  the  victim  of  un* 
bounded  oppression.    Efforts  were  made  to  excite  a  Thn^ 
cian  rising,  and  even  to  arouse  Macedonia  to  revolt.     Piiacyi 
which  even  previously  was  flourishing,  was  now  every whem 
let  loose  as  a  most  welcome  ally,  and  with  alarming  rapid«. 
ity  squadrons  of  corsairs,  calling  themselves  Pontic  priva* 
tears,  filled  the  Mediterranean  Our  and  wide.     With  eager- 
ness and  delight  accounts  were  received  of  the  commotions^ 
among  the  Roman  burgesses,  and  of  the  Italian  insurrec* 
tion  subdued  yet  far  from  extinguished.    No  direct  rela-.. 
tions,  however,  were  formed  with  the  discontented  and  the 
insurgents  in  Italy  ;  except  that  a  foreign  corps  armed  and; 
organized  in  the  Roman  fashion  was  created  in  Asia,  the 
flower  of  which  consisted  of  Roman  and  Italian  refugees.' 
Forces  like  those  of  Mithradates  had  not  been  seen  in  Asiai 
since  the  Persian  wars.    The  statements  that,  leaving  out 
of  account  the  Armenian  auxiliary  army,  he  took  the  field 
with  250,000  infantry  and  40,000  cavalry,  and  that  aOO> 
Pontic  decked  and  100  open  vessels  put  to  sea,  seem  not 
too  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  a  warlike  sovereign  who  had 
at  his  disposal  the  numberless  inhabitants  of  the  steppes.' 
His  generals,  particularly  the  brothers  Neoptolemus  and^ 
Archelaus,  were  experienced  and  cautious  Greek  captains  ;| 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  king  there  was  no  want  of  brave 
men  who  despised  death ;  and  the  armour  glittering  with 
gold  and  silver  and  the  rich  dresses  of  the  Scythians  and 
Medes  mingled  gaily  with  the  bronze  and  steel  of  the  Oreek 
troopers.     No  unity  of  military  organization,  it  is  true,, 
bound  together  these  party-coloured  masses ;  the  army  of 
Mithradates  was  just  one  of  those  unwieldy  Asiatic  wai  • 
machines,  which  had  so  often  already*— on  the  last  occaaiob, 
exactly  a  eentury  befom  at  Magnesia — suocumbed  to  %,f 


superior  miliUiry  organization;  but  still  the  East, was  in 
ariDs  against  the  Romans,  whale  in  the  wcstei  n  half  of  Uie 
empire  ako  matters  looked  for  from  peaceful. 

However  much  it  was  in  itself  a  political  neoesaity  for 
Rom0  to  declare  war  against  Mithradates^  yel 
in^varZ.'  ^^  particular  momeat  was  as  unhappily  ohoscu 
^^^^^  as  possible  ;  and  for  this  reas(»i  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  Manius  Aquilli\is  broi^ht  abont  the 
rupture  between  Rome  and  Mithradates  at  this  precise  time 
furimarily  from  a  selfish  view  to  his  own  interest.  For  tln^ 
mcment  they  had  no  other  troops  at  their  disposal  in  Asia 
than  the  small  Roman  division  under  Lucius  Cassius  and  the 
militaa  of  western  Asia,  and,  owing  to  the  military  and 
financial  distress  in  which  they  were  placed  at  home  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  insurrectionary  war,  a  Roman  army  could 
_  not  in  the  most  favourable  case  land  in  Asia 

88* 

before  the  summer  of  666.  Hitherto  the  Ro* 
man  magistrates  there  had  a  difficult  position;  but  they 
hoped  to  protect  the  Roman  province  and  to  be  able  to  bold 
their  ground  as  they  stood — the  Bithynian  army  under  king 
Nieomedes  in  its  position  taken  up  \xk  the  preyibusy^r  in* 
the  Paphlagomati  territory  between  Amastris  and  Smope, 
and  the  divisions  under  Lticitis  Cas^kis;  liff anius  Aquilllus,. 
and  Quintus  Oppius,  &r)her  back  in  the  Bithynmn,  Gala* 
liaUy  and  Cappadbciati  territories^  while  the.  Bithyno-Roman 
fleet  oontinued  to  blockade  the  Bosporus. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  666  Mithradates  as- 
sumed ^e  offensive.  On  a  tributary  of  the 
luthradbtee  Hslys,  the  Amnias  (near  the  modern  Tesch 
2S*^oy,  K(Jpri),  the  Pontic  vanguard  of  cavalry  and 
ight-atmed  troops  encount^ed  the  Bithynian 
army,  and  notwithstanding  its  very  superior  numbers  so 
broke  i€  aft  the  first  onset  that  the  beaten  ariiy  dispersed 
and  the  eamp  and  military  chest  fell  into  tht  hands  of  the 
victors.'  ;It  wus  mainly  tc  Neoptoleraus  and  Ardielaus  that 
rite  kingwiasr. indebted  for  this  brilliant  success.  The  for 
more  wretf^kod  Airiaitie  miUtiai  stationed  farther  back,  tber» 
upon  ga^ve  themselves  up  as  van.i[uished,  even  before  they 
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encountered  the  oneiny  ;  when  the  generals  of  Mithradatai 
approached  them,  they  diBpersed.  A  Roman  division  waa 
defeated  in  Gappadooia ;  Cassius  sought  to  keep  the  field  in 
Phrygia  with  the  militia,  but  he  discharged  it  again  without 
venturing  on  a  batUe,  and  threw  himself  with  his  few  trust- 
worthy troops  into  the  towns  on  the  upper  Maeander,  paiv. 
ticularly  into  Apamea.  Oppius  in  lilie  manner  evacuated 
Pamphylia  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Phrygian  Laodioea ; 
Aquillius  was  overtaken  while  retreating  at  the  Sangariua 
in  the  Bithynian  territory,  and  so  totally  defeated  that  he 
lost  his  camp  and  had  to  seek  refuge  at  Pergamus  in  the 
Roman  province;  the  latter  also  was  soon  overrun,  and 
Pergamus  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  as  likewise 
the  Bosporus  and  the  ships  that  were  there.  After  each 
victory  Mithradates  had  dismissed  all  the  prisoners  belong- 
ing to  the  fhilitia  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  neglected  no  step 
to  raise  to  a  higher  pitch  the  national  sympathies  that  were 
from  the  first  directed  towards  him.  Now  the  whole  coun« 
try  as  far  as  the  Maeander  was  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fortresses  in  his  power ;  and  news  at  the  same  time  arrived, 
that  a  new  revolution  had  broken  out  at  Rome,  that  the 
consul  Sulla  destined  to  act  against  Mithradates  had  instead 
of  embarking  for  Asia  marched  on  Rome,  that  the  most 
celebrated  Roman  generals  were  fighting  battles  with  each 
other  in  order  to  aettle  to  whom  the  chief  command  in  the 
Asiatic  war  should  belonir.  Rome  seemed  zeal- 
man  more-  ously  employed  in  the  work  of  self-destruction : 
menu  there.  .^  .^  ^^  wonder  that,  though  Bven  now  minori- 
ties everywhere  adhered  to  Rome,  the  great  body  of  the 
natives  of  Asia  Minor  joined  the  Pontic  king.  Hellenet 
and  Asiatics  united  in  the  rejoicing  which  welcomed  the 
deliverer ;  it  was  usual  to  compliment  the  king,  in  whom 
as  in  the  divine  conqueror  of  the  Indians  Asia  and  Hellas 
once  more  found  a  common  meeting-point,  under  the  name 
of  the  new  Dionysus.  The  cities  and  islands  sent  messeot 
gers  to  meet  him,  wherever  he  went,  and  to  invite  ''tha 
delivering  god  "  to  visit  them ;  and  in  festal  attii'e  the  dtl> 
sens  flocked  forth  in  front  of  their  gates  to  receive  him 
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Several  places  delivered  the  Eoman  officers  sojouiiiing 
among  them  in  chains  to  the  king ;  Laodicea  thus  surren« 
dered  Quintus  Oppius,  the  commandant  of  the  town^  and 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos  the  consular  Manius  Aquillics.*  The 
vhole  Airy  of  the  barbarian,  who  gets  the  man  before  whom 
he  has  trembled  into  his  power,  discharged  itself  on  the  un- 
happy author  of  the  war.  The  aged  man  was  led  through* 
out  Asia  Minor,  sometimes  on  foot  chained  to  a  powerful 
mounted  Bastarnian,  sometimes  bound  on  an  ass  and  pro- 
claiming his  own  name;  and,  when  at  length  the  pitiful 
spectacle  again  arrived  at  the  royal  quarters  in  Pergamus, 
by  the  king^s  orders  molten  gold  was  poured  down  his 
throat— in  order  to  satiate  his  avarice,  which  had  really 
occasioned  the  war — till  he  expired  in  torture. 

But  the  king  was  not  content  with  this  savage  mockery, 
Q^^  which  alone  suffices  to  erase  the  name  of  its 

iwaedtram      author  from  the  roll  of  true  nobility.     From 

£phesiu  fox       T^  *  1 

a  general  Ephesus  king  Mithradates  issued  orders  to  all 
the  governors  and  cities  dependent  on  him  to 
put  to  death  on  one  and  the  same  day  all  Italians  residing 
within  their  bounds,  whether  free  or  slaves,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  and  on  no  account,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  aid  any  of  the  proscribed  to  escape ;  to  cast  forth 
the  corpses  of  the  slain  as  a  prey  to  the  birds ;  to  confiscate 
their  property  and  to  hand  over  one  half  of  it  to  the  mur- 
derers, and  the  other  half  to  the  -king.  The  horrible  orders 
were—excepting  in  a  few  districts,  such  as  the  island  of  Cos 
—-punctually  executed,  and  eighty,  or  according  to  other 
seoounts  one  hundred  and  fifty,  thousand — ^if  not  innocent, 
ftt  least  defenceless — ^men,  women,  and  children  were  slaugh- 
tered in  cold  blood  in  one  day  in  Asia  Minor ;  a  fearful 
execution,  in  which  the  good  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
debts  and  the  Asiatic  servile  willingness  to  perform  anj 
executioner's  office  at  the  bidding  of  the  sultan  had  at  leasl 
as  much  part  as  the  comparatively  noble  feeling  of  revenge 

*  Retribution  came  upon  the  authors  of  the  arrest  and  surrender  of 
Aquillius  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  when  after  Mithradates'  death 
kift  son  Phainaoes  banded  them  over  to  the  Romans. 
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In  a  poliUcal  point  of  view  this  measure  was  not  inly  with- 
out any  rational  object — for  its  fhianoial  purpose  might  hs^ 
been  attained  without  this  bloody  edict,  and  the  natives  of 
Asia  Minor  were  not  to  be  driven  into  warlike  zeal  even  by 
the  oonsciouaness  of  the  most  blood-stained  guilt'— but  even 
opposed  to  the  king's  designs,  for  on  the  one  h«id  it  oom* 
pelled  the  Roman  senate,  so  &r  as  it  was  still  capable  of' 
energy  at  all,  to  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  waae,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  struck  at  ciot  the  Romans  merely,  but 
the  king's  natural  allies  as  well,  the  non-Roman  kalians. 
This  Ephesian  massacre  was  altogether  a  mere  meaningless 
act  of  brutally  blind  revenge,  which  obtains  a  &lse  8em« 
blanee  of  grandeur  simply  through  the  colossal  proportions 
in  which  the  character  of  sultan io  rule  was  here  displayed. 

The  king's  views  altogether  grew  high ;  he  had  begun 
the  war  from  despair,  but  the  unexpectedly  easy 
tia^SrlSie  ▼ictory  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  dreaded  Sulla 
m^Y^k  occasioned  a  transition  to  the  most  highflown 
hopes.  He  made  western  Asia  his  home ;  Per- 
gamus  the  seat  of  the  Roman  governor  became  his  new 
capital,  the  old  kingdom  of  Sinope  was  handed  over  to  the 
king's  son  Mithradates  to  be  administered  as  a  vioeroyship ; 
Cappadocia,  Phrygia,  Bithynia  were  oi^nized  as  Pontio 
satrapies.  The  grandees  of  the  empire  and  the  king's 
fiivourites  were  loaded  with  rich  gifts  and  fiefs,  and  not  only 
were  the  arrears  of  taxes  remitted,  but  exemption  from 
taxation  for  five  years  was  promised,  to  all  the  communities 
— a  measure  which  was  as  much  a  mistake  as  the  massacare 
of  the  Romans,  if  the  king  expected  thereby  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  the  inhabitanlis  of  Asia  Minor. 

l*he  king's  treasury  was,  no  doubt,  copiously  replenidied 
otherwise  by  the  imm^iise  sums  which  accrued  from  the 
property  of  the  Italians  and  other  confiscations ;  for  instance 
in  Cos  alone  800  taJcnits  (£195,000)  which  the  Jews  had 
deposited  there  were  carried  off  by  Mithradates.  The 
northern  portion  of  Asia  Minor  and  most  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  it  were  in  the  king's  power ;  except  the  pettj 
Paphlagonian  dynasts,  there  was  hardly  a  district  whio^ 


still  adhered  to  Rome ;  the  whole  Aegean  Sea  waj  com- 
mended  by  his  fleets.  The  south-west  alone,  the  city-leagues 
of  Caria  and  Lycia  and  the  dty  of  Rhudi%,  resisted  him. 
in  Caria,  no  doubt,  Stratonicea  was  reduced  by  force  of 
arms;  but  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  suooessfully  with* 
stood  a  sevwe  siege,  in  which  Mithradates^  ablest  officer 
Arrihelatts  was  defeated  and  wounded.  Rhodes,  the  asylum 
of  the 'Romans  who  had  escaped  from  Asia  with  the  gov* 
ernor  Lucius  Cassius  among  them,  was  assailed  on  the  part 
of  Mithradates  by  sea  and  land  with  immense  superiority 
of  foree.  But  his  sailors,  courageously  as  they  did  their 
duty  under  the  eyes  of  the  king,  were  awkward  novices, 
and  so  Rhodian  squadrons  vanquished  those  of  Pontus  four 
times  as  strong  and  returned  home  with  captured  vessels. 
By  land  also  the  siege  made  no  progress ;  ader  a  part  of 
the  works  had  been  destroyed,  MiUiradates  abandoned  the 
entcrf»*ise,  and  the  important  island  as  well  as  the  mainland 
opposite  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

But  not  only  was  the  Asiatic  province  occupied  by 

Mithradates  almost  without  defending  itself^ 
Bionof  chiefly  through  the  Sulpician  revolution  break- 

^  ing  out  at  a  most  unfavourable  time;  Mithra- 

dates even  directed  an  attack  against  Europe.     Already 

since  662  the  neighb«>urs  of  Macedonia  on  her 
"^  northern  and  eastern  frontier  had  been  renewing 

their  incursions  with  remarkable  ardour  and  perseverance ; 
^   ^  ift  the  years  664,  665  the  Thracians  overran 

?^^^^  Macedonia  and  all  Epii-us  and  plundered  the 
tkeiim-        temple  of  Dodona.    Still  more  singular  was  the 

circumstance,  that  with  these  movements  was 
combined  a  renewed  attempt  to  place  a  pretender  on  the 
Macedonian  throne  in  the  person  of  one  Euphenes.  Mith- 
tttdates,  who  by  way  of  the  Crimea  maintained  connections 
^ith  the  Thracians,  was  hardly  a  stranger  to  all  these 
events.  The  praetor  Gains  Sentius  defended  himself,  it  is 
true,  against  these  intruders  with  the  aid  of  the  Thracian 
Defttheletae ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  mightier  opponents 
tame  against  him.     Mithradates,  carried  away  by  his  suo 
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neasea,  bad  formed  tlie  bold  reaolution  that  he  would,  lika 
.^tiochua,  bring  the  war  for  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  to  a 
ileoiaion  in  Greece,  and  had  by  land  and  sea  directed  thither 
nmwand  ^^®  flower  of  his  troops.  His  son  Ariarathea 
JJjjjJjj**  penetrated  from  Thrace  into  the  weakly-defenti 
tboPoi^iij       ed  Macedonia,  subduing  the  country  as  lie  ad^* 

vanced  and  parcelling  it  into  Pontic  satrapieau 
Abdera  and  Philippi  became  the  principal  bases  for  tho 

operations  of  tlie  Pontic  arms  in  Europe^  The 
Heel  in  the  Pontio  fleet,  commanded  by  Mithradates'  best 
^^^^*  general  Archelaus,  appeared  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
where  scarce  a  Roman  sail  was  to  be  found.  Delos,  the 
emporium  of  the  Roman  commerce  in  those  waters,  was 
occupied  and  nearly  20,000  men,  mostly  Italians,  were 
massacred  there;  Euboea  suffered  a  similar  fate;  all  the 
islands  to  the  east  of  the  Malean  promontory  were  soon  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  they  might  proceed  to  attack  the 
mainland  itsel£  The  assault,  no  doubt,  which  the  Pontio 
fleet  made  from  Euboea  on  the  important  Demetrias,  was 
repelled  by  Bruttius  Sura,  the  brave  lieutenant  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Macedonia,  with  his  handful  of  troops  and  a  few 
vessels  hurriedly  collected,  and  he  even  occupied  the  island 
of  Sciathus ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  £rom 
establishing  himself  in  Greece  proper. 

There  Mithradates  carried  on  his  operations  not  only  by 

arms,  but  at  the  same  time  by  national  propa- 
pcooeedingi     gandism.     His  chief  instrument  for  Athena  waa 

one  Aristion,  by  birth  an  Attic  slave,  by  pro* 
fession  formerly  a  teacher  of  the  Epicurean  philoaophy 
now  a  minion  of  Mithradates ;  an  excellent  master  of  per« 
suasion,  who  by  the  brilliant  career  which  he  pursued  a| 
court  knew  how  to  dazzle  the  mob,  and  gravely  to  assura 
them  that  help  was  already  on  the  way  to  Mithradates  firom 
Carthage,  which  had  been  for  about  sixty  years  lying  vx 
ruins.  Tliese  addresses  of  the  new  Pericles  and  the  prom 
ise  of  Mithradates  to  restore  to  the  Athenians  the  island  of 
Delos  which  they  ha^l  formerly  possessed  were  so  far  efltsc^ 
oal   that,  while  the   few   persons   possessed   of  judgmeiU 
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escaped  from  Athens,  tne  mob  and  one  or  two  literati  wh'>ge 
heads  were  turned  formally  renounced  the  Roman  rule.  So 
the  ex-philosopher  became  a  despot  who,  supported  by  hit 
bands  of  Pontic  mercenaries,  commenced  an  in&mous  and 
bloody  rule ;  and  the  Piraeeus  was  converted  into  a  Pontic 
harbour.  As  soon  as  the  troops  of  Mithradates  gained  a 
footing  on  the  Greek  continent,  most  of  the  small  free  states 
— ^the  Achaeans,  Laconians,  Boeotians — ^as  far  as  Thessaly 
joined  them.  Sura,  after  having  drawn  some  reinforce- 
ments from  Macedonia,  advanced  into  Boeotia  to  bring  help 
to  the  besieged  Thespiae,  and  engaged  in  conflicts  with 
Archelaus  and  Aristion  during  three  days  at  Chaeronea ; 
but  they  led  to  no  decision  and  Sura  was  obliged  to  retire 

Mwhen  the  Pontic  reinforcements  from  the  Pelo« 
87 

ponnesus  approached  (end  of  666,  beg.  of  667). 

So  commanding  was  the  position  of  Mithradates,  par- 
ticularly by  sea,  that  an  embassy  of  Italian  insurgents  in- 
vited him  to  make  an  attempt  to  land  in  Italy ;  but  their 
cause  was  already  by  that  time  lost,  and  the  king  rejected 
the  suggestion. 

The  position  of  the  Roman  government  began  to  be 
critical.  Asia  Minor  and  Hellas  were  wholly, 
offheBo-  Macedonia  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
"*"**  enemy's  hands;   by  sea  the  Pontic  flag  ruled 

without  a  rival.  Then  there  was  the  Italian  insurrection, 
which,  though  baffled  on  the  whole,  still  held  the  undisputed 
command  of  wide  districts  of  Italy ;  the  barely  hushed 
revolution,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  break  out 
afresh  and  more  formidably ;  and,  lastly,  the  alarming  com- 
mercial and  monetary  crisis  (p.  312)  occasioned  by  the  in- 
ternal troubles  of  Italy  and  the  enormous  losses  of  the 
Asiatic  capitalists,  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  troopflL 
The  government  would  have  required  three  armies,  to  keep 
dcwn  the  revolution  in  Rome,  to  crush  completely  the  in- 
surrection in  Italy,  and  to  wage  war  in  Asia ;  it  ^lad  but 
one,  that  of  Sulla ;  for  the  northern  army  was,  under  the 
ontrufltworthy  Gnaeus  Strabo.  simply  an  additional  embar* 
rassment.    Sulla  had  to  choose  which  of  these  -  three  task^i 
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he  would  underteke ;  he  decided,  as  we  have  se^i  for  tht 
Asiatic  war.  It  was  no  trifling  matter — we  should  peiiiaps 
say,  H  was  a  great  act  of  patnotism — ^that  in  this  oonflict 
beiween  the  general  fittest  of  his  country  and  the  special 
interest  of  his  party  the  former  retained  the  ascendancy  i 
tr<d  that  Sulla,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  his  xonova 
ft  oin  Ital}'  involvod  for  his  constitution  and  his  party,  land 
ed  in  jhe  spring  of  667  on  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
suiiiiv  But  he  came  not,  as  Roman  commanders-in-chief 

**  had  been  wont  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
East.  That  his  army  of  five  legions  or  of  at  most  80,006 
men,*  was  little  stronger  than  an  ordinary  consular  army, 
was  the  least  element  of  difference.  Formerly  in  the 
Eastern  wars  a  Roman  fleet  had  never  been  wanting,  and 
nad  in  fact  without  exception  commanded  the  sea ;  Sulla, 
sent  to  reconquer  two  continents  and  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  arrived  without  a  single  vessel  of  war.  Formwly 
the  general  had  brought  with  him  a  full  chest  and  drawn 
the  greatest  portion  of  his  supplies  by  sea  from  home; 
Sulla  came  with  empty  hands — for  the  sums  raised  with 
difficulty  for  the  campaign  of  666  were  expend- 
ed in  Italy — and  found  himself  exclusively  left 
to  depend  on  requisitions.  Formerly  the  general  had  found 
his  cHily  opponent  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  since  the  close 
of  the  struggle  between  the  orders  political  Actions  had 
without  exception  been  united  in  opposing  the  public  foe ; 
but  Romans  of  note  fought  under  the  standards  of  Mithra- 
dates,  large  districts  of  Italy  desired  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  him,  and  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  demo- 
cratic party  would  follow  the  glorious  example  that  Sulla 
had  set  before  it,  and  keep  truce  with  him  so  long  as  he  was 
fighting  against  the  Asiatic  king.  But  the  vigorous  gene- 
ral, who  had  to  contend  with  all  these  embarrassments,  was 
not  accustomed  to  trouble  himself  about  more  remote  d&n- 

*  We  must  tccoUet.ii  that  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Soeial  War  tbf 
legioD  had  at  least  not  more  tlMm  half  the  number  of  men  which  it  fapi 
previously,  aa  it  was  no  ^oDger  aceompanied  bj  Italian  oontin|^HHi^ 
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gers  before  finishing  the  task  immediately  in  hand.     'When 
ihis  proposals  of  peace  addressed  to  the  king,  which  sub- 
stantially amounted  to  a  restoration  of  the  state  of  matters 

•  before  the  war,  met  with  no  acceptance,  he  advanced  just  as 
Qf^eoe  he  had  landed,  from  the  harbours  of  Epirus  to 
•ooiipied.  Boeotia,  defeated  the  generals  of  the  enemy 
Archelaus  and  Aristion  there  at  Mount  Tilphossium,  and 
after  that  victory  possessed  himself  almost  without  resist- . 
ance  of  the  whole  Grecian  mainland  with  the  exception  of 
the  fortresses  of  Athens  and  the  Piraeeus,  into  which  Aris- 
tion and  Archelaus  had  thrown  themselves,  and  which  he 
failed  to  carry  by  a  amp  de  main.     A  Roman  division  under 

•  Lucius  Ilortensius  occupied  Thessaly  and  made  incursions 
into  Macedonia;  another  under  Munatius  stationed  itself 
before  Chalcis,  to  keep  off  the  enemy's  corps  under  Neopto- 
lemus  in  Euboea ;  Sulla  himself  formed  a  camp  at  Eleusis 
and  Megara,  from  which  he  commanded  Greece  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  prosecuted  the  siege  of  the  city  and  haiv 
hour  of  Athens.  The  Hellenic  cities,  governed  as  they 
always  were  by  their  immediate  fears,  submitted  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  Romans,  and  were  glad  when  they  were 
allowed  to  ransom  themselves  from  more  severe  punish- 
ment by  supplying  provisions  and.  men  and  paying  fines. 

The  sieges  in  Attica  advanced  less  rapidly.  Sulla  found 
Protracted  himself  Compelled  to  prepare  all  sorts  of  heavy 
A^  ®'  ,  besieging  implements  for  which  the  trees  of  the 
the  Pi-  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  had  to  supply  the 

timber.  Archelaus  conducted  the  defence  with 
equal  vigour  and  judgment ;  he  armed  the  crews  of  his 
vessels,  and  thus  reinforced  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  superior  strength  and  made  frequent  and  not 
velJom  successful  sorties.  The  Pontic  army  of  Dromi- 
ehaetes  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  city  was  defeated 
under  the  walls  of  Athens  by  the  Romans  after  a  severe 
stru^le,  in  which  Sulla's  brave  legate  Lucius  Licinius 
Murena  particularly  distinguished  himself;  but  the  siege 
did  not  on  that  acoount  advance  more  rapidly.  From 
Macedonia,  where  the-  Gappadoeians  had  meanwhile  defi- 

VoL.  IIL— 16 
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tritely  esteblisSied  theni8e]y«8,  plentifbl  and  regular  suppliei 
arrived  by  aea^  which  Sulla  was  not  in  a  condjtkm  to  cut 
off  from  the  harbour-fortress ;  in  Ath^M  no  doubt  provi- 
sions were  beginning  to  ftil,  but  from  the  proximity  of  tiie 
two  fortresses  Archelaus  was  enabled  to  make  various 
attempts  to  throw  quantities  of  gnun  into  Athens,  which 
were  not  wholly  unsuooesefQl.  So  the  winter 
of  667-S  passed  away  tediously  without  result. 
As  soon  as  the  season  allowed,  Sulla  threw  himself  with 
vehemence  on  the  Piraeeus ;  he  in  fact  succeeded  by  mis 
siles  and  mines  in  making  a  breadi  in  part  of  the  strong 
walls  of  Pericles,  and  immediately  the  Romans  advanced 
to  the  assault;  but  it  was  repulsed,  and  on  its  being  re- 
newed crescent>shaped  entrenchments  were  found  construct- 
ed behind  the  fiillen  walls,  from  which  the  invaders  found 
themselves  assailed  on  three  sides  with  missiles  and  com- 
pelled to  retire.  Sulla  then  abandoned  the  siege,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  blockade.  In  the  meanwhile  the  pro- 
visions in  Athens  were  wholly  exhausted ;  the  garrison 
attempted  to  procure  a  capitulation,  but  Sulla  sent  back 
their  fluent  envoys  with  the  hint  that  he  stood  before  them 
not  as  a  student  but  as  a  general,  and  would  accept  only 
unconditional  surrender.  When  Aristion,  well  knowing 
what  fate  was  in  store  for  him,  delayed  compliance,  the 
ladders  were  applied  and  the  city,  hardly  any  longer  de- 
fended, was  taken  by  storm  (1  March  668). 
Athenf  Aristion    threw    himself  into    the    Acropolis, 

where  he  soon  afterwards  surrendered.  The 
Roman  general  left  the  soldiery  to  murder  and  plunder  in 
the  captured  city  and  the  more  considerable  ringleaders  of 
the  revolt  to  be  executed ;  but  the  city  itself  obtained  back 
from  him  its  liberty  and  its  possessions— even  Deles,  whieli 
liad  just  been  presented  to  it  by  Mithradates — and  was  thus 
once  more  saved  by  its  illustrious  dead. 

The  Epicurean  schoolmaster  had  thus  been  vanquished  ; 

but  the  position  of  Sulla  remained  in  the  highest 

MiMoiiof      dcigree  difficult,  and  even  desperate.    He  had 

now  been  more  than  a  year  in  the  field  withotti 
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hftTing  advanced  a  step  worth  mentibniag ;  a  single  port 
mooked  all  his  exertions,  vbUe  Asia  was  utterly  left  U^ 
itself,  and  the  coaquest  of  Maoedonia  by  Mithradates'  lie» 
tenants  had  recently  been  oompleted  by  the  capture  of 
Wtoi  of  •  Anophipolis.  Without  a  fleet'^^it  was  becoming 
****»  daily  more  apparentr^it  was  pot  only  impossi- 

ble to  seeure  Ids  communicatioQa  and  supplies  in  presence 
of  the  ships  of  the  enemy  and  the  numerous  pirates,  but 
impossible  to  recover  even  the  Piraeeus,  to  say  nothing  of 
Asia  and  the  islands ;  and  yet  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
ships  of  war  were  to  be  got.  As  early  as  the 
winter  of  667-8  Sulla  had  despatched  one  of 
his  ablest  and  most  expert  officers,  Lucius  Licinius  Luoul** 
lus,  into  the  eastern  waters,  to  raise  ships  there  if  possible. 
LucuUuB  put  to  sea  with  six  open  boats,  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Rhodians  and  other  small  communities ;  he 
himself  merely  by  an  accident  escaped  from  a  piratio 
squadron,  which  captured  moat  of  his  boats ;  deceiving  the 
enemy  by  changing  his  vessels  he  arrived  by  way  of  Crete 
and  Cyrene  at  Alexandria ;  but  the  Egyptian  court  rejected 
his  request  for  the  support  of  ships  of  war  with  equal 
oourtesy  and  decision.  Hardly  anything  illustrates  so 
cjeariy  as  does  this  ikct  the  sad  decay  of  the  Roman  state, 
which  had  once  been  able  gratefully  to  decline  the  offer  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  to  assist  the  Romans  with  all  their  naval 
Ibrce,  and  now  itself  seemed  to  the  Alexandrian  statesmen 
bankrupt.  To  all  this  fell  to  be  added  the  financial  embar- 
rassment; Sulla  had  already  been  obliged  to  empty  the 
treasuries  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  of  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
and  of  the  Epidaurian  Asklepios,  for  which  the  gods  were 
compensated  by  the  moiety,  confiscated  by  way  of  penalty, 
of  the  Theban  territory.  But  &r  worse  than  all  this  mill" 
tary  and  financial  perplexity  was  the  reaction  of  the  politi* 
eal  resolution  in  Rome ;  the  rapid,  sweeping,  violent  accom< 
plishnient  of  which  had  far  surpassed  the  worst  apprehen^ 
aions.  The  revolution  conducted  the  government  in  the 
ei^ital ;  Sulla  had  been  deposed,  hie  Asiatic  command  had 
lieen  entrusted  to  the  democratic  consu]  Marcus  Valeriui 
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FlaocvA  who  might  be  daily  looked  fur  in  Greece.  Hm 
■oldiers  had  no  doubt  adhered  to  Sulla,  who  made  every 
effort  to  keep  them  in  good  humour;  but  what  could  be 
expected,  when  money  and  supplies  were  wanting,  when  the 
general  was  deposed  and  proscribed,  when  his  successor  was 
on  the  way,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  war  against  the 
tough  antagonist  who  commanded  the  sea  was  protracted 
without  prospect  of  a  close  ? 

King  Mithradates  undertook  to  deliver  his  antagonist 
from  his  perilous  position.     He  it  was,  to  all 
mies  enter       appearance,  who  disapproved  the  defensive  sys- 
tem of  his  generals  and  sent  orders  to  them  to 
vanquish  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  speed.     As  early 
as  667  his  son  Ariarathes  had  started  from 
Macedonia  to  combat  Sulla  in  Greece  proper; 
only  the  sudden  death,  which  overtook  the  prince  on  the 
march  at  the  Tlsaean  promontory  in  Thessaly,  had  at  that 
time  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition. 
His  successor  Taxiles  now  appeared  (668),  driv- 
ing before  him  the  Roman  corps  stationed  in  Thessaly,  with 
an  army  of,  it  is  said,  100,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry 
at  Thermopylae.     Dromicfaaetes  joined  him.    Archelaus 
also^-compelled,  apparently,  not  so  much  by 
of  the  Sulla's  arms  as  by  his  master's  orders— evacu« 

"***"*'  ated  the  Piraeeus  first  partially  and  then  en- 
tirely, and  joined  the  Pontic  main  army  in  Boeotia.  Sulla, 
after  having  given  orders  that  the  Piraeeus  with  all  its 
greatly  admired  fortifications  should  be  destroyed,  followed 
Ihe  Pontic  army,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fight  a  pitdied 
battle  before  the  arrival  of  Flaccus.  In  vain  Archelaus 
advised  that  they  should  avoid  such  a  battle,  but  should 
keep  the  sea  and  the  coast  occupied  and  the  enemy  in  sus- 
pense. 

Now  just  as  formerly  under  Darius  and  Antiochus^ 
the  masses  of  the  Orientals,  like  animals  terrified  in  the 
midst  of  a  fire,  flung  themselves  hastily  and  blindly  into 
battle;  and  did  so  on  this  occasion  more  foolishly  than 
ever,  since  the  Asiatics  might  perhaps  have  had  to  wait  but 
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a  few  months  in  order  to  be  the  spectators  of  a  battle  be 
tween  Sulla  and  Flaccus. 

In  the  plain  of  the  Cepbissus  not  &r  from  Chaeronoai  in 
March  668,  the  armies  met.  Even  including  like 
Battle  of  division  driven  baQk  from  Thessaly,  which  had 
^^  succeeded  in  accomplishing  its  junction  with  the 
Roman  main  army,  and  including  the  Greek  contingents, 
the  Roman  army  found  itself  opposed  to  a  foe  three  times 
as  strong  and  particularly  to  a  cavalry  far  superior  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle  very  dangerous, 
against  which  Sulla  found  it  necessary  to  protect  his  flanks 
by  digging  trenches,  while  in  front  he  caused  a  chain  of 
palisades  to  be  introduced  between  his  first  and  second  lines 
for  protection  against  the  enemy's  w^-<5hariots.  When  the 
war-chariots  rolled  on  to  open  the  battle,  the  first  line  of 
the  Romans  withdrew  behind  this  row  of  stakes :  the 
chariots,  rebounding  from  it  and  scared  by  the  Roman 
slingers  and  archers,  threw  themselves  on  their  own  line 
and  carried  confusion  both  into  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and 
into  the  corps  of  the  Italian  refugees.  Archelaus  brought 
up  in  haste  his  cavalry  from  both  flanks  and  sent  it  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  gain  time  for  rearranging 
ius  in&ntry  ;  it  charged  with  great  fury  and  broke  through 
the  Roman  ranks ;  but  the  Roman  infantry  rapidly  formed 
in  dose  masses  and  courageously  withstood  the  horsemen 
assailing  them  on  every  side.  Meanwhile  Sulla  himself  on 
the  right  wing  led  his  cavalry  against  the  exposed  flank  of 
the  enemy ;  the  Asiatic  in&ntry  gave  way  before  it  was 
even  properly  engaged,  and  its  giving  \v'ay  carried  confusion 
also  into  the  masses  of  the  cavalry.  A  general  attack  of 
the  Roman  infiintry,  which  through  the  wavering  d^neanour 
of  the  hostile  cavalry  gained  time  to  breathe,  decided  the 
victory.  The  closing  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,  which 
Archelaus  ordered  to  check  the  flight,  only  increased  the 
slaughter,  and  when  the  gates  at  length  were  opened,  the 
Romans  entered  at  the  same  time  with  the  Asiatics.  It  is 
•aid  that  Archelaus  brought  not  a  twelfth  part  of  his  fores 
In  safety  to  Chalcns;  Sulla  followed  him  to  the  Euripua; 
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by  the  Pontic  garrison,  the  European  oontinent  in  genenk 
was  cleared  of  the  enemy.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  the  war  (669)  Sulla  was  able  to 
take  up  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly,  with  a  view  to  begin 
the  Asiatic  campaign  in  the  spring  of  670,*  for 
which  purpose  he  gave  orders  to  build  ships  in 
the  Thessalian  ports. 

Meanwhile  the  circumstances  of  Asia  Minor  also  had 
BMietioaiB  undergone  a  material  change.  If  king  MithrA^ 
Aid|ai|UDor  dates  had  once  come  forward  as  the  liberator  of 
m^i^  the  Hellenes,  if  he  had  introduced  his  rule  with 
the  recognition  of  civic  independence  and  with 
remission  of  taxes,  their  brief  rejoicii^  had  been  but  too 
rapidly  and  too  bitterly  followed  by  disappointment.  He 
had  very  soon  emerged  in  his  true  character,  and  had  be- 
gun to  exercise  a  despotism  far  surpassing  the  tyranny  of 
the  Roman  governors — a  despotism  which  drove  even  the 
patient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  to  open  revolt.  The 
sultan  again  resorted  to  the  most  violent  expedients.  His 
decrees  granted  independence  to  the  places  which  turned  to 
him,  citizenship  to  the  metoeci,  full  remission  of  debts  to  the 
debtors,  lands  tQ  those  that  had  none,  freedom  to  the  slaves ; 
nearly  15,000  such  manumitted  slaves  fought  in  the  army 
of  Archelaus.    The  most  fearful  scenes  were  the  result  of 

*  The  chronology  of  these  events  is,  like  all  their  details,  enveloped 
In  an  obscurity  which  investigation  is  able  to  dispel,  at  most,  only  par- 
tially. That  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  took  place,  if  not  on  the  same 
day  as  the  stormhig  of  Athens  (Pausau.  i.  20),  at  any  rate  soon  afte^• 
wards,  perhaps  in  March  668,  is  tolerably  certain.  Thai 
(he  siMceeding  Thessalian  and  the  second- Boeotian  caa^ 
2*  paign  took  up  not  merely  the  remainder  of  668  bnt  alis 

the  whole  of  669,  is  in  itself  probable  and  is  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  fact  that  Sulla*s  enterprises  in  Asia  are  not  sufficient  to 
fill  more  than  a  single  campaign.    Licinianas  also  appears  to  indicate 
that  Sulla  returned  to  Athens  for  the  winter  of  668-669 
and  there  took  in  hand  the  work  of  investigation  and  pmk 
bhment  •  after  which  he  relates  the  battle  of  Orchomenua.    The  cross* 
ing  of  Sulla  to  Asia  has  accordingly  loeen  placed  not  ii 
^  669,  but  in  670. 
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this  high<4uiiided  subyersion  of  all  existing  order.  Tbi 
most  considerable  mercantile  cities,  Smyrna,  Colcphon, 
Ephesus,  Tralles,  Sardes,  closed  their  gates  against  the 
king's  governors  or  put  them  to  death,  and  declared  for 
Ilome.*  On  the  other  hand  the  king's  lieutenant  DiodoruSj 
a  philosopher  of  note  like  Aristion,  of  another  school,  but 
equally  available  for  the  worst  of  services,  under  the  \Vf 
Btructions  of  his  master  caused  the  whole  town-council  of 
Adramyttium  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Chians,  who  werr 
suspected  of  an  inclination  to  Rome,  were  fined  in  the  first 
instance  in  2,000  talents  (£480,000)  and,  when  the  payment 
was  found  not  correct,  they  were  en  masse  put  on  board 
ship  and  deported  in  chains  under  the  charge  of  their  own 
slaves  to  the  coast  of  Colchis,  while  their  island  was  occu- 
pied with  Pontic  colonists.  The  king  gave  orders  that  tfap 
chiefii  of  the  Celts  in  Asia  Minor  should  all  be  put  to  death 
along  with  their  wives  and  children  in  one  day,  and  that 
Galatia  should  be  converted  into  a  Pontic  satrapy.  Most 
of  these  bloody  edicts  were  carried  into  efiect  either  at 
Mithradates'  own  headquarters  or  in  Galatia,  but  the  few 
who  escaped  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of,  their  power 
ful  tribes  and  expelled  Eumachus,  the  governor  of  the  king, 
out  of  their  bounds.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  such 
a  king  would  be  pursued  by  the  daggers  of  assassins ;  six- 
teen hundred  men  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  royal 
eourts  of  inquisition  as  having  been  implicated  in  such 
conspiracies. 

While  the  king  was  thus  by  his  suicidal  fory  provoking 
Lq0ii]1ii«  his  temporary  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  against 
teei  on  the  him,  he  was  at  the  same  time  hard  pressed  by 
^^^^  the  Romans  in  Asia,  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 


*  The  reBoIution  of  the  citizens  of  Ephesus  to  this  effect  has  re 
eently  been  found  (Waddington,  Additions  to  Lebas,  lf.9cr,  iii.  186  a). 
Tliey  bad,  according  to  their  own  statement,  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Mithradates  "  the  king  of  Gappadocia,**  being  frightened  by  the  magni 
(ude  of  his  forces  and  the  suddenness  of  his  attack ;  but,  when  oppor* 
tunitj  offered,  they  dechired  war  against  him  *'  for  the  rule  (f /r^orta) 
K  the  Romans  and  the  common  weaL** 
VoT.  IIL— 16* 
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Luculltts,  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  lead  forth  th« 
Egyptian  fleet  against  Mithradates,  had  with  better  «uo> 
oess  repeated  his  efforts  to  prooure  vessels  of  war  in  the 
Syrian  maritime  towns,  and  r^foroed  his  nasoent  fleet  in 
the  ports  of  Cyprus,  Pampfaylia,  and  Bhodes  till  he  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  proceed  to  the  attack.  He  dex< 
terously  avoided  the  measuring  hitnsdf  against  siiperiof 
forces  and  ye';  obtained  no  ineonsidirable  advantages.  The 
Cnidian  island  and  peninsula  were  occupied  by  him,  Samoa 
Was  assaiiled,  Colophon  and  Chios  were  wrested  from  tibe 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  Flaocus  had  {^oeeeded  with  his  army  ^ough 

Macedonia  «nd  Thraoe  to  Byzantiuro,  and  thence, 
^SSS^bi  passing  the  straits,  liad  reached  Chalcedon  (end 
ij^  of  668).    There  «  military  insurrection  brc^e 

out  against  the  general,  ostensibly  because  he 
embezzled  the  spoil  from  the  soldiers.  The  soul  of  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  o^icers  of  the  army,  a  man  whose  name 
had  become  a  proverb  In  Rome  for  a  trae  roob-orat<», 
^  ^  Galas  Flavius  Fimbria,  who,  aflier  having  differed 

"°"^  vnth  Ms  oommamkr-iiHihtef,  transferred  the  dem- 
agogic  practices  which  he  had  begun  in  the  Forum  to  the 
camp.  Flaccus  was  <lepos6d  by  the  army  and  soon  after- 
wards put  to  death  at  Nioomedia,  not  far  from  Chalcedon; 
Fimbria  was  installed  by  decree  of  die  soldiers  In  his  stead. 
As  a  matter  of  course  he  allowed  his  troops  every  indul- 
gence; in  the  friendly  Cyzicus,  for  instance,  the  dtizena 
were  ordered  to  surrender  all  their  property  to  the  soldiers 
on  pain  of  death,  and  by  way  of  warning  eicample  two  of 
the  most  respectable  icitiasens  were  at  once  executed.  Never 
theless  in  a  military  point  of  view  the  change  of  com- 
mander-in-chief was  a  gain  ;  Fimbria  was  not,  like  Flaocus, 

an  incapable  general,  but  energetic  and  talented* 
vietocy  at  At  Miletopolis  (on  the  Rhyndacus  to  the  west 
^  of  Brussa)  he  defeated  the  younger  Mitliradates. 
who  as  governor  of  the  satrapy  of  Pontus  had  marched 
against  him,  completely  in  a  nocturnal  assault,  and  by  thii 
victory  opened  his  way  to  Pei^mus,  the  capital  formerly 
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of  the  Roman  province  and  now  of  the  Pontic  king,  vhenos 
he  dislodged  tiie  king  and  compelled  him  to  take  flight  to 
the  port  of  Pitane  not  far  off,  with  l^e  view  of  there  em- 
bai'king.  Just  at  that  moment  Luoullns  api)eared  in  those 
waters  with  his  fleet ;  Fimbria  adjured  him  to  render  assist- 
snce  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  capture  the  king.  But 
tiie  Optimate  was  stronger  in  LncuUus  than  the  patriot; 
PeriUnu  ^®  sailed  onward  and  the  king  escaped  to  Mity- 
^tkm<tf  ijene.  The  situation  of  Mithradates  was  even 
datM.  t^us  sufRciently  emrbarrassed.    At  the  end  of 

669  Europe  was  lost,  Asia  Minor  was  partly  in 
rebellion  against  him,  partly  occupied  by  a  Roman  army  ; 
and  he  was  hims^f  threatened  by  the  latter  in  his  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  The  Roman  fleet  under  Luoullus  had  main 
tained  its  position  on  the  Trojan  coast  by  two  euocessful 
naval  engagements  at  the  promontory  of  Lectum  and  at  the 
island  of  Tenedos ;  it  was  joined  there  by  the  ships  which 
had  in  the  meanwhile  been  built  by  SuHa's  orders  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  by  its  position  commanding  the  Hellespont  it 
secured  to  the  general  of  the  Roman  senatorial  army  a  safe 
and  easy  passage  next  spring  to  Asia. 

Mithradates  attempted  to  negotiate.     Under  other  dr- 

cumertanoes  no  doubt  the  author  of  the  edict  for 
v^tot  ^e  Ephesian  massacre  could  never  have  cher- 
******  isbed  the  hope  of  being  admitted  at  all  to  terms 

of  peace  wi^  Rome ;  but  amidst  the  internal  convulsions 
of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  ruling  government  had 
declared  the  general  sent  against  Mithradates  an  outlaw  and 
■ubjeoted  his  partisans  -at  4iome  to  the  most  fearful  perseou- 
tions,  when  one  Roman  general  opposed  the  other  and  yet 
both  stood  apposed  to  ^e  same  foe,  he  hoped  that  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  not  merely  a  peace,  but  a  favourable  peaoe. 
lie  had  the  choice  of  applying  to  Sulla  or  to  Fimbria ;  he 
eaused  negotiatians  to  -be  instituted  with  both,  yet  it  seems 
from  theiirst  to  have  been  hie  design  toeome  to  terms  with 
Bulla,  who,  at  least  from  the  king's  point  of  view,  seemed 
decidedly  superior  to  bis  rival.  His  general  Archelaus,  aa 
Instructed  by  his  master,  asked  Sulla  to  cede  Asia  to  th^ 
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king  and  to  expect  in  return  the  king's  aid  against  the 
democratic  party  in  Rome.  But  Sulla,  cool  and  dear  as 
ever,  while  urgently  desiring  a  speedy  settlement  of  Asiatic 
afiairs  on  account  of  the  position  of  things  in  Italy,  esti- 
mated  the  advantages  of  the  Cappadocian  alliance  for  the 
war  impending  over  him  in  Italy  as  very  slight^  and  was 
altogether  too  much  of  a  Iloman  to  consent  to  so  disgraco^ 
fill  and  so  injurious  a  concession. 

In  the  peace  conferences,  whidi  took  place  in  the  winter 
of  669-70,  at  Delium  on  the  coast  of  Boeotia 
/ntimini^  Opposite  to  Euboea,  Sulla  distinctly  refused  tc 
^Shan.  ^®  ^^^^  ^  foot's-breadth  of  land,  but,  with 
good  reason  faithful  to  the  old  Roman  custom 
of  not  increasing  afler  victory  the  demands  made  before 
battle,  did  not  go  beyond  the  conditions  previously  laid 
down.  He  required  the  restoration  of  all  the  conquests 
made  by  the  king  and  not  wrested  from  him  again — Cappa- 
docia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor  and  the 
islands — the  surrender  of  prisoners  and  deserters,  the  de- 
livering up  of  the  eighty  war-vessels  of  Archelaus  to  rein- 
force the  still  insignificant  Roman  fleet;  lastly,  pay  and 
provisions  for  the  army  and  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
8,000  talents  (£720,000)  as  indennnity  for  the,  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  Chians  carried  off  to  the  Black  Sea  were  to 
be  sent  home,  the  families  of  the  Macedonians  who  were 
friendly  to  Rome  and  had  become  refugees  were  to  be  re- 
stored, and  a  number  of  war-vessels  were  to  be  delivered 
to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Respecting  Tigranes, 
who  in  strictness  ought  likewise  to  have  been  included  in 
the  peace,  there  was  silence  on  both  sides,  since  neither  of 
the  contracting  parties  cared  for  the  endless  further  arrange- 
ments which  would  be  occasioned  by  making  him  a  party. 
The  king  thus  retained  the  stiite  of  possession  which  he  had 
before  the  war,  nor  was  he  subjected  to  any  humiliation 
affecting  his  honour.*    Archelaus,  clearly  perceiving  that 

*  The  ttatemeni  that  Hithradates  in  the  peace  stipuUted  for  im 
fonily  to  the  towns  which  had  embraced  his  side  (MemDOii«  86) 
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much  comparatively  beyond  expectation  Iras  obtained  and 
that  more  was  not  obtainable,  concluded  the  preliminariefl 
and  an  armistice  on  thesd  conditions^  and  withdrew  the 
troops  from  the  places  which  the  Asiatics  still  possessed  in 
£urope 

But  Mithradatea  rejected  the  peace  and  demanded  at 
ir«rd2ffi«  1®^^  ^^^  ^^  Romans  should  not  insist  on  the 
•■^*"**  surrender  of  the  war-vessels  and  should  concede 

to  him  Paphlagonia;  while  he  at  the  same  time  asserted 
that  Fimbria  was  ready  to  grant  him  far  more  favourable 
conditions.  Sulla,  offended  by  this  placing  of  his  offers  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  of  a  private  adventurer,  and 
having  already  gone  to  the  utmost  measure  of  concession, 
broke  off  the  negotiations.  He  had  employed  the  interval 
to  reorganize  Macedonia  and  to  chastise  the  Dardani,  Sinti, 
and  Maedi,  in  doing  which  he  at  once  procured  booty  for 
his  army  and  drew  nearer  Asia ;  fur  he  was  re- 
oaedflto^       solvcd  at  any  rate  to  go  thither,  in  order  to 


come  to  a  reckoning  with  Fimbria.  He  now  at 
once  put  his  legions  stationed  in  Thrace  as  well  as  his  fleet 
in  motion  towards  the  Hellespont.  Then  at  length  Arche- 
laus  succeeded  in  wringing  from  his  obstinate  master  a  re- 
luctant consent  to  the  treaty ;  for  which  he  was  subse- 
quently regarded  with  an  evil  eye  at  court  as  the  author  of 
the  injurious  peace,  and  even  accused  of  treason,  so  that 
some  time  afterwards  he  found  himself  compelled  to  leave 
the  country  and  to  take  refuge  with  the  Bomans,  who  readily 
received  him  and  loaded  him  with  honours.  The  Roman 
soldiers  also  murmured ;  their  disappointment  doubtless 
At  not  receiving  the  expected  spoil  of  Asia  probably  con* 
tributed  to  that  murmuring  more  than  their  indignation — 
in  itself  very  justifiable — that  the  barbarian  prince,  who  had 
murdered  eighty  thousand  of  their  countrymen  and  had 
brought  unspeakable  misery  on  Italy  and  Asia,  should  bt 

looking  to  die  disracter  of  the  victor,  and  of  the  vanquished,  far  froni 
jredible,  and  it  is  not  giren  by  Apptan  or  by  Licinianua  They  neglect 
«d  to  draw  up  the  treaty  of  peace  in  writing,  and  this  n^lect  aiierwanll 
iieft  room  for  various  misrepresentations. 
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mlloiMed  to  return  home  unpunished  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  treasures  which  he  had  collected  'by  tiie  pilli^e  of 
Asia.  Sulla  himself  was  probably  painfaliy  sensible  thai 
the  political  confplications  thwarted  in  a  most  vexatioiia 
way  a  task  which  was  in  a  military  point  of  view  so  dio* 
pie,  and  compelled  htm  after  such  victones  to  content  him- 
self with  such  a  peace.  Bivt  the  selfd^al  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  had  conducted  this  whole  war  were  only  dis- 
played^ afresh  in  tiie  concSudon  of  this  peace ;  f&r  war  wi^ 
a  prince^  to  whom  almost  the  whole  coast  cf  the  Black  Sea 
belonged,  and  whose  dbslinacy  was  dearly  displayed  by 
the  very  last  negotiations,  would  still  'under  the  most  l&voor- 
able  circumstance  require  years,  and  the  situation  of  Italy 
was  such  that  it  seemed  filmost  too  late  even  for  Sntla  to 
oppose  the  party  in  power  t^ere  with  !%e  few  likens  whidi 
he  possessed.*    Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  it  was 

«  Armenian  tradition  ftlso  is  aoqiiamted  wkh  ^le  first  Mithradatio 
war.  ArdascheB  king  of  Armeni*— M^aes  of  dhorene  tells  ub — ^waa 
not  content  with  the  second  rank  which  rightfully  bek>nged  to  him  in 
the  Farsian  (Parthian)  empire,  but  compelled  the  Parthian  king  Arscha- 
gan  to  cede  to  him  the  supreme  power,  whereupon  he  had  a  palace 
built  for  himself  in  Persia  and  bad  coins  struck  there  with  his  own 
image.  He  appointed  Arsehagan  viceroy  of  Persia  and  fais  son  Dioran 
(Tigranes)  lioeroy  of  Anoema,  and  ^ve  his  daughser  Ardascbama  in 
marriage  to  tho  great  prince  of  the  Iberians  Mihrdates  (Mithradates) 
who  was  descended  from  Mihrdates  satrap  of  Darius  and  governor  ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  over  the  conquered  Iberians,  and  ruled  in  the 
northern  monntiuDs  as  well  as  over  the  Black  Sea.  ArdascheB  then  took 
Croesus  the  king  of  the  Lydians  prisoner,  subdued  the  maiakind  be- 
tween the  two  grett  BOts  (Asia  Minor),  and  croBsed  the  «ea  wlAh  koM* 
merable  veseels  to^sabjngate  the  West  Ab  there  was  anarchy  at  that 
time  in  Rome,  he  nowhere  encountered  serious  resistance,  but  his  sol 
dicrs  kill  3d  each  other  and  Ardasches  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
troops.  After  Ardasches*  death  his  successor  Dicrana  marched  againsl 
the  army  of  the  Greeks  (i.  «.,  the  Romans)  who  now  In  turn  invad^  thi 
AnnenMn  land ;  he  BOt  a  limit  to  their  judva&oe,  ^bsided  over  to  hit 
brother-in-law  Mihrdates  the  administration  of  Madschag  (Mazaka  in 
Onppadocia)  and  of  ttie  interior  -along  with  a  OMHidersble  ibcoe,  and 
returned  to  Armenia.  Many  yean  afterwavdB  tbsie  trene  still  pohitetf 
out  in  the  Armenian  towns  -Bliatues  ^  Greek  gods  by  well-kiiewn  nias 
lerB,  trophies  of  this  campaign. 
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absolutely  necessary  to  overthrow  the  boM  'officer  who 
at  the  head  of  the  demoeratio  army  in  Asia,  in  order  liial 
he  might  not  at  some  future  time  oome  frovn  Asia  to  <^e 
help  of  the  Italian  rsTolution,  just  as  Sulla  now  hoped  to 
return  from  Asia  and  crush  it.  At  Cypsela  on  the  Hebraa 
%uHa  obtained  accounts  of  (lie  vatafication  of  the  peace  by 
liithradates ;  but  t^e  march  to  Asia  went  on.  The  king, 
it  was  said,  desired  peirsonally  to  confer  with  the  Soman 
general  and  to  oement  the  peace  with  him ;  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  was  simply  41  oonvenient  pretext  for  trans- 
ferring the  aermy  to  Asia  and  there  putting  «&  end  to 
Fimbria. 

80  Sulla,  attended  by  his  legions  and  by  Avobelaus, 
Peaoe  at  crossod  the  Hellespont ;  after  he  had  met  \inth 
'^^''^^^  Mithradates  on  its  Asiatio  shore  at  Dardanus 
and  had  orally  concluded  the  treaty,  he  made  his  army  con 
tinue  its  march  till  he  cara«  upon  the  camp  of  Fimbria  at 
T^yatirn  not  far  from  Pergamus,  and  pitched  his  own  close 
beside  it.  The  SuUan  soldiers,  &t  superior  to 
Mainrt  the  Fimbrians  in  number,  discipline,  leadership, 

^^^^  and  ability,  looked  with  contemipt  on  the  dis- 
pirited and  demoralized  troops  and  their  uncalled  com- 
mandeiHn^hief.  Desertions  from  the  ranks  of  the  Fim^ 
brians  became  daily  more    numerous.      When    Fimbria 

We  have  no  ^ffioultj  in  recogniang  here  Yarious  fiiotfl  «f  tiue  iirst 
Mithndaiic  war,  but  the  whole  nairative  18  evidently  confused,  fur- 
nished with  heterogeneous  additions,  and  in  jyarticuhtf  transferred  by 
patriotic  falsification  to  Armenia.  In  just  the  same  way  the  victory 
over  Gnissus  is  afterwards  attributed  to  the  Anneuians.  I^hese  Orien- 
tal accounts  are  to  be  t*ecMved  with  all  this  greater  caution,  that  they 
are  l^  no  means  mere  popaUr  hgends ;  on  t&e  contrary  the  aoeoaiiM 
of  Josephus,  Eusebitis,  and  other  autbcMities  current  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  fifth  century  have  been  amalgamated  with  the  Armenian 
traditions,  and  the  historical  romances  of  the  Greeks  and  beyond  doubt 
the  patriotic  fancies  also  of  Moses  himself  have  been  kid  to  a  conside^ 
able  extent  under  contribution.  Bad  as  is  our  Occidental  tradition  in 
itself,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Oriental  tradition  in  this  and  simiiar 
Bs  has-been  attempted  (br  instance  by  the  uncritical 
only  lead  to  still  further  confiision. 
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ordered  an  attack,  the  soldiers  refused  to  fight  against  theii 
fellow-citizens,  or  even  to  take  the  oath  which  he  required 
that  they  would  stand  faithfully  by  each  other  in  battlet 
An  attempt  to  assassinate  Sulla  miscarried ;  at  the  confer- 
ence which  Fimbria  requested  Sulla  did  not  make  his  ap* 
pearance,  but  contented  himself  with  suggesting  to  him 
through  one  of  his  officers  a  means  of  person^  escape. 
FiaMs'i  Fimbria  was  of  an  insolent  temperament,  but 
***^  he  was  no  poltroon;   instead  of  accepting  the 

vessel  which  Sulla  offered  to  him  and  fleeing  to  the  barbari- 
ans, he  went  to  Pergamus  and  fell  on  his  own  sword  in  the 
temple  of  Asklepios.  Those  who  were  most  compromised 
in  his  army  resorted  to  Mithradates  or  to  the  pirates,  with 
whom  they  found  ready  reception ;  the  main  body  placed 
itself  under  the  orders  of  Sulla. 

Sulla  determined  to  leave  these  two  l^ons,  whom  he 

did  not  trust  for  the  impending  war,  behind  in 
of  Aeiatio       Asia,  where  the  fearful  crisis  left  for  long  its 

lingering  traces  in  the  several  cities  and  districts. 
The  cooimand  of  this  corps  and  the  governorship  of  Roman 
Asia  he  committed  to  his  best  officer,  Lucius  Licinius 
Murena.  The  revolutionary  measures  of  Mithradates,  such 
as  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  and  the  annulling  of  debts, 
were  of  course  cancelled ;  a  restoration,  which  in  Tuany 
places  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  force  o*  /Jims. 
Justice  moreover  was  exercised,  as  the  victors  unde /stood 
the  term.  The  most  noted  adherents  of  Mithradates  and 
the  authors  of  the  massacre  of  the  Italians  were  punished 
with  death.  The  persons  liable  to  taxes  were  obliged  im« 
mediately  to  pay  down  in  cash  according  to  valuation  the 
whole  arrears  of  tenths  and  customs  for  the  last  five  years ; 
iesides  which  they  had  to  pay  a  waivindemnity  of  M,000 
talents  (£4,800,000),  for  the  collection  of  which  L'.]<cullua 
was  left  behind.  These  were  measures  fearful  in  th^ir  rig- 
our and  dreadful  in  their  effects ;  but  when  wo  re^ll  the 
Ephesian  decree  and  its  execution,  we  feel  inclined  tr#  regard 
them  as  a  comparatively  mild  retaliation.  That  their  ex* 
actions  in  other  respects  were  not  unusually  oppressive  it 
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shown  by  thd  value  of  the  spoil  afterwards  carried  in  in 
umphy  wbioh  amounted  in  precious  metal  to  only  about 
£1,000,000.  The  few  communities  on  the  other  hand  that 
had  remained  fiuthful^-particularly  the  island  of  Bbbdea, 
the  province  of  Lycia,  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander— weri 
richly  rewarded ;  Rhodes  received  back  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  possessions  withdrawn  from  it  after  the  war  against 
Perseus  (ii.  363).  In  like  manner  compensation  was  made 
as  fkr  as  possible  by  free  charters  and  special  favours  to  the ' 
Chians  for  the  hardships  which  they  had  borne,  and  to  the 
Ilienses  for  the  insanely  cruel  maltreatment  inflicted  on  them 
by  Fimbria  on  account  of  the  negotiations  into  which  the;f 
had  entered  with  Sulla.  Sulla  had  already  brought  the 
kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  to  meet  the  Pontic  king 
at  Dardanus,  and  had  made  them  all  promise  to  live  in 
peace  and  good  neighbourhood ;  on  which  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  haughty  Mithradates  had  refused  to  admit  Ario- 
barzanes  who  was  not  descended  of  royal  blood — the  slave, 
as  he  called  him — to  his  presence.  Gaius  Scribonius  Curio 
was  commissioned  to  superintend  the  restoration  of  the 
legal  order  of  things  in  the  two  kingdoms  evacuated  by 
Mithradates. 

The  goal  was  thus  attained.  After  four  years  of  war 
the  Pontic  king  was  again  a  client  of  the  Romans,  and  a 
single  and  settled  government  was  restored  in  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor ;  the  requirements  of  interest 
and  honour  were  satisfied,  if  not  adequately,  yet  so  far  as 
circumstances  would  allow ;  Sulla  had  not  only  brilliantly 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  and  general,  but  had  the 
skill  in  a  path  crossed  by  a  thousand  obstacles  to  preserve 
the  difficult  mean  between  bold  perseverance  and  prudent 
concession.  Almost  like  Hannibal  he  had  fought  and  con« 
quercd,  in  order  that  with  the  forces,  which  the  first  victory 
gave  him,  he  might  prepare  forthwith  for  a  second  and 
severer  struggle.  After  he  had  in  some  degree  compeuf 
sated  his  soldiers  for  the  fatigues  which  they  had  undergone 
by  luxurious  winter-quarters  in  rich  Western  Asia,  he  in 
^  the  spring  of  671   transferred  them   in  1,000 
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Sulla  em-  vessels  from  Ephesas  to  the  Piraeeus  AT>d  theoc« 
bM-kft  for  by  the  land  route  to  Patrae,  where  the  vesseli 
again  lay  ready  to  convey  the  troops  to  Brun* 
disium.  His  arrival  was  preceded  by  a  report  addressed 
to  the  senate  respecting  his  campaigns  in  Greece  and  Asia^ 
Uie  writer  of  which  appeared  to  Icnow  nothing  of  hie  dep> 
fltticm ;  it  was  the  mate  herald  of  the  iaqpending  TestoriF 
Hon. 


CHAPTER  IX 

OIVKA     AKD     BULLA. 

sCttte  of  suspense  and  meeftaiiity  exlftting  in  Italj 
when  Sulla  took  his  departure  for  Greece  in  the 
tament  in     beginning  of  667  has  been  already  described : 
**^*  the  half-suppressed  insurrection,  the  pnncipal 

army  under  the  more  than  half^usurped  command  of  a 
general  whose  politics  were  rery  doubtfbl,  the  confusion 
and  t^  manifold  activity  of  intrigue  in  the  capital.  The 
victory  of  the  oligarchy  by  force  of  arms  had,  in  spite  or 
became  of  Its  moderation,  made  vaHous  olasses  discontent- 
isd.  The  capitalists,  painfully  afifeoted  by  ike  U^ma  of  ibe 
most  severe  finan<oial  crisis  whidi  Rome  had  yet  witnessed, 
were  indignant  at  the  government  on  account  of  the  law 
which  it  had  issued  as  to  interest,  and  on  account  of  the 
Italian  and  Asiatic  wars  which  it  had  not  prevented.  The 
insurgents,  so  far  as  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  be- 
wailed not  only  the  disappomtment  of  tlieir  proud  hope 
that  they  would  obtain  equal  rights  with  the  ruling  bur- 
gesses, but  also  ^e  forfeiture  of  their  venerable  treaties  and 
their  new  position  as  sul]jects  utterly  destitute  of  rights. 
The  community  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po  were  like- 
wise discontented  with  the  partial  concessions  made  to 
tiiem,  and  the  new  burgesses  and  freedmen  were  exasperated 
by  the  cancelling  of  the  Sulpician  laws.  Hie  populace  of 
tiM  city  suffer^  amid  the  general  distress,  and  found  it  in- 
tolerable that  the  government  of  the  sabre  was  no  longer 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  constitutional  rule  of  the  bind* 
geon.  Hie  adherence  of  those  outlawed  after  the  Snipician 
revolution,  who  resided  in  the  capital— «  body  which  had 
remained  very  numerous  in  consequence  of  the  remarftabb 
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moderation  of  Sulla — ^laboured  zealously  .o  procure  per 
mission  for  these  to  return  home ;  and  in  particular  som« 
ladias  of  wealth  and  distinction  spared  for  this  purpose 
neither  trouble  nor  money.  None  of  these  grounds  of  Ul- 
humour  were  such  as  to  funiish  any  immediate  prospect  of 
a  fresh  violent  collision  between  the  parties ;  they  were  a 
great  part  of  an  aimless  and  tenr.porary  nature ;  but  thej 
aU  fed  the  general  discontent,  and  had  already  been  more 
or  less  concerned  in  producing  the  murder  of  Rufus,  the 
repeated  attempts  to  assassinate  Sulla,  the  issue  of  the  con- 

sular  and  tribunician  elections  for  667  partly  in 

favour  of  the  opposition. 
The  name  of  the  man  whom  the  discontented  had  sum- 

moned  to  the  head  of  the  state,  Lucius  Cornelius 

Cinna,  had  been  hitherto  scarcely  heard  of,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  in 
the  Social  War.  We  have  less  information  regarding  the 
personal  standing  and  the  original  designs  of  Cinna  than 
regarding  those  of  any  other  party  leader  in  the  Roman 
revolution.  The  reason  is,  to  all  appearance,  simply  that  a 
man  so  thoroughly  vulgar  and  guided  by  the  lowest  selfish- 
ness had  from  the  first  no  comprehensive  political  plans 
whatever.  It  was  asserted  at  his  very  first  appearance  that 
he  had  sold  himself  for  a  round  sum  of  money  to  the  new 
burgesses  and  the  coterie  of  Marius,  and  the  charge  looks 
very  credible ;  but  even  were  it  false,  it  remains  neverthe- 
less significant  that  a  suspicion  of  the  sort,  such  as  was 
never  expressed  against  Saturninus  and  Sulpicius,  attached 
to  Cinna.  In  fact  the  movement,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
put  himself,  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  worthlessness 
both  as  to  motives  and  as  to  aims.  It  proceeded  not  so 
much  fromra  party  as  from  a  number  of  dissatisfied  persona 
without  strictly  political  aims  or  notable  support^  who  had 
mainly  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  recall  of  the  exiles  by 
l^al  or  illegal  means.  Cinna  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
into  the  conspiracy  only  by  an  after-thought  and  merely 
because  the  intrigue,  which  in  consequence  of  the  reatrictioB 
of  th/^  tribunician  powers  needed  a  consul  to  bring  forward 
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its  proposals,  saw  in  him  aroong  the  oonsalaf 

candidates  for  667  its  fittest  instrument  and  so 
pushed  him  forward  as  consul.  Among  the  leaders  appear 
nog  in  the  second  rank  of  the  movement  were  some  ablei 

heads;    such  was   the  tribune  of   the  people 

Gnaeus  Papirius  Carbo,  who  had  made  himself 
*  name  by  his  impetuous  popular  eloquence,  and  above  a)] 

Quintus  Sertorius,  one  of  liie  most  talented  of 

Roman  officers  and  a  man  in  every  respeot  ex- 
cellent, who  since  his  candidature  for  the  tribuneship  of  the 
people  had  been  a  personal  enemy  to  Sulla  and  had  been 
led  by  this  quarrel  into  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected  to  which 
he  did  not  at  all  by  nature  belong.  The  proconsul  Strabo, 
although  at  variance  with  the  government,  was  yet  far  from 
going  along  with  this  faction. 

So  long  as  Sulla  was  in  Italy,  the  confederates  for  good 

reasons  remained  quiet.  But  when  the  dreaded 
ttaeoiniuui      proconsul,  yielding  not  to  the  exhortations  of 

the  consul  Ciuna  but  to  the  urgent  state  of  mat* 
ters  in  the  East,  had  embarked,  Cinna,  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  immediately  submitted 
the  projects  of  law  which  had  been  concerted  as  a  partial 

reaction  against  the  Sullan  restoration  of  666. 

They  embraced  the  political  equalization  of  the 
new  burgesses  and  the  freedmen,  as  Sulpicius  had  proposed 
it,  and  the  restitution  of  those  who  had  been  banished  in 
consequence  of  the  Sulpician  revolution  to  their  former 
status.  The  new  burgesses  flocked  en  mcLsse  to  the  capital, 
tiiat  along  with  the  freedmen  they  might  terrify,  and  in  case 
of  need  force,  their  opponents  into  compliance.  But  the 
government  party  was  determined  not  to  yield ;  consul 
stood  against  consul,  Gnaeus  Octavius  against  Lucius  Cinna, 
and  tribune  against  tribune ;  both  sides  appeared  in  great 
part  armiHl  on  the  day  of  voting.  The  tribunes  of  the 
senatorial  party  interposed  their  veto ;  when  swords  were 

drawn  against  them  even  on  the  rostra,  Octavius 
tt0  nrera-  employed  force  against  force.  His  contpact  bands 
^^"^  of  armed  men  not  only  cleared  the  Via  Sacci 
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tod  tbe  Forum,  but  also,  digregarding  the  commands  o( 
their  more  gentle-minded  leader,  exerdsed  horrible  atrocb 
ties  against  the  assranbled  multitude.  The  Forum  swain 
with  blood  on  this  **  Ootavius'  day,"  as  it  nerer  did  befon 
(»r  afterwards — ^the  number  of  corpses  was  estimated  nK 
ten  thousand.  Cinna  called  on  the  slaves  to  purchase  frco 
dom  for  themselyes  hy  sharing  in  the  struggle;  but  his 
appeal  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  like  appeal  of  Marius  in 
the  previous  year,  and  no  course  was  lefb  to  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  but  to  take  flight.  The  constitution  supplied 
no  means  of  proceeding  &rther  against  the  chie&  of  the 
conspiracy,  so  long  as  their  year  of  office  lasted.  But  a 
prophet  probably  more  loyal  than  pious  had  announced  that 
the  banishment  of  the  consul  Cinna  and  of  the  six  tribunes 
of  the  people  adhering  to  him  would  restore  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  tiie  country ;  and,  in  conformity  not  with 
the  constitution  but  with  this  C'X)imsel  of  the  gods  fortunately 
laid  hold  of  by  the  custodiers  of  oracles,  the  consul  Cinna 
was  by  decree  of  the  senate  deprived  of  his  office,  Lucius 
Cornelius  Merula  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and  outlawry  was 
pronounced  against  the  chiefs  who  had  fled.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  crisis  were  about  to  end  in  a  few  additions  to 
the  number  of  the  men  who  were  exiles  in  Numidia. 

Beyond  doubt  nothing  further  would  have  come  of  the 
movement,  had  not  the  senate  with  its  usual 
mmsfai  remissness  omitted  to  compel  the  fugitives  to 

^'  quit  Italy  as  soon  as  possible,  and  had  there  not 

been  a  possibility  that  the  latter  might,  as  the  champions 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  new  burgesses,  renew  in  their 
own  favour  to  some  extent  the  revolt  of  the  Italians.  WitJ^ 
out  obstruction  they  appeared  in  Tibur,  in  Praeneste,  in  all 
the  important  communities  of  new  bui^esses  in  Latium  and 
Campania,  and  asked  and  obtained  everywhere  money  and 
men  for  the  furtherance  of  the  common  cause.  Thus  sup 
ported,  they  made  their  appearance  among  the  army  be^ 
sieging  Nola.  The  armies  of  this  period  were  democratic 
and  revolutionary  in  their  views,  wherever  the  general  did 
not  attach  them  to  himself  by  hii  personal  influence ;  th€ 
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9peMhe8  of  the  iiigitiye  magwtoates,  some  cf  whom,  espi^ 
eially  Cinaa  sad  SeitorioB,  were  favourably  remembcrod  by 
the  soldiers  in  connection  with  the  last  campaigoAy  made  a 
deep  impression;  the  unconstitutional  deposition  of  the 
popidar  consul  and  the  interference  of  the  senate  with  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  people  told  on  the  common  soldieTi 
and  the  gold  of  the  consul  or  rather  of  the  new  burgesses 
made  the  breach  of  the  constitution  clear  to  the  officers. 
The  Gampanian  army  recdgnized  Cinna  as  consul  and  swore 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  roan  by  man;  it  became  a 
nucleus  for  the  bands  that  fiooked  in  from  the  new  bur 
gesses  and  even  from  the  allied  communities ;  a  consider* 
able  army,  though  consisting  mostly  of  recruits,  soon  moved 
from  Campania  towards  the  capital.  Other  bands  ap 
preached  it  from  the  north.  On  the  invitation  of  Cinna 
those  who  had  been  banished  ia  the  previous  year  had 
landed  at  Telamon  on  the  £truscan  ooast.  There  were  not 
more  than  some  500  armed  men,  for  the  most  part  slaves 
Lending  of  ^^  ^^^  refugees  and  enlisted  Nuraidian  horse- 
^'^^^  men  ;  but,  as  Gaius  Marius  had  in  the  previous 

year  been  willing  to  fraternize  with  the  rabble  of  the  capi« 
tal,  so  he  now  ordered  the  ergastula  in  which  the  landhold» 
ers  of  this  region  shut  up  their  field4abonrer9  during  the 
night  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  arms  which  he  ofiered  to 
these  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  their  freedom  were  not 
despised.  Reinforced  by  these  men  and  the  contingents  ol 
the  new  burgesses,  as  well  as  by  the  exiles  who  flocked  to 
him  with  their  partisans  from  all  sides,  he  soon  numbered 
0,000  men  under  his  eagles  and  was  able  to  man  forty  shipi^ 
which  took  their  station  before  the  month  of  the  Tiber  anid 
gave  diase  to  the  com-ehips  sailing  towards  Rome.  Witk 
these  he  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  '' consul'' 
Cinna.  The  leaders  of  the  Campanian  army  hesitated ;  the 
more  sagacious,  Sertorius  in  particular,  seriously  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  too  closely  connecting  themselves  with  a 
man  whose  name  would  necessarily  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  and  who  yet  was  notoriou&ly  incapable 
of  any  statesmanlike  action  and  haunted  by  an  insane  thintf 
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isr  refwi^e;  InK  CShm  dbR^vied  tfaew  scn^leay  and  €0» 
fnned  Marios  ia.  die  aiwaae  eonuMnd  inBtoiiria  aadol 

widi  proeonsnlar  powcffs. 

Tbits  the  storm  gsdiered  sround  die  ofNtsl,  and  dw 
gOTemmeot  ocMild  do  longer  delay  bringing  foiw 
tSSiSf  #1  ward  dieir  troops  to  protect  it.*  Bat  the  forces 
'^"^  of  Metellos  were  detained  bj  die  Italians  in 

Samoiam  and  before  Nola ;  Strabo  akme  was  in  a  position 
to  hasten  to  the  hdp  <^  the  capitsL  He  appeared  and 
pitched  his  camp  at  die  Colline  gate :  with  his  nomeroas 
and  experienced  army  he  might  donbdess  have  rapidly  and 
totally  aonibilated  the  sdU  weak  bands  of  insuigents ;  but 
this  seemed  to  be  no  part  of  his  design.  On  thf 
flAiwatoaiMi  contrary  he  allowed  Rome  to  be  actually  in- 
'^^'°^'  vested  by  the  insurgents.    Cinna  with  his  corps 

4|iKi  that  of  Garbo  took  post  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
opposite  to  the  Janienlum,  Sertorios  <»  the  left  bank  con- 
fronting Pompeius  over  against  the  Servian  walL  Marias 
with  his  band  which  had  gradually  increased  to  three  le- 
gionsy  and  in  possession  of  a  number  of  war-vessels,  occu- 
pied one  plare  on  the  coast  after  anodier  till  at  l^igth  even 
Ostia  foil  into  his  hands  through  treachery,  and,  by  way  of 
prelude  as  it  were  to  the  approaching  reign  of  terror,  was 
abandoned  by  the  general  to  die  savage  band  for  massacre 
and  pillage.  The  capital  was  placed,  even  by  the  mere 
obstruction  of  traffic,  in  great  danger ;  by  command  of  the 
senate  the  walls  and  gates  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
and  the  burgess-levy  was  ordered  to  the  Janiculum.  The 
inaction  of  Strabo  excited  among  all  classes  alike  surprise 
•nd  indignation.  The  suspicion  that  he  was  n^otiating 
•ocretly  with  Cinna  was  natural,  but  was  probably  without 
fi>nndaUon«  A  serious  conflict  in  which  he  engaged  the 
band  of  Sectorius,  and  the  support  whidi  he  gave  to  die 

*  The  whole  of  the  representaUon  that  follows  is  baaed  in  rabstanee 
so  the  recently  diacoTered  aocoimt  of  Licinianua,  which  commnnicatei 
s  number  of  fiu/*ts  previouslj  unknown,  and  in  partScnlar  enabka  ua  Iq 
perceire  the  lequence  and  connection  of  theeie  eventa  more  deaily  thsp 
vat  poMibla  before. 
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consul  Oetayius  when  Marius  bad  by  an  understa  iding  with 
one  of  tbe  officers  of  the  garrison  penetrated  into  the  Janica* 
lum,  and  bj  which  in  fact  the  insurgents  were  successfullj 
beaten  off  again  with  much  loss,  showed  that  he  was  far 
from  intending  to  unite  with,  or  rather  to  place  himself 
under,  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  It  seems  rather  to 
Jbaye  been  bis  design  to  sell  his  assistance  in  subduing  the 
insurrection  to  the  alarmed  government  and  citizens  of  the 
capital  at  the  price  of  the  consulship  for  the  next  year,  and 
thereby  to  get  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
The  senate  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  throw  itself 

into  the  arms  of  one  usurper  in  order  to  escape 
SoIb  of"  fi'om  another,  and  sought  help  elsewhere.  The 
the^taiiim&    franchise  was  by  decree  of  the  senate  supple- 

mentarily  conferred  on  all  the  Italian  communi- 
ties involved  in  the  Social  War,  which  had  laid  down  their 
arms  and  had  in  consequence  thereof  forfeited  their  old  alli- 
ance.* It  seemed  as  it  were  their  intention  officially  to 
demonstrate  that  Rome  in  the  war  against  the  Italians  had 
staked  her  existence  for  the  sake  not  of  a  great  object  but 
of  her  own  vanity  :  in  the  first  momentary  embarrassment, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the  field  an  additional  thou- 
sand or  two  of  soldiers,  she  sacrificed  everything  which  had 
•been  gained  at  so  terribly  dear  a  cost  in  the  Social  War. 
In  fact,  troops  arrived  from  the  communities  who  reaped 
the  benefit  of  this  concession;  but  instead  of  the  many 
legions  promised,  their  contingent  on  the  whole  amounted 
to  not  more  than,  at  most,  ten  thousand  men.  It  was  of 
more  moment  that  an  agreement  should  be  come  to  with 
the  Samnites  and  Nolans,  so  that  the  troops  of  the  thoi^ 
oughly  trustworthy  Metellus  might  be  employed  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital.  But  the  Samnites  made  demands 
which  recalled  the  yoke  of  Caudium— restitution  of  the 

*  P.  809.  That  there  was  no  confirmation  by  the  oomiUa,  is  dear 
from  Oic.  PhiL  xii.  11,  2Y.  The  senate  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the 
form  of  simply  prolonging  the  term  of  the  Flautio-Paplrian  law  (p. 
800),  a  course  which  by  use  and  wont  (i.  409)  was  open  to  it  and  practi- 
cal!/ amounted  to  conferring  the  franchise  on  all  Italians. 
Vol.  III.— 17 
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flpoil  taken  frooi  the  Srauutm  and  of  tihar  pmonera  and 
Mwnttf%  raumdataon  of  the  booty  wimUid  by  the  Sam* 
nitea  from  the  I^^m^mimi^  the  beatowal  of  the  frandiiae  on  thi 
Samnitea  themaelvea  aa  weil  aa  on  the  Romana  who  had 
paaied  over  to  thenu  The  aenate  rejeeted  even  in  thia 
emergency  terma  of  peaee  ao  diignoefal,  but  instmeted 
Metdlna  to  leave  behind  a  small  diTiaiim  and  to  lead  in 
peraon  ail  the  troopa  that  ooold  at  all  be  dispensed  with  in 
aouthorn  Italy  aa  qoiddy  aa  poasilde  to  Borne.  He  obeyed. 
But  the  ootiaeqnenoe  was^  that  the  Sanmites  attacked  and 
defeated  PlauUua  the  legate  left  behind  by  Metellns  and  his 
weak  band ;  that  the  garrison  <^  Nola  marched  out  and  set 
on  fire  the  neighbouring  town  of  Abella  in  alliance  with 
Rome ;  that  Cinna  and  MarinSy  moreover,  granted  to  the 
Bamnitea  everything  they  asked — what  mattered  Roman 
honour  to  them  1— and  a  Samnite  contingent  reinforced  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  a  severe  loss  also,  when 
after  a  combat  unfiivourable  to  the  troops  of  the  govern- 
.ment  Ariminum  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents  and  thus 
the  important  communication  betwe^i  Rome  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Po,  whence  men  and  supplies  were  expected,  was 
interrupted.  Scarcity  and  famine  set  in.  The  large  popu- 
lous dty  numerously  garrisoned  with  troops  waa  but  in- 
adequately supplied  with  provisions;  and  Marius  in  parlieo- 
lar  took  care  to  cut  off  its  supplies  more  and  more.  He 
had  already  blocked  up  the  Tiber  by  a  bridge  of  ships ; 
now  by  the  capture  of  Antium,  Lanuvium,  Arida,  and 
other  places  he  gained  control  over  the  means  of  land  com- 
munication  still  open,  and  at  the  same  time  appeased  tem- 
porarily his  revenge  by  causing  all  the  dtizens,  wherever 
resistance  was  offered,  to  be  put  to  the  sword  with  the  e» 
ceptipn  of  those  who  bad  possibly  betrayed  to  him  the 
town.  Contagious  diseases  ensued  and  committed  dreadful 
ravages  among  the  masses  of  soldiers  densely  crowded 
round  the  capital ;  of  Strabo's  veteran  army  11,000,  and  of 
the  troops  of  Octavius  6,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  victimi 
nwth  of  ^  them.  Yet  the  government  did  not  despair  * 
******  and  the  sudden  death  of  Strabo  was  a  fortur 
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Date  event  for  it.  He  died  not  of  tiie  pestQenoe,  but-'^ii 
was  alleged  at  least— of  the  effeets  of  a  thunderbolt  which 
had  struck  his  tent;  the  masses,  exasperated  on  manj 
grounds  against  hiniy  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and 
dragged  it  through  the  streets.  The  remnant  of  his  troops 
was  incorporated  by  the  consul  Octavius  with  his  army. 
Ailer  the  arrival  of  Meteilu?  and  the  decease  of  Strabo 
the  army  of  the  government  was  again  at  least 
«f  fhe  goT-  a  match  for  its  antagonists,  and  was  able  to  array 
^"^  itself  for  battle  against  the  insurgents  at  the 

Alban  Mount  But  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  deeply  agitated ;  when  Qnna  appeared  in 
front  of  them,  they  received  him  with  acclamation  as  if  he 
were  still  their  general  and  consul ;  Metellus  deemed  it 
advisable  not  to  allow  the  battle  to  come  on,  but  to  lead 
back  the  troops  to  their  camp.  The  Optimates  themselven 
wavered,  and  fell  into  variance  with  each  other.  While  one 
party,  with  the  honourable  but  stubborn  and  shortsighted 
consul  Octavius  at  their  head,  perseveringly  opposed  all 
concession,  the  more  experienced  and  more  judicious  Metel- 
lus attempted  to  bring  about  a  compromise ;  but  his  con- 
ference with  Cinna  excited  tlie  wrath  of  the  ultras  on  both 
ndes:  Cinna  was  called  by  Marius  a  weakling,  Metellus 
was  called  by  Octavius  a  traitor.  The  soldiers,  unsettled 
otherwise  and  not  without  cause  distrusting  the  leadership 
of  the  untried  Octavius,  suggested  to  Metellus  that  he 
should  assume  the  chief  command,  and,  when  he  refused, 
began  in  crowds  to  throw  away  their  arms  or  even  te 
desert  to  the  enemy.  The  temper  of  the  burgesses  became 
daily  more  depressed  and  troublesome.  On  the  proclam^ 
tion  of  the  heralds  of  Cinna  guaranteeing  freedom  to  the 
slaves  who  should  desert,  these  flocked  in  troops  from  the 
capital  to  the  enemy's  camp.  But  the  proposal  that  the 
senate  should  guarantee  freedom  to  the  slaves  willing  to 
Kogj,  enter  the  army  was  decidedly  resisted  by  Octa- 

Mpitaittoc  viufif.  The  government  could  not  conceal  that 
it  was  defeated,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  come  to 
terms  if  possible  with  the  leaders  of  the  band,  as  the  ove» 
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powered  tntTdler  cornea  to  tertos  with  the  oaptain  of  rob 
berr.  Eiito;b  were  sent  to  Cimia ;  but,  while  the;  fooUak 
ly  made  difficulties  as  to  recc^iziiig  htm  ss  oooaul,  arc 
CSnoa  in  the  interval  thus  occupied  transferred  his  camp 
dose  to  the  citj-^tee,  the  desertioo  spread  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  settle  any  terms. 
The  senate  submitted  itself  unconditionally  to  the  outlawed 
consul,  adding  only  a  request  that  he  would  refrain  from 
bloodshed.  Cinna  promised  this,  but  refused  to  ratify  his 
promise  by  on  oath ;  Marius,  who  kept  by  his  side  during 
the  negotislions,  maintained  a  sullen  silenoo. 

The  gates   of  the   capital   were   opened.     The  consul 
marched  in  with  his  legions ;  bat  Marius,  sco£ 
reignot  "igly  recalling  the  law  of  outlawry,  refused  to 

set  foot  in  the  city  until  the  law  allowed  him  to 
do  so,  and  the  burgesses  hastily  assembled  in  the  Forum  to 
pass  tlie  annulling  decree.     He  then  entered,  and  with  hhn 
the  reign  of  terror.     It  was  determined  not  to  select  indi- 
vidual victims,  but  to  have  all  the  notable  men  of  the  Opti- 
mate  party  put  to  death  and  to  confiscate  their  property. 
The  gates  were  closed ;  for  five  days  and  live  nights  the 
slaughter  otwtinued  without  interruption ;  even  aflerwards 
the  execution  of  individuals  who  had  escaped  or  been  over- 
looked was  of  daily  occurrence,  and  for  months  the  bloody 
persecution  went  on  throughout  Italy,    llie  consul  Gnaeui 
Octavius  was  the  first  victim.    True  to  his  often  expressed 
principle,  that  he  would  rather  suffer  death  than  make  the 
smallest  concession  to  men  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  he  ro- 
fused  even  now  to  take  flight,  and  in  his  consular  robes 
awwtcd  at  the  Janioulum  the  assassin,  who  was  not  slow  to 
appear.     Among  the  slain  were  Lucius  Caesar 
(consul  in  064)  the  celebrated  victor  of  Aoerrse 
brother  G^us,  whose  unseasonable  ambition 
the  Sulpician  tumult  (p.  314),  well  known 
lui  orator  and  poet  and  as  an  amiable  com 
ion;    Marcus    Antonius    (consul    in    655), 
I  of  Lucius  CrassuB  beyond  dispute  the  first 
iT  of  his  time;   Publius  Crassus  (consul  ii 
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"•  d57)  who  had  ocnnmanded  with  distinction  in 

the  Spanish  and  in  the  Social  wars  and  also  during  the  siega 
of  Rome ;  and  a  multitude  of  the  most  considerable  men 
of  the  government  party,  among  whom  the  wealthy  were 
traced  out  with  especial  zeal  by  the  greedy  executionera» 
Peculiarly  melancholy  seemed  the  death  of  Lucius  Meruki 
who  very  much  against  his  own  wish  had  become  Cinna'a 
suGoessor,  and  who  now,  when  criminally  impeached  on  thaife 
account  and  cited  before  the  oonrutia,  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  inevitable  condemnation  opened  his  veins,  and  at  the 
altar  of  the  Supreme  Jupiter  whose  priest  he  was,  after 
laying  aside  the  priestly  headband  as  the  religious  duty  of 
the  dying  Flamen  required,  breathed  his  last;  and  stiU 

more  the  death  of  Quintus  Catulus  (consul  ic 

652),  once  in  better  days  the  associate  of  the 
most  glorious  victory  and  triumph  of  that  same  Marius 
who  now  had  no  other  answer  for  the  suppliant  relatives  of 
his  aged  colleague  than  the  monosyllabic  order,  **  he  must 
die." 

The  originator  of  all  these  outrages  was  Gains  Marius. 

He  designated  the  victims  and  thd  executioners 
iAjBof  -•K>nly   in  exceptional   cases,  as   in   those  of 

Merula  and  Catulus,  was  any  form  of  law  ob- 
served ;  not  unfrequently  a  glance  or  the  silence  with  which 
he  received  those  who  saluted  him  formed  the  sentence  of 
death,  which  was  always  executed  at  once.  His  revenge 
was  not  satisfied  even  with  the  death  of  his  victim ;  lie  foiv 
bade  the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies ;  he  gave  orders — antici- 
pated, it  is  true,  in  this  respect  by  Sulla — that  the  heads  of 
the  senators  slain  should  be  fixed  to  the  rostra  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  he  ordered  particular  corpses  to  be  dragged  through 
the  Forum,,  and  that  of  Gains  Caesar  to  be  stabbed  afreeh 
at  the  tomb  of  Quintus  Varius,  whom  Caesar  probably  had 
once  impeached  (p.  299) ;  he  publicly  embraced  the  man 
who  delivered  to  him  as  he  sat  at  table  the  head  of  An- 
tonius,  whom  he  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
seeking  out  in  his  hiding-place,  and  slaying  with  his  own 
iuuid.    His  legions  of  slaves,  and  in  particular  a  division 
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of  Ardyaeans  (p.  214),  chieflj  served  as  bis  executioners^ 
and  did  not  n^lect,  amidst  these  Saturnalia  of  their  new 
freedom,  to  plunder  the  houses  of  their  former  masters  and 
to  dishonour  and  murder  all  whom  they  met  with  there. 
His  own  associates  were  in  despur  at  this  insane  furj ; 
Sertorius  adjured  the  consul  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  any  price, 
and  even  Cinna  was  alarmed.  But  in  times  such  as  these 
were,  madness  itself  becomes  a  power ;  man  hurls  himsdf 
into  the  abyss,  to  save  himself  from  giddiness.  It  was  not 
easy  to  restrain  the  fiirious  old  man  and  his  band,  and  least 
of  all  had  CSnna  the  courage  to  do  so ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
chose  Marios  as  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  for  the  next 
year.  The  reign  of  terror  alarmed  the  more  moderate  of 
the  victors  not  much  less  than  the  defeated  party  ;  the  capi« 
talists  alone  were  not  displeased  to  see  that  another  luuid 
lent  itself  to  the  work  of  thoroughly  humbling  for  once  the 
haughty  oligarchs,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  confiscations  and  auctions,  the  best  part  of 
the  spoil  came  to  themselves — in  these  times  of  terror  they 
acquired  from  the  people  the  surname  of  the  **  hoarders.^' 

Fate  had  thus  granted  to  the  author  of  this  reign  of 
terror,  the  old  Gains  Marius,  his  two  chief  wishes.  He 
had  taken  vengeance  on  the  whole  pack  of  nobles  that  had 
embittered  his  victories  and  envenomed  his  defeats ;  he  had 
been  enabled  to  retaliate  for  every  sarcasm  by  a  stroke  of 
the  dagger.  Moreover,  he  entered  on  the  new  year  once 
more  as  consul ;  the  vision  of  a  seventh  consulate,  whi<^ 
the  oracle  had  promised  him,  and  which  he  had  sought  for 
thirteen  years  to  grasp,  had  now  been  realised.  The  gods 
had  granted  to  him  what  he  wished ;  but  now  too,  as  in  the 
old  legendary  period,  they  practised  the  fatal  irony  of  de> 
•troying  man  by  accomplishing  his  wishes.  In  his  early 
eonsulates  the  pride,  in  his  sixth  the  laughing-stock,  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  was  now  in  his  seventh  loaded  with  the 
execration  of  all  parties,  with  the  hatred  of  the  whole  na- 
tion; he,  the  originally  upright,  able,  gallant  man,  was 
branded  as  the  crack-brained  chief  of  a  reckless  band  of 
robbers.    He  himself  seemed  to  feel  it.    His  days  wen 
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passed  as  in  deliriuiiiy  and  by  night  his  couch  denied  him 
rest,  so  that  he  grasped  the  wine-eup  in  order  merelj  to 
drown  thought.  A  burning  fever  seized  him ;  after  being 
stretched  for  seven  dajs  on  a  side  bed,  in  the  wild  fancies 
of  which  he  was  fighting  on  the  fields  of  Asia  Minor  the 
battles  whose  laurels  were  destined  for  SuUa,  he  expired  oo 

the  13th  Jan.  666.    He  died,  more  than  seventy 
BmA  of        years  old,  in  full  possession  of  what  he  called 
™*  power  and  honour,  and  in  his  bed;  but  Nemesis 

assumes  various  shapes,  arid  does  not  always  expiate  blood 
with  blood.  Was  there  no  sort  of  retaliation  in  the  fiict, 
that  Rome  and  Italy  now  breathed  more  freely  on  the  new<i 
of  the  death  of  the  famous  saviour  of  the  people  than  at 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  on  the  Randine  plain  1 

Even  after  his  death  individual  incidents  no  doubt 
occurred,  whi<di  recalled  that  time  of  terror ;  Gaius  Fim« 
bria,  for  instancci  who  more  than  any  other  during  the 
Marian  butcheries  had  dipped  his  hand  in  blood,  made  an 
attempt  at  the  very  funeral  of  Marius  to  kill  the  universally 

revered  poniifex   maximus   Quintus    Scaerola 

(consul  in  659)  who  had  been  spared  even  by 
Marius,  and  then,  when  the  ponH/ex  recovered  from  the 
wound  he  had  received^  indicted  him  criminally  on  account 
of  the  offence^  as  Fimbria  jestingly  expressed  it,  of  having 
not  been  willing  to  let  himself  be  murdered.  But  the 
orgies  of  murder  at  any  rate  were  over.  Sertorius  called 
t<^ether  the  Marian  bandits,  under  pretext  of  giving  thera 
their  pay^  surrounded  them  with  his  trusty  Celtic  troops, 
and  caused  them  to  be  cut  down  en  mane  to  the  number^ 
according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  of  4,000. 

Along  with  the  reign  of  terror  came  the  iyrannie. 

GraiA  not  only  stood  at  the  head  of  the  state  ibr 
•idmia.  four  years  in  succession  (667-^70)  as  consul, 
^"^  but  he  regularly  nominated  himself  and  his  col- 

leagues without  consulting  the  people ;  it  seemed  as  if  these 
democrats  set  aside  the  sovereign  popular  assembly  with 
intentional  contempt.     No  other  chief  of  the  popular  party 
belbre  or  afterwards,  possessed  so  perfectly  absolute  a  powei 
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in  Italy  aiid  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  for  so  long 
a  time  almost  undisturbed,  as  Cinna ;  but  no  one  can  be 
named,  whose  government  was  so  utterly  worthless  and 
aimless.  The  law  proposed  by  Sulpicius  and  thereafter  by 
Cinna  himself,  which  promised  to  the  new  burgesses  and  th« 
freedmen  equality  of  sufirage  with  the  old  bui^esses,  was 
naturally  revived ;  and  it  was  formally  confirmed  by  a  de- 
^  cree  of  the  senate  as  valid  in  law  (670).     Cen 

sors  were  nominated  (668)  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  all  the  Italians,  in  accordance  with 
it,  into  the  thirty-five  tribes — ^by  a  singular  conjuncture,  in 
consequence  of  a  want  of  qualified  candidates  for  the  cen- 
sorship the  same  Philippus,  who  when  consul 
in  663  had  been  the  principal  occasion  of  the 
miscarriage  of  Drusus'  plan  for  bestowing  the  franchise  on 
the  Italians  (p.  271),  was  now  selected  as  censor  to  inscribe 
them   in  the  burgess-rolls.     The  reactionary  institutions 
established  by  Sulla  in  666  were  of  course  over- 
thrown.   Some  steps  were  taken  to  please  the 
proletariate — for  instance,  the  restrictions  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  grain  introduced  some  years  ago  (p.  287),  were 
probably  now  once  more  removed ;  the  design  of  Gaius 
Gracchus  to  found  a  colony  at  Capua  was  in  reality  carried 
out  in  the  spring  of  671  on  the  proposal  of  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus; 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  the  younger  introduced  a  law  as 
to  debt,  which  reduced  every  private  daim  to  the  fourth 
part  of  its  nominal  amount  and  cancelled  three-fourths  in 
favour  of  the  debtors.     But  these  measures,  the  only  posi- 
tive ones  during  the  whole  Cinnan  government,  were  with* 
out  exception  the  dictates  of  the  moment ;  they  were  based 
•»ai;d  this  is  perhaps  the  most  shocking  feature  in  this 
whole  catastrophe — not  on  a  plan  possibly  erroneous,  but 
on  no  political  plan  at  all.     The  populace  were  caressed,  ^ 
and  at  the  same  time  offended  in  a  very  unnecessary  way 
by  a  meaningless  disregard  of  the  constitutional  rules  o^ 
election.    The  capitalist  party  might  have  furnished  some 
rapport^  but  it  was  injured  in  the  most  sensitive  point  by 
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the  law  as  to  debt.  The  true  inainBtaj  of  the  government 
was — wholly  without  any  oo-operation  on  its  part — the  new 
burgesses ;  their  assistance  was  acquiesced  in,  but  nothing 
was  done  to  regulate  the  strange  position  of  the  SamuiteS| 
wh^  were  now  nominally  Roman  citizens,  but  evidently 
r^arded  their  country's  independence  as  practically  the 
real  object  and  prize  of  the  struggle  and  remained  in  arms 
to  defend  it  against  all  and  sundry.  Illustrious  senators 
were  struck  down  like  mad  dogs ;  but  not  the  smallest  step 
was  taken  to  reorganize  the  senate  in  the  interest  of  the 
government,  or  even  permanently  to  terrify  it ;  so  that  the 
government  was  by  no  means  sure  of  its  aid«  Gaius  Grao- 
chus  had  not  understood  the  fall  of  the  oligarchy  as  imply* 
ing  that  the  new  master  might  conduct  himself  on  his  sel^ 
created  throne,  as  legitimate  cipher-kings  think  proper  to 
do.  But  this  Cinna  had  been  elevated  to  power  not  by 
his  will,  but  by  pure  accident;  was  there  any  wonder 
that  he  remained  where  the  storm-wave  of  revolution  had 
washed  him  up,  till  a  second  wave  came  to  sweep  him  away 
again? 

The  same  union  of  the  mightiest  plenitude  of  powex 
cinna  and  ^^^  ^^^  most  Utter  impotence  and  incapacity  in 
^''^  those  who  held  it,  was  apparent  in  the  waifare 

waged  by  the  revolutionary  government  against  the  oli- 
garchy— ^a  warfare  on  which  its  existence  primarily  de- 
itaiy  and  pended.  In  Italy  it  ruled  with  absolute  sway. 
^  pror-  Of  the  old  burgesses  a  very  large  portion  were 
ftiToiiroftha  on  principle  favourable  to  democratic  views; 
gownimon      ^^^  ^^^  ^^.jj  ^^,^^^1^^^,  j^^^g^  ^f  quiet  people,  while 

disapproving  the  Marian  horrors,  saw  in  an  oligarchic  resto>> 

ration  simply  the  commencement  of  a  second  reign  of  terror 

by  the  opposite  party.    The  impression  of  the 

outrages  of  667  on  the  nation  at  large  had  been 

comparatively  slight,  as  they  had  chiefly  affected  the  mert 

aristocracy  of  the  capital ;  and  it  was  moreover  somewhat 

effaced  by  the  throe  years  of  tolerably  peaceful  government 

that  ensued.    Lastly  the  whole  mass  of  the  new  burgesses 

^—three-fifths  perhaps  of  the  Italians — ^were  decidedly,  if  ncfi 

Vol.  III.- 17* 
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favourable  to  the  present  government,  yet  opposed  to  Uh 
oligarchy. 

Like  Italy,  most  of  the  provinces  adhered  to  the  oli« 
garchy— Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  two  Gauls^  the  two  Spains. 
In  Africa  Quintus  Metellus,  who  had  fortunately  escaped 
the  murderers,  made  an  attempt  to  hold  that  province  for 
the  Opti  mates ;  Marcus  Crassus,  the  youngest  son  <^  ths 
Puhlius  Crassus  who  had  perished  in  the  Marian  massacre 
went  to  him  from  Spain,  and  reinforced  him  by  a  band 
which  he  had  collected  tixere.  But  on  thdr  quarrelling  with 
each  other  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  Gains  Fablus 
Hadrianus,  the  governor  appointed  by  the  revolutionary 
government.  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of  Mithradates ;  con- 
sequently the  province  of  Macedonia,  so  far  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Sulla,  remained  the  only  asylum  of  the  exiled  oli* 
garchy.  Sulla's  wife  and  children  who  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  death,  and  not  a  few  senators  who  had  made  thdr 
escape,  sought  refuge  there,  so  that  a  sort  of  senate  was 
soon  formed  at  his  head  quarters. 

The  government  did  not  fail  to  issue  decrees  against  the 
oligarchical  proconsul.  Sulla  was  deprived  by 
•gainst  the  comitia  of  his  command  and  of  his  other 

^°^^  honours  and  dignities  and  outlawed,  as  was  also 

the  case  with  Metellus,  Appius  Claudius,  and  other  refugees 
of  note ;  his  house  in  Rome  was  razed,  his  country  estates 
were  laid  waste.  But  such  proceedings  did  not  settle  the 
matter.  Had  Gains  Marius  lived  longer,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  marched  in  person  against  Sulla  to  those  fields 
whither  l^e  fevered  visions  of  his  deatl^bed  drew  him  ;  the 
measures  which  the  government  took  after  his  death  have 
heen  stated  already.    Lucius  Valerius  Flaocus  the  younger,* 

*  Lucius  Yaleriufl  Flaocus,  whom  the  Fasti  name  asoonsnl  in  668, 
was  not  the  oonsul  of  654,  but  a  younger  man  of  the  same 
name,  perhaps  son  of  the  preceding.    For,  first,  the  biw 

which  prohibited  reelection  to  the  consulship  remained  legally  in  (nU  forci 
from  «.  608  (p.  OS)  to  678,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  what 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Scipio  Aemilianus  and  Mariija  was 

dune  also  for  Flaocus.    Secondly,  there  is  no  menticn  anywhere,  wIms 
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mho  after  Marias'  dealh  was  iiiTested  with  tbe  oonsidsbij^ 
and  the  oammand  in  the  East  (668),  was  neither 
soldier  nor  offioer ;  Galus  Fimbria  who  acoom- 
panied  hioi  was  not  without  ability,  but  insubordinate ;  the 
army  assigned  to  them  was  even  in  numbers  three  times 
weaker  than  the  army  of  Sulla.  Tidings  successiyely 
arrived;  that  Flaccus,  in  order  not  to  be  crushed  by  Sulla^ 
1^  had  marched  past  him  onward  to  Asia  (668) ; 

that  Fimbria  had  set  him  aside  and  installed 
himself  in  his  room  (beg.  of  669) ;  that  Sulla  had 
concluded  peace  with  Mithradates  (669-*670). 
Hitherto  Sulla  had  been  silent  so  lar  as  the  authorities 
ruling  in  the  capital  were  concerned.  Now  a  letter  from 
him  reached  the  senate,  in  which  he  reported  the  terminer 
tion  of  the  war  and  announced  his  return  to  Italy ;  he  stated 
that  he  would  respect  the  rights  confen'ed  on  the  new  bur- 
gesses, and  that,  while  measures  of  punishment  were  inevi- 
table, they  would  light  not  on  the  masses,  but  on  the 
authors  of  the  mischief  This  announcement  frightened 
Cinna  out  of  his  inaction :  while  he  had  hitherto  taken  no 
step  against  Sulla  except  the  placing  some  men  under  arms 
and  collecting  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  Adriatic,  he  now 
resolved  to  cross  in  all  haste  to  Greece. 

On  the  other  hand  Sulla's  letter,  which  in  the  eircum- 
Atfcoapta        stances  might  be  called  extremely  moderate, 

cither  Fkiccns  is  named,  of  a  double  oonsalahip,  not  even  where  it  was 
aeoessary  as  in  Cic.  pro  Place,  82,  *l*l.    Thirdly,  the  Lucius  Valerina 

Flaccus  who  was  active  in  Rome  in  669  as  princ€pt  se%aiu$ 
13I  and  consequently  of  consular  rank  (Liv.  83),  cannow  have 

been  the  consul  of  668,  for  the  latter  had  already  vt  that 
time  departed  for  Asia  and  was  probably  already  dead.  The  ^nsuf 
loa  97.         ^^  ^^«  censor  in  657,  is  the  person  whom  Cicero  {ad  AU, 

▼iii.  8,  6)  mentions  among  the  consulars  present  in  Boms 
*'*   ^  in  667 ;  he  was  in  669  beyond  doubt  the  oldest  of  the  oM 

eensors  lifiog  and  thus  fitted  to  be  princepi  tenafus  ;  he  was  also  tht 

inierrex  and  the  magUter  ^guitum  of  672.  On  the  other 
^'  hand,  the  consul  of  668,  who  perished  in  Kicomedia  (p^ 

870),  was  tbe  father  of  the  Lucius  Fhioous  defeudetl  I9 
OLomo  {pro  FUux  25,  ei ,  oomp.  28,  56.  82,  77). 
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•t  ft  oom-  awakened  in  the  middle-party  hopes  of  a  peace' 
promiM.  ^^j  adjustment.  The  majority  of  the  senate 
resolved,  on  th)B  proposal  of  the  elder  Flaccus,  to  set  ou 
foot  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  and  with  that  view  to 
summon  Sulla  to  oome  under  the  guarantee  of  a  safe-oon* 
duct  to  Italy,  and  to  suggest  to  the  consuls  Cinna  and  Garbo 
that  they  should  suspend  their  preparations  till  the  arrival 
of  Sulla's  answer.  Sulla  did  not  absolutely  reject  the  pro* 
posals.  Of  course  he  did  not  come  in  person,  but  he  sent 
a  message  that  he  asked  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the 
banished  to  their  former  status  and  the  judicial  punishment 
of  the  crimes  that  had  been  perpetrated,  and  moreover  that 
he  did  not  desire  security  to  be  provided  for  himself,  but 
proposed  to  bring  it  to  those  who  were  at  home.  His  en- 
voys found  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  essentially  altered. 
Cinna  had,  without  concerning  himself  further  about  that 
decree  of  the  senate,  immediately  after  the  termination  of 
its  sitting  proceeded  to  the  army  and  urged  its  embarkation. 
The  summons  to  trust  themselves  to  the  sea  at  that  un« 
favourable  season  of  the  year  provoked  among  the  already 
dissatisfied  troops  in  the  head-quarters  at  Ancona  a  mutiny, 
to  which  Cinna  fell  a  victim  (beg.  of  670); 
Death  of  whereupon  his  colleague  Carbo  found  himself 
Ci^and  compelled  to  bring  back  the  divisions  that  had 
gen^sano^  already  crossed  and,  abandoning  the  idea  of 
gg^*  taking  up  the  war  in  Greece,  to  enter  into  win- 

ter^uarters  at  Ariminum.  But  Sulla's  offers 
met  no  better  reception  on  that  account ;  the  senate  rejected 
his  proposals  without  even  allowing  the  envoys  to  enter 
Rome,  and  enjoined  him  summarily  to  lay  down  arms.  It 
was  not  the  coterie  of  the  Marians  which  primarily  brought 
about  this  resolute  attitude.  That  Action  was  obliged  to 
abandon  its  hitherto  usurped  occupation  of  the  supreme 
magistracy  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  of  moment,  and 
again  to  institute  consular  elections  for  the  de- 
cisive year  671.  The  suf&ages  on  this  oocasiot 
were  united  not  in  &your  of  the  former  consul  Carbo  or  of 
any  of  the  able  officers  of  the  hitherto  ruling  clique,  tudr 
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M  Quintus  Sertorius  or  Gaius  Marius  the  youuger,  but  is 
favour  of  liucius  Scipio  and  Gaius  Norbauus,  two  incapa^ 
bles,  neither  of  whom  knew  how  to  fight  and  Scipio  not 
even  how  to  speak  ;  the  former  of  these  recommended  hint* 
self  to  the  multitude  only  as  the  great-grandson  of  the  coiii 
queror  of  Antiochus,  and  the  latter  as  a  political  opponent 
cf  the  oligarchy  (p.  26d)>  The  Marians  were  not  so  much 
abhorred  for  their  misdeeds  as  despised  for  their  incapacity ; 
but  if  the  nation  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  these,  the 
great  majority  of  it  would  have  still  less  to  do  with  Sulla 
and  an  oligardiical  restoration.  Earnest  measures  of  self- 
defence  were  contemplated.  While  Sulla  crossed  to  Asia 
and  induced  such  defection  in  the  army  of  Fimbria  that  its 
leader  fell  by  his  own  hand,  the  government  in  Italy  em- 
ployed the  further  interval  of  a  year  granted  to  it  by  these 
steps  of  Sulla  in  energetic  preparations ;  it  is  said  that  at 
Sulla's  landing  100,000  men,  and  afterwards  even  double 
that  number  of  troops,  were  arrayed  in  arms  against  him. 

Against  this  Italian  force  Sulla  had  nothing  to  place  in 

the  scale  except  his  five  legions,  which,  even 

poettioii  of      including  some  contingents  levied  in  Macedonia 

^  and  the  Peloponnesus,  probably  amounted  to 

scarce  40,000  men.  It  is  true  that  this  army  had  been, 
during  its  seven  years'  conflicts  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia, 
weaned  from  politics,  and  adhered  to  its  general — who  par- 
doned everything  in  his  soldiers,  debauchery,  bestiality, 
even  mutiny  against  their  officers,  required  nothing  but 
valour  and  fidelity  towards  their  general,  and  set  before 
them  the  prospect  of  the  most  extravagant  rewards  in  the 
event  of  victory— with  all  that  soldierly  enthusiasm,  which 
is  the  more  powerful  that  the  noblest  and  the  meanest  pas- 
sions often  combine  to  produce  it  in  the  same  breast.  The 
soldiers  of  Sulla  voluntarily  according  to  the  Roman  custom 
swore  mutual  oaths  that  they  would  stand  firmly  by  each 
other,  and  each  voluntarily  brought  to  the  g^ieral  his  sav- 
ings as  a  contribution  to  the  costs  of  the  war.  But  con« 
siderable  as  wta  the  weight  of  this  solid  and  select  body  of 
troops  in  comparison  with  the  masses  of  the  eneiuy,  Sullt 
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iaw  vei  J  well  that  Italy  could  not  be  rabdtt«^  with  fivi 
if^lons  if  it  remained  united  in  resolate  resistance.  To 
settle  aeoounta  with  the  popular  party  and  their  ineapabk 
autocrats  wovid  not  have  been  difficult;  but  he  saw  o^KMod 
to  him  and  united  with  tJiat  party  the  whole  mass  of  those 
who  desired  no  ol^archic  restoration  with  its  terrors,  and 
«bove  all  the  whole  body  of  new  burgesses — ^both  those 
who  had  berai  prevented  by  the  Julian  law  from  taking  part 
in  the  insurrection,  and  those  whose  revolt  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  brought  Rome  to  the  brmk  of  ruin* 

Sulla  fiiliy  surveyed  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  was  far 
His  modem-  T^niovcd  from  the  blind  exasperation  and  the 
^^^  obstinate  rigour  which  characterized  the  majority 

of  his  party.  While  the  edifice  of  the  state  was  in  flames, 
while  his  friends  were  being  murdered,  hi»  houses  destroyed, 
his  family  driven  into  exile,  he  had  remained  undisturbed 
at  his  pobt  till  the  public  foe  was  conquered  and  the  Soman 
frontier  was  secured.  He  now  treated  Italian  af&irs  in  the 
siame  spirit  of  patriotic  and  judicious  moderation,  and  did 
\vhutever  he  could  to  pacify  the  moderate  party  and  the 
new  burgesses,  and  to  prevent  the  civil  war  from  assuming 
the  &r  more  dangerous  form  of  a  fresh  war  between  the 
old  Romans  and  the  Italian  allies.  The  first  letter  which 
Sulla  addressed  to  the  senate  had  asked  nothing  but  what 
was  right  and  just,  and  had  expressly  disclaimed  a  reign  of 
terror.  In  harmony  with  its  terms,  he  now  presented  the 
prospect  of  unconditional  pardon  to  all  those  who  should 
even  now  break  off  from  the  revolutionary  govemment{ 
and  cauied  his  soldiers  man  by  man  to  swear  that  they 
would  meet  the  Italians  thoroughly  as  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens.  The  most  binding  declarations  seeired  to  the  new 
burgesses  the  political  rights  which  they  had  acquired  ;  so 
that  Carbo,  for  that  reason,  wished  hostages  to  be  furnished 
to  him  by  every  dvic  community  in  Italy,  but  the  proposal 
broke  down  under  general  indignation  and  under  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  senate.  Tlie  chief  difficulty  in  the  position  of 
Sulla  really  consisted  in  the  feet,  that  in  consequence  of  thi 
feithlessness  and  perfidy  which  prevailed  the  new  burgesses 
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httd  every  reason,  if  not  to  suspeet  his  personal  designs,  te 

doubt  at  any  rate  whether  he  would  be  able  to  induce  the 

majority  of  the  senate  to  keep  their  word  after  the  yictory« 

In  the  spring  of  671  Sulla  landed  with  his  legions  in  the 

port  of  Brundisium.  The  senate,  on  reoeiving 
Bulla  'jjxdM  the  news,  declared  the  commonwealth  in  danger, 
^'  and  committed  to  the  consuls  unlimited  powers ; 
but  these  incapable  leaders  had  not  been  on  their  guard,  and 
were  surprised  by  a  landing  which  had  nevertheless  been 
foreseen  for  years.  The  army  was  still  at  Ariminum,  the 
ports  were  not  garrisoned,  and — ^what  is  almost  incredible 
«-there  was  not  a  man  under  arms  at  all  along  the  whole 
south-eastern  coast.  The  consequences  were  soon  apparent, 
and  k  win-  Brundisium  itself,  a  considerable  community  of 
^^gd^  new  burgesses,  at  once  (^ned  its  gates  without 
onddMort-      resistance  to  the  oligarchic  general,  and  all  Mes- 

sapia  and  Apulia  followed  its  example.  The 
army  marched  through  these  regions  as  through  a  friendly 
country,  and  mindful  of  its  oath  uniformly  maintained  the 
strictest  discipline.  From  all  sides  the  scattered  remnant 
of  the  Optimate  party  flocked  to  the  camp  of  Sulla.  Quin- 
tus  Metellus  came  from  the  mountain  ravines  of  Liguria, 
whither  he  had  made  his  escape  from  Africa,  and  resumed, 
as  colleague  of  Sulla,  the  proconsular  command  committed 

to  him  in  667  (p.  92S)y  and  withdrawn  from 

him  by  the  revolution.  Marcus  Crassus  in  like 
manner  appeared  from  Africa  with  a  small  band  of  armed 
men.  Most  of  the  Optimates,  indeed,  came  as  emigrants 
of  quality  with  great  pretensions  and  small  desire  for  fight> 
ing,  so  that  they  had  to  listen  to  bitter  language  from  Sulla 
himself  regarding  the  noble  lords  who  wished  to  have  them- 
selves preserved  for  the  good  of  the  state  and  could  not 
even  be  brought  to  arm  their  slaves.  It  was  of  more  im- 
portance, that  deserters  already  made  their  appearance  from 
the  democratic  camp— -for  instance,  the  refined  and  respected 
Lucius  PhUippus,  who  was,  along  with  one  or  two  notori- 
ously incapable  persons,  the  only  consular  that  had  come  tA 
terms  wiUi  the  revolutionary  government  and  aeoepled 
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offices  under  it.  He  met  with  the  most  gracious  r«ceptioB 
from  Sulla,  and  obtained  the  honourable  and  easy  charge  of 
occupying  for  him  the  provinoe  of  Sardinia.  Quintut 
Lucretius  Ofella  and  other  serviceable  officers  were  likewisa 
received  and  at  once  employed ;  even  Piiblius  Cethegus,  ons 
of  the  senators  banished  after  the  Sulpician  hneute  by  Sulla^ 
dbtained  pardon  and  a  position  in  the  army. 

Still  more  important  than  these  individual  accessions 

«    .^  ^^  ^^®  EP'^^  ^^  ^®  district  of  Picenumy  which 

was  substantially  due  to  the  son  of  Strabo,  the 
young  Gnaeus  Pompeius.  The  latter,  like  his  father  origi 
nally  no  adherent  of  the  oligarchy,  had  acknowledged  the 
revolutionary  government  and  even  taken  service  in  Cinna's 
army ;  but  in  his  case  the  fact  was  not  forgotten,  that  his 
fether  had  borne  arms  against  the  revolution;  he  found 
himself  assailed  in  various  forms  and  even  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  his  very  considerable  wealth  by  an  indictment 
charging  him  to  give  up  the  booty  which  was,  or  was  alleged 
to  have  been,  embezzled  by  his  father  after  the  capture  of 
Asculum.  The  protection  of  the  consul  Garbo,  who  was 
personally  attached  to  him,  still  more  than  the  eloquence 
of  the  consular  Lucius  Philippus  and  of  the  young  Lucius 
Hortensius,  averted  from  him  financial  ruin;  but  he  re^ 
mained  uneasy.  On  the  news  of  Sulla's  landing  he  went  to 
Picenum,  where  he  had  extensive  possessions  and  the  best 
municipal  connections  derived  from  his  fiither  and  the  Social 
War,  and  set  up  the  standard  of  the  Optimate  party  in 
Auximum  (Osimo).  The  district,  which  was  mostly  in* 
habited  by  old  burgesses,  joined  him ;  the  young  men, 
many  of  whom  had  served  with  him  under  his  father,  readily 
ranged  themselves  under  the  courageous  leader  who,  not  yet 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  as  much  soldier  as  general, 
sprang  to  the  front  of  his  cavalry  in  combat,  and  vigorously 
assailed  the  enemy  along  with  them.  The  corps  of  Pioenian 
volunteers  soon  grew  to  three  legions;  divisions  under 
Cloelius,  Gains  Albius  Carrinas.   Lucius  Junius  Brutus* 

*  We  van  only  sappoM  thi*  to  be  the  BrntaiB  referred  to^  siiuM 
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Damasippus,  were  despatched  from  tlie  capital  to  put 
down  the  Picenian  insurrection,  but  the  extemporized  gene^ 
ral^  dexterously  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  tha< 
arose  among  them,  had  the  skill  to  evade  them  or  to  beat 
them  in  detail  and  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  main  armj^ 
of  Sulla,  apparently  in  Apulia.  Sulla  saluted  him  as  imp^ 
ratOTy  that  is,  as  an  officer  commanding  in  his  own  name  and 
holding  not  a  subordinate  but  a  parallel  position,  and  dis- 
tinguished the  youth  by  marks  of  honour  such  as  he  showed 
to  none  of  his  noble  clients — probably  not  without  the  col- 
lateral design  of  thereby  administering  an  indirect  rebuke 
to  the  want  of  enei^etic  character  among  his  own  partisans. 
Reinforced  thus  considerably  both  in  a  moral  and  mate- 
^g^jj^  .^  rial  point  of  view,  Sulla  and  Metellus  marched 
cninpania       from  ApuHa  throuffh  the  still  insurgent  Samnite 

opposed  by  •*■  °  ^ 

Korbaniui  districts  towards  Campania.  The  main  force  of 
the  enemy  also  proceeded  thither,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  matter  must  there  be  brought  to  a  decisive  issue. 
The  army  of  the  consul  Gains  Norbanus  was  already  at 
Capua,  where  the  new  colony  had  just  established  itself  with 
all  democratic  pomp  ^  the  second  consular  army  was  like* 
wise  advancing  along  the  Appian  road.  But,  before  it 
arrived,  Sulla  was  in  front  of  Norbanus.  A  last 
a^^^Sy^  attempt  at  mediation,  which  Sulla  made,  led  only 
bimufar  ^  ^^®  arrest  of  his  envoys.  With  fresh  indig- 
TifSS!  nation  his  veteran  troops  threw  themselves  on 

the  enemy ;  their  vehement  charge  down  from 
Mount  Ti&ta  at  the  first  onset  broke  the  enemy  drawn  up 
in  the  plain ;  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  Norbanus  threw 
himself  into  the  revolutionary  colony  of  Capua  and  the  new- 
burgess  town  of  Neapolis,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  block- 
aded there.  Sulla's  troops,  hitherto  not  without  apprehex^ 
eion  as  they  compared  their  weak  numbers  with  those  of 
the  enemy,  had  by  this  victory  gained  a  full  conviction  of 
their  military  superiority ;  instead  of  pausing  himself  to 

Marcus  Brutus  the  father  of  the  so-called  Liberator  mi 
tribune  of  the  people  in  671,  and  therefore  ooulvl  not  com< 
flumd  in  the  field. 
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besiege  the  remains  of  the  defeated  anny^  Sulla  left  Um 
towns  where  they  look  shelter  to  be  invested,  and  advanced 
along  the  Appian  highway  against  Teanum,  where 
or  8ofpii/<  Scipio  was  posted.  To  him  f^lso,  before  be^io* 
*™^'  ning  battle,  he  made  fresh  proposals  for  peace ; 

i^parcully  in  good  eaniestb  Scipio,  weak  as  he  was,  entered 
into  them  ;  an  armistice  was  concluded ;  between  Gales  and 
Teanum  the  two  generals,  both  members  of  the  same  noble 
fiens^  both  men  of  culture  and  refinem^t  and  for  many 
years  colleagues  in  the  senate,  met  in  personal  conference, 
tkey  entered  upon  the  several  questions ;  they  made  such 
progress,  that  Scipio  deepatdied  a  messenger  to  Capua  to 
procure  the  opinion  of  his  colleague.  Meanwhile  the  sol- 
diers of  the  two  camps  mingled ;  the  SuUans^  copiously 
furnished  with  money  by  their  general,  had  no  great  diffi* 
culty  in  persuading  the  recruits — ^not  too  eager  for  warfare 
—over  their  cups  that  it  was  better  to  have  them  as  com* 
rades  than  as  foes ;  in  vain  Sertorius  warned  the  g^aieral  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  dangerous  intercourse.  The  agreement, 
which  had  seemed  so  near,  was  not  effected  ;  it  was  Scipio* 
who  denounced  the  armistice.  But  Sulla  maintained  that 
it  was  too  late  and  that  the  agreement  had  been  already 
concluded ;  whereupon  Scipio's  soldiers,  under  the  pretext 
that  their  general  had  wrongfully  denounced  the  armistice, 
passed  over  en  masse  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  scene 
dosed  with  an  universal  embracing,  at  which  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  revolutionary  army  had  to  look  on.  Sulla 
gave  orders  that  the  ccmsul  should  be  summoned  to  resign 
his  ofiioe,  whidi  he  did,  and  should  along  with  his  staff  be 
escorted  by  his  cavalry  to  whatever  point  they  desired ; 
but  Scipio  was  hardly  set  at  liberty  when  he  resumed  the 
insignia  of  his  dignity  and  began  afresh  to  collect  troops, 
without  however  executing  anything  further  of  moment 
Sulla  and  Metellus  took  up  winter  quarters  in  Campania 
and,  after  the  failure  of  a  second  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
wiiii  Norbanusy  maintained  the  blockade  of  Oapua  during 
the  winter. 

The  results  of  the  first  campaign  in  favour  of  Sull» 
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were  the  submission  of  Apulia,  F^cenuni)  and 
SSTcm  Campania,  the  dissolution  of  the  one,  and  the 
boUiaidM.  vanquishing  and  blockading  of  tie  other,  oon- 
flular  annj.  The  Italian  ocmmunities,  compelled  severallj 
to  choose  between  their  two  oppressors,  already  entered  in 
many  instances  into  negotiations  with  him,  and  caused  the 
political  rights  which  had  been  won  from  the  opposition* 
party  to  be  guaranteed  to  them  by  formal  separate  treatiM 
on  the  part  of  the  general  of  the  oligarchy.  Sulla  cherished 
the  distinct  expectation,  and  intentionally  made  boast  of  it, 
that  he  would  overthrow  the  revolutionary  government  in 
the  next  campaign  and  again  march  into  Rome. 

Bat  despair  seemed  to  ilimisfa  the  revolution  with  fVesh 
energies.  The  consulship  was  committed  to  two  of  its 
most  decided  leaders,  to  Carbo  for  the  third  time  and  to 
Gains  Marina  the  younger ;  the  clreomstanoe  that  the  latter, 
who  was  just  twenty  years  of  age,  could  not  legally  be 
invested  with  die  consulship,  was  as  little  heeded  as  any 
other  point  of  the  constitution.  Quintus  Sertorius,  who  in 
this  and  other  matters  proved  an  inconvenient  critic,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Etruria  with  a  view  to  proenre  new 
levies,  and  thrice  to  his  province  Hither  Spain.  To  re- 
plenish the  treasury,  the  senate  was  obliged  to  decree  the 
melting  down  of  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  temples 
in  the  capital ;  that  the  produce  was  considerable,  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  after  several  months'  warfare  there  was 
still  on  hand  nearly  £000,000  (14,000  pounds  of  gold  and 
6,000  pounds  of  silver).  In  the  considerable  portion  of 
Italy,  which  still  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion  adhered 
to  the  revolution,  warlike  preparations  were  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  Newly*formed  divisions  of  some  strength  came 
from  Etruria,  where  the  communities  of  new  burgesses 
were  very  numerous,  and  from  the  region  of  the  Po.  Thf 
reterans  of  Marius  in  great  numbers  ranged  themselves 
jnder  the  standards  at  the  call  of  his  son.  But  nowhere 
were  preparations  made  for  the  struggle  against  Sulla  with 
tuch  eagei*ness  as  in  the  insurgent  Samnium  and  some  dis 
triota  of  Lncania.    It  was  owing  to  anything  but  devotiot 
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towards  the  revolutionary  Boman  govemraent^  that  nume> 
rous  contingents  from  the  Oscan  districts  reinforced  their 
armies ;  but  it  was  well  understood  there  that  an  oligarchy 
restored  by  Sulla  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  de  facto  vaA» 
pendenee  of  these  lands  as  the  lax  Cinnan  government  had 
now  done ;  and  therefore  the  primitive  rivalry  between  Uia 
Sabellians  and  the  Latins  was  roused  afresh  in  the  struggle 
against  Sulla,  For  Samnium  and  Latium  this  war  was  aa 
much  a  national,  stru^le  as  the  wars  of  the  fifth  oentury^ 
they  strove  not  for  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  political 
rights,  but  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  long-suppressed 
hate  by  the  annihilation  of  their  antagonist.  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  war  in  this  region  bore  a  char- 
acter altogether  different  from  the  conflicts  elsewhere,  that 
no  compromise  was  attempted  there,  that  no  quarter  was 
given  or  taken,  and  that  the  pursuit  was  continued  to  tiie 
very  uttermost. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  672  was  begun  on  both  sides  with 
augmented  military  resources  and  increased  ani- 
mosity.     The  revolution  in  particular   threw 
away  the  scabbard :  at  the  suggestion  of  Garbo  the  Roman 
■comitla  outlawed  all  the  senators  that  should  be  found  in 
Sulla's  camp.    Sulla  was  silent ;  he  probably  thought  that 
they  were  pronouncing  sentence  beforehand  on  themselves. 
The  army  of  the  Optimates  was  divided.    The  procon- 
sul Metellus  undertook,  resting  on  the  support 
orad*  {T"       o^  ^^^  Picenian  insurrection,  to  advance  to  Upper 
J^^^      Italy,   while    Sulla    marched    from    Campania 
JgJJ^         straight  against  the  capital.    Carbo  threw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  former;  Marius  would 
encounter  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  in  Latium.    Ad- 
vancing along  the  Via  Latina,  Sulla  fell  in  with  the  enemy 
not  far  from  Signia ;  they  retired  before  him  as  far  as  the 
so-called  ^'Port  of  Sacer,"  between  Signia  and  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Marians,  the  strong  Praeneste, 
•t  BtM^     There  Marius  drew  up  his  force  for  battle.     Hit 
***'*"*'  army  was  about  40,000  strong,  and  he  was  in 

■avage  fury  and  personal  bravery  the  true  son  of  his  &ther; 
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but  his  troops  were  not  the  well-trained  bands  with  whioh 
the  latter  had  fought  his  battles,  and  still  less  could  this  in* 
experienced  young  man  bear  comparison  with  the  old  mas* 
ter  of  war.  His  troops  soon  gave  way ;  the  defection  of  a 
division  eyen  during  the  battle  accelerated  the  defeat.  More 
tban  the  half  of  the  Marians  were  dead  or  prisoners ;  the 
remnant,  unable  either  to  keep  the  field  or  to  gain  the  other 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  was  compelled  to  seek  protection  in  the 
neighbouring  fortresses;  the  capital,  which  they  had  neg* 
lected  to  proybion,  was  irrecoverably  lost,  hi 
muaaorM       consequence  of  this    Marius   gave    orders   to 

^^  Lucius  Brutus  Damasippus  the  praetor  com- 
manding there  to  evacuate  it,  but  before  doing  so  to  put  to 
death  air  the  notable  men,  hitherto  spared,  of  the  opposite 
party.  This  injunction,  by  which  the  son  even  outdid  the 
proscriptions  of  his  Either,  was  carried  mto  effect ;  Dama- 
sippus made  a  pretext  for  convoking  the  senate,  and  the 
marked  men  were  struck  down  partly  in  the  sitting  itself, 
partly  on  their  flight  from  the  senate-house.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  thorough  clearance  previously  effected,  there  were 
still  found  several  victims  of  note.  Such  were  the  late 
aedile  Publius  Antistius,  the  father-in-law  of  Gnaeus  Pom- 
peius,  and  the  late  praetor  Gaius  Carbo,  son  of  the  well- 
known  friend  and  subsequent  opponent  of  the  Gracchi  (p. 
162),  since  the  death  of  so  many  men  of  more  distinguished 
talent  the  two  best  judicial  orators  in  the  desolated  Forum ; 
the  consular  Lucius  Domitius,  and  above  all  the  venerable 
pontifex  maximus  Quintus  Scaevola,  who  had  escaped  the 
dagger  of  Fimbria  only  to  bleed  to  death  during  these  last 
ibroes  of  the  revolution  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta  entrusted  to  his  guardianship.  With  speechless  hor* 
ror  the  multitude  saw  the  corpses  of  these  last  victims  of 
the  reign  of  terror  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  thrown 
into  the  river. 

The  broken  bands  of  Marius  threw  themselves  inte 
tn^^  of  Norba  and  Praeneste,  strong  cities  of  new  bur- 
^■•"■•■**'  gesses  in  the  neighbourhood :  Marius  in  person 
with  the  treasure  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives*  entered 
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^6  lattor.  Sulla  left  an  able  oiiioer,  Qmntua  Ofella,  before 
Fraeneste  just  as  he  had  done  in  the  prerlous  year  before 
Capua,  with  instructions  not  to  expend  hi<i  strength  in  the 
siege  of  the  strong  town,  but  to  enclose  it  with  an  extended 
9cenpati3ii  ^^^^  ^^  blockade  and  starve  it  into  surrender. 
tk  Kom«.  j.j^  himself  advanced  from  different  sides  upon 
tiie  capital,  which  as  well  as  the  whole  surrounding  distriol 
he  four  d  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  occupied  without 
resistance.  He  barely  took  time  to  compose  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  an  address  and  to  make  the  most  necessary 
arrangements,  and  immediately  passed  on  to  Etruria,  that 
in  concert  with  Metellus  he  might  dislodge  his  antagonist* 
from  Northern  Italy. 

Metellus  had  meanwhile  encountered  and  defeated  Car 
xr^  1.  bo's  lieutenant  Carrinas  at  the  river  Aesis  (Esino 

Metellus  ^ 

gsa^  between  Ancona  and  Sinigaglia),  which  separated 

Kortbeni        the  district  of  Picenum  from  the  Gallic  prov* 

ince ;  when  Carbo  in  person  came  up  with  his 
superior  army,  Metellus  had  been  obliged  to  abstain  from 
any  farther  advance.  But  on  the  news  of  the  battle  at 
Sacriportus,  Carbo,  anxious  about  his  communications,  had 
retreated  to  the  Flaminian  road,  with  a  view  to  take  up  his 
headquarters  at  its  rallying  point  Ariminum,  and  from  that 
point  to  hold  the  passes  of  the  Apennines  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  valley  of  the  Po  on  the  other.  In  this  retrograde 
movement  different  divisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

enemy,  and  not  only  so,  but  Sena  Gallica  was 
^I^SSed  on  Stormed  and  Carbo's  rearguard  was  broken  in  a 
^"gyj^      brilliant    cavalry   engagement   by    Pompeius; 

nevertheless  Carbo  attained  on  the  whole  hit 
object.  The  consular  Norbanus  took  the  command  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po;  Carbo  himself  proceeded  to  Etniria 
But  the  march  of  Sulla  with  his  victorious  legions  to  Etm- 
ria  altered  the  position  of  affairs ;  soon  three  Sullan  armiei 
from  Gaul,  Umbria,  and  Rome  established  communications 
with  each  other.  Metellus  with  the  fleet  went  past  Arimh 
fium  to  Ravenna,  and  at  Faventia  cut  off  the  communica^ 
Don  between  Ariminum  and  the  valley  of  the  Po,  into  whiek 
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he  sent  forward  a  division  along  the  great  road  to  Placentii 
under  Marcus  Lucullus,  the  quaestor  of  Sulla  luid  brother 
of  his  admiral  in  the  Mithradatic  war.  The  young  Pom 
pcius  and  his  contemporary  and  rival  Crassus  penetrated 
from  Picenum  by  mountain-paths  into  Umbria  and  gained 
the  Flamiuian  road  at  Spoletmm,  where  they  defeated  Car- 
bo's  legate  Carrinas  and  shut  him  up  in  the  town  ;  he  sue* 
oeeded,  however,  in  escaping  from  it  on  a  rainy  night  and 
making  his  way,  though  not  without  loss,  to  the  army  of 
Carbo.  Sulla  himself  marched  from  Rome  into  Etruria 
with  his  army  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  advancing 
along  the  coast  defeated  the  corps  opposed  to  it  at  Satumia 
(between  the  rivers  Ombrone  and  Albegna) ;  the  second  led 
by  Sulla  in  person  fell  in  with  the  army  of  Carbo  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clanis,  and  sustained  a  successful  conflict  with 
his  Spanish  cavalry.  But  the  pitched  battle  which  was 
fought  between  Carbo  and  Sulla  in  the  region  of  Chiusi, 
although  it  ended  without  being  properly  decisive,  was  so 
fkr  at  any  rate  in  favour  of  Carbo  that  Sulla's  victorious 
advance  was  checked. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rome  also  events  appeared  to  assume 
a  more  favourable  turn  for  the  revolutionary 
about  Frae-    party,  and  the  war  seemed  as  if  it  would  again 
"****  be  drawn   chiefly   towards  this  region.      For, 

while  the  oligarchic  party  were  concentrating  all  their  en- 
ergies on  Etruria,  the  democracy  everywhere  put  forth  the 
utmost  efforts  to  break  the  blockade  of  Praeneste.  Even 
the  governor  of  Sicily  Marcus  Perpenna  set  out  for  that 
purpose;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  reached 
Praeneste.  Nor  was  the  very  considerable  corps  under 
Mareius,  detached  by  Carbo,  more  successfol ;  assailed  and 
defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  enemy  which  were  at  Spo» 
letium,  demoralized  by  disorder,  want  of  supplies,  and 
mutiny,  one  portion  went  to  Carbo,  another  to  Ariminum, 
the  rest  dispersed.  Help  in  earnest  on  the  other  hand 
oame  from  Southern  Italy.  There  the  Samnites  under 
Pontius  of  Telesia,  and  the  Lucanians  under  their  experi- 
eneed  genera!  Marcus  Lamponius,  set  out  without  its  being 
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possible  to  prevent  their  departure,  were  joined  in  Cbm- 
pania  where  Capua  still  held  out  by  a  diYision  of  the  gpv 
risen  under  Gutta,  and  thus  to  the  number,  it  was  said,  of 
*}  0,000  marched  upon  Praeneste.  Thereupon  Sulla  himself 
leaving  behind  a  corps  against  Carbo,  returned  to  Latium 
and  took  up  a  well-chosen  position  in  the  defiles  in  front  oT 
Praeneste,  where  he  intercepted  the  route  of  the  relieving 
army.*  In  vain  the  garrison  attempted  to  break  through 
the  lines  of  Ofella,  in  vain  the  relieving  army  attempted  to 
dislodge  Sulla ;  both  remained  immoveable  in  their  strong 
positions,  even  after  Damasippus,  sent  by  Carbo,  had  rein- 
forced the  relieving  army  with  two  legions. 

But  while  the  war  stood  still  in  Etruria  and  in  Latium, 
matters  came  to  a  decision  in  the  valley  of  the 
SlfsuiSui^  Po.  There  the  general  of  the  democracy,  Gaius 
xuor^'  Norbanus,  had  hitherto  maintained  the  ascend- 
ancy, had  attacked  Marcus  Luculius  the  legate 
of  Metellus  with  superior  force  and  compelled  him  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Placentia,  and  had  at  length  turned  against 
Metellus  in  person.  He  encountered  the  latter  at  Faventia, 
and  immediately  made  his  attack  late  in  the  aflemoon  with 
his  troops  fatigued  by  their  march ;  the  consequence  was  a 
complete  defeat  and  the  total  breaking  up  of  his  corps,  of 
which  only  about  1 ,000  men  returned  to  Etruria.  On  the 
news  of  this  battle  Luculius  sallied  from  Placentia,  and 
defeated  the  division  left  behind  to  oppose  him  at  Fidentia 
(between  Piacenza  and  Parma).  The  Lucanian  troops  of 
Albinovanus  deserted  in  a  body  :  their  leader  made  up  for 
his  hesitation  at  first  by  inviting  the  chief  officers  of  the 
revolutionary  army  to  banquet  with  him  and  causing  them 
to  be  put  to  death ;  in  general  every  one,  who  could  dc  so, 

*  It  is  stated,  that  SoUa  occupied  the  defile  by  which  alone  IVae> 
neste  was  accessible  (App.  1,  90) ;  and  the  sequel  showed  that  the  road 
to  Rome  was  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  relieving  army.  Bcjoad 
doubt  Sulla  posted  himself  on  the  cross  road  which  turns  off  from  ths 
Via  Latina,  along  which  the  Samnites  advanced,  at  Yalmontone  towaidi 
Palcstrlna:  in  this  case  Sulla  oommnnicated  with  the  capital  ty  lbs 
PHkenestine,  and  the  enemy  by  the  Latin  or  Labican,  road. 
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now  concluded  his  peace.  Ariminum  with  all  its  stores 
and  treasures  fell  into  the  power  of  Metellus ;  Norbanus 
embarked  for  Rhodes;  the  whole  land  between  the  Alps 
and  Apennines  acknowledged  the  government  of  the  Opti- 
mates.  The  troops  hitherto  employed  there 
capied V*  Were  enabled  to  turn  to  the  attack  of  Etruria, 
tb^SvUanft     ^^  |^^  province  where  their  antagonists  still 

kept  the  field.  When  Carbo  received  this  news  in  the 
camp  at  Qusium,  he  lost  his  resolution ;  although  he  had 
still  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  his  orders,  he 
secretly  escaped  from  his  headquarters  and  embarked  for 
Africa.  Part  of  his  abandoned  troops  followed  the  example 
which  their  general  had  set,  and  went  home ;  part  of  them 
were  destroyed  by  Pompeius :  Carrinas  gathered  together 
the  remainder  and  led  them  to  Latium  to  join  the  army  of 
Praeneste.  There  no  change  had  in  the  meanwhile  taken 
place;  and  the  final  decision  drew  nigh.  The  troops  of 
Carrinas  were  not  numerous  enough  to  shake  Sulla's  posi- 
tion ;  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  the  oligarchical  partyj 
hitherto  employed  in  Etruria,  was  approaching  under  Pom- 
peius ;  in  a  few  days  the  net  would  be  drawn  tight  around 
the  army  of  the  democrats  and  the  Samnites. 

Its  leaders  then  determined  to  desist  from  the  relief  of 
Praeneste  and  to  throw  themselves  with  all 
nitMand  their  united  strength  on  Rome,  which  was  only 
B^Sk™  a  good  day's  march  distant.  By  so  doing  they 
^^*°*^'  were,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  ruined  ;  their 

line  of  retreat,  the  Latin  road,  would  by  such  a  movement 
fiill  into  Sulla's  hands ;  and,  even  if  they  got  possession  of 
Rome,  they  would  be  infallibly  crushed  there,  enclosed  as 
they  would  be  within  a  city  by  no  means  fitted  for  defence, 
and  wedged  in  between  the  far  superior  armies  of  Mecellus 
and  Sulla.  Safety,  however,  was  no  longer  thought  of;  re- 
venge alone  dictated  this  inarch  to  Rome,  the  last  outbreak 
of  fury  in  the  passionate  revolutionists  and  especially  in  th€ 
despairing  Sabellian  nation.  Pontius  of  Telesia  was  in 
earnest,  when  he  called  out  to  his  followers  that,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  wolves  which  had  robbed  Italy  of  firee^ 

Vol.  III.— 18 
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dom,  the  forest  in  wbioh  they  harboured  must  be  deetroyed. 
Never  was  Rome  in  more  fearfiil  peril  than  on  the  let 
November,  67d,  when  Pontina,  Lamponms,  Cafi 
rinas,  Daroasippus  advanced  along  the  Lativ 
road  towards  Rome,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  from  the 
CoUine  gate.     It  was  threatened  with  a  day  like  the  20th 
July,  865  iT.o.  or  the  15ch  June,  465  a.d. — the 
days  of  the  Gdts  and  the  Vandals.    The  time 
was  gone  by  when  a  coup  d$  main  against  Bome  was  a 
Ibolish  enterprise,  and  the  assailants  could  have  no  want  of 
eonnections  in  the  capital.    The  band  of  volunteers  which 
sallied  from  the  city,  mostly  youths  <^  quality,  was  scat- 
tered like  chaff  before  the  immense  superiority  of  force. 

Buttle  at  fiM  '^^  ^^^y  ^^P^  ^  safety  rested  on  Sulla.  The 
OoiUiMRAta.  Jutter,  on  receiving  accounts  of  the  departure 
of  the  Samnite  army  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  had  like- 
wise set  out  in  all  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  capital. 
The  appearance  of  his  foremost  horsemen  under  Balbus  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  revived  the  sinldng  courage  of 
the  citizens ;  about  midday  he  appeared  in  person  with  hia 
main  force,  and  immediately  drew  up  his  ranks  for  battle 
at  the  temple  of  the  Erycine  Aphrodite  before  the  Colline 
gate  (not  fiur  from  Porta  Pia).  His  officers  adjured  him 
not  to  send  the  troops  exhausted  by  the  forced  march  at 
once  into  action ;  but  Sulla  took  into  consideration  what 
the  night  might  bring  on  Rome,  and,  late  as  it  was  in  the 
afternoon,  ordered  the  attack.  The  battle  was  obstinately 
contested  and  bloody.  The  left  wing  of  Sulla,  which  he 
led  in  person,  fell  back  as  fiur  as  the  city  wall,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  dose  the  city  gates ;  stragglers  even 
Drought  accounts  to  Ofella  that  the  battle  was  lost.  Bui 
on  the  right  wing  Marcus  Graasus  overthrew  the  enemy 
and  pursued  him  as  far  as  Antemnae ;  this  somewhat  re- 
lieved the  left  wing  also,  and  an  hour  after  sunset  it  in  turn 
began  to  gain  ground.  The  fight  continued  the  whole  night 
anil  even  on  the  following  morning ;  it  was  only  the  defeo 
Hon  of  a  division  of  8,000  men,  who  immediately  turned 
Htmt  arms  againat  their  former  comrades,  that  put  an  end 
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to  the  struggle.  Rome  was  saved.  The  army  of  the  in- 
■urgentSy  for  which  there  was  no  retreat,  was  oompletely 
extirpated.  The  prisoners  taken  in  the  batt^ 
thapriMii*  -—between  3,000  and  4,000  in  number,  inelud- 
""  ing  the  generals  Damasippus,  CarrinaS|  and  the 

severely  wounded  Pontius — were  by  Sulla's  orders  on  the 
third  day  after  the  battle  brought  to  the  Villa  Publica  in 
the  Campus  Martius  and  there  massacred  to  the  last  man, 
so  that  the  clatter  of  arms  and  the  groans  of  the  dying 
were  distinctly  heard  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bel- 
lonai  where  Sulla  was  just  holding  a  meeting  of  the  senata 
It  was  a  ghastly  execution,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  excused ; 
but  it  is  not  right  to  forget  that  those  yery  men  who  per- 
ished there  had  fiJlen  like  a  band  of  robbers  on  the  capital 
and  the  burgesses,  and,  had  they  found  time,  would  have 
destroyed  them  as  &r  as  fire  and  sword  can  destroy  a  city 
and  its  citizens. 

With  this  battle  the  war  was,  in  the  main,  at  an  end. 
BiQg^  The  garrison  of  Praeneste  surrendered,  when  it 

praeiiMte.  learned  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Rome  from 
the  heads  of  Carrinas  and  other  officers  thrown  over  the 
walls.  The  leaders,  the  consul  Gains  Marius  and  the  son 
of  Pontius,  after  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  fel 
on  each  other's  swords.  The  multitude  cherished  the  hope, 
in  which  it  was  confirmed  by  Ceth^us,  that  the  victor 
would  even  now  have  mercy  upon  them.  But  the  times 
of  mercy  were  past.  The  more  unconditionally  Sulla  had 
up  to  the  last  moment  granted  full  pardon  to  those  who 
eame  over  to  him,  the  more  inexorable  he  showed  himself 
toward  the  leaders  and  communities  that  had  held  out  to 
the  end*  Of  the  Praenestine  prisoners,  12,000  in  numberi 
most  of  the  Romans  and  individual  Praenestines  as  well 
as  the  women  and  children  were  released,  but  the  Roman 
senators,  almost  all  the  Praenestines  and  the  whole  of  the 
Bamnites,  were  disarmed  and  slaughtered ;  and  the  rich 
city  was  given  up  to  pillage.  It  was  natural  that,  after 
such  an  ooourrence,  the  cities  of  new  burgesses  which  had 
not  yet  passed  over  should  oontinue  their  resistanoe  with 
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the  utmost  obstinaoy.    In  the  Laiin  town  of 
Norba  for  instance,  when  Aemilius  Lepidus  go; 
into  it  by  treason,  the  citisens  killed  each  other  and  set  fin 
themselves  to  their  town,  solely  in  order  to  deprive  theli 
executioners  of  vengeance  and  of  booty.    In  Lower  Italy 
Neapolis  had  already  been  taken  by  assault,  and  Capua 
had,  as  it  would  seem,  been  voluntarily  surren- 
dered f  but  Nola  was  only  evacuated  by  the 
Saranites  in  674.     On  his  flight  from  Nola  the 
last  surviving  leader  of  note  among  the  Italians,  the  consul 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  hopeful  year  664,  Gaius 
Papius  Mutilus,  disowtied  by  his  wife  to  whom 
he  had  stolen  in  disguise  and  widi  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
find  an  asylum,  fell  on  his  sword  in  Teanum  before  the  door 
of  his  own  house.     As  to  Samnium,  the  dictator  declared 
that  Rome  would  have  no  rest  so  long  as  Samnium  existed, 
and  that  the  Samnite  name  ought  therefore  to  be  extirpated 
from  the  earth ;  and,  as  he  verified  these  words  in  terrible 
fashion  on  the  prisoners  taken  before  Rome  and  in  Prae- 
neste,  so  he  appears  to  have  also  undertaken  a  raid  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  waste  the  country,  to  have  captured 
Aesemia*  (6741),  and  to  have  converted  that 
hitherto  flourishing  and  populous  region  into  the 
desert  which  it  has  since  remained.     In  the  same  manner 
Tuder  in  Umbria  was  stormed  by   Marcus  Crassus.     A 
longer  resistance  was  offered  in  Etruria  by  Populonium 
and  above  all  by  the  impregnable  Yolaterrae,  which  gath- 
ered out  of  the  remains  of  the  beaten  party  an  army  of 
four  legions,  and  stood  a  two  years'  siege  conducted  first 
by  Sulla  in  person  and  then  by  the  former  praetor  Gaius 
Carbo,  the  brother  of  the  democratic  consul,  till  at  length 
in  the  third  year  afler  the  battle  at  the  Collins 
gate  (675)  the  garrison  capitulated  on  condition 
of  free  departure.     But  in  this  terrible  time  neither  mili- 
tary law  nor  military  discipline  was  regarded  ;  the  soldien 

*  Hardly  any  other  name,  probably,  can  be  concealed  under  Ihc 
aomipt  reading  in  Liv.  89  miam  in  Samnio  ;  comp.  Strabe,  v  a,  10 
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raised  a  cry  of  treason  and  stoned  their  too  compliant  gene* 
ral ,  a  troop  of  horse  sent  by  the  Roman  goyemment  cut 
down  the  garrison  as  it  withdrew  in  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation. The  victorious  army  was  distributed  throughoul 
Italy,  and  all  the  insecure  places  were  furnished  with  strong 
garrisons :  under  the  iron  hand  of  the  Sullan  officers  the 
last  quiverings  of  the  revolutionary  and  national  opposition 
slowly  died  away. 

There  was  still  work  to  be  done  in  the  provinces.    Sa]> 
^  dinia   had   been  speedily  wrested    by   Lucius 

inoes.  Philippus  from  the  governor  of  the  revolution- 

ary government  Quintus  Antonius  (672),  and 
Transalpine  Gaul  offered  little  or  no  resistance;  but  in 
Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa  the  cause  of  the  party  defeated  in 
Italy  seemed  by  no  means  lost.  Sicily  was  held  for  them 
by  the  trustworthy  governor  Marcus  Perpenna.  Quintus 
Sertorius  had  the  skill  to  attach  to  himself  the  provincials 
in  Hither  Spain,  and  to  form  from  among  the  Romans 
settled  in  that  quarter  a  not  inconsiderable  army,  which  in 
the  first  instance  closed  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees :  in  this 
he  had  given  fresh  proof  that,  wherever  he  was  stationed, 
he  was  in  his  place,  and  amidst  the  incapables  of  the  revo- 
lution was  the  only  man  practically  useful.  In  Africa  the 
governor  Hadrianus,  who  followed  out  the  work  of  revo- 
lutionizing too  thoroughly  and  began  to  give  liberty  to  the 
slaves,  had  been,  on  occasion  of  a  tumult  instigated  by  the 
Roman  merchants  of  Utica,  attacked  in  his  official  residence 
and  burnt  with  his  attendants  (672) ;  neverth&> 
less  the  province  adhered  to  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  Cinna's  son-in-law,  the  young  and  abia 
Gnaeus  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  invested  with  tha 
supreme  command  there.  Propagandism  had  even  been 
carried  from  thence  into  the  client-states,  Numidia  and 
Mauretania.  Their  legitimate  rulers,  Hiempsal  II.  son  of 
Gauda,  and  Bogud  son  of  Bocchus,  adhered  to  Sulla ;  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  Cinnans  the  former  had  been  dethroned 
by  jthe  democratic  pretender  Hiarbas,  and  aimilar  feudi 
agitated  the  Mauretanian  kingdom.    The  consul  Carbo  who 
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had  fled  from  Italy  tarried  on  the  islar  d  Cossjra  (PaHtei 
taria)  between  Africa  and  Sicily,  at  a  loss,  apparently 
whether  he  should  flee  to  Egypt  or  should  attempt  to  re^ 
new  the  struggle  in  one  of  the  faithful  provinces. 

Sulla  sent  to  Spain  Gaius  Annius  and  Gaius  Valeriui 

Flaccus,  the  former  as  goremor  of  Furthef 

Spain,  the  latter  as  governor  of  the  ]M*ovince  of 

the  Ebro.    They  were  spared  the  difficult  task  of  opening 

np  the  paiBiioo  of  the  Pyrenees  by  fbroe,  in  consequence  of 

the  general  who  was  sent  thither  by  Sertorius  having  been 

killed  by  one  of  his  officers  and  his  troops  having  there- 

Bertoriof        ^^^  melted  away.    SertCN:*ius,  much  too  weak 

flmbuioL        ^  maintain  an  equal  struggle,  hastily  collected 

the  nearest  divisions  and  embarked  at  New  Carthage — for 

what  destination  he  knew  not  himself^  perhaps  for  the  coast 

of  Africa,  or  for  the  Canary  Islands — ^it  mattered  little 

whither,  provided  only  Sulla's  arm  did  not  reach  him, 

Spain  then  willingly  submitted  to  the  Sullan  magistrates 

(about  673)  and  Flaccus  fought  successfully  with 

tjie  Celts,  through  whose  territory  he  marched, 

and  widi  the  Spanish  Celtiberians  (674). 

Onaeus  Pompeius  was  sent  as  propraetor  to  Sicily,  and, 

when  he  appeared  on  the  coast  with  120  sail  and 

six  legions,  the  island  was  evacuated  by  Per- 

penna  wi^out  resistance.      Pompeius  sent    a    squadroa 

thence  to  Cossyra,  wh»ch  captured  the  Marian  officers  so- 

journin{[  there.    Har.cus  Brutus  and  the  others  were  im* 

mediat/ely  executed;  but  Pompeius  had  enjoined  that  the 

eonaul  Carbo  shou)d  be  brought  before  himself  at  Lily- 

basuni  in  order  ih^t,  unmindful  of  the  protection  accorded 

to  him  In  a  season  of  peril  by  that  very  man  (p.  400),  he 

might  personally  hand  him  over  to  the  execu* 

"•  tioner  (672). 

Having  been  ordered  to  go  on  to  Africa,  Pompeius  with 
his  army,  whidi  was  certainly  far  more  nume- 
rous, defeated  the  not  inconsiderable  forces  oolr 
leotod  by  Ahenobarbus  and  Hiarbas,  and^  declining  lor  tht 
time  to  be  saluted  as  imperator^  he  at  once  gave  the  :^^pJai 
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for  the  assault  of  the  enemy's  camp.  He  thus  bcMsame 
master  of  the  enemy  in  one  day ;  Ahenobarbus  was  among 
the  &lien :  with  the  aid  of  king  Bogud,  Hiarbus  Was  seized 
and  slain  at  Bulla,  and  Hi^npsal  was  reinstated  in  hia 
hereditary  kingdom  ;  a  great  razzia  against  tiie  inhabitants 
of  the  desert,  among  whom  a  number  of  Oaetulian  tribea 
leoo^ized  as  free  by  Marius  were  made  subject  to  Hiemp- 
•al,  reTived'  in  Africa  also  the  fallen  repute  of  the  Roman 
nameh  in* forty  days  after  Pompeius*  landing  in  Africa  Ul 
was  at  an  end  (674?).  The  senate  instructed 
him  to  break  up  his  army— ^n  implied  hint  that 
he  was  not  to  be  allowed  a  triumph,  to  wUch  as  an  extra* 
ordinary  magistrate  he  could  according  to  precedent  make 
no  claim.  The  general  murmured  aecretly,  the  soldiers 
loudly ;  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  Afiicsn  army 
would  EBYolt  against  the  senate  and  Sulla  wovld  have  to 
take  the  field  against  his  son-in-law.  But  Bulla  yielded, 
and  allowed  the  young  man  to  boast  ^of  being  the  only 
Roman  who  had  become  a  triumphator  before  he  was  a 
senator  (12  March,  674) ;  in  fact  the  "  Fortu- 
nate,** not  perhaps  without  a  touMi  of  irony, 
saluted  the  youth  on  his  return  from  these  easy  cvKplovts  as 
the''GfMt." 

hk  the  East  also,  after  the  embarkation  of  Sulla  in  the 
apring  cf  #71,  there  had  been  no  cessation  of 
Freeh  dua-      warfitfc.    The  restoration  of  the  old  state  of 
Mifhn*-  thiags  and  the  subjugation  of  the  several  towns 

^*^  «ost  in  Asia  as  in  Italy  various  bloody  strug- 

gles. Against  the  free  city  of  Mylilene  in  particular  Lucius 
Luoallus  was  obliged  at  length  to  bring  up  troops,  after 
kaving  exhausted  all  gentle  measures ;  and  even  a  victory 
in  the  open  field  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  obstinate  resist* 
ance  of  the  citizens. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  governor  of  Asia,  Lucius  Mu 
rena,  had.&llen  into  fresh  difficulties  with  king  Mithradatea« 
ThC'latler  l)ad  since  the  peace  busied  himself  in  strength- 
enihg^ahew  liis  dominion,  which  was  shaken  even  in  the 
liortli^B  ptovivrM;  he  had  padfiod  the  Colohians  by  ap. 
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poiuting  his  able  son  Mithradates  as  their  governor;  he 
had  then  made  away  with  that  son,  and  was  now  preparing 
for  an  expedition  into  his  Bosporan  kingdom.  The  asser- 
tion of  Archelaus  who  had  meanwhile  been  obliged  to  seek, 
an  asylum  with  Murena  (p.  373),  that  these  preparation* 
were  directed  against  Rome,  induced  Murena^  under  the 
pretext  that  Mithradates  still  kept  possesion  of  Gappa* 
docian  frontier  dbtricts,  to  move  his  troops  towards  the 
Cappadocian  Comana  and  to  violate  the  Pontie, 
frontier  (671  )•  Mithradates  contented  himself 
with  complaining  to  Murena  and,  when  this  was  in  vain, 
to  the  Roman  government.  In  fact  commissioners  from 
Sulla  made  their  appearance  to  dissuade  the  governor,  but 
he  did  not  submit ;  on  the  contrary  he  crossed  the  Halys 
and  entered  on  the  undisputed  territory  of  Pontus,  where- 
upon Mithradates  resolved  to  repel  force  by  force.  His 
general  Gordius  had  to  detain  the  Roman  army  till  the 
king  came  up  with  far  superior  forces  and  compelled  bat- 
tle; Murena  was  vanquished  and  with  great  loss  driven 
back  over  the  Roman  frontier  to  Phrygia,  and  the  Roman 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  all  Cappadocia*  Murena  had 
the  effrontery,  no  doubt,  to  call  himself  the  victor  and  to 
assume  the  title  of  imperaior  on  account  of  these  events 
^  (672)  ;  but  the  sharp  lesson  and  a  eiecond  admo- 

flMond  nition  firom  Sulla  induced  him  at  last  to  push 

the  matter  no  farther ;  the  peace  between  Rome 
and  Mithradates  was  renewed  (673). 
This  foolish  feud,  while  it  lasted,  had  postponed  the 
f/fgp^„x^  jt      reduction  of  the  Mytilenaeans ;  it  was  only  aiter 
Vytiiene.        ^k  long  Siege  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  which  the 
Bithynlan  fleet  rendered  good  service,  that  Murena's  suo' 
cessor  succeeded  in  taking  the  city  by  storm 
^^'  (675). 

The  ten  years'  revolution  and  insurrection  were  at  an 
Q^aigg^  end  in  the  West  and  in  the  East ;  the  state  had 
P**^*  once  more  unity  of  government  and  peace  within 

and  without.     After  the  terrible  convulsions  of  the  last 
years  even  this  rest  was  a  relief.     Whether  it  was  to  fur 
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nish  more  than  a  mere  relief;  whether  the  remarkable  maa^ 
who  had  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  vanquishing  tha 
public  foe  and  in  the  more  difficult  work  of  subduing  the 
revolution,  would  be  able  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  most 
difficult  task  of  all — the  restoration  of  social  and  political 
order  shaken  to  its  very  foundations — ^remained  to  be  d» 
rided  hereaflen 
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it  was  to  naany,  was  under  the  existiiig  GireumstaDces  « 
oonunand.    B7  direction  of  the  senate  its  chief,  the  inte^ 
rex  Lucius  Valerius  Flaocus  the  father,  as  interim  holder 
of  the  supreme  power  submitted  to  the  burgesses  the  pro 
posal,  that  ^he  proconsul   Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  should 
now  receive  a  retrospective  approval  of  all  his  official  acta 
as  consul  and  proconsul,  and  should  be  empowered  in 
future  to  adjudicate  without  appeal  on  the  life  and  property 
of  the  burgesses,  to  deal  at  his  pleasure  with  the  state* 
domains,  to  alter  at  discretion  the  boundaries  of  Rome,  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  state,  to  dissolve  or  establish  civic  com* 
munities  in  Italy,  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  and  dependent 
states,  to  confer  the  supreme  imperium  instead  of  die  peo 
pie  and  to  nominate  proconsuls  and  propraetors,  and  lastly 
to  regulate  the  state  for  the  future  by  means  of  new  laws ; 
that  it  should  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  to  determine 
when  he  had  fulfilled  bis  task  and  might  deem  it  time  to 
resign  this  extraordinary  magistracy ;   and,  in  fine,  that 
during  its  continuance  it  should  depend  on  his  pleasure 
whether  the  ordinary  supreme  magistracy  should  subsist 
side  by  side  with  his  own  or  should  remain  in  abeyance. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  proposal  was  adopted  without 
opposition  (Nov.  672) ;  and  now  the  new  mas- 
ter of  the  state,  who  hitherto  had  as  proconsul 
avoided  entering  the  capital,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.    This  new  office  derived  its 
name  from  the  dictatorship,  which  had  been  practically 
abolished  since  the  Hannibalic  war  (ii.  428) ;  but,  as  be- 
sides his  armed  retinue  he  was  preceded  by  twice  as  many 
lictors  as  the  dictator  of  earlier  times,*  this  new  ^  dictator- 

*  As  according  to  reliablo  tradition  the  king  himself  was  only  attendsd 
bj  twelve  lictors  (Gic.  de  Rep.  ii.  17,  81 ;  Liv.  IBfetdL;  Appian,  B, 
0,  L  100  differs)  and  the  consuls  were  originally  only  accompanied  by 
twelve  lictors  attached  to  them  alternately  month  by  month,  the  dic- 
tatorship cannot  haye  hiad  originally  more  lictors  than  twelve ;  and  with 
this  agrees  the  statement  of  Livy  (Ep,  98)  that  no  dictator  before  SoUa 
had  twenty-four  lictors.  As  to  the  contrary  assertion  of  Polybius  (iii 
87X  we  must  not  overloolc  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  magistracy  wfaioh  ii 
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rfiip  for  the  making  of  laws  and  the  regulation  of  the  coin* 
mon wealth,"  as  its  official  title  ran,  was  in  fact  altogethei 
different  from  the  earlier  magistracy  which  had  been  linri> 
ited  in  point  of  duration  and  powers,  had  not  excluded 
appeal  to  the  burgesses,  and  had  not  annulled  the  ordinary 
magistracy.  It  much  more  resembled  that  of  tlie  decern^ 
win  legibus  scrihundisj  who  likewise  came  forward  as  an 
extraordinary  government  with  unlimited  fulness  of  powers 
■aperseding  the  ordinary  magistracy,  and  practically  at 
least  administered  their  office  as  one  which  was  unlimited 
in  point  of  time.  Or,  we  should  rather  say,  this  new  office, 
with  its  absolute  power  based  on  a  decree  of  the  people 
and  restrained  by  no  set  term  or  colleague,  was  no  other 
than  the  old  monarchy,  which  in  &ct  just  rested  on  the 
free  engagement  of  the  burgesses  to  obey  one  of  theif 
number  as  absolute  lord.  It  was  ai^ued  even  by  contem 
poraries  in  vindication  of  Sulla  that  a  king  is  better  than 
a  bad  constitution,*  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  title 
of  dictator  was  only  chosen  to  indicate  that,  as  the  former 
dictatorship  implied  a  reassumption  with  various  limiti^ 
(lens  (i.  327,  369,  402),  so  this  new  dictatorship  involved 
a  complete  reassumption,  of  the  regal  power.  Thus,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  course  of  Sulla  here  also  coincided  with 
that  on  which  Gains  Gracchus  had  entered  with  so  wholly 
different  a  design.  In  this  respect  too  the  conservative 
party  had  to  borrow  from  its  opponents ;  the  protector  of 
the  oligarchic  constitution  had  himself  to  come  forward  as 
a  tyrant,  in  order  to  avert  the  ever-impending  tyrannis, 

his  time  had  been  for  generations  in  abeyance,  and  that,  as  in  his  d»j 
ihe  two  consuls  already  appeared  simultaueously  with  twelve  licton 
each,  it  was  a  natural  theory  that  twenty-four  should  belong  to  the  die- 
talor.  The  circumstance  that  Dionysius  (x.  24)  and  Plutarch  (Fab,  4) 
In  thdr  embellishing  narratiyes  transfer  the  twenty-four  lictors  of  the 
dictator  to  the  older  period,  is  doubtless  in  like  manner  the  result  of 
inforonce  from  this  theory.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  sup- 
posing that  this  arrangement  was  first  practically  carried  out  by  SulUi| 
and  thus  abiding  by  the  sertainly  not  groundless  statement  of  Liyy. 
*  Stitiw  9U  tUi  r$gibu9  quam  %Ui  malia  legihu  (Ad  Ht^ttnn.  ii.  26). 
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Thore  wm  not  a  little  of  defeat  in  this  last  victory  <tf  Uii 
oligarchy, 

Sulla  had  not  sought  and  had  not  desired  the  difiieate 
and  dreadfiil  labour  of  the  work  of  reatoration  * 
but,  as  no  other  course  was  left  to  him  but 
Mm  to  leaTe  it  in  utterly  inci^ble  hands  or  to  undertake 
It  in  person,  he  set  himself  to  it  with  reoiorselesa  enei^. 
First  of  all  a  settlement  had  to  be  effected  in  respect  to 
the  guilty.  Sulla  was  personally  inclined  to  pardon*  Ss» 
guino  as  he  was  in  temperament^  he  could  doubtless  break 
forth  into  violent  rage,  and  weJt  might  those  beware  who 
saw  his  eye  gleam  and  his  <^eek  colour ;  but  the  chronic 
vindictiveness,  which  characUstdssed  Marius  in  the  irritability 
of  his  old  age,  was  altogether  foreign  to  Sulla's  easy  dispo* 
sition.  Not  only  had  he  borne  himself  widi  oomparatively 
great  moderation  after  the  revolution  of  666 
(p.  824) ;  even  the  second  revolution,  which 
had  perpetrated  so  fearful  outrages  and  had  aflected  him 
in  person  so  severely,  had  not  disturbed  his  equilibrium. 
At  the  same  time  that  l^e  executioner  was  dragging  the 
bodies  of  his  friends  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  he 
had  sought  to  save  the  life  of  the  blood-stained  Fimbriai 
and,  when  the  latter  died  by  his  own  hand,  had  given 
orders  for  his  deoent  burial.  On  landing  in  Italy  he  had 
earnestly  offered  to  forgive  and  to  forget,  and  no  one  who 
came  to  make  his  peace  had  been  rejected.  Even  after  the 
first  successes  he  had  negotiated  ki  this  spirit  with  Lucius 
Sdpio ;  it  was  the  revolutionary  party,  which  had  not  only 
broken  off  these  negotiations,  but  had  subsequently,  at  the 
last  moment  before  their  down&ll,  resumed  the  massacres 
afresh  and  more  fearfully  than  ever,  and  had  in  fact  con- 
spired with  the  old  enemies  of  their  country  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  djty  of  Borne.  The  cup  was  now  fulL  Bjf 
Tirtue  of  his  new  official  authority  SuUa,  immediately  afi»i 
assuming  the  regency,  outlawed  as  enemies  of  their  ooimtry 
all  the  civil  and  military  oflicials  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  favour  of  the  revolution  after  the  convention  witi 
Scipio  (which  according  to  Sulla's  assertion  was  Tslidljf 
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eoncluded),  and  such  of  the  other  burgesses  as  had  in  anj 
marked  manner  aided  its  cause.  Whoever  killed  one  oi 
these  outlaws  was  not  only  exempt  froffi  punishment  like 
an  executioner  duly  fulfilling  his  office,  but  also  obtained 
for  the  execution  a  compensation  of  12,000  denarii  (£480) ; 
%av  one  on  the  contrary  who  befriended  an  outlaw,  even 
llie  nearest  relative,  was  liable  to  the  severest  punishments 
The  property  of  the  proscribed  was  forfeited  to  the  state 
like  the  spoil  of  an  enemy ;  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren were  excluded  from  a  political  career,  and  yet,  so  far 
as  they  w^e  of  senatorial  rank,  were  bound  to  undertake 
their  i^are  of  senatorial  burdens.  The  last  enactments 
also  applied  to  the  estates  and  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  conftict  for  the  revolutioiv— penalties 
which  went  even  beyond  those  enjoined  by  the  earliest  law 
in  the  case  of  such  as  had  borne  arms  against  their  father 
land.  The  most  terrible  feature  in  this  system  of  terror 
was  the  indefiniteness  of  the  proposed  categories,  against 
which  there  was  immediate  remonstrance  in  the  senate,  and 
which  Sulla  himself  sought  to  remedy  by  directing  the 
names  of  the  proscribed  to  be  publicly  posted  up  and  fix- 
ing the  1st  June  678  as  the  final  term  for  do** 
ing  the  lists  of  proscription. 
Much  as  this  bloody  roll,  swelling  from  day  to  daly  and 
^nmsAp"  amounting  at  last  to  4,700  names,*  excited  the 
tton-Uste.       jygt  horror  of  the  multitude,  it  at  any  rate 

*  This  total  Is  giTen  by  Yalerhis  Mazimus,  ix.  S,  1.  According  to 
Ap'/4aii  (B.  0,  L  90),  there  were  proscribed  by  Sulla  nearly  40  aena. 
torf^  which  number  subsequently  reoeiyed  some  additions,  and  about 
l,SOO  equites;  according  to  Florus  (ii  9,  whence  Augustine  dSs  (^v. 
Dn,  iii.  28),  2,000  senators  and  equites.  According  to  Plutarch  {SiOL 
81),  620  Q^mes  were  placed  on  the  list  in  the  first  three  days ;  aoconl* 
ing  to  Orodus  (y.  21),  080  names  during  the  flrsl.  days.  There  is  no 
materid  contnuKction  between  these  Tarious  reports,  for  it  was  not 
senators  and  equites  alone  that  were  put  to  death,  and  the  list  remained 
open  for  months.  When  Appian,  at  another  passage  (i.  108),  mentions 
as  put  to  death  or  banished  by  Sulla,  10  consulars,  90  senators,  2,600 
equites,  he  there  confounds,  as  the  context  shows,  the  Tietims  of  tfaa 
aril  war  throughout  with  the  victims  of  Sulla.    The  16  consulars  wefV 
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oedvd,  the  placing  of  the  name  on  the  list  of  the  pro 
scribed.  One  example  shears  the  way  in  whi<^  these  exei 
cutions  took  place.  At  Larinum,  a  town  of  new  burgesses 
and  favourable  to  Marian  views,  one  Statius  Albius  Oppi* 
anicus^  who  had  fled  to  Sulla's  head-quarters  to  avoid  a 
charge  of  murder,  made  his  appearance  after  the  victory  as 
oonimissioner  of  the  regent,  deposed  the  magistrates  tA  the 
town,  installed  himself  and  his  friends  in  their  room,  and 
caused  the  person  who  had  threatened  to  accuse  him,  along 
with  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  to  be  outlawed  aod 
killed.  Numbers  thus  fell — including  not  a  few  decided 
adherents  of  the  oligarchy — as  the  victims  of  private  hos- 
tility or  of  their  own  riches :  the  fearful  confusion,  and  the 
culpable  indulgc,nce  which  Sulla  displayed  in  this  as  in 
every  instance  towards  those  more  closely  connected  with 
him,  prevented  any  punishment  even  of  the  ordinary  crimes 
that  were  perpetrated  amidst  the  disorder. 

The  confiscated  property  was  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
Conflaon-  ^^Y*  SuUa  from  political  considerations  sought 
***"*  to  induce  the  respectable  burgesses  to  take  part 

in  its  purchase ;  a  great  portion  of  them,  moreover,  volun- 
tarily pressed  forward,  and  none  more  zealously  than  the 
young  Marcus  Crassus.  Under  the  existing  circumstances 
the  utmost  depreciation  was  inevitable;  indeed,  to  some 
extent  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  Roman  plan  of 
selling  the  property  confiscated  by  the  state  for  a  round 
sum  payable  in  ready  money.  Moreover,  the  regait  did 
not  forget  himself;  while  his  wife  Metella  more  especially 
and  other  persons  high  and  low  closely  connected  with  him, 
dven  freedmen  and  boon-companions,  were  sometimes  al« 
lowed  to  purchase  without  competition,  sometimes  had  the 
purchase-money  wholly  or  partially  remitted.  One  of  his 
freedmen,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  purchased  a  property 
of  6,000,000  sesterces  (£60,000)  for  2,000  (£20),  and  one 
of  his  subalterns  is  said  to  have  acquired  by  such  specu* 
lations  an  estate  of  10,000,000  sesterces  (£100,000).  The 
indignation  was  great  and  just ;  even  during  Sulla's  regency 
an  advocate  asked  wbetker  the  nobility  had  waged  civiJ 
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war  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  their  freednien  and 
slaves.  But  in  spite  of  this  depredation  the  whole  pro* 
oeeds  of  the  confiscated  estates  amounted  to  not  lass  than 
850,000,000  sesterces  (£3,500,000),  which  gives  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  these  confiscations 
falling  chiefly  on  the  wealthiest  portion  of  ^e  burgesses. 
It  was  altogether  a  fearful  visitation.  There  was  no  longer 
any  process  or  any  pt^don ;  mute  terror  lay  like  a  weight 
of  lead  on  the  land,  and  free  speech  was  silenced  in  the 
market-place  alike  of  the  capital  and  of  the  country-town. 
The  oligarchical  reign  of  terror  bore  doubtless  a  different 
stamp  from  that  of  the  revolution;  while  Marius  had 
glutted  his  personal  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies, 
Sulla  seemed  to  account  terrorism  in  the  abstract,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  a  thing  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  despotism,  and  to  prosecute  and  make  others  prosecute 
the  work  of  massacre  almost  with  indifference.  But  the 
reign  of  terror  presented  an  appearance  all  the  more  hor* 
rible,  when  it  proceeded  from  the  conservative  side  and 
wais  in  some  measure  devoid  of  passion;  the  common- 
wealth seemed  all  the  more  irretrievably  lost,  when  the 
frenzy  and  the  crime  on  both  sides  were  quite  equally  bal* 
anced.. 

In  regulating  the  relations  of  Italy  and  of  the  capital, 

Sulla — although  he  otherwise  in  general  treated 
nanoeof  AS  null  all  stat^acts  done  during  the  revolution 
righta^e^  except  in  the  transaction  of  current  busincs^'^ 
gonriycon-    firmly  adhered  to  the  principle,  which  it  had 

laid  down,  that  every  burgess  of  an  Italian  com- 
munity was  ipso  facto  a  burgess  also  of  Borne ;  the  dis- 
tinctions between  burgesses  and  Italian  allies,  between  old 
burgesses  with  better,  and  new  burgesses  with  mord  re- 
stricted, privileges,  were  abolished,  and  remained  so.  In 
the  case  of  the  freed  men  alone  the  unrestricted  right  of 
luffrage  was  again  withdrawn,  and  the  old  state  of  matters 
was  restored.  To  the  aristocratic  ultras  this  might  seem 
a  great  conceasion ,  Sulla  perceived  that  it  was  necessary 
to  wrest  these  mighty  levers  out  of  the  hands  of  the  revo 
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itttionary  chiefs,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy  lias  not 
materially  endangered  by  increasing  the  number  of  tb<> 
burgesses. 

But  with  this  concession  in  principle  was  combined  a 

most  rigid  inquisition,  conducted  by  special 
ments  in-  commissioners  with  the  oo-operation  of  the  gar 
J^;J§^^  risons  distributed  throughout  Italy,  in  respect 
^mu»i-       ^  particular  communities  in  all  districts  of  the 

land.  Some  towns  were  rewarded ;  for  instance 
Brundisium,  the  first  community  which  had  joined  Suiia, 
now  obtained  the  exemption  from  customs  so  important  for 
such  a  searport;  several  were  punished.  The  less  guilty 
were  required  to  pay  fines,  to  pull  down  their  walls,  to 
raze  their  citadels ;  in  the  case  of  those  whose  opposition 
had  been  most  obstinate  the  regent  confiscated  a  part  of 
their  territory,  in  some  cases  even  the  whole  of  it — as  it 
certainly  might  be  regarded  in  law  as  forfeited,  whether 
they  were  to  be  treated  as  burgess-communities  which  had 
borne  arms  against  their  &therland,  or  as  allied  states  which 
had  waged  war  with  Rome  contrary  to  their  treaties  of  per- 
petual peace.  In  this  case  all  the  dispossessed  burgesses — 
but  these  only — ^were  deprived  of  their  municipal,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  Roman,  franchise,  receiving  in  return 
the  lowest  Latin  rights,*  Sulla  thus  avoided  furnishing  the 
opposition  with  any  nucleus  in  Italian  subject-communitiesi 
of  inferior  rights ;  the  homeless  dispossessed  necessarily 
soon  disappeared  in  the  mass  of  the  proletariate.   .  In  Cam- 

*  VoL  i.  p.  588.  To  this  was  added  the  peculiar  aggravation  th^ 
while  in  other  instances  the  right  of  the  Latins  like  that  of  the  p€r9^ 
grini  implied  membership  in  a  definite  Latin  or  foreign  conmrnnity,  ia 
this  case — just  as  with  the  later  freedmen  of  Latin  and  dedltician  rigfati 
(comp.  p.  809  note)-»it  was  without  any  such  right  of  memberBkip 
The  consequence  was,  that  these  Latins  were  destitute  of  the  privi* 
leges  attacUng  to  a  civic  constitution,  and,  strictly  speaking,  could  not 
even  make  a  testament,  since  no  one  could  execute  a  testament  othe^ 
wise  than  according  to  the  law  of  his  town  ;  they  could  doubtless,  how 
«Ter,  acquire  under  Roman  testaments,  and  among  the  living  ooaU 
hold  dealings  with  each  other  and  with  Romans  or  Latins  in  the  formr 
tf  Roman  law 
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pania  not  only  was  the  democratic  colony  of  Capua  done 
away  and  its  domain  given  b&  tk  to  the  state,  as  was  natn* 
rally  to  be  expected,  but  the  island  of  Aenaria  (Ischia)  wa^ 
also,  probably  about  this  time,  withdrawn  from  the  com* 
munity  of  Neapolis.  In  Latium  the  whole  territory  of  the 
large  and  wealthy  city  of  Praeneste  and  probably  of  Norba 
also  was  confiscated,  as  was  likewise  that  of  Spoletium  ii 
Umbri&  Bulmo  in  the  Paelignian  district  was  even  razed. 
But  the  iron  arm  of  the  regent  fell  with  especial  weight  on 
the  two  regions  which  had  offered  a  serious  resistance  up 
to  the  end  and  even  after  the  battle  at  the  Colline  gate— 
Etruria  and  Samnium.  There  a  number  of  the  most  con- 
siderable communes,  such  as  Florentia,  Faesulae,  Arretium 
Volaterrae,  were  visited  with  total  confiscation.  Of  the 
fate  of  Samnium  we  have  already  spoken ;  there  was  no 
confiscation  there,  but  the  land  was  laid  waste  for  ever,  its 
flourishing  towns,  even  the  former  Latin  colony  of  Aesernia, 
were  left  in  ruins,  and  the  country  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Bruttian  and  Lucanian  regions. 

These  arrangements  as  to  the  property  of  the  Italian 
soil  placed  on  the  one  hand  those  Roman  do* 
tioMtothe  main  lands  which  had  been  handed  over  in 
"^  *"*  usufruct  to  the  former  allied  communities  and 
now  on  their  dissolution  reverted  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  confiscated  territories  of 
the  communities  incurring  punishment,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  regent ;  and  he  employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  seU 
tling  thereon  the  soldiers  of  the  victorious  army.  Most 
of  these  new  settlements  were  directed  towards  Etruria, 
as  for  instance  to  Faesulae  and  Arretium,  others  to  Latium 
and  Campania,  where  Praeneste  and  Pompeii  among  other 
places  became  Sullan  colonies ;  to  repeople  Samnium  was, 
as  we  have  said,  no  part  of  the  regent's  design.  A  great 
part  of  these  assignations  took  place  afber  the  Gracchan 
mode,  so  that  the  settlers  were  attached  to  an  already  ex* 
'isting  town-community.  The  comprehensiveness  of  thii 
settlement  is  shown  by  the  number  of  allotments  distrib* 
vted,  which  is  stated  at  120,000.     Nevertheless  isolated 
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portions  of  land  were  otherwise  applied,  as  in  th»  case  ol 
the  lands  bestowed   on  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Mount 
Tifata ;  others,  such  as  the  Volaterran  domain  and  part  of 
the  Arredne,  remained  undistributed;   others  in  fine^  ao 
cording  to  the  old  abuse  legally  forbidden  (p.  164)  but  now 
reviving,  were  taken  possession  of  on  the  part  of  Sulla't 
favourites  bj  the  right  of  ooci^^pation.    The  objects  which 
Sulla  aimed  at  in  this  colonization  were  of  a  varied  kind. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thereby  redeemed  the  pledge  given  to 
his  soldiers.     Secondly,  he  in  so  doing  adopted  the  idea,  in 
which  the  reform-party  and  the  moderate  conservatives 
concurred,  and  in  accordance  with  which  he  had  himself  as 
early  as  666  arranged  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  colonies — the  idea  namely  of  aug- 
menting the  number  of  the  small  agricultural  proprietors 
in  Italy  by  a  breaking  up  of  the  larger  possessions  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  how  seriously  he  had  this  at  heart 
is  shown  by  the  renewed  prohibition  of  the  annexation  of 
allotments.     Lastly  and  especially,  he  saw  in  these  settled 
soldiers  as  it  were  standing  garrisons,  who  would  protect 
his  new  constitution  along  with  their  own  right  of  prop- 
erty.    For  this  reason,  where  the  whole  territory  was  not 
confiscated,  as  at  Pompeii,  the  colonists  were  not  amalga- 
mated with  the  town-community,  but  the  old  burgesses  and 
the  colonists  were  constituted  as  two  bodies  of  burgesses 
associated  within  the  same  enclosing  wall.     In  other  re- 
spects these  colonial  foundations  were  made  on  the  same 
legal  basis  and  in  the  same  military  form  as  those  of  pre- 
vious times;  the  circumstance  that  they  were  based  not 
directly,  like  the  older  ones,  but  only  indirectly  on  a  law, 
inasmuch  as  the  regent  constituted  them  by  virtue  of  the 
clause  of  the  Valerian  law  to  that  effect,  made  no  difference 
depire.     To  designate  them  as  military  colonies  in  contrast 
with  the  older  ones,  is  only  justifiable  in  so  far  as  the  dis* 
tinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  burgess,  which  was  in 
other  instances  done  away  by  the  very  colonization  of  ths 
soldiers,  was  intended  to  remain  and  did  remain  in  foroe 
in  the  SulUn  colonies  even  afber  their  establishmant  an<^ 
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these  ooloDles  formed^  as  It  were,  the  standing  army  of  tka 
senate. 

Akin  to  this  practical  institution  of  a  standing  army  for 

the  senate  was  the  measure  by  which  the  regent 
ttftDft««d^  selected  from  the  slaves  of  the  proscribed  up- 
gJJ^  wards  of  10,000  of  the  youngest  and  most  vig* 

orous  men,  and  manumitted  them  in  a  body. 
These  new  Ck>rnelians,  whose  civil  existence  was  linked  to 
the  legal  Validity  of  the  institutions  of  their  patron,  were 
designed  to  be  a  sort  of  body'^uard  for  the  oligarchy  ana 
to  help  it  to  command  the  city  populace,  on  which,  indeed, 
in  the  ah^ence  of  a  garrison  everything  in  the  capital  pri- 
marily depended. 

These  extraordinary  supports  on  which  the  regent  made 

the  oligarchy  primarily  to  rest,  weak  and  ephe* 
^^he*^*  meral  as  they  doubtless  appeared  even  to  their 
gJg^JI^^    author,  were  yet  its  only  possible  buttresses, 

unless  expediet^ts  were  to  be  resorted  to — such 
as  the  formal  institution  of  a  standing  army  in  Rome  and 
other  similar  measures — which  would  have  put  an  end  tc 
the  oligarchy  far  sooner  than  the  attacks  of  demagogues. 
llie  permanent  foundation  of  the  ordinary  governing  power 
of  the  oligarchy  was  of  course  necessarily  the  senate,  with 
a  power  so  increased  and  so  concentrated  that  it  presented 
a  superiority  to  its  non-organized  opponents  at  every  single 
point  of  attack.  The  system  of  compromises  followed  for 
forty  years  was  at  an  end.     The  Gracchan  constitution,  still 

spared  in  the  first  Sullan  reform  of  666,  was 

now  utterly  abolished.  Since  the  time  of  Gaius 
Gracchus  the  government  had  conceded,  as  it  were,  the  right 
of  emeuie  to  the  proletariate  of  the  capital,  and  bought  it 
off  by  regular  distributions  of  corn  to  the  burgesses  domi* 
oUed  there;  Sulla  abolished  these  largesses.  Gaius  Gnuy 
lohus  had  organized  and  consolidated  the  order  of  capitalists 
by  the  letting  of  the  tenths  and  customs  of  the  province  of 
Asia  in  Rome ;  Sulla  abolished  the  system  of  middle-men, 
and  Qoaverted  the  former  contributions  of  the  Asiatics  into 
fixed  taxes,  which  were  astessed  on  the  several  districtf 
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•ocording  to  the  valuation-rolls  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  in  the  arrears.*  Gaius  Gracchus  had  by  en- 
trusting the  office  of  jurymen  to  men  of  equestrian  census 
procured  for  the  capitalist  class  an  indirect  share  in  ad 
ministration  and  in  government,  which  proved  not  seldom 
stronger  than  the  official  executive;  Sulla  abolished  the 
equestrian  and  restored  the  senatorial  courts.  Gaius  'Grao- 
fhus  or  at  any  rate  the  Gracchan  period  had  conceded  to 
the  equites  a  special  place  at  the  popular  festivals,  such  as 
the  senators  had  for  long  possessed  (ii.  380)  ;  Sulla  abol« 
ished  it  and  relegated  the  equites  to  the  plebeian  benches«f 
The  equestrian  order,  created  as  such  by  Gaius  Gracchus, 
was  deprived  of  its  political  existence  by  Sulla.  The 
senate  was  to  exercise  the  supreme  power  in  legislation, 
administration,  and  jurisdiction  unconditionally,  indivisibly, 
and  permanently,  and  was  to  be  distinguished  also  by  out- 
ward tokens  not  merely  as  a  privileged,  but  as  the  only 
privileged,  order. 

For  this  purpose  the  governing  board  had,  first  of  all 

to  have  its  ranks  filled  up  and  to  be  itself  placed 

Uonof  the      on  a  footing  of  independence.     The  numbers  of 

**"*'*  the  senators  had  been  fearfully  reduced  by  th« 

recent  crises.     Sulla  no  doubt  now  gave  to  those  who  were 

*  That  Sulla's  aBsessment  of  the  fire  years'  arrears  and  of  the  wai 
expenses  levied  ou  the  communities  of  Asia  (Appian,  Mithr.  62  et  aL) 
formed  a  standard  for  the  fiitnre,  is  shown  by  the  facts,  that  the  distri- 
bation  of  Asia  into  forty  districts  is  referred  to  Sulla  (Cassiodor.  Chron, 
670)  and  that  the  Sullan  apportionment  was  assumed  as  a  basis  in  the 
case  of  subsequent  imposts  (Cic.  pro  Flaee.  14,  82),  and  by  the  further 
circumstance,  that  on  occasion  of  building  a  fleet  in  672 
the  sums  applied  for  that  purpose  were  deducted  from  the 
payment  of  tribute  (ex  pecuma  veetigali  populo  Romano  :  Cic  Verr.  4 
L  85,  89).  Lastly,  Cicero  (ad  Q./r.  i.  1,  11,  88)  directly  says,  that  the 
fireeks  ^  were  not  in  a  portion  of  themselves  to  pay  the  tax  imposed 
on  them  by  Sulla  witliout  publicani,^ 

f  P.  148.    Tradition  has  not  mdeed  Informed  us  by  whom  that  law 

was  issued,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  earlier  privilege  should 

be  renewed  by  the  Roscian  theatre-law  of  687  (Becker* 

^'  Friedl&nder,  iv   681);  but  under  the  drcnmstances  Ihf 

•mhor  of  that  law  was  undoubtedly  Sulla. 
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exiled  by  the  equestrian  courts  liberty  to  retuiii,*  for  in- 
stance to  the  eonsular  Publiue  Butilius  Rufu&  (p.  265),  who 
however  made  no  use  of  the  permission,  and  to  Galus  Cotta 
the  friend  of  Drusus  (p.  287) ;  but  this  made  only  slight 
amends  for  the  gaps  which  the  revolutionary  and  reaction- 
ary reigns  of  terror  had  created  in  the  ranks  of  the  senate. 
T..^  1^  Accordingly  by  Sulla's  directions  the  senate  had 
»«n*  fitted  its  complement  extraordinarily  made  up  by  the 
ordinary  addition  of  about  300  new  senators,  whom  the 
assembly  of  the  tribes  had  to  nominate  from 
among  those  of  equestrian  census,  and  whom  they  selected, 
as  was  natural,  chiefly  from  the  younger  men  of  the  sena- 
torial houses  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Sullan  officers  and 
others  brought  into  prominence  by  the  last  revolution  on 
the  other.  For  the  future  also  the  mode  of  admission  to 
the  senate  was  regulated  anew  and  placed  on  an  essentially 
Admissioii  different  basis.  As  the  constitution  had  hitherto 
to  t^  8«i-      stood,  men  entered  the  senate  either  through  the 

ate  through  , 

tbe  qpaea-       summons  of  the  censors,  which  was  the  proper 
^'  and  ordinary  way,  or  through  the  holding  of 

one  of  the  three  curule  magistracies — the  consulship,  the 
praetorship,  or  the  aedileship — to  which  since  the  passing 
of  the  Ovinian  law  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  senate  had  been 
de  jure  attached  (ii.  375).  The  holding  of  an  inferior 
magistracy,  of  the  tribunate  or  the  quaestorship,  gave 
doubtless  a  claim  de  facto  to  a  place  in  the  senate — inas- 
much as  the  censorial  selection  especially  turned  towards 
the  men  who  had  held  such  offices — but  by  no  means  a 
reversion  de  jure.  Of  these  two  modes  of  admission,  Sulla 
abolished  the  former  by  setting  aside — ^at  least  practically 
--  the  censorship,  and  altered  the  latter  to  the  effect  that 
the  right  of  admission  to  the  senate  was  attached  to  the 
quaestorship  instead  of  the  aedileship,  and  at  the  same  time 
Uie  number  of  quaestors  to  be  annually  nominated  was 
raised  to  twenty.*    The  prerogative  hitherto  legally  per- 

*  How  many  quaesUtrs  bad  been  hitberto  chosen  aDniutllj,  is  nol 
known.  After  487  there  were  eiglUb  of  tbem-~two  urban, 
two  military,  and  four  naval,  quaestors  (i.  fias,  646).    Te 
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Abduuoa     .  UiniBg    to    the   censors,    although  procticallj 
no  longer  exercised  in  its  original  serious  im 


S^3II7!£?  port—- of  deleting  any  senator  from  the  roll, 
"^  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  doing  so, 

at  the  revisals  which  took  place  every  five  years  (ii.  381) 
—likewise  fell  into  abeyance  for  the  future ;  the  irremove- 
able  character  which  had  hitherto  de  facto  belonged  to  the 
senators  was  thus  finally  fixed  by  Sulla.  The  total  num- 
ber of  senators,  which  hitherto  had  probably  not  much 
exceeded  the  old  normal  number  of  300  and  often  perhaps 
had  not  even  reached  it,  was  by  these  means  considerably 
augmented,  perhaps  on  an  average  doubled  * — an  augmenta- 
tion which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  increase 

these  there  fell  to  be  added  the  qaaestors  employed  id  the  proyinces 
(ii.  88).  For  the  naval  quaestors  at  Ostia,  Gales,  and  so  forth  were  by 
no  means  discontinued,  and  the  military  quaestors  could  not  be  em- 
ployed  eliiewhere,  since  in  that  case  the  consul,  when  he  appeared  as 
commander-in-chief,  would  have  been  without  a  quaestor.  Now,  as 
down  to  Sulla's  time  there  were  nine  provlnoes,  and  moreover  two 
quaestors  were  sent  to  Sicily,  he  may  possibly  have  found  as  many  as 
eighteen  quaestors  in  existence.  But  as  the  number  of  the  supreme 
magistrates  of  this  period  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  their 
functions  (p.  440),  and  the  dilBcalty  thus  arising  was  constantly  reme- 
died by  extension  of  the  term  of  office  and  other  expedients,  and  as 
generally  the  tendency  of  the  Roman  government  was  to  limit  as  much 
as  possible  the  number  of  magistrates,  there  may  have  been  more 
quaestorial  functions  than  quaestors,  and  it  may  be  even  that  at  this 
period  no  quaestor  at  all  was  sent  to  small  provinces  such  as  Cilida. 
Certainly  however  there  were,  already  before  Sulla's  time,  more  than 
eight  quaestors. 

*  We  cannot  strictly  speak  of  a  fixed  number  of  senators.  Thouf^ 
the  censors  before  Sulla  prepared  on  each  occasion  a  list  of  SCO  pe» 
sons,  there  always  fell  to  be  added  to  this  list  those  non-senators  who 
filled  curule  offices  between  the  time  when  the  h'st  was  drawn  up  and 
^e  preparation  of  the  next  one ;  and  after  Sulla  there  were  as  many 
senators  as  there  were  surviving  quaestorians.  But  it  may  be  probably 
tflsumed  that  Sulla*  meant  to  bring  the  senate  up  to  500  or  600  mem- 
bers ;  and  this  number  results,  if  we  assume  that  20  ne^  members^  at 
an  average  age  of  80,  were  admitted  annually,  and  wc  estimate  th« 
average  duration  of  the  senatorial  dignity  at  from  25  to  30  years.  At 
a  nnmeronsly  attended  ri'^ttng  of  the  senate  in  Cioero's  time  417  mei» 
bers  were  present. 
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of  the  dutieb  <of  the  senate  through  the  traosferenoe  to  if 
of  the  ftmctions  of  jurymen.  As,  moreover,  both  th« 
extraordinarily  admitted  senators  and  the  quaestors  were 
nominated  by  the  eomitia  iribuia^  the  senate,  hitherto  resU 
ing  indirectly  on  the  choice  of  the  people  (i.  407),  waj 
now  thoroughly  based  on  direct  popular  election ;  and  thus 
made  as  close  an  approach  to  a  representative  government 
as  was  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  oligarchy  and  the 
notions  of  antiquity  generally.  The  senate  had  in  course 
of  time  been  converted  from  a  corporation  intended  merely 
to  advise  the  magistrates  Into  a  board  commanding  the 
magistrates  and  self-governing ;  it  was  only  a  consistent 
advance  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating and  cancelling  senators  originally  belonging  to  the 
magistrates  was  withdrawn  from  them,  and  the  senate  was 
placed  on  the  same  legal  basis  on  which  the  magistrates' 
power  itself  rested.  The  extravagant  prerogative  of  the 
censors  to  revise  the  list  of  the  senate  and  to  erase  or  add 
names  at  pleasure  was  in  reality  incompatible  with  an 
organized  oligarchic  constitution.  As  provision  was  now 
made  for  a  sufficient  regular  recruiting  of  its  ranks  by  the 
election  of  the  quaestors,  the  censorial  revisions  became 
superfluous ;  and  by  their  abeyance  the  essential  principle 
at  the  bottom  of  every  oligarchy,  the  irremoveable  char- 
acter and  life-tenure  of  the  members  of  the  ruling  order 
who  obtained  seat  and  vote,  was  definitively  consolidated. 
In  respect  to  legislation  Sulla  contented  himself  with 

reviving  the  regulations  made  in  666,  and  secur- 
Segniationi  ^°S  ^  ^^  senate  the  legislative  initiative,  which 
SttcomSi        ^^  ^^"8  belonged  to  it  practically,  by  legal 

enactment  at  least  as  against  the  tribunes.  The 
burgess-body  remained  formally  sovereign ;  but  so  &r  as 
its  general  assemblies  were  concerned,  while  it  seemed  to 
-the  regent  necessary  carefuUy  to  preserve  their  names,  he 
was  still  more  careful  to  prevent  any  real  activity  on  their 
part.  .  Sulla  dealt  even  with  the  franchise  itself  in  the 
most  contemptuous  manner ;  he  made  no  difficulty  either 
In  conceding  it  to  tK^  new  burgesa-c(^mm  unities,  or  tr  be 
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tfioiriiig  it  OR  Spaniards  and  Celts  en  ma$80  /  h  fact,  prol> 
ably  not  without  design,  no  steps  were  talcen  at  all  for  thi 
adjustment  of  the  burgess-roll,  which  neTertheless  after  so 
violent  revolutions  stood  in  urgent  need  of  a  revision,  if 
the  government  was  at  all  in  earnest  with  tlie  legal  priv^ 
loges  attadiing  to  it.  The  legislative  functions  <^  the  oomi- 
Ha,  however,  were  not  dlreetlj  restricted;  there  was  no 
need  in  fiiot  for  doing  so,  for  in  oonaequenoe  of  tlie  better 
seoured  initiative  of  the  senate  the  people  eould  not  readily 
against  the  will  of  the  government  intermeddle  with  adr 
ministration,  finance,  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  its  legis 
lative  co-operation  was  once  more  reduced  in  substanee  to 
the  right  of  giving  assent  to  alterations  of  the  constitution. 
Of  greater  moment  was  the  participation  of  the  bur- 
gesses in  the  elections— *a  participation  which,  apparently, 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  disturbing  more  than 
SuUa^s  superficial  restoration  could   or  would 

Co-optation  , 

n8t4»iedin  disturb.  The  interferences  of  the  movement 
oofie^w.  ^  party  in  the  sacerdotal  elections  were  set  aside ; 
not  only  the  Domitian  law  of  650,  which  trans- 
ferred  the  election  of  the  supreme  priesthoods  generally  to 
the  people  (p.  248),  but  also  the  similar  older  enactments 
as  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the  Ourio  MaximiM  (ii. 
424)  were  cancelled  by  Sulla,  and  the  colleges  of  priests 
received  back  the  right  ok'  self-completion  in  its  oi'iginal 
absoluteness.  In  the  ease  of  elections  to  the  magiatrades 
the  mode  hitherto  pursued  was  on  the  whole  retained ;  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  new  regulation  of  the  military  com- 
mand to  be  mentioned  immediately  certainly  involved  as 
Hs  consequouce  a  material  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the 
Imrgesses,  and  indeed  in  some  measure  transferred  the  right 
of  bestowing  the  appointment  of  generals  from  the  bur- 
gesses to  the  senate.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  Sulla 
ROW  resumed  the  previously  attempted  restorati'  q  of  U)e 
Servian  voting-arrangement  (p.  323) ;  whether  it  was  that 
he>  regarded  the  particular  composition  of  the  voting-divi* 
sioiis  as  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  whether  it 
was  that  this  older  arrangement  seemed  to  him  to  a^ment 
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die  dangerous  influence  of  the  capitalists.  Only  the  quali* 
fioatlons  were  restored  and  partially  rused.  The 
8^Se*^-  lii^t  of  age  requisite  for  the  holding  of  eadi 
^S^^^  ofiiee  was  enforced  afVerii;  as  was  also  the  eih 
actment  ^t  every  candidate  ibr  the  odnsulship 
ihonki  have  previously  held  the  praetorship,  and  every 
eandidate  for  the  praetorship  should  have  previouiUy  held 
tbe  quaestorship,  whereas  the  &edileship  was  allowed  to  be 
pasiied  over.  The  various  attempts  that  had  been  recently 
made  to  establish  a  tyrannis  under  the  form  of  a  consul 
ship  continued  for  several  successive  years  led  to  special 
rigour  in  dealing  with  this  abuse ;  and  it  was  enacted  that 
at  least  two  years  should  elapse  between  the  holding  ox' 
one  magistracy  and  the  holding  of  another,  and  at  least  ten 
years  should  elapse  before  the  same  office  could  be  held  a 
second  time«  In  this  latter  enactment  the  earlier  ordinance 
of  412  (i.  408)  was  revived,  instead  of  the  air 
solute  prohibition  of  all  re-election  to  the  con. 
sulship,  which  had  been  the  favourite  idea  of  the  most 
recent  ultraroligarchioal  epoch  (p.  03).  On  the  whole* 
however,  Sulla  left  the  elections  to  take  their  course,  and 
sought  merely  to  fetter  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  in 
such  a  way  that — ^let  the  incdculable  caprice  of  the  comitia 
call  to  office  whomsoever  it  might — the  person  elected 
should  not  be  in  a  position  to  rebel  against  the  oligarchy. 
The  supreme  magistrates  of  the  state  were  at  this  period 
practically  the  three  colleges  of  the  tribunes  of 
JtS?^.  the  people,  the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  the 
ttfl^irftiie  censors.  They  all  emerged  from  the  Sullau 
restoration  with  materially  diminished  rights^ 
more  especially  the  tribunician  office,  which  appeared  to 
the  regent  an  instrument  indispensable  doubtless  for  sena 
torial  government,  but  yet — as  generated  by  revolution  and 
having  a  constant  tendency  to  generate  fresh  revolutions 
ui  its  turn— requiring  to  be  rigorously  and  permanently 
shackled.  Tbe  tribunician  authority  had  arisen  out  of  the 
right  to  annul  the  official  acts  of  the  magistrates  by  veto, 
tnd,  eventually,  to  fine  any  one  who  should  oppose  thai 
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right  and  to  take  steps  for  his  &rther  punishment;  this 
was  still  ieft  to  the  tribunes,  excepting  that  a  heavy  fine. 
destroying  as  a  rule  a  man's  civil  existence,  was  imposed 
on  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  intercession.  The  further 
prerogativa  of  the  tribune  to  have  access  to  the  people  at 
pleasure,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  making  oommunicationa 
lo  tliem,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  laws  to  th€ 
vote,  had  been  the  lever  by  which  the  Gracchi,  Satuminus, 
and  Sulpicius  had  revolutionized  the  state ;  it  was  not  abol« 
ished,  but  its  exercise  was  probably  made  dependent  on  a 
permission  to  be  previously  requested  from  the  senate.* 
Lastly  it  was  added  that  the  holding  of  the  tribunate  should 
in  future  disqualify  for  the  acceptance  of  a  higher  office — 
an  enactment  which,  like  many  other  points  in  Sulla's  res- 
toration, once  more  reverted  to  the  old  patrician  maxims, 
and,  just  as  in  the  times  before  the  admission  of  the  ple- 
beians to  the  civil  magistracies,  declared  the  tribunate  and 
the  curule  offices  to  be  mutually  incompatible.  In  this  way 
the  legislator  of  the  oligarchy  hoped  to  check  tribunician 
demagogism  and  to  keep  all  ambitious  and  aspiring  men 
aloof  from  the  tribunate,  but  to  retain  it  as  an  instrument 
of  the  senate  both  for  mediating  between  it  and  the  bur- 
gesses, and,  should  circumstances  require,  for  keeping  in 

•  To  this  the  words  of  Lepidus  in  Sallust  {STuU  i.  41, 11  Dletsch) 
refer :  pombu  JRomamu  .  .  .  agiiandi  inapt^  to  whioh  TaoituB  (Ann, 
ill.  27)  alludes :  ttaUm  turbidu  Lepidi  rcgoMonUnu  neque  multo  poid 
IrtfttMMt  reddita  UeerUia  quoquo  veUmt  populum  agUandi.  That  the 
tribimes  did  not  altogether  lose  the  right  of  discussing  matters  with  the 
people  is  shown  by  Cic.  />«  Leg,  iii.  4,  10  and  more  clearly  by  the 
p/e6i0citem  dB  77iermeimbiu^  which  however  in  the  opening  formula 
also  designates  itself  as  issued  de  BencUw  $erUewtia,  That  the  consuls 
en  the  other  hand  could  under  the  Sullan  arrangements  submit  propo- 
Sidfl  to  the  people  without  a  previous  resolution  of  the  senate,  is  shown 
act  only  by  the  silence  of  the  authorities,  but  also  by  the  coi  rse  of  the 

«_  revolutions  of  667  and  676,  whose  leaders  fo:  this  very 

'  reason  were  not  tribunes  but  consuls.    Accordingly  we 

Iknd  at  this  period  consular  laws  upon  secondary  quesUons  of  adrainis* 

tration,  such  as  the  com  law  of  681,  for  which  at  dth«9 

times  we  should  have  certainly  found  vMdteita, 
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check  the  magistrates;  and,  as  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  afterwards  of  the  republican  magistrates  over  the  bur 
gesses  scarcely  anywhere  comes  to  light  so  clearly  as  ib 
the  principle  that  they  exclusively  had  the  right  of  addrew- 
tog  the  people,  so  the  supremacy  of  the  senate,  now  firtit 
legally  established,  is  most  distinctly  apparent  in  this  per^ 
mission  which  the  leader  of  the  people  had  to  ask  from  the 
senate  for  every  transaction  with  his  constituents. 

The  consulship  and  praetorship  also,  although  viewed 
by  the  aristocratic  regenerator  of  Rome  with  a 
^^^      more  fiivourable  eye  than  the  thoroughly  sus- 
mi^tMcy.     ploious  tribunate,  by  no  means  escaped  that 
distrust  towards  its  own  instruments  which  is 
throughout   characteristic   of  oligarchy.     They   were  r^ 
stricted  with  more  tenderness  in  point  of  form,  bat  in  a 
way  very  sensibly  felt.    Sulla  here  began  with  the  parti- 
tion of  functions.      At  the  beginning  of  this 
^tSe^wn?      period  the  arrangement  in  that  respect  stood  as 
?JJJ5ot1mi       follows.     As  formerly  there  had  devolved  on 
^SroSe       ^^®  *^®  consuls  the  collective  functions  of  the 
time  of  supreme  magistracy,  so  there  still  devolved  on 

them  all  those  ofhcial  duties  for  which  distinct 
functionaries  had  not  been  by  law  established.  This  lattei 
course  had  been  adopted  with  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  capital,  in  which  the  consuls  according  to  a  rule  in- 
violably adhered  to  might  not  interfere,  and  with  the  trans- 
marine provinces  then  existing — Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
two  Spains — in  which,  while  the  consul  might  no  doubt 
exerdse  his  imperium,  he  did  so  only  exceptionally.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  accordingly,  the  six  fielda 
of  special  jurisdiction — ^the  two  judicial  appointments  in 
the  capital  and  the  four  transmarine  provinces — ^were  ap- 
portioned among  the  six  praetors,  while  there  devolved  on 
the  two  consuls  by  virtue  of  their  general  powers  the 
management  of  the  non-judicial  business  of  the  capital  and 
the  military  command  in  the  continental  possessions.  Now 
as  this  general  authority  was  doubly  provided  for,  the  on« 
consul  in  reality  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
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ooiirae  wliioh  waa  compatible  with  the  oatare  of  proroga- 
tion, since  the  oifidal  authority  of  sopreme  magistratet 
■oting  in  Rome  and  In  the  provinces  respectively,  although 
differently  entered  on,  was  not  in  strict  state-law  difTerent 
in  kind. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  Sulla  found  existing, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  new  arrange 
if^^''  ment.  Its  main  principles  were,  a  complete 
1^^^*"  ^  separation  between  the  political  authority  which 
governed  in  the  burgess-districts  and  the  military 
authority  which  governed  in  the  non-bui^ess  districts,  and 
an  uniform  extension  of  the  duration  of  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy from  one  year  to.  two,  the  first  of  which  was  devoted 
BepantUon  ^  clvil,  and  the  second  to  military  functions. 
of^thenoUtt.  Locally  the  civil  and  the  military  authority  had 
mima^  certainly  been  long  separated  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  former  ended  at  the  poTnerium^ 
where  the  latter  began ;  but  still  the  same  man  held  the 
supreme  political  and  the  supreme  military  power  united  in 
his  hand.  In  future  the  consul  and  praetor  were  to  deal 
with  the  senate  and  burgesses,  the  proconsul  and  propraetor 
were  to  command  the  army ;  but  all  military  power  was 
csut  off  by  law  from  the  former,  and  all  political  action  from 
the  latter.  This  primarily  led  to  the  political 
Oaoieraoted  separation  of  the  region  of  Northern  Italy  from 
jtoaproT-  jj^j^  proper.  Hitherto  they  had  stood  doubt, 
less  in  a  national  antagonism,  inasmuch  as 
Vorthern  Italy  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Ligurians  and 
Celts,  Central  and  Southern  Italy  by  Italians ;  but,  in  a 
political  and  administrative  point  of  view,  the  whole  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  Roman  state  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Alps  including  the  Ulyrian  possessions — ^burgess,  Latin, 
and  non-Italian  communities  without  exception—^was  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  junder  the  administration  of  the 
supreme  magistrates  who  were  acting  in  Rome,  as  in  f»cX 
her  colonial  foundations  extended  through  all  this  territory. 
According  to  Sulla's  arrangement  Italy  proper,  the  r  »rth« 
em  boundary  of  which  was  at  the  same  time  changed  fronr 
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the  Aesis  to  the  Rubico,  was — ^as  a  region  now  inhabited 
inthout  exception  by  Roman  citizens — made  subject  to  tfa4 
ordinary  Roman  authorities;  and  it  became  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Roman  state-law,  that  no  troops 
and  no  commandant  should  ordinarily  be  stationed  in  this 
district.  The  Celtic  country  south  of  the  Alps  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  a  military  command  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  on  account  of  the  continued  incursions  of  the  Alpine 
tnbes,  was  constituted  a  distinct  governorship  after  the 
model  of  the  earlier  transmarine  commands.*    Lastly^  as 

*  For  this  hypothesis  there  is  no  other  proof,  except  that  Celtic 
Italy  was  as  decidedly  not  a  province— in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
signifies  a  definite  district  administered  by  a  governor  annually  changed 
— in  the  earlier  times,  as  it  certainly  was  one  in  the  time  of  Caesar 
(corap.  Licin.  p.  89 ;  data  erat  et  SuUae  provincia  Oallia  Citalpina). 

The  ease  is  much  the  same  with  the  advancement  of  the  frontier ; 
we  know  that  formerly  the  Aesis,  and  in  Caesar's  time  the  Rubico, 
separated  the  Celtic  land  from  Italy,  but  we  do  not  know  when  the 
boundary  was  shifted.    From  the  circumstance,  indeed,  that  Marcus 
Terentins  Yarro  Lucullus  as  propraetor  undertook  a  regulation  of  the 
frontier  in  the  district  between  the  Aesis  and  Rubico  (Orelli,  Inser, 
670),  it  has  been  inferred  that  that  must  still  have  been  provincial  land 
at  least  in  the  year  after  Lucullus'  praetor^ip  679,  sinoe 
the  propraetor  had  nothing  to  do  on  Italian  soiL    But  it 
was  only  within  the  pomerium  that  every  prolonged  imperium  ceased 
of  itself ;  in  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  prolonged  impetium  was 
even  under  Sulla's  arrangement — though  not  regularly  existing — at  any 
fate  allowable,  and  the  office  held  by  Lucullus  was  in  any  case  an  ex- 
traordinary one.    But  we  are  able  moreover  to  show  when  and  how 
LnouUns  held  such  an  office  in  this  quarter.    He  was  already  before  the 
Sullan  reorganization  in  672  engaged  as  commanding  officer 
in  this  very  district  (p.  407),  and  was  probably,  just  like 
Pompeius,  Aimished  by  Sulla  with  propraetorian  powers ;  in  this  char- 
acter  he  must  have  regulated  the  boundary  in  question  fai 
672  or  678  (comp.  Appisn.  L  95).    No  inference  thereftws 
■Bay  be  drawn  from  this  inscription  as  to  the  legal  position  of  North 
Italy,  and  least  of  all  for  the  time  after  Sulla's  dictatorship.    On  the 
other  hand  a  remarkable  hint  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  Sulla 
advanced  the  Roman  pomerium  (Seneca,  de  Brev.  VUm^  14 ;  Bio,  xlilL 
10) ;  which  distinction  was  by  Roman  state-law  only  accorded  to  one 
who  had  advanced  the  bounds  not  of  the  empire,  but  of  the  city<— 
to,  the  bounds  of  Italy  (I  146). 


J 
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ultimately  depended,  beouae  fonnally  at  least  dependenl 
oo  the  senate. 

Lastly  we  have  already  observed  that  the  highest  of  aL 

magistracies^  the  censorship,  though  not  formally 

t^t!!S£     abolished,  was  shelved  in  the  same  way  as  the 


*^'  dictatorship  had  previously  been.    Practically  it 

niight  certainly  be  dispensed  with.  Provision  was  other* 
wise  made  for  filling  up  the  senate.  From  the  time  that 
Italy  was  practically  tax-free  and  the  army  was  substantially 
formed  by  enlistment,  the  register  of  those  liable  to  taxai 
tion  and  service  lost  its  chief  significance ;  and,  if  disordex 
prevailed  in  the  equestrian  roll  or  the  list  of  those  entitled 
to  the  sufirage,  that  disorder  was  probably  not  altogether 
unwelcome.  There  thus  remained  only  the  current  finan< 
cial  functions  which  the  consuls  had  hitherto  discharged 
when,  as  frequently  happened,  no  election  of  censors  had 
taken  place,  and  which  they  now  took  as  a  part  of  their 
ordinary  official  duties.  Compared  with  the  substantial 
gain  that  by  the  shelving  of  the  censorship  the  magistracy 
lost  its  crowning  dignity,  it  was  a  matter  of  little  moment 
and  was  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
supreme  governing  corporation,  that—- with  a  view  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  the  senators  now  so  much  more  numerous 
—the  number  of  the  Pontifices  was  increased  from  eight 
(i.  386),  that  of  the  Augurs  from  nine  (i,  386)«  that  of  the 
Custodiers  of  Oracles  from  ten  (i.  382),  to  fifteen  each,  and 
that  of  the  Epulones  from  three  (ii.  473)  to  seven. 

In  financial  matters  even  under  the  former  constitution 
the  decisive  voice  lay  with  the  senate ;  the  only 
of^  point  to  be  dealt  with,  accordingly,  was  the 

"^"^  re-esta%4ishment  of  an  orderly  administration. 
Bulla  hao  found  himself  at  first  in  r.o  small  pecuniary  dlffi« 
oulty ;  th)  sums  brought  with  him  from  Asia  Minor  were 
soon  expended  for  the  pay  of  his  numerous  and  constantlj^ 
swelling  army.  Even  after  the  victory  at  the  Colline  gate 
the  senate,  seeing  that  the  state^shest  had  been  earned  off  to 
Praeneste,  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  urgent  measureib 
Various  building-sites  in  the  capital  and  several  portions  of 
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the  Oftrnpanian  domains  were  exposed  to  sale,  the  client 
kings,  the  freed  and  allied  communities,  were  laid  undei 
extraordinary  contribution,  their  landed  property  ikid  theii 
customs-reyenues  were  in  some  cases  confiscated,  and  in 
others  new  privileges  were  granted  to  them  for  money. 
But  the  residue  of  nearly  600,000/.  found  in  the  public 
chest  on  the  surrender  of  Praeneste,  the  public  auctions 
which  soon  began,  and  other  extraordinary  resources,  re- 
lieved the  embarrassment  of  the  moment.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  future  not  so  much  by  the  reform  in  the 
Asiatic  revenues,  under  which  the  tax-payers  were  the  prin* 
cipal  gainers,  and  the  state-chest  was  perhaps  at  most  no 
loser,  as  by  the  resumption  of  the  Campanian  domains,  to 
which  Aenaria  was  now  added  (p.  429),  and  above  all  by 
the  abolition  of  the  largesses  of  grain,  which  since  the  time 
of  Gains  Gracchus  had  eaten  like  a  canker  into  the  Roman 
finances. 

The  judicial  system  on  the  other  hand  was  essentially 
Reo  niM-  revolutionized,  partly  from  political  cousidera- 
^^°Ji*^*  tions,  partly  with  a  view  to  introduce  greater 
tern.  unity  and  usefulness  into  the  previous  very  in- 

sufficient  and  unconnected  legislation  on  the 
previoTOar-  Subject,  Over  and  above  the  courts  in  which 
nngemen  .  ^|^^  whole  burgesses  decided  on  appeals  from 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  there  existed  at  this  time 
Ordinary  *^^  sorts  of  procedure  before  jurymen.  In  the 
procedure.  ordinary  procedure,  which  was  applicable  to  all 
cases  adapted  according  to  our  view  for  a  criminal  or  civil 
process  with  the  exception  gf  crimes  immediately  directed 
against  the  state,  one  of  the  two  praetors  of  the  capital 
technically  adjusted  the  cause  and  a  juryman  {ittdex)  nomi- 
Dated  by  him  decided  it  on  the  basis  of  this  adjustment. 
The  extraordinary  procedure  again  was  applicable  to  par^ 
ticular  dvil  or  criminal  cases  of  importance,  for  which,  in 
stead  of  the  single  juryman,  a  special  jury-court  had  been 
appointed  by  special  laws.  Of  this  sort  wer9 
■nd  special  the  special  tribunals  constituted  for  particular 
quaesttotw;     ^ascs  (e.  ff.  p.  185,  226)  ;  the  standing  commi* 
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ikmal  tribunalt,  such  as  were  appoi&ted  for  euctionB  (p 
&4),  for  poisoning  and  murder  (p.  140),  perhaps  also  foi 
bribery  at  elections  and  other  crimes  in  the  oourae  of  th« 
otohimtina  acventh  centm7 ;  and,  lastly,  the  court  of  lh« 
'^*'^  hundred  and  ikve  or  more  briefly  the  hundred 

men,  also  called,  from  the  shaft  of  a  spear  employed  in  th« 
process  as  to  property,  the  spear-court  (hasU),  The  period 
and  circumstances  in  which  this  spear-oourt  wluch  had  juris- 
diction in  processes  as  to  Roman  inheritance,  originated,  are 
involved  in  obscurity ;  but  they  must,  it  may  be  presumed, 
luive  been  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  essentially 
similar  criminal  commissions  mentioned  abovCk  As  to  the 
presidency  of  these  different  tribunals  there  were  different 
regulaticms  in  the  respeotlTe  ordinances  appointing  them : 
thus  there  presided  over  the  tribunal  as  to  exactions  a  prae* 
lor,  over  the  court  for  murder  a  president  specially  nomi- 
nated from  those  who  had  been  aediles,  over  the  spear-oourt 
several  directors  taken  from  the  former  quaestors.  The 
)urymen  both  for  the  ordinary  and  lor  the  extraordinary 
procedure  were,  in  accordance  with  the  Gracc^an  arrange* 
ment,  taken  from  the  non^senatorial  men  of  equestrian  cen* 
BUS ;  in  the  case  of  the  spear-court  alone,  three  jurymen 
were  nominated  by  free  election  from  each  of  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  and  the  court  was  composed  of  these  hundred 
ftnd  five  men. 

Sulla's  leading  reforms  were  of  a  threefold  characten 
gglim^  First,  he  very  considerably  increased  the  num* 

^hnutiM«M.     Y^^  ^f  ^^  jury-courts.    There  were  henceforth 

separate  judicial  commissions  for  exactions ;  for  murder* 
including  arson  and  perjury  ;  for  bribory  at  elections ;  for 
high  treason  and  any  dishonour  done  to  the  Roman  name ; 
for  adultery ;  for  the  most  heinous  cases  of  fraud— ^he  fbi^ 
!ng  of  wills  and  of  money  ;  for  the  most  heinous  violations 
of  honour,  particularly  for  injuries  to  die  person  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  domestic  peace ;  perhaps  also  for  embezzle 
ment  of  public  moneys,  for  usury  and  other  crimes ;  and 
for  each  of  these  old  or  new  tribunals  Sulla  issued  a  special 
ordinance  setting  forth  the  crime  and  form  of  criminal  pro 
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oedure^  The  authorities,  moreover,  wore  not  deprived  (»f 
the  right  to  appoint  in  case  of  emergency  special  courts  foi 
spedal  groups  of  crimes.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement 
the  popular  tribunals  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ordinar} 
judicial  procedure  on  the  other,  were  materially  reatricled, 
nasmudi  as  processes  of  high  treason  for  instance  vers 
withdrawn  from  the  former,  and  the  more  serious  fiilsifica« 
tions  and  injuries  from  the  latter ;  but  apart  firom  this  thei'e 
was  lAo  change  in  either  institution.  Secondly,  as  respects 
the  presidency  of  the  courts,  six  praetors,  as  we  have 
alrieady  mentioned,  were  now  available  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  different  jury-oourts,  besides  whom  special  dii* 
teotors  were  named  for  particular  tribunals.  Thirdly,  the 
senators  were  once  more  installed  in  the  office  of  jurymen 
in  room  of  the  Gracchan  equites  :  in  the  spear-court  alone, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  previous  arrangement  continued  to 
subsist. 

The  political  aim  of  these  enactments — to  put  an  end 
to  the  share  which  the  equites  had  hitherto  had  in  the  gov- 
emment-^is  clear  as  day  ;  but  it  as  little  admits  of  doubt, 
that  these  were  not  mere  measures  of  a  political  tendency, 
but  that  they  formed  the  first  attempt  to  amend  the  Eoman 
criminal  procedure  and  criminal  law,  which  had  since  the 
struggle  between  the  ordera  fallen  more  and  more  into  con< 
fusion.  From  this  Sullan  legislation  dates  the  distinction — 
substantially  unknown  to  the  earlier  law— between  civil  and 
onttiinal  causes,  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to  these 
expressions;  henceforth  a  criminal  cause  appears  as  that 
which  comes  before  the  bench  of  jurymen,  a  dvil  cause  aa 
that  which  comes  before  the  individual  iudex.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Sullan  ordinances  as  to  the  qttaestiones  may  be 
eharaotcritsed  at  once  as  the  first  Roman  code  after  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  as  the  firs6  criminal  code  specially  issued 
at  all.  But  in  the  details  b\  v>  there  appears  a  laudable  and 
liberal  spirit.  Singular  as  it  may  sound  regarding  the 
author  of  the  proscriptions,  it  remains  nevertheless  true 
Ihat  he  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  for  politicd 
offences;  for,  as  according  to  the  Romtm  custom  which 
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Sullb  reUined  unohanged  the  people  only,  and  not  the  jury* 
commission  oould  sentence  to  forfeiture  of  life  or  to  im 
prisonment  (p.  140),  the  transference  of  processes  of  higb 
treason  from  the  burgesses  to  a  standing  commission  amount 
ed  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  such  ofTences. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  restriction  of  the  pernicious  specid 
oommisaions  for  particular  cases  of  high  treason,  of  which 
the  Varian  commission  (p.  886)  in  the  Social  war  had  been 
a  specimen,  li  Ice  wise  involved  an  improvement.  The  whole 
reform  was  of  singular  and  lasting  benefit,  and  a  permanent 
monument  of  the  practical,  moderate,  statesmanly  spirit, 
which  made  its  author  well  worthy,  lilce  the  old  decemvirs, 
to  step  forward  between  the  parties  as  sovereign  mediator 
with  his  code  of  law. 

We  may  regard  as  an  appendix  to  theae  criminal  laws 
the  police  ordinances,  by  which  Sulla,  putting 
the  law  in  room  of  the  censor,  again  enforced 
good  discipline  and  strict  manners,  and,  by  establishing  new 
maximum  rates  instead  of  the  old  ones  which  had  long  been 
antiquated,  attempted  to  restrain  luxury  at  banquets,  fune> 
rals,  and  otherwise. 

Lastly,  the  development  of  an  independent  Roman  mu- 
nicipal system  was  the  work,  if  not  of  Sulla,  at 
mmiidpai       any  rate  of  the  Sulian  epoch.    The  idea  of  or- 
■y"**™'  ganically  incorporating  the  community  as  a. sub- 

ordinate political  unit  in  the  higher  unity  of  the  state  was 
originally  foreign  to  antiquity ;  city  and  state  were  through- 
out the  Helleno-Italic  world  necessarily  coincident,  and  it 
was  otherwise  only  under  Oriental  despotism.  In  so  &r 
there  was  no  proper  municipal  system  from  the  outset 
either  in  Grece  or  in  Italy.  The  Roman  policy  especially 
adhered  to  this  view  with  its  peculiar  tenacious  consistency ; 
•Yen  in  the  sixth  century  the  dependent  communities  of 
Italy  were  either,  in  order  to  their  keeping  their  municipal 
constitution,  constituted  as  formally  sovereign  states  of  nonr 
burgesses,  or,  if  they  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  were 
-^-although  not  prevented  from  organizing  themselves  ai 
c^>mmon\«'ealth»— deprived  of  strictly  municipal  rights,  s^ 
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ctiat  in  all  b.  rgoss-colonies  and  burgess-munict^ta  even  tbi 
administration  of  justice  and  the  charge  of  buildings  dei 
Tolyed  on  the  Roman  praetors  and  censors.  The  utmost  to 
which  Rome  consented  was  to  allow  at  least  the  most  urgent 
lawsuits  to  be  settled  on  the  spot  by  a  deputy  {praefeetu^^ 
of  tiie  praetor  nominated  from  Rome  (i.  540).  The  provs> 
iooes  were  similarly  dealt  with,  except  that  the  governor 
there  came  in  place  of  the  authorities  of  the  capital.  In 
Uie  free,  that  is,  formally  .sovereign  cities  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by  the  municipal 
magistrates  according  to  the  local  statutes;  only,  unless 
altogether  special  privileges  stood  in  the  way,  every  Roman 
might  either  as  defendant  or  as  plaintiff  request  to  have  his 
cause  decided  before  Italian  judges  according  to  Italian  law. 
For  the  ordinary  provincial  communities  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor was  the  only  regular  judicial  authority,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  superintendence  of  all  processes.  It  was  a  great 
matter  when,  as  in  Sicily,  in  the  event  of  the  defendant 
being  a  Sicilian,  the  governor  was  bound  by  the  provincial 
statute  to  give  a  native  juryman  and  to  allow  him  to  decide 
according  to  local  usage;  in  most  of  the  provinces  this 
seems  to  have  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  presiding 
magistrate. 

In  the  seventh  century  this  absolute  centralization  of 
the  public  life  of  the  Roman  community  in  the  one  focus 
of  Rome  was  given  up,  so  far  as  Italy  at  least  was  con- 
cerned. Now  that  Italy  was  a  single  civic  community  and 
the  civic  territory  reached  from  the  Arnus  and  Rubico  down 
to  the  Sicilian  straits  (p.  429),  it  was  necessary  to  consent 
to  the  formation  of  smaller  civic  communities  within  thai 
larger  unit.  So  Italy  was  organized  into  communities  of 
fiill  burgesses ;  on  which  occasion  also  the  larger  cantons 
that  were  dangerous  from  their  size  were  probably  broken 
up,  so  far  as  this  had  not  been  done  already,  into  several 
imaller  town-districts  (p.  292).  The  position  of  these  new 
communities  of  full  burgesses  was  a  compromise  between 
that  which  had  belonged  to  them  hitherto  as  allied  statees 
and  that  which  by  the  earlier  law  would  have  belonged  to 
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them  as  integral  parts  of  the  Roman  comnuaitj.  Theii 
iMsia  waa  in  general  the  constitution  of  the  former  formallj 
soTereign  Latin  commnnity,  or,  so  flir  as  their  constitutloik 
in  its  principles  resembled  the  Roman,  that  of  the  Roman 
old  patrioian-consular  oommnnity ;  only  care  was  taken  o 
apply  to  the  same  institutions  in  the  munitipium  Mtfnec 
different  from,  and  inferior  to,  those  used  in  llie  capital,  or^ 
in  other  words,  in  the  state.  A  burgess'^ssembly  was 
placed  at  the  head,  with  t^e  prerogative  of  issuing  munidN 
pal  statutes  and  nominating  the  munidpal  msgistrates*  A 
municipal  council  of  a  hundred  members  acted  the  part  of 
the  Roman  senate.  The  administration  of  justice  was  coi^ 
ducted  by  four  magistrates,  two  regular  judges  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  consuls,  and  two  markelrjudges  correspond* 
ing  to  the  curule  aediles.  The  Amctions  of  the  censorship, 
which  recurred  as  in  Rome,  every  five  years  and,  to  all 
appearance,  consisted  chiefly  in  the  superintendence  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  were  also  undertaken  by  the  supreme  magia- 
trates  of  the  community,  namely  the  ordinary  duumviri^ 
who  in  this  case  assumed  the  distinctive  title  of  dtmmnri 
**  with  censorial  or  quinquennial  power/'  The  munidpal 
funds  were  managed  by  two  quaestors.  Religious  functions 
primarily  devolved  on  the  two  colleges  of  men  of  priestiy 
lore  alone  known  to  the  earliest  Latin  constitution,  the  mu< 
nicipal  Pontifices  and  Augurs. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  of  this  secondary  politi- 
cal organism  to  the  primary  organism  of  tiie 
^^'^S^  state,  all  political  prerogatives  generally  be* 
tSe  But^  longed  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter,  and 
consequently  the  municipal  decree  and  the  im^ 
perium  of  the  municipal  magistrates  bcund  the  munidpal 
burgess  just  as  the  decree  of  the  people  and  the  consular 
imperium  bound  the  Roman.  This  led,  on  the  whole,  to*  a 
coordinate  exercise  of  power  by  the  authorities  of  the  state 
and  of  the  town ;  both  had,  for  instanoe:,  the  right  of  valua- 
tion and  taxation,  so  that  in  the  case  of  any  municipal  valua* 
tlons  and  taxes  those  prescribed  by  Rome  were  not  take! 
Into  account^  and  vice  versa  ;  public  buildings  mi^l  be  in 
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stituted  both  by  the  Boraai^  magistrates  throughout  Italjf 
and  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  their  own  district,  and 
so  in  other  oases.  In  the  event  of  collision,  of  course  th« 
oommunity  yielded  to  the  state  and  the  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple invalidated  the  municipal  decree.  A  formal  division 
of  functions  probably  took  place  only  in  the  administration 
oi  ju'^tice,  where  the  system  of  pure  co-ordination  would 
iiftve  led  to  the  greatest  confusion.  In  criminal  procedure 
probably  all  capital  cai^ses,  and  in  civil  procedure  those 
more  difficult  cases  which  presumed  an  independent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  were  reserved  for 
the  authorities  and  jurymen  of  the  capital,  and  the  Italian 
municipal  courts  were  restricted  to  the  minor  and  less  com- 
plicated lawsuits  or  to  those  which  were  very  urgent. 

The  origin  of  this  Italian  municipal  system  has  not  been 
Biae  of  the  recorded.  It  is  probable  that  its  germs  may  be 
municipium,  tractjd  to  exceptional  regulations  for  the  great 
bui^[es&«olonles»  which  were  founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  (ii.  895) ;  at  least  several,  in  themselves  indifferenti 
formal  differences  between  burgess-colonies  and  burgess- 
municipia  tend  to  show  that  the  new  burgess-colony,  which 
at  that  time  pracfically  took  the  place  of  the  Latin,  had 
originally  a  better  position  in  state-law  than  the  far  older 
hurgess^municipiuniy  and  the  advantage  can  perhaps  have 
only  consisted  in  a  municipal  constitution  approximating  to 
the  Latin,  such  as  afterwards  belonged  to  all  burgess-colonies 
and  huTgess'fnunicipia.  The  new  organization  is  first  dift* 
tinedy  traceable  in  the  revolutionary  colony  of  Capua  (p. 
9&2)  ;  and  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  first  fully  ap- 
plied, when  all  the  hitherto  sovereign  towns  of  Italy  had  to 
be  organized,  in  consequence  of  the  Social  War,  as  burgess- 
jommunities.  Whether  it  was  the  Julian  law,  or  the  cen- 
sors  of  668,  or  Sulla,  that  first  arranged  the  de- 
tails, cannot  be  determined :  the  entrusting  of 
tb»  cenaorinl  functions  to  the  duumviri  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  introduced  after  the  analogy  of  the  Sullan  ordinance 
superseding  the  censDrship,  but  may  be  equally  well  referred 
|o  the  primtlive  Latin  coQstitation  to  whidi  the  censorshif 
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was  unknown.  In  any  case  this  mimidpal  oonstitution^ 
inserted  in,  and  subordinate  to,  the  state  proper — is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  momentous  products  of  the  Sullaa 
period,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  state  generallj.  An 
tiquity  was  certainly  as  little  able  to  dovetail  the  dt^  infiC 
the  state  as  to  develop  of  itself  representative  govemmeiU 
and  other  great  principles  of  our  modem  state-life ;  bat  it 
carried  its  political  development  up  to  those  limits  at  whidi 
it  outgrows  and  bursts  its  assigned  dimensions,  and  this  was 
the  case  esfecially  with  Rome,  which  in  every  respect 
stands  on  tho  line  of  separation  between  the  old  and  the 
new  intellectual  worlds.  In  the  Sullan  constitution  the  col« 
lective  assembly  and  the  urban  character  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Rome  on  the  one  hand  vanished  almost  into  a 
meaningless  form ;  the  community  subsisting  within  the 
state  on  the  other  hand  was  completely  developed  in  the 
Italian  municipium,  Down  to  the  name,  which  in  such 
cases  no  doubt  is  the  half  of  the  matter,  this  last  constitu- 
tion of  the  free  republic  carried  out  the  representative  sys- 
tem and  the  idea  of  the  state  resting  on  the  basis  of  the 
municipalities. 

The  municipal  system  in  the  provinces  was  not  altered 
by  this  movement ;  tho  municipal  authorities  of  tlie  non- 
free  towns  continued — special  exceptions  apart — to  be  con- 
fined to  administration  and  police,  from  which  no  doubt  a 
certain  jurisdiction,  over  slaves  guilty  of  crimes  fi>r  exam- 
ple, could  not  be  separated. 

Such  WAS  the  constitution  which  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla 
gave  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.  The  seih 
produced  by  ate  and  equestrian  order,  the  burgesses  and  pro^ 
reorgufiA-  letariate,  Italians  and  provincials,  accepted  it  as 
^^'^  it  was  dictated  to  them  by  the  regent,  if  not 

without  grumbling,  at  any  rate  without  rebelling :  not  so 
'^P^gm^  the  Sullan  officers.  The  Roman  army  had 
»rtbtoflott.  totally  changed  its  character.  It  had  certainly 
been  rendered  by  the  Marian  reform  more  ready  for  action 
and  more  militarily  useful  than  when  it  did  not  fight  befon 
the  walls  of  Numantia ;  but  it  had  at  the  same  ^me  beet 
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converted  from  a  burgess-force  into  a  set  of  mercenaries 
who  showed  no  fidelity  to  the  state  at  all,  and  proved 
faithfnl  to  the  officer  only  when  he  had  the  skill  personally 
to  gain  their  attachment.  The  civil  war  had  given  fearfid 
evidence  of  this  total  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  the  army : 
six  generals,  Albinus  (p.  312),  Gato  (p.  312),  Rufus  (p. 
827),  Flaccus  (p.  370),  Cinna  (p.  396),  and  Gaius  Carbo 
(p.  414),  had  fallen  during  its  course  by  the  hands  of  their 
soldiers :  Sulla  alone  had  hitherto  been  able  to  retain  the 
mastery  of  the  dangerous  crew,  and  that  only,  in  fact,  by 
giving  the  rein  to  all  their  wild  desires  as  no  Roman  gene- 
ral before  him  had  ever  done.  If  the  blame  of  destroying 
the  old  military  discipline  is  on  this  account  attached  to 
him,  the  censure  is  not  exactly  without  ground,  but  yet 
without  justice ;  he  was  indeed  the  first  Roman  magistrate 
who  was  only  encbled  to  discharge  his  military  and  politi- 
cal task  by  coming  forward  _as  a  condottiere.  He  had  not 
however  taken  the  military  dictatorship  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  state  subject  to  the  soldiery,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  everything  in  the  state,  and  espi*- 
cially  the  army  and  the  officers,  to  submit  once  more  to 
the  authority  of  civil  order.  When  this  became  evident, 
an  opposition  arose  against  him  among  his  own  staff.  The 
oligarchy  might  play  the  tyrant  as  respected  other  citizens ; 
but  that  the  generals  also,  who  with  their  good  swords  had 
replaced  the  overthrown  senators  in  their  seats,  should  now 
be  summoned  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  this  very  sen- 
ate, seemed  intolerable.  The  very  two  officers  in  whom 
Sulla  had  placed  most  confidence  resisted  the  new  order 
of  things.  When  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  whom  Sulla  had 
entrusted  with  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Africa  and  had 
selected  for  his  son-in-law,  after  accomplishing  his  task 
received  orders  from  the  senate  to  dismiss  his  army,  he 
omitted  to  comply  and  fell  little  short  of  open  insurrection. 
Quintus  Ofella,  to  whose  firm  perseverance  in  front  of 
Praeneste  the  success  of  the  last  and  sorest  campaign  was 
essentially  due,  in  equally  open  violation  of  the  newly 
issued  ordinances  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulshif 
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without  having  held  the  inferior  magistracies.  With  Pom 
peius  there  was  efieoted,  if  not  a  cordial  reconciliation,  at 
anj  rate  a  compromise.  Sulla,  who  knew  his  man  suffi 
ciently  not  to  fear  him,  did  not  resent  the  impertinent  re 
mark  which  Pompeius  uttered  to  his  face,  that  more  people 
ooiicemed  themselves  with  the  rising  than  with  the  setting 
mm ;  and  accorded  to  the  vain  youth  the  empty  honours 
to  wliicn  his  heart  olung  (p.  415).  If  in  this  instance  he 
appeared  lenient,  he  showed  on  the  other  hand  in  the  case 
of  Ofella  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  allow  his  marshals  to 
take  advantage  of  him ;  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  appeared 
unconstitutionally  as  candidate,  Sulla  had  him  cut  down  in 
the  public  market-place,  and  then  explained  to  the  assem- 
bled citizens  that  the  deed  was  done  by  his  orders  and  the 
reason  for  doing  it.  So  this  significant  opposition  of  the 
staff  to  the  new  order  of  things  was  no  doubt  silenced  for 
the  present ;  but  it  continued  to  subsist  and  furnished  the 
practical  commentary  on  Sulla's  saying,  that  what  he  did 
on  this  occasion  could  not  be  done  a  second  time. 

One  thing  still  remained — perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 

all:  to  bring  the  exceptional  state  of  things 
ofooiiBtitn-      into  accordance  with  the  paths  prescribed  by 

the  new  or  old  laws.  It  was  facilitated  by  the 
circumstance,  that  Sulla  never  lost  sight  of  this  as  his  ulti- 
mate aim.  Although  the  Valerian  law  gave  him  absolute 
power  and  gave  to  each  of  his  ordinances  the  force  of  kw, 
he  had  nevertheless  availed  himself  of  this  extraordinary 
prerogative  only  in  the  case  of  measures  which  were  of 
transient  importance  and  to  take  part  in  which  would  aim* 
ply  have  uaelessly  compromised  the  senate  and  burgesses, 
specially  in  the  case  of  the  proscriptions.  Ordinarily  he 
had  himself  observed  those  regulations  which  he  prescribed 
lor  ^he  future.  That  the  people  were  consulted,  we  read  in 
Ibe  law  as  to  the  quaestors  which  is  still  in  part  extant ; 
ajid  the  same  is  attested  of  other  laws,  e.  g.  the  sumptuary 
law  and  those  regarding  the  confiscations  of  domains.  In 
like  maimer  the  senate ,  was  previously  consulted  in  the 
more  important  adrainistrativA  acts  9uch.  as  in  the  a^ndioi 
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forth  and  recall  of  the  Afrioan  army  and  in  the  conferring 
of  the  charters  of  towns.    In  the  same  spirit  Sulla  caused 
consuls  to   be  elected   even  for  678,  through 
which  at  least  the  odious  custom  of  dating 
officially  by  the  regency  was  avoided;  nevertheless  the 
power  still  lay  exclusively  with  the  regent,  and  the  election 
wan  directed  so  as  to  fall  on  secondary  personages.    But 
in  the  following  year  (674)  Sulla  revived  the 
ordinary  constitution  in  full  efficiency ,  and  ad- 
ministered the  state  as  consul  in  concert  with  his  comrade 
in  arms  Quintus  Metellus,  retaining  the  regency,  but  allow- 
ing it  for  the  time  to  lie  dormant.     He  saw  well  how  dan« 
gerous  it  was  for  his  own  very  institutions  to  perpetuate 
the  military  dictatorship.     When  the  new  state  of  things 
seemed  likely  to  hold  its  ground  and  the  largest  and  roost 
important  portion  of  the  new  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted, although  various  matters,  particularly  in  coloniza- 
tion,  still  remained  to  be  done,  he  allowed  the 
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elections  for  675  to  have  free  course,  declined 
ro-election  to  the  consulship  as  incompatible  with  his  own 

ordinances,  and  at  the  beginning  of  675  resigned 
Sulla  resigns  the  regency,  soon  after  the  new  consuls  Publius 
the  regeocjr.    Sg,^j\iug  ^^d  Appius  Claudius  had  entered  on 

office.  Even  callous  hearts  were  impressed,  when  the  man 
who  had  hitherto  dealt  at  his  pleasure  with  the  life  and 
property  of  millions,  at  whose  nod  so  many  heads  had 
follen,  who  had  mortal  enemies  dwelling  in  every  street 
of  Rome  and  in  every  town  of  Italy,  and  who  without  an 
ally  of  equal  standing  and  even,  strictly  speaking,  without 
the  support  of  a  fixed  party  had  brought  to  an  end  hie 
work  of  reorganizing  the  state,  a  work  offending  a  thou- 
sand interests  and  opinions — when  this  man  appeared  in 
the  market-place  of  the  capital,  voluntarily  renounced  his 
plenitude  of  power,  discharged  his  armed  attendants,  dis- 
missed his  lictors,  and  summoned  the  dense  throng  of  bur- 
gesses to  speak,  if  any  one  desired  from  him  a  reckoning. 
All  were  silent :  Sulla  descended  from  the  rostra,  and  on 
foot,  attended  only  by  his  friends,  returned  to  his  dwelling 
Vol.  in.— 20 
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through  the  midst  cf  that  verj  pdpakee  whidi  eight  yean 
before  had  raxed  his  house  to  the  gromid. 

Posterttj  has  not  justlj  appreciated  either  Sulla  him- 
ditn^in  *^f  or  his  work  of  reorganization,  as  indeed  it 
of  finUa.  jg  wont  to  judge  un&irly  of  persods  who  op- 
pose themselves  to  the  current  of  the  times.  In  fact  Sulla 
ii  one  of  the  most  marrellous  characters-*— we  may  even 
say  a  unique  phenomenon — in  history.  Physically  and 
mentally  of  sanguine  temperament,  blue-eyed,  fair,  of  a 
complexion  singularly  white  but  blushing  with  every  pas- 
sionate emotion — ^though  otherwise  a  handsome  man  with 
piercing  eyes — ^he  seemed  hardly  destined  to  be  of  more 
moment  to  the  state  than  his  ancestors,  who  since  the  days 
of  his  great-great-grand&ther  Publius  Cornelius  Rufinus 
(consul  in  464,  477),  (me  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
ostentations  man  of  the  times  of  Pyrrhus,  had  remained 
in  second-rate  positions.  He  desired  from  life  nothing  but 
serene  enjoyment.  Reared  in  the  refinement  of  such  cul- 
tivated luxury  as  was  at  that  time  naturalized  even  in  the 
less  wealthy  senatorial  families  of  Rome,  he  quickly  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  the  fulness  of  sensuous  and  intellectual 
enjoyments  which  the  combination  of  Hellenic  polish  and 
Roman  wealth  could  secure.  He  was  equally  welcome  aa 
a  pleasant  companion  in  the  aristocratic  saloon  and  as  a 
good  comrade  in  the  camp;  his  acquaintances,  high  and 
low,  found  in  him  a  sympathizii^  friend  and  a  ready  helper 
in  time  of  need,  who  gave  his  gold  with  far  more  pleasure 
to  his  embarrassed  comrade  than  to  his  wealthy  creditcv. 
Passionate  was  his  homage  to  the  wine-cup,  still  more  pas* 
sionate  to  women ;  even  in  his  later  years  he  was  no  longer 
the  regent,  when  aP»r  the  business  of  the  day  was  finished 
he  took  his  place  at  table.  A  vein  of  irony — ^e  might 
perhaps  say  of  buffoonery — pervaded  his  whole  nature. 
Even  when  regent  he  gave  orders,  while  conductii^  the 
public  sale  of  the  property  of  the  proscribed,  that  a  dona^ 
tion  from  the  spoil  should  be  given  to  the  author  of  a 
wretched  pSiisg^^  which  was  handled  to  him,  on  conditioft 
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that  the  i»  liter  thoiild  promise  never  to  aing  bis  praises 
again.  Wiien  he  justified  before  tlie  bai^esses  the  execu- 
tkm  of  OMla,  be  did  so  by  relating  to  the  people  the  &ble 
of  the  oountryman  and  the  lice.  He  delighted  to  choose 
his  companions  among  actors,  and  was  fond  of  sitting  at 
wine  not  only  with  Quintus  Boscius*-4he  Roman  Talma— 
but  idso  with  far  inferior  players ;  indeed  he  was  himself 
not  a  bad  singer,  and  even  wrote  farces  for  performance 
within  his  own  circle.  Yet  amidst  these  jovial  Bacchanalia 
he  lost  neither  bodily  nor  mental  vigour;  in  the  rural 
leisure  of  his  last  years,  he  was  still  zealously  devoted  to 
the  chase,  and  the  oiroumstanco  that  he  brought  the  writ** 
ings  of  Aristotle  Irom  conquered  Athens  to  Rome  testifies 
at  least  to  his  interest  in  more  serious  reading.  The  spe* 
dlic  peculiarites  of  Roman  diaracter  rather  repelled  him. 
Sulla  had  nothing  of  the  blunt  hauteur  which  the  grandees 
of  Rome  were  fond  of  displaying  in  presence  of  the  Greeks, 
or  of  the  pomposity  of  narrow-minded  great  men  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  freely  indulged  his  humour,  appeared,  to  the 
scandal  doubtless  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  in  Greek 
towns  in  the  Greek  *dress,  or  induced  his  aristocratic  com* 
panions  to  drive  their  chariots  personally  at  the  games 
He  retained  still  less  of  those  half-patriotic,  half-selfisk 
hopes,  which  in  countries  of  free  con8titnti<Mi  allure  every 
]^outh  of  talent  into  the  political  arena,  and  which  he  too 
like  all  others  probably  at  one  time  felt.  In  such  a  life  as 
his  was^  osdliating  between  passionate  intoxication  and 
more  than  sober  awaking,  illusions  are  speedily  dissipated. 
Desiring  and  strivmg  probably  appeared  to  him  folly  in  a 
world  which  withal  was  absolutely  governed  by  chance, 
and  in  which,  if  men  ^ere  to  strive  after  anything  at  all, 
this  chance  could  be  the  only  aim  of  their  efforts.  He 
followed  the  general  tendency  of  the  age  to  be  addicted  at 
once  to  unbelief  and  to  superstition.  His  whimsical  ore* 
duHty  was  not  the  plebeian  superstition  of  Marius,  who 
got  a  priest  to  prophesy  to  him  for  money  and  determined 
his  actions  accordingly ;  still  less  was  it  the  sullen  belief 
ef  the  ihnaifeic  in  destiry ;  it  was  that  faith  in  the  absurd, 
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which  neoessarily  makes  i*»  appearance  in  every  man  whc 
has  thorooghlj  ceased  to  believe  in -a  connected  order  of 
things — the  superstition  of  the  fortunate  player,  who  deenu 
himself  privileged  by  fate  to  throw  on  each  and  every 
occasion  the  right  number.  In  practical  questions  SulU 
understood  very  well  how  to  satisfy  ironically  the  demands 
of  religion.  When  he  emptied  the  treasuries  of  the  Greek 
temples,  he  declared  that  the  man  could  never  fail  whose 
chest  was  replenished  by  the  gods  themselves.  When  the 
Delphic  priests  reported  to  him  that  they  were  afraid  to 
send  the  treasures  which  he  asked,  because  the  harp  of  the 
god  emitted  a  clear  sound  when  they  touched  it,  he  re- 
turned  the  reply  that  they  might  now  send  them  all  the 
more  readily,  as  the  god  evidently  approved  his  designs. 
Nevertheless  he  fondly  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  the  chosen  favourite  of  the  gods,  and  in  an  alto* 
gether  special  manner  of  that  goddess,  to  whom  down  to 
his  latest  years  he  assigned  the  pre-eminence,  Aphrodite. 
In  his  conversations  as  well  as  in  his  autobiography  he 
oden  plumed  himself  on  the  intercourse  which  the  immor- 
tals held  with  him  in  dreams  and  omens.  He  had  more 
right  than  most  men  to  be  proud  of  his  achievements ;  he 
was  not  so,  but  he  was  proud  of  his  uniquely  faithful  for- 
tune. He  was  wont  to  say  that  every  improvised  enter* 
prise  turned  out  better  with  him  than  those  which  were 
systematically  planned  ;  and  one  of  his  strangest  whims— 
that  of  regularly  stating  the  number  of  those  who  had 
fallen  on  his  side  in  battle  as  nil — was  nothing  but  the 
childishness  of  a  child  of  fortune.  It  was  but  the  utterance 
of  his  natural  disposition,  when,  having  reached  the  culmin 
atlng  point  of  his  career  and  seeing  all  his  contemporaries 
at'  a  dizzy  depth  beneath  him,  he  assumed  the  designation 
of  the  Fortunate — Sulla  Felix — as  a  formal  surname,  and 
bestowed  corresponding  appellations  on  his  children. 

Nothing  lay  farther  from  Sulla  than  systematic  ambi- 
tion.    He  had  too  much  sense  to  regard,  like 
Utiofti  oa-        the  average  aristocrats  of  his  time,  the  inscrip 
^^''  tioii  of  his  name  ;n  the  roll  of  the  consuls  a# 
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the  aim  of  his  life ;  he  was  too  indifierent  and  too  little  of 
an  ideologue  to  be  disposed  voluntarily  to  engage  in  tht 
reform  of  the  rotten  structure  of  the  state.  He  remained 
— ^where  birth  and  culture  placed  him— -in  the  circle  of 
(ashionable  society,  and  passed  through  the  usual  routine 
of  office ;  ho  had  no  occasion  to  exert  himself,  and  lefl  such 
exertion  to  the  political  working  bees,  of  whom  there  waf 
in  truth  no  want.     Thus  in  647,  on  the  distri 
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bution  of  the  quaestorial  appointments,  accident 
brought  him  to  Africa  to  the  head-quarters  of  Gains  Marius* 
The  untried  man-of-fashion  from  the  capital  was  not  very 
well  received  by  the  rough  boorish  general  and  his  experi 
enced  staff.  Provoked  by  this  reception  Sulla,  fearless  and 
skilful  as  he  was,  rapidly  made  himself  master  of  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  in  his  daring  expedition  to  Mauretania 
first  displayed  that  peculiar  combination  of  audacity  and 
cunning  with  reference  to  which  his  contemporaries  said  of 
him  that  he  was  half  lion  half  fox,  and  that  the  fox  in  him 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  lion.  To  the  young,  high- 
born, brilliant  officer,  who  was  confessedly  the  real  means 
of  ending  the  vexatious  Numidian  war,  the  most  splendid 
career  now  lay  open :  he  took  part  also  in  the  Cimbrian 
war,  and  manifested  his  singular  talent  for  organization  in 
the  management  of  the  difficult  task  of  providing  supplies ; 
yet  even  now  the  pleasures  of  the  capital  had  fiir  more 
attraction  for  him  than  war  or  oven  politics.  During  his 
praetorship,  which  office  he  held  in  661  after 
having  failed  in  a  previous  candidature,  it  once 
more  chanced  that  in  his  province,  the  least  important  of 
all,  the  first  victory  over  king  Mithradates  and  the  (iral 
treaty  with  the  inighty  Arsacids,  as  well  as  their  firsi 
humiliation,  occurred.  The  civil  war  followed.  It  waa 
Bulla  mainly,  who  decided  the  first  act  of  it — ^the  Italian 
insurrection — in  favour  of  Rome,  and  thus  won  for  himself 
the  oonsulship  by  his  sword;  it  was  he,  moreover,  who 
when  consul  suppressed  with  energetic  rapidity  the  Sulpi- 
nan  revolt.  Fortune  seemed  to  make  it  her  business  to 
edipse  the  old  hero  Marius  by  means  of  this  younger  officer 
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he  would  be  unable  to  ereate  a  garriaon,  and  that  the  uttef 
worLilessness  of  the  oligarehs  would  render  any  attempt 
to  save  the  oligarchy  vain.  His  oonstitution  reeembled  ■ 
temporary  dike  thrown  into  the  raging  breakers;  it  wai 
no  reproach  to  the  buildwy  if  some  ten  jeeas  afterwards 
the  waves  swallowed  up  a  strueture  reared  in  defianoe  c^ 
nature  and  not  defended  eren  by  those  whom  it  sheltered 
The  statesman  has  no  need  to  be  referred  to  highly  com« 
mendable  isolated  reforms,  such  as  Idiose  of  the  Asiatio 
rerenue-system  and  of  criminal  justiee,  that  he  may  no . 
summarily  dismiss  Sulla's  ephemwal  restoration:  he  will 
admire  it  as  a  reoi^ganiaation  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
judiciously  planned  and  on  the  whole  consistenUy  carried 
out  under  ii^nite  difficulties,  and  he  will  place  the  deliverer 
of  Rome  and  l^e  accompli^er  of  Italian  unity  below,  but 
yet  in  the  same  class  with,  CFomwell. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  statesman  alone  who  has  a  voice 
in  judging  the  dead ;  and  with  justice  outraged 
^Sld^er-  human  feeling  will  never  reconcile  itself  to  what 
SfiL^sS!*  Bulla  did  (Mr  sirred  others  to  do.  Sulk  not 
bBratoK»>  Qijjy  established  his  despotic  power  by  unscru- 
pulous violence,  but  in  doing  so  called  things 
by  their  right  name  with  a  certain  cynical  frankness, 
through  which  he  has  irr^>arab]y  offended  the  great  mass 
of  the  weakhearted  who  are  more  revoked  at  the  name 
than  at  the  thing,  while  the  cool  and  dispassionate  eharao- 
ter  of  his  crimes  makes  them  certainly  appear  to  the  moral 
judgment  more  revolting  than  the  crimes  tliat  spring  from 
passion.  Outlawries,  rewards  to  exeeutioners,  oonfiseations 
of  goods,  summary  procedure  with  insubordinate  offieen 
had  occurred  a  hundred  times,  and  the  obtuse  poti^cal 
morality  of  andent  civilisation  had  for  such  things  only 
lukewarm  censure ;  but  it  was  unexampled  that  the  namea 
of  the  outlaws  should  be  publicly  posted  up  and  tiiietr 
heads  publicly  exposed,  that  a  set  sum  should  be  fixed  foi 
the  bandits  who  slew  them  and  that  it  should  be  duly  eot 
tered  in  the  public  account-books,  that  the  confiscated  prop 
ert}  should  be  brought  to  the  hammer  like  the  <»poil  of  as 
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imeroy  in  the  public  market,  that  the  g^ieral  should  order 
a  refimctory  officer  to  be  at  once  cut  down  and  acknowledgt 
the  deed  before  all  tiie  people.  This  public  mockery  of 
humanity  was  idao  a  pc^tical  error ;  it  contributed  not  a 
little  to  eovenom  later  revolutionary  crises  befordiand,  and 
<m  that  account  even  now  a  dark  shadow  deservedly  rests 
<m  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  proscriptions. 

Sulla  may  moreover  be  justly  blamed  that,  while  in  all 
important  matters  he  acted  with  remorseless  vigour,  in 
subordina^  and  more  especially  in  personal  questions  he 
very  frequently  yielded  to  his  sanguine  temperament  and 
dealt  according  to  his  likings  or  dislikings.  Wherever  he 
really  felt  hatred,  as  for  instance  against  the  Marians,  he 
allowed  it  to  take  its  course  without  restraint  even  agfunst 
the  innocent,  and  made  it  Ins  boast  that  no  one  had  better 
requited  friends  and  foes.^  He  scorned  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  place  and  power  to  accumulate  a  colossal  for- 
tune. The  first  absolute  monarch  of  the  Roman  state,  he 
forthwith  verified  the  maxim  of  absolutism— that  the  laws 
do  not  bind  the  prince— 4&  the  case  of  those  laws  which  he 
himself  issued  as  to  adultery  and  extravagance.  But  his 
lenity  towards  his  own  party  and  his  own  circle  was  more 
pernicious  for  l&e  state  than  his  indulgence  towards  him- 
self. The  laxity  of  his  military  discipline,  although  it  was 
partly  enjcuned  by  his  political  exig^cies,  may  be  reckoned 
as  coming  under  this  category ;  but  far  more  pernicious 
was  his  indulgence  towards  his  political  adherents.  The 
extent  of  his  forbearance  occasicHially  is  hardly  credible ; 
for  instance  Lucius  Murena  was  not  only  released  firom 
punishment  ior  defeats  which  he  sustained  through  arrant 
folly  and  ixisubordinadon  (p.  416),  but  was  even  allowed  a 
triumph ;  Gnaeus  Pompeins,  who  had  behaved  £till  worse, 
was  stOl  more  extravagantly  honoured  by  Sulla  (p.  415, 
466).    Hie  extensive  rang^  and  the  worst  enormitiea  of 

*  Euripides,  Med$a,  B01 : — 
Mtjdfi^  lit  f>avX^v  xoufBiv^  vafii^ktm 
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the  proecriptions  and  oonfiscations  prolxably  arose  not  a^ 
much  from  SuUa'a  own  wish  as  from  this  spirit  of  indiflfei^ 
ence,  which  in  his  position  indeed  was  hardly  more  pardon« 
able.  That  Sulla  with  his  intrinsically  enei^tic  and  yet 
withal  indifferent  temperament  should  conduct  himself  very 
variously y  sometimes  with  incredile  indulgence,  sometimes 
with  inexorable  severity,  may  readily  be  conceived.  The 
saying  repeated  a  thousand  times,  that  he  was  before  bis 
regency  a  good-natured,  mild  man,  but  when  regent  a 
blood-thirsty  tyrant,  carries  in  it  its  own  refutation ;  if  he 
as  regent  displayed  the  reverse  of  his  earlier  gentleness, 
it  must  rather  be  said  that  he  punished  with  the  same 
careless  nonchalance  with  which  he  pardoned.  This  hall^ 
ironical  frivolity  pervades  his  whole  political  action.  It  is 
always  as  if  the  victor,  just  as  it  pleased  him  to  call  his 
merit  in  gaining  victory  good  fortune,  esteemed  the  victory 
itself  of  no  value ;  as  if  he  hod  a  partial  presentiment  of 
the  vanity  and  perishableness  of  his  own  work ;  as  if  after 
the  manner  of  a  steward  he  preferred  making  repairs  to 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding,  and  allowed  himself  in  the 
end  to  be  content  with  a  sorry  patchwork  to  conceal  the 
flaws. 

But,  such  as  he  was,  this  Don  Juan  of  politics  was  a 

man  of  one  mould.  His  whole  life  attests  the 
hiBieciM-       internal  equilibrium  of  his  nature;  in  the  most 

diverse  situations  Sulla  remained  unchangeably 
the  same.  It  was  the  same  temper,  which  after  the  bril- 
liant successes  in  Africa  made  him  seek  once  more  Uie  idle^ 
ness  of  the  capital,  and  after  the  full  possession  of  absolute 
power  made  him  find  rest  and  refreshment  in  his  Cuman 
villa.  In  his  mouth  the  saying,  that  public  affiiirs  were  a 
burden  which  he  threw  off  so  soon  as  he  might  and  could, 
was  no  mere  phrase.  After  his  resignation  he  remained 
entirely  like  himself,  without  peevishness  and  without  afibo 
tation,  glad  to  be  rid  of  public  affairs  and  yet  interfering 
now  and  then  when  opportunity  offered.  Hunting  and 
fishing  and  the  composition  of  his  memoirs  occupied  hir 
leisure  hours ;   by  way  of  interlude  he  arranged,  at  tlis 
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request  of  the  discordant  citizens,  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  Puteoli  as  confidently  and  speedily 
as  he  had  formerly  arranged  those  of  the  capital.  His  last 
action  on  his  sick-bed  had  reference  to  the  collection  of  a 
contribution  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  ol 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  witness  the  completion. 

Little  more  than  a  year  after  his  retirement,  in  the  six* 
lionUi  of  tieth  year  of  his  life,  while  yet  vigorous  in  bod^ 
"oi^  and  mind,  he  was  overtaken  by  death ;  after  a 

brief  confinement  to  a  sick-bed — he  was  writing  at  his  auto- 
biography two  days  even  before  his  death — the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel*  carried  him  off  (d7d).  His 
fiiithful  fortune  did  not  desert  him  even  in  death. 
He  could  have  no  wish  to  be  drawn  once  more  into  the 
disagreeable  vortex  of  party  stru^les,  and  to  be  obliged 
to  lead  his  old  warriors  once  more  against  a  new  revolu- 
tion ;  yet  such  was  the  state  of  matters  at  his  death  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy,  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  spared 
this  task  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  Already  when  it  was 
suggested  that  he  should  have  a  public  funeral  in  the  capi* 
tal,  numerous  voices  there,  which  had  been  silent  in  his 
lifetime,  were  raised  against  the  last  honour  which  it  waa 
proposed  to  show  to  the  tyrant.  But  his  memory  was  still 
too  fresh  and  the  dread  of  his  old  soldiers  too  vivid  :  it  was 
resolved  that  the  body  should  be  conveyed  to  the  capital 
and  that  the  obsequies  should  be  celebrated  there. 

Italy  never  witne^ssed  a  grander  funeral  solemnity.  In 
every  place  through  which  the  deceased  was 
borne  in  regal  attire,  with  his  well-known  stand- 
ards and  fasces  before  him,  the  inhabitants  and  above  all 
bis  old  soldiers  joined  the  mourning  train  :  it  seemed  as  if 
tlie  whole  army  would  once  more  meet  round  the  hero  in 
death,  who  had  in  life  led  it  so  often  and  never  except  to 
victory.  So  the  endless  funeral  procession  reached  the 
capital,  where  the  courts  kept  holiday  and  all  business  was 
suspended,  and  two  thousand  golden  chaplets  awaited  the 

*Not  ptbiriasis,  as  another  oocount  states;  for  tbv  ample  reaaoa 
that  sueh  a  disease  is  entirely  imaginary. 
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dead — ^the  last  honorary  gilU  of  the  fiuthlul  legions,  of  thi 
cities,  and  of  his  more  intimate  friends.  :BuIla,  fiuthlul  to 
the  usage  of  the  Cornelian  house,  had  ordered  that  his  hody 
should  be  buried  without  b^ng  burnt;  but  others  wer« 
more  mindful  than  he  was  of  what  past  days  had  done  and 
future  days  might  do :  by  eommand  of  the  senate  the  ecnrpse 
of  the  man  who  had  disturbed  the  bones  of  Marius  from 
their  rest  in  the  grave  was  committed  to  th^  iames.  Headed 
by  all  the  magistrates  and  the  whole  senate,  by  the  priestff 
and  priestesses  in  their  officiid  robes  and  1^  band  of  noble 
youths  in  equestrian  armour,  the  proce^ion  arrived  at  the 
great  market-place ;  at  this  spot,  filled  by  his  achievementa 
and  almost  by  the  sound  as  yet  of  his  dreaded  words,  the 
funeral  oration  was  delivered  over  the  deceased ;  and  thence 
the  bier  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  senators  to  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  where  the  funeral  pile  was  erected.  While 
the  flames  were  blazing,  the  equites  and  the  soldiers  held 
their  race  of  honour  round  l^e  corpse ;  the  ashes  of  the 
r^ent  were  deposited  in  Ae  Gampus  Martius  beside  the 
tombs  of  the  old  kinga,  and  the  Roman  wiHnen  mourned 
him  for  a  year* 


CHAPTER  XL 

THS  OOliliONWEALTH   AH  D  ITS  XCOlTOinr. 

Wb  have  traversed  a  period  of  ninetj  yeare—ftrt^ 
years  of  profound  peace,  fifty  of  an  almost  eoiii 
SabuxSev^  stant  revolution.  It  is  the  most  inglorious  epoeh 
ofthefto^  known  in  Roman  history.  It  is  true  that  the 
Alps  were  crossed  -both  in  an  easterly  and  west^ 
erly  direction  (p.  203,  214),  and  the  Roman  arms  reached 
in  the  Spanish  penininila  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (p. 
31)  and  in  the  Maoedono^reinan  peninsula  as  &r  as  the 
Danube  (p.  213) ;  but  the  laurels  thus  gmned  were  as  cheap 
as  they  were  barren.  The  circle  of  the  ^  extraneous  peo- 
ples undf'r  the  wiU,  sway,  dominion,  or  friendship  of  the 
Roman  burgesses,"  *  was  not  materially  extended ;  men 
were  ocmtent  to  realize  the  gains  of  a  better  age  and  to 
bring  the  communities  attached  to  Rome  in  lax^*  forms  of 
dependence  more  and  more  into  full  subjection.  Behind 
the  brilliant  scre^i  of  provincial  reunions  was  concealed  a 
very  sensible  decline  of  Roman  power.  While  the  whole 
ancient  civilizaticm  was  daily  more  and  more  distinctly  em- 
braced in  the  Roman  state  and  received  in  it  a  more  g^ieral 
recognition,  the  nations  exdttded  from  it  began  simultane- 
ously beyond  the  Alps  and  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  pass 
from  defence  to  agression.  On  the  ibaitle-fields  of  Aquae 
Sextiae  and  Vereellae,  of  Cha^ronea  and  Oi*chomenus,  were 
heard  the  first  paals  of  that  tJiunderHBtoim,  whidi  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  and  the  Asiatic  hordes  were  destined  to  bring 

^Mxttrae  natUmen  tn  arfttfro/u  dteione  potentate  afmeUiape  popuU 
Romani  (Jex  repet  y,  1),  the  official  designation  of  the  non-Italian  sub 
jectB  and  clienta  as  contrasted  with  the  Italian  '^alUea  and  klosmen 
(socii  nomMtvt  LaHni). 
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upon  the  Italo-Grecian  world,  and  the  last  dull  rolling  of 
which  has  reached  almost  to  our  own  times.  Bat  in  inte^ 
Hal  development  also  this  epoch  bears  the  same  diaracter 
The  old  organization  collapses  irretrievably.  The  Kcmai 
commonwealth  was  planned  as  a  civic  community,  whiri 
through  its  free  burgess-body  gave  to  itself  rulers  and  lawi ; 
which  was  governed  by  these  duly  advised  rulers  within 
these  legal  limits  with  kingly  freedom ;  and  aromid  which 
the  Italian  confederacy,  as  an  aggregate  of  free  civic  com- 
munities essentially  homogeneous  and  cognate  with  the 
Roman,  and  the  body  of  extrarltalian  allies,  as  an  aggregate 
of  Greek  free  cities  and  barbaric  peoples  and  principalities 
—both  more  superintended,  than  domineered  over,  by  the 
community  of  Ptome — formed  a  double  circle.  It  was  the 
final  result  of  the  revolution—- «nd  both  parties,  the  nomi- 
nally conservative  as  well  as  the  democratic  party,  had  co- 
operated towards  it  and  concurred  in  it — that  of  this  vener- 
able structure,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  epoch, 
though  full  of  chinks  and  tottering,  still  stood  erect,  not  one 
stone  was  at  its  close  lefb  upon  another.  The  holder  of 
sovereign  power  was  now  either  a  single  man  or  the  dose 
oligarchy  of  the  noble  or  of  the  rich.  The  burgesses  had 
lost  all  real  share  in  the  government.  The  magistrates 
were  instruments  without  independence  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder  oi  power  for  the  time  being.  The  dvio  community 
of  Rome  had  broken  down  by  its  unnatural  enlai^ement 
The  Italian  confederacy  had  been  merged  in  the  civic  com- 
munity. The  body  of  extra-Italian  allies  was  in  full  course 
of  being  converted  into  a  body  of  subjects.  The  whole 
organic  classification  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  had 
gone  to  wreck,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  crude  mass  of 
more  or  less  disparate  elements.  The  state  of  mattert 
threatened  to  end  in  utter  anarchy  and  in  the  inward  and 
outward  dissolution  of  the  state.  The  political  movement 
tended  thoroughly  towards  the  goal  of  despotism  ;  the  only 
point  still  in  dispute  was  whether  the  close  circle  of  the 
fiunilies  ol  rank,  or  the  senate  of  capitalists,  or  a  monarch 
was  to  be  the  despot.    The  political  movement  followed 
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ihorougfalj  the  paths  that  lod  to  despotism ;  the  fundair.en 
tal  principle  of  a  free  commonwealth — that  the  contending 
powers  should  reciprocally  confine  themselves  to  indirect 
coercion — ^had  become  effete  in  the  eyes  of  all  parties  alike, 
and  on  both  sides  the  fight  for  power  began  to  be  carried 
>n  first  by  the  bludgeon,  and  soon  by  the  sword.  The 
evolution,  at  an  end  in  so  far  as  the  old  constitution  was 
i»)00gnized  by  both  sides  as  finally  set  aside  and  the  aim 
and  method  of  the  new  political  development  were  clearly 
settled,  had  yet  up  to  this  time  discovered  nothing  but  pro- 
visional solutions  for  this  problem  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  state ;  neither  the  Gracchan  nor  the  Sullan  constitution 
of  the  community  bore  the  stamp  of  finality.  But  the  bit- 
terest feature  of  this  bitter  time  was  that  even  hope  and 
effort  failed  the  dear-seeing  patriot.  The  sun  of  freedom 
with  all  its  endless  store  of  blessings  was  constantly  draw- 
ing nearer  to  its  setting,  and  the  twilight  was  settling  over 
the  very  world  that  was  still  so  brilliant.  It  was  no  acci- 
dental catastrophe  which  patriotism  and  genius  might  have 
warded  off;  it  was  ancient  social  evils — at  the  bottom  of 
all,  the  ruin  of  the  middle  class  by  the  slave  proletariate — 
that  brought  destruction  on  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
The  most  sagacious  statesman  was  in  the  plight  of  the  phy« 
sician  to  whom  it  is  equally  painful  to  prolong  or  to  abridge 
the  agony  of  his  patient.  Beyond  doubt  it  was'  the  better 
for  the  interests  of  Rome,  the  more  quickly  and  thoroughly 
a  despot  set  aside  all  remnants  of  the  ancient  free  constitu- 
tion, and  invented  new  forms  and  expressions  for  the  mode- 
rate measure  of  human  prosperity  for  which  absolutism 
leaves  room :  the  intrinsic  advantage,  which  belonged  to 
monarchy  under  the  given  circumstances  as  compared  with 
any  oligarchy,  lay  mainly  in  the  very  circumstance  that 
ittch  a  despotism,  energetic  in  pulling  down  and  energetic 
hi  building  up,  could  never  be  exercised  by  a  collegiate 
board.  But  such  calm  considerations  do  not  mould  his- 
tory ;  it  is  not  reason,  it  is  passion  alone,  that  builds  for 
the  future.  The  Romans  had  just  to  wait  and  to  see  how 
long  their  commonwealth  would  continue  unable  to  live  and 
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■inable  to  die,  and  whetbar  it  would  ultimately  Und  itf 
master  and,  so  far  as  might  lt)e  possible,  its  regenerator,  i« 
a  man  of  mighty  gifts,  or  wqu14  collifNie  in  misery  mui 
weakcest. 

It  remains  that  we  should  notion  tb^  ^opnomio  and 
AumoM  of  iodal  relations  of  the  period  be&re  us,  so  &f 
fhe  state.       ^  ^^  j^y^  j^^^  already  done  pp. 

The  finaDoes  of  the  state  were  &om  the  pommenoement 
ftiOiiii  ^^  ^^is  epoch  substantially  dependent  on  the 

rerennM.  revenue  from  the  proviqo^s.  In  Italy  the  land* 
tax,  which  had  always  occurred  there  merely  as  i^n  extraor- 
dinary impost  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  domanial  and 
other  revenuee,  had  not  been  levied  since  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  so  that  absolute  freedom  from  land-tax  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  constitutional  privilege  of  Rom^n  landed 
property.  The  royalties  of  the  state,  such  as  the  salt 
monopoly  (ii.  889)  and  the  right  of  coinage,  were  npt  now 
at  least,  if  ever  at  all,  treated  as  sources  of  income.  The 
new  tax  on  inheritance  (ii.  454)  was  fallowed  to  fall  into 
abeyance  or  was  perhaps  directly  abolished.  Accordingly 
the  Roman  exchequer  drew  from  Italy  inpluding  Cisalpine 
Gaul  nothing  but  the  produce  of  the  domains,  particularly 
of  the  Campanian  territory  spd  of  the  gold  mines  in  the 
laid  of  the  Celts,  and  the  revenue  from  mimumissions  (ind 
fr(tm  goods' imported  by  seia  into  the  Roman  eiyic  territory 
no(  for  the  personal  consumptipp  of  the  importer.  Both  of 
those  may  be  regarded  essentially  ^  taxes  on  luxury,  and 
they  certainly  must  hitve  been  considerably  iiiigmented  by 
the  extenaion  of  Romfm  citizenship  ftnd  at  the  same  Ume  of 
Roman  custome^ues  to  all  Italy,  probably  including  Cis- 
alpine Gaul. 

In  the  provinces  the  Rpm«D  state  plaimed  diirectly,as  iti 
ftoTiikdni  private  property,  the  whple  domain  of  the  cities 
vavenuei.  destroyed  by  martial  law  and — ^in  those  states 
where  the  Roman  government  came  in  room  of  the  former 
ruler8-~4ihe  landed  property  possessed  by  the  latter.  By 
virtue  of  this  right  the  territories  of  Leontini,  Caithagf^ 
and  Corinth,  the  domanial  property  of  the  kings  of  Macfr 
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doiiia,  Pergamus,  and  Cyrene,  the  mines  a  Spain  and  Maoe 
donia  were  regarded  9»  Roman  domains ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  territory  of  Capua,  were  leased  by  the  Roman 
censors  to  private  contractors  for  *a  certain  proportion  of 
(he  produce  or  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  We  have  already 
ixplained  that  Gaius  Gracchus  went  still  fiirther,  claimed 
the  whole  land  of  the  provinces  as  domain,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  province  of  Asia  practically  carried  out  this  princi* 
pie ;  inasmuch  as  he  legally  justified  the  decumaCy  icriptura^ 
and  veeHgalia  levied  there  on  the  ground  of  the  Roman 
state's  right  of  property  in  the  land,  pastiire,  and  coasts  of 
the  province,  whether  these  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
king  or  to  private  persons  (p.  144,  152). 

There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  any 
royalties  from  which  the  state  derived  profit,  as  respected 
the  provinces ;  the  prohibition  of  the  culture  of  the  vine 
and  olive  in  Transalpine  Gaul  did  not  benefit  the  state-chest 
as  such.  On  the  other  hand  direct  and  indirect  taxes  were 
levied  to  a  great  extent.  The  client  states  recognized  as 
fully  sovereign — such  as  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia  and 
Gappadocia,  the  allied  states  {civitaUs  foederatiie)  of  Rhodes, 
Messana,  Tauromenium,  Massilia,  Gades — were  legally  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  and  merely  bound  by  their  treaties  to 
support  the  Roman  republic  in  time  of  war  by  regularly 
furnishing  a  fixed  number  of  ships  or  men  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  case  of  need,  by  ren- 
dering extraordinary  aid  of  any  kind. 

The  rest  of  the  provincial  territory  on  the  other  hand, 
even  including  the  free  cities,  was  throughout 
liable  to  taxation  ;  the  only  exceptions  were  the 
eities  invested  with  the  Roman  franchise,  such  as  Narbo, 
and  the  cammunities  on  which  iqamunity  from  taxation  was 
specially  conferred  {dviiatee  imfivunes)^  such  as  Centuripa  in 
Sicily.  The  direct  taxes  consisted  partly — as  in  Sicily  and 
Sardiniar— of  a  title  to  the  tenth  *  of  the  sheaves  and  other 

*  This  tax-tenth,  which  the  Blate  leried  from  private  Urnded  propiwty 
is  to  be  clearly  ^stingtiished  from  the  proprietor's  tenth,  which  it  iaii 
posed  on  the  domaiii4aDd.    The  former  was  let  in  Sioily,  sod  wss  fixed 
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field  produce  as  of  grapes  and  olives,  or,  if  the  land  lay  ib 
pasture,  to  a  corresponding  scripUtra  ;  parti j-~as  in  Maoei 
donia,  Achaia,  Gyrene,  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  the  two 
Spains,  and  by  Sulla's  arrangements  also  in  Asia— of  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  annually  by  each  community 
to  Rome  {iiipendiumy  tnh\Unm),  This  amounted,  e.  g.  iot 
all  Macedonia,  to  000,000  denarii  (£24,000),  for  the  small 
island  of  Gyaros  near  Andros  to  150  denarii  (£6  10«.),  and 
was  apparently  on  the  whole  low  and  less  than  the  tax  paid 
before  the  Roman  rule.  Those  ground*tenths  and  pasture- 
moneys  the  state  fiirmed  out  to  private  contractors  on  con- 
dition of  their  paying  fixed  quantities  of  grain  or  fixed  sums 
of  money  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter  money-payments  the 
state  drew  upon  the  respective  communities,  and  lefb  it  to 
these  to  assess  the  amount,  according  to  the  general  princi* 
pies  laid  down  by  the  Roman  government,  on  the  persons 
liable,  and  to  collect  it  from  them.* 

oDce  for  all ;  the  latter — which,  however,  in  Sicily  only  applied  to  the 
land  acquired  by  Rome  afler  the  first  Panic  war,  not  to  the  territory  of 
Leontini  (oomp.  Corpui  hmcr.  Lot,  l  p.  101}— was  let  by  the  oenaors  in 
Rome,  and  the  proportion  of  produce  payable  and  other  conditions 
were  regulated  at  their  disoretion  (Cic.  Vtirr,  iii  6,  18;  y.  21,  68;  d/b 
i^.  ^^.L2,4;  il  18,48). 

*  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  apparently  as  follows.  The  Roman 
government  fixed  in  the  first  instance  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  Thus  in  Asia,  for  instance,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
Sulla  and  Caesar  the  tenth  sheaf  was  levied  (Appian.  B.  C,  v.  4);  the 
Jews  by  Caesar's  edict  contributed  every  second  year  a  fourth  of  the 
seed  (Joseph,  iv.  10,  6 ;  oomp.  iL  5);  in  Cilicia  and  Syria  subsequently 
there  was  paid  one  per  cent,  on  estate  (Appian.  Syr.  50),  and  there 
was  iu  Africa  also  an  apparently  similar  tax — in  which  case  the  state 
seems  to  have  been  valued  according  to  certain  presumptive  indiei^ 
tlons,  es.^.,  the  siie  of  the  land  occupied,  the  number  of  doorwayii 
the  number  of  head  of  children  and  slaves  {exaotio  eapUum  atqm 
Oithrum^  Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  6,  with  reference  to  Cilicia ;  ^o^oq 
Inl  T^  y^  *cU  roK  ffwficurn^f  Appian.  Pun,  186,  with  reference  to  Africa). 
tn  accordance  with  this  regulation  the  magistrates  of  each  community 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  governor  (do.  ad  Q.  JP^,  L  1, 
6 ;  SO,  d§  A§eUp,  22,  28)  settled  who  were  liable  to  the  tax,  and  whatf 
was  vo  hr  paid  by  each  individual  {impertUa  InMifdXka,  Cic  adAU,  v. 
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The  indirect  taxes  oonsisted — ^apart  from  the  subordinati 
^^^  moneys  levied  from  roads,  bridges,  and  canalsT- 
mainly  of  customs-duties.  The  customs-duties 
of  antiquity  were,  if  not  exclusively,  at  any  rate  principal! j^ 
(M/rtKiues,  less  friequently  frontier-dues,  on  imports  and  ex* 
oorts  destined  for  sale,  and  were  levied  by  each  community 
in  its  ports  and  its  territory  at  pleasure.  The  Romans 
recognized  this  prmciple  generally,  in  so  far  as  thoir  origi- 
nal customs-domain  did  not  extend  farther  than  the  range 
of  the  Roman  fi*anchise  and  the  limit  of  the  customs  was 
by  no  means  coincident  with  the  limits  of  the  empire,  so 
that  a  general  imperial  tariff  was  unknown :  it  was  only  by 
means  of  state^treaty  that  a  total  exemption  from  customs- 
dues  in  the  client  communities  was  secured  for  the  Roman 
state,  and  in  various  cases  also  at  least  favourable  terms  for 
the  Roman  bui^ess.  But  in  those  distncts,  which  had  not 
been  admitted  to  alliance  with  Rome  but  were  in  the  condi- 
tion of  subjects  proper  and  had  not  acquired  immunity,  the 
customs  fell  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  proper  sovereign, 
that  is,  to  the  Roman  community  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  several  large  regions  within  the  empire  were  constituted 
as  separate  Roman  customs-districts,  in  which  the  several 
communities  allied  or  privileged  vith  immunity  were  iso- 
lated as  exempt  from  Roman  customs.  Thus  Sicily  even 
from  the  Carthaginian  period  formed  a  distinct  customs-dis> 

Id) ;  if  any  one  did  not  pay  this  in  proper  time,  bis  tax-debt  was  sold 
JoBt  as  in  Rome,  t.«.,  it  was  handed  over  to  a  contractor  witb  an  adjudi- 
cation to  ooUect  it  (venditio  tributorum^  Gic.  Ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  6 ;  oMc 
omnhtrn  venditat,  Gic.  €ui  Att,  v.  16).  The  produce  of  these  taxes 
6owed  into  the  coffbrs  of  the  leading  communities — the  Jews,  for 
instance,  had  to  send  their  corn  to  Sidon — and  from  these  coffers  the 
fixed  amount  in  money  was  then  conveyed  to  Rome.  These  taxes  also 
were  consequently  levied  indirectly,  and  the  intermediate  agent  eithet 
retained,  according  to  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
for  himself,  or  added  to  it  from  his  own  substance ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween this  mode  of  levying  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  pMicam 
lay  merely  In  the  elroamstance,  that  in  the  former  the  pabllo  author^ 
ties  of  the  contributors,  in  the  latter  Roman  private  speculators,  cot 
itituted  the  intem^ediate  agency. 
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trict,  (m  the  fi-otitiei  of  whteh  a  tax  of  5  per  oent.  ou  thi 
value  wad  leried  from  all  imports  of  exports ;  thus  on  th4 
fiontiers  of  Asia  there  WM  levied  in  consequence  of  the 
^empronian  law  (p.  144)  a  similar  tax  of  3^  per  cent ;  in 
.ke  manner  the  province  of  Narbo,  exclusively  the  domaiu 
of  the  Roman  colony,  was  organized  as  a  Roman  cusiomfr 
district.  These  arrangements  may  have  been,  in  addition 
to  their  fiscal  objects,  partly  occasioned  by  the  commend* 
able  purpose  of  checking  the  confusion  inevitably  arising 
out  of  a  variety  of  communal  tolls  by  a  uniform  regulation 
of  frontier-dues.  The  levying  of  the  customs-dues,  like 
that  of  the  tenths,  was  without  exception  leased  to  middle- 
men. 

The  ordinary  burdens  of  Roman  taxpayers  were  limited 
c^jgtg  of  to  these  imposts ;  but  we  may  not  overlook  the 
ooUeotion.       f^^^^  ^|,g^^  ^jj^  expeuses  of  collection  were  very 

considerable,  and  the  contributors  paid,  an  amount  dispro- 
portionately great  as  compared  with  what  the  Roman  gov* 
ernment  received.  For,  while  the  system  of  collecting  taxes 
by  middlemen,  and  especially  by  general  lessees,  is  in  itself 
the  most  expensive  of  all,  in  Rome  effective  competition 
was  rendered  extremely  difficult  in  ot>nsequence  of  the 
slight  extent  to  which  the  lettings  were  subdivided  and  the 
immense  association  of  capital. 

To  these  ordinary  burdens,  however,  fell  to  be  added  in 
jj^j^IjI,  the  first  place  the  requisitions  which  were  made, 
tions.  The  costs  of  military  administration  were  in  law 

defrayed  by  the  Roman  community.  It  provided  the  com- 
mander of  every  province  with  the  means  of  transport  and 
ill  other  requisites ;  it  paid  and  provisioned  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  the  province.  The  provincial  communities  had 
to  furnish  merely  shelter,  wood,  hay,  and  simiia:*  articles 
free  of  cost  to  the  magistrates  and  soldiers  ;  in  fact  the  free 
towns  Were  even  ordinarily  exempted  from  the  winter  quar- 
tering of  the  troops-* permanent  camps  were  not  yet 
known,  ff  the  governor  therefore  needed  grain,  ^ipe, 
slaves  to  man  them,  linen,  leather,  money,  or  ai^ht  else,  he 
was  no  doubt  absolutely  at  liberty  li^  tiihe  6f  war-^-nor  wsa 
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It  £ir  otherwidd  in  time  of  p6ae6 — to  demitod  such  nupplifsi 
•ooording  to  his  discretion  and  exigencies  from  the  subjetit- 
communities  or  the  sovereign  protected  states;  but  thes« 
fenippiies  were,  like  the  Romto  land-tax,  treated  legally  as 
purchases  or  advances,  and  the  value  was  immediately  or 
afterwards  made  good  by  the  Roman  exchequer.  Never^ 
theless  these  requisitions  became,  if  not  in  the  theory  of 
state-law,  at  any  rate  practically,  one  of  the  most  oppressive 
burdens  of  the  provincials ;  and  the  more  so,  that  the 
amount  of  compensation  was  ordinarily  settled  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  the  governor  after  a  one-sided  fashion.  We 
meet  indeed  with  several  legislative  restrictions  on  this  dan- 
gerous right  of  requisition  of  the  Roman  superior  magis- 
trates :  for  instance,  the  rule  already  mentioned,  that  in 
Spain  there  should  not  be  taken  from  the  country  people 
by  requisitions  for  grain  more  than  the  tv^  entieth  shear^  and 
that  tfie  price  of  this  should  be  equitably  settled  (ii.  252) ; 
the  fixing  of  a  maximum  quantity  of  grain  to  be  demanded 
by  the  governor  for  the  wants  of  himself  and  his  retinue ; 
the  previous  adjustment  of  a  definite  and  high  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  the  grain  vhich  was  frequently  required,  at 
least  from  Sicily,  for  the  wants  of  the  capital.  But,  while 
by  such  rules  the  pressure  of  those  requisitions  on  the 
economy  of  the  communities  and  of  individuals  in  the  prov- 
ince was  doubtless  mitigated  here  and  there,  it  was  by  no 
means  removed.  In  extraordinary  crises  this  pressure  un- 
avoidably increased  and  often  went  beyond  all  bounds,  for 
then  in  fact  the  requisitions  not  unfrequently  assumed  the 
form  of  a  punishment  imposed  or  that  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions ehforced,  and  compensation  was  thus  wholly  with- 
held. Thus  Sulla  in  67(M571  compelled  th« 
provincials  of  Asia  Minor,  who  certainly  had 
very  gravely  offended  against  Rome,  to  furnish  to  every 
oommon  soldier  quartered  among  them  forty-fold  pay  (pei 
day  16  denarii  =  lls.)^  to  every  centurion  seventy-five-fold 
pay,  in  addition  to  clothing  and  meals  along  with  the  right 
to  invite  guests  at  pleasure ;  thus  the  same  Sulla  soon  after* 
n^rds  imposed  a  gen^dl  ^ontributiort  on  the  client  Anfl  stiTv 
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jeet  commmities  (p.  447),  in  which  case  nothing,  of  course^ 
iras  said  of  repayment. 

Further  the  local  public  burdens  are  not  to  be  left  out 
i^oj^i  of  view.    Thej  must  have  been,  comparatively, 

tazdens.  ygj.y  considerable ;  •  for  the  costs  of  ad  minis 

[ration,  the  keeping  of  the  public  buildings  in  repair,  and 
generally  all  civil  expenses  were  borne  by  the  local  budget 
and  the  Roman  government  simply  undertook  to  defray  the 
military  expenses  from  their  ooflfers.  But  even  of  this  mili« 
tary  budget  considerable  items  were  devolved  on  the  com« 
munities — such  as  the  expense  of  making  and  maintaining 
the  non-Italian  military  roads,  the  costs  of  the  fleets  in  the 
non-Italian  seas,  nay  even  in  great  part  the  outlay  for  the 
army,  inasmuch  as  the  forces  of  the  client>«tates  as  well  as 
those  of  the  subjects  were  regularly  liable  to  serve  at  the 
expense  of  their  communities  within  their  province,  and 
began  to  be  employed  with  increasing  frequency  even  be- 
yond it — ^Thracians  in  Africa,  Africans  in  Italy,  and  so  on — 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Romans  (p.  243).  If  the  provinces 
only  and  not  Italy  paid  direct  taxes  to  the  government,  this 
was  equitable  in  a  financial,  if  not  in  a  political,  aspect  so 
long  as  Italy  alone  bore  the  burdens  and  expense  of  the 
military  system ;  but  from  the  time  that  this  system  was 
abandoned,  the  provincials  were,  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
decidedly  overburdened. 

Lastly  we  must  not  forget  the  great  chapter  of  injustice 
by  which  in  manifold  ways  the  Roman  magis- 
trates  and  rarmers  of  the  revenue  augmented 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  provinces.  Although  every 
present  which  the  governor  took  might  be  treated  legally  as 
an  exaction,  and  even  his  right  of  purchase  might  be  i*^ 
fttricted  by  law,  yet  the  exercist^  of  his  public  functions 
offered  to  him,  if  he  was  disposed  to  do  wrong,  ample  pre> 

*  For  example,  in  Judaea  the  town  of  Joppa  paid  26,076  tnodii  of 
00 m,  the  other  Jews  the  tenth  sheaf  to  the  native  princes ;  to  which 
fell  to  be  added  the  temple-tribute  and  the  payment  to  Sdon  destined 
for  the  Romans.  In  SicUy  too,  in  addition  to  the  Boman  tenth,  a  veiy 
tontiderable  local  taxation  i^as  raised  from  property. 
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texts  ibr  doing  sa  The  quartering  of  the  troops ;  the  free 
lodging  of*  the  ntagbtrates  and  of  the  ho»^^  ot  adjtitants  of 
senatorial  or  equestrian  ra&k,  of  derks,  Uctors,  heraldi^ 
physicians,  and  priests ;  the  right  which  the  messei^eni  of 
the  state  had  to  be  forwarded  fbee  of  cost ;  the  approval  oi^ 
and  providing  transport  for,  the  supplies  payable  in  kind ; 
above  all  the  Ibroed  sales  and  the  requisitions — gave  all 
juagistrotes  opportunity  to  bring  home  princely  fortunes 
from  the  provinces.  And  the  plundering  became  daily 
more  genial,  the  more  that  the  control  of  the  government 
appeared  to  be  worthless  and  diat  of  the  capitalist-courts  to 
be  in  reality  dangerous  to  the  upright  magistrate  alone. 
The  institution  of  a  standing  commission  regiffding  the  ex- 
actions of  magistrates  in  the  provinces,  occasioned  by  the 
frequency  ai  complaints  as  to  such  cases,  in  605 
(p.  04),  and  the  laws  as  to  extortion  following 
each  other  so  rapidly  and  constantly  augm^ting  its  penal* 
ties,  show  the  daily  increasing  hdght  of  the  evil,  as  the 
Niloroeter  shows  the  rise  of  the  flood. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  even  a  taxation  moderate 
in  theory  mi^t  become  extremdy  oppressive  in  its  actual 
operation ;  and  that  it  was  so  is  beyond  doubt,  altiiou^  t^e 
financial  oppression,  which  the  Italian  merchants  and  bank* 
ers  exercised  over  the  provinces,  was  probably  felt  as  a  far 
heavier  burden  than  the  taxation  with  all  the  abuses  that 
attached  to  it. 

All  things  considered,  the  income  winch  Borne  drew 
from  the  provinces  was  not  properly  a  taxation 
im^        of  the  subjects  in  the  sense  whidi  we  now  attach 
'^  to  that  expression,  but  ratlier  in  the  main  a  reve* 

nue  that  may  be  compared  with  the  Attic  tributes,  by 
means  of  which  the  leading  state  d^j&ayed  tiie  expose  of 
the  military  system  which  it  maintained.  This  explains  the 
singularly  small  amount  of  the  gross  as  well  as  of  tiie  net 
proceeds.  There  exists  a  statement,  according  to  which  the 
income  of  Rome,  exclusive,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the 
balian  revenues  and  of  the  grain  delivered  in  kmd  to  Italy 
fk  by  the  d€cuman%  up  to  6M  amounted  to  not 
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more  thra  900  millions  of  sesterces  (£2,000,000) ;  that  is, 
but  two4hirds  of  the  sum  which  the  king  of  Egypt  drew 
from  hie  country  annually*  The  proportion  can  only  seem 
strange  at  the  iirst  glance.  The  Ptolemies  turned  to  aoi 
«>unt  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  great  plantation-owners,  and 
drew  immense  sums  from  their  monopoly  of  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  East;  the  Roman  treasury  was 
not  much  mote  than  the  joint  military  chest  of  the  cum< 
tuunities  united  under  Rome's  protection.  The  net  produce 
was  probably  dtill  less  in  proportion.  The  only  provincea 
yielding  a  considerable  surplus  were  perhaps  Sicily,  where 
the  Carthaginian  system  of  taxation  prevailed,  and  more 
especially  Asia  from  the  time  liiat  Gains  Gracchus,  in  order 
to.  provide  for  his  lai^esses  of  com,  had  carried  out  the  con« 
fiscation  of  the  soil  and  a  general  domanial  taxation  there. 
According  to  manifold  testimonies  the^finanees  of  the  Ro- 
man state  were  essentially  dependent  on  the  revenues  of 
Asia.  The  assertion  sounds  quite  credible  that  the  other 
provinces  on  an  average  cost  nearly  as  much  as  they 
brought  in ;  in  ^t  those  which  required  a  considerable  gai"- 
rison,  such  as  the  two  Spains,  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  Mace- 
donia, probably  often  cost  more  than  they  yielded.  On  the 
whole  certainly  the  Roman  treasury  in  ordinary  times  pos- 
sessed a  surplus,  which  enabled  them  amply  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  buildings  of  the  state  and  city,  and  to  ac- 
cumulate a  reserve-fund ;  but  even  the  figures  appearing  for 
these  objects,  when  compared  with  the  wide  domain  of  the 
Roman  rule,  atto^  the  small  amount  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  Roman  taxes,  in  a  certain  sense  therefore  the  old  prin* 
ciple  equally  honourable  and  judicious — that  the  political 
hegemony  diould.not  be  treated  as  a  privilege  yielding 
profit— still  governed  Rome's  financial  administration  of 
the  provinces  as  it  had  governed  that  of  Italy.  What  the 
Roman  community  levied  from  its  transmarine  subjects 
was,  as  a  rule,  re-expended  for  the  military  security  of  the 
transmarine  possessions;  and  if  these  Roman  imposts  fell 
more  heavily  on  those  who  paid  them  than  the  earlier  taxa 
tion.  in  so  far  as  they  wfere  in  great  part  expended  abroad 
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the  subslatution,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  single  ruler  ano 
a  t^entralized  military  administration  for  the  many  petty 
rulers  and  armies  inrolyed  a  very  considerable  finandal 
saving.  It  is  tme,  however,  that  this  principle  of  a  better 
and  earlier  age  came  from  the  very  first  to  be  infringed  and 
mutilated  by  the  numerous  exceptions  Which  were  allowed 
to  prevail.  The  ground-tmth  levied  by  Hiero.and  Gar 
thage  in  Sicily  went  far  beyond  the  amount  of  an  annual 
war-K;oBtribution.  With  justice  moreover  Sdpio  Aemili- 
anus  says  in  Cicero,  that  it  was  unbecoming  for  the  Roman 
burgess-body  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  ruler  and  the  tax* 
gatherer  of  the  nations.  The  appropriation  of  the  customs* 
dues  was  not  compatible  with  the  principle  ^  disinterested 
h^emony,  and  the  high  rates  of  the  customs  as  well  as  the 
vexatious  mode  of  levying  them  were  not  fitted  to  allay  the 
sense  of  the  injustice  thereby  inflicted.  Even  as  early  prob* 
ably  as  this  period  the  name  of  publican  became  synony- 
mous among  the  Eastern  peoples  with  that  of  rogue  and 
robber :  no  burden  contributed  so  much  as  this  to  make  the 
Roman  name  offensive  and  odious  especially  in  the  East^ 
But  when  Gains  Gracchus  and  l^ose  who  called  themselves 
the  "  popular  party  *'  in  Rome  came  to  the  helm,  political 
sovereignty  wa**  declared  in  plain  terms  to  be  a  right  which 
entitled  every  one  who  shared  in  it  to  a  number  of  bushels 
of  com,  the  h^emony  was  converted  into  a  direct  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  and  the  most  complete  system  of  making 
the  most  of  that  ownership  was  not  only  introduced  but 
with  shameless  candour  legally  justified  and  proclaimed. 
It  was  certainly  not  a  mere  accident,  that  the  hardest  lot  in 
this  respect  fell  precisely  to  the  two  least  warlike  provinoei^ 
Sicily  and  Asia. 

An  approximate  measure  of  the  condition  of  Roman 

finance  at  this  period  is  furnished,  in  the  absence 

tfid  poUio       of  definite  statements,  first  of  all  by  the  public 

^^  buildings.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  epoch 
these  were  prosecuted  on  the  greatest  scale,  and  the  con* 
struction  of  roads  in  particular  had  at  no  time  been  so  enei^ 
getically  pursued.    In  Italy  >  oreat  southern  highway  of 
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worse  was  the  efiect  of  the  economic  rum  oi  the  middle 
olaae  And  of  the  boundless  extent  of  the  mercantile  emigra- 
tion which  induced  a  great  portion  of  the  Italian  youth  to 
vpend  thdr  most  vigorous  years  abroad. 

A  compaisation  of  very  dubious  value  was  afforded  bj 
pg„^g^„  the  free  parasitic  Hell»ico*Orientai  p<^ulation^ 
mM^jT  whidi  sojourned  in  the  capital  as  diplomatic 
agents  for  kings  or  communities,  as  phyndaas,  sdioolmas- 
ters,  priests,  servants,  parasites,  and  in  the  myriad  «nploy- 
ments  of  sharpers  and  swindlers,  or  as  traders  and  mari- 
ners frequented  especially  Ostia,  PuteoVi,  and  Bnindisium. 
Still  more  hazardous  was  the  disproportionate  increase  of 
the  multitude  of  slaves  in  the  peninsula.  The 
itoiiaa  Italian  burgesses  by  the  census  of  684  num- 


bered 910,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to 
which  number,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  the  free 
population  in  the  peninsula,  those  accidentally  passed  over 
in  the  census,  the  Latins  in  ike  district  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Po,  and  the  foreigners  domiciled  in  Italy,  have  to 
be  added,  while  the  Roman  burgesses  domiciled  abroad  are 
tr»  be  deducted.  It  will  therefore  be  scarcely  possible  to 
f:8timate  the  free  population  of  the  peninsula  at  more  than 
from  six  to  seven  millions.  If  its  whole  population  at  this 
time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  present  day,  we  should  have 
to  assume  accordingly  a  mass  of  slaves  amounting  to  thir* 
teen  or  fourteen  millions.  It  needs  however  no  such  fal- 
lacious calculations  to  render  the  dangerous  character  of 
this  state  of  things  aj^arent ;  this  is  loudly  enough  attested 
by  the  partial  servile  insurrections,  and  by  the  appeal  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  was  at  the  dose  of 
every  outbreak  addressed  to  the  slaves  to  take  up  arms 
igainst  their  masters  and  to  fight  out  their  liberty.  If  we 
conceive  of  England  with  its  lords,  its  squires,  and  above 
all  its  City,  but  with  its  freeholders  and  farmers  converted 
into  proletarians,  and  its  labourers  and  sailora  converted 
Into  slaves,  we  shall  gain  an  approximate  image  of  the 
population  of  the  Italian  peninsula  in  those  days. 

The  economic  relation  of  this  epoch  are  clearly  ml» 
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rored  to  us  even  now  in  the  Itoman  monetary 
mitenu  system.     Its  treatment  shows  throughout  the 

chDid  u4        sagacious  merchant.    For  long  gold  and  silvei 
^^*  stood  side  by  side  as  general  means  of  payment 

on  such  a  footing  that,  while  for  the  purpose  of  general 
cash-balances  a  fixed  rada  of  value  was  legally  laid  down 
between  the  two  metals  (iL  453),  the  giving  one  metal  Son 
the  other  was  not,  as  a  rule,  optional,  but  payment  was  to 
be  in  gold  or  silver  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bond.  In 
this  way  the  great  evils  were  avoided,  that  are  otherwise 
inevitably  associated  with  the  setting  up  of  two  precious 
metals;  the  severe  gold  crises — as  about  600, 
lor  instance,  when  in  consequence  of  the  dis* 
oovery  of  the  Tauriscan  gold-seams  (p.  212)  gold  as  com* 
pared  with  silver  fell  at  once  in  Italy  about  33)^  per  cent. — 
exercised  at  least  no  direct  influence  on  the  silver  money 
and  retail  transactions*  The  nature  of  the  case  implied 
that,  the  more  transmarine  traffic  extended,  gold  the  more 
decidedly  rose  from  the  second  place  to  the  first ;  and  that 
it  did  so,  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  as  to  the  balances 
in  the  treasury  and  as  to. its  transactions;  but  the  govern- 
ment was  not  thereby  induced  to  introduce  gold  into  the 
coinage.  The  coining  of  gold  attempted  in  the  exigency 
of  the  Hannibalic  war  (ii.  207)  had  been  long  allowed  to 
fall  into  abeyance ;  the  few  gold  pieces  which  Sulla  struck 
as  regent  were  scarcely  more  than  pieces  coined  for  the 
eonvenience  of  his  triumphal  presents.  Silver  still  as  b& 
fore  circulated  exclusively  as  actual  money ;  gold,  whether 
it,  as  was  usual,  droulatcd  in  bars  or  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
foreign  or  possibly  even  of  an  inland  mint,  was  taken  solely 
by  weight.  Nevertheless  gold  and  silver  were  on  a  par  as 
means  of  exchange;  and  the  fraudulent  alloying  of  gold  was 
Ireated  in  law,  like  the  issuing  of  spurious  silver  money, 
as  a  monetary  offence.  They  thus  obtained  the  immense 
advantage  of  precluding,  in  the  case  of  the  most  important 
medium  of  exchange,  even  the  possibility  of  monetary 
fraud  and  adulteration.  Otherwise  the  coinage  was  as 
oopioua  as  it  was  of  exemplary  purity.     After  the  silvei 
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piece  had  been  reduced  in  the  Hunnibalic  war  from  ^  (L 
574)  to  -^  of  a  pound  (ii.  907),  it  retained  for  more  than 
three  centuries  quite  the  same  weight  ^and  tiie  same  qual 
ity ;  no  alloying  took  place.  The  copper  money  became 
about  the  beginning  of  this  period  restricted  to  small 
change,  and  ceased  to  be  employed  as  formerly  in  lai^ 
transactions ;  for  this  reason  the  a$  was  probably  no  longer 
coined  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
copper  coinage  was  confined  to  the  smaller  values  of  a  semia 
{^d.)  and  under,  which  could  not  well  be  reppesented  in 
silver.  The  sorts  of  coins  were  arranged  acoording  to  a^ 
simple  principle,  and  in  the  then  smallest  ocAn  of  the  ordi- 
nary issue — ^the  quadrans  (|<f.)— carried  down  to  the  limit 
of  appreciable  value.  It  was  a  monetary  system,  which, 
for  the  judicious  principles  on  which  it  was  based  and  foi 
the  iron  rigour  with  which  they  were  applied,  stands  alone 
in  antiquity  and  has  been  but  rarely  paralleled  even  in 
modem  times.' 

Yet  it  had  also  its  weak  point.    According  to  a  custom, 
Token-  commou  in  all  antiquity,  but  which  reached  ita 

""^>^7-  highest  development  at  Carthage  (ii.  29),  the 

Roman  government  issued  along  with  the  good  silver  d!m»* 
rii  also  denarii  of  copper  plated  with  silver,  which  had  to 
be  accepted  like  the  former,  and  were  just  a  token-money 
analogous  to  our  paper  currency,  with  compulsory  circu- 
lation and  recourse  on  the  public  chest,  inasmuch  as  it  also 
was  not  entitled  to  reject  the  plated  pieces.  This  was  no 
more  an  official  adulteration  of  the  coinage  than  our  manu<* 
ihcture  of  paper  money,  for  they  practised  the  thing  quite 
openly  ;  Marcus  Drusus  proposed  in  663,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  the  means  for  his  lai^esses 
^rf*  grain,  the  sending  forth  of  one  plated  d$fmriu$  for  every 
•even  silver  ones  issuing  fresh  from  the  mint ;  nevertheless 
this  measure  not  only  offered  a  dangerous  handle  to  private 
forgery,  but  designedly  left  the  public  uncertain  whether  it 
was  receiving  silver  or  token  money,  and  to  what  total 
amount  the  latter  was  in  circulation.  In  the  embarrassed 
period  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the  great  financial  ^nrisin  they 
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teem  to  bsTe  so  tuidnly  availed  themselves  of  platfag,  that 
%  monetary  crisis  aocom|)anied  the  financial  on«,  and  the 
qtrantity  of  spurious  and  really  worthless  pieces  rendered 
dealings  extremely  insecure.  Accordingly  during  the  Cin- 
nar  goyemmeot  an  enactment  was  passed  by  the  piraetor* 
and  tribunes,  primarily  by  Marcus  Mariu!S  Gratidianus  (p. 
424),  for  redeeming  all  the  token-money  by  means  of  silver 
money,  and  for  that  purpose  an  assay^ofRce  was  established. 
How  far  the  calling-in  was  effected,  tradition  has  not  told 
us ;  the  coining  of  token*money  itself  continued  to  snbsist. 
As  to  the  prcFvinces,  in  accordance  with  the  setting  asids 
Pj^j^jadai  ^^  g^^^  money  on  principle,  the  coining  of  gold 
■^•J*  was  nowhere  permitted,  not  even  in  the  client- 

states  ;  so  that  a  gold  coinage  at  this  period  occnrs  only 
where  Rome  had  nothing  at  all  to  say,  especially  among 
the  Celts  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes  and  among  the>  states 
in  revolt  against  Rome;  the  Italians,  for* instance,  as  well 
as  Mrthradates  Eupator  struclc  gold  coins'.  The  govern- 
ment* seems  to  have  made  efforts  to  bring  the  coinage  of 
silver  also  more  and  more  into  its  hands,  particularly  in 
^j,„^^^^  the  West.  In  Africa  and  Sardinia  the  Cartha- 
tin  Week  gfuian  gold  and  silver  mowey  may  have  remained 
in  circulation  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Carthaghiian  state ; 
but  no  coinage  of  precious  metals  took  place  after  either 
the  Carthaginian  or  the  Roman  standard,  and  certainly  very 
soon  after  the  Romans  took  possession,  the  denarius  intro- 
duced from  Italy  acquired  the  predominance  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  two  countries.  In  Spain  and  Sicily,  which 
came  earlier  to  the  Romans  and  experienced  altogether  a 
milder  treatment,  silver  was  no  doubt  coined  under  the 
Roman  rule,  and  indeed  in  the  former  country  the  silver 
coinage  was  first  called  into  existence  by  the  Romans  and 
oased  on  the  Roman  standard  (ii.  84,  240,  453)  ;  but  therms 
exist  good  grounds  for  the  supposition,  that  in  both  these 
eountries,  at  least  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen« 
tury,  the  provincial  and  urban  mints  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  restricting  their  issues  to  copper  small  money. 
Only  in  Narbonese  Gaul  the  right  of  coining  silver  couM 
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not  be  withdnwii  from  the  old^alUed  a&d  considerable  frei 
city  of  Massilja ;  and  the  same  was  probably  true  of  th« 
Greek  cities  in  Ulyria,  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhadiium.  But 
the  privilege  of  these  communities  to  coin  money  was  re* 
stricted  indirectly  by  the  fiiot,  that  the  three-quarter  dena* 
rius^  whidi  by  ordhiance  of  the  Roman  government  wa6 
coined  both  at  Massilia  and  in  Illyria,  and  which  had  been 
under  the  name  of  vietoriatua  received  into  the  Roman 
monetary  system  (iL  452),  was  about  the  middle  of  th« 
seventh  century  set  aside  in  the  latter ;  the  effect  of  winch 
necessarily  was^  that  the  Massiliot  and  Illyrian  currency 
was  driven  out  of  Upper  Italy  and  only  remained  in  circu* 
lation,  over  and  above  its  native  field,  perhaps  in  the  regions 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  Such  progress  had  thus  been 
made  already  in  this  epoch,  that  the  standard  of  the  dena^ 
riiu  exclusively  prevailed  in  the  whole  western  division  of 
the  Roman  state ;  for  Italy,  Sicily-*K>f  which  it  is  as  respects 
the  beginning  of  the  next  period  expressly  attested,  that  no 
other  silver  money  circulated  there  but  the  denarius-^Swr 
dinia,  Africa,  used  exclusively  Roman  silver  money,  and 
the  provincial  silver  still  current  in  Spain  as  well  as  the 
silver  money  of  the  Massiliots  and  Ulyrians  were  at  least 
struck  afler  the  standard  of  the  denarius. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  East.  Here,  where  the  numbor 
oamwof  ^^  ^^^  states  coining  money  from  olden  times 
tiieEart.  gj^^  ^^^  quantity  of  native  coin  in  circulation 
were  very  considerable,  the  denarius  did  not  make  its  way 
into  wider  acceptance,  although  it  was  perhaps  declared  a 
legal  tender.  Either  the  previous  monetary  standard  con- 
tinued in  use,  as  in  Macedonia  for  instance,  which  still  as 
a. province — although  partially  adding  the  names  of  the 
Roman  magistrates  t^  that  of  the  country-— struck  its  Attic 
letradrachmae  and  certainly  employed  in  substance  no  other 
money ;  or  a  peculiar  money-etandard  corresponding  to  the 
circumstances  was  introduced  under  Roman  authority,  av 
on  the  institution  of  the  province  of  Asia,  when  a  new 
stater,  the  cistophorus  as  it  was  called,  was  prescribed  by 
the  Roman  government  and  was  thenceforth  struck  by  th< 
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district-capitaU  there  under  Roman  superintendttice*  Thii 
essential  diversity  between  the  Oooidental  and  Oriental 
aystems  of  currenoy  came  to  be  of  the  greatest  historical 
importance:  the  Romanizing  of  the  subject  lands  found 
one  of  its  mightiest  levers  in  the  adoption  of  Romac 
jnoney,  and  it  was  not  through  mere  accident  that  what  we 
have  designated  at  this  epoch  as  the  field  of  the  denarius 
became  afterwards  the  Latin,  while  the  field  of  the  drachma 
became  afterwards  the  Greek,  division  of  the  empire.  Still 
at  the  present  day  the  former  field  substantially  represents 
the  sum  of  Romanic  culture,  whereas  the  latter  has  severed 
itself  from  European  civilization* 

it  is  easy  to  form  a  general  conception  of  the  aspect 
gii^of  which  under  such  economic  conditions  the  social 
mannen.  relations  must  have  assumed ;  but  to  follow  out 
in  detail  the  increase  of  luxury,  of  prices,  of  ^stidiousness 
and  frivolity  is  neither  pleasant  nor  instructive. 
eztiAT^-  Extravagance  and  sensual  enjoyment  formed  the 
^^^'  main  object  with  all,  among  the  parvewus  as  well 

as  among  the  Licinii  and  Metelli ;  not  the  polished  luxury 
which  is  the  acme  of  civilization,  but  that  sort  of  luxury 
which  had  developed .  itself  amidst  the  decaying  Hellenic 
civilization  of  Asia  Minor  and  Alexandria,  which  degraded 
everything  beautiful  and  significant  to  the  purpose  of  deco> 
ration  and  studied  enjoyment  with  a  laborious  pedantry,  a 
precise  punctiliousness,  rendering  it  equally  nauseous  to 
the  man  of  fresh  feeling  as  to  the  man  of  fresh  intellect, 
ffdpnitt  -^^  ^  ^^®  popular  festivals,  the  importation  of 
CesUvais.  transmarine  wild  beasts  prohibited  in  the  time 
of  Cato  (ii.  489)  was.  apparently  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  formally  permitted  anew  by  a  decree  of  the  blir- 
gesses  proposed  by  Gnaeus  Aufidius ;  the  effect  of  which 
was,  that  animal  hunts  came  into  enthusiastic  favour  anc? 
formed  a  chief  feature  of  the  burgess-festivals.  Several 
lions  first  appeared  in  the  Roman  arena  about 
651,  the  first  elephants  about  655 ;  Sulla  when 
praetor  exhibited  a  hundred  lions  in  661.  The 
name  holds  true  of  gladiatorial  games.    If  the  forafathen 
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liftd  publicly  exhibited  repieeentBtions  of  great  battles,  thetf 
grandchildren  began  to  do  the  same  with  their  gladiatoriitt 
games,  and  by  means  of  sneh  leading  or  state  performancea 
of  the  i^e  to  make  themselrea  a  laughing-etock  to  theiv 
descendants.    What  same  were  spent  on  these  and  tUf  hise 
ral  solemnifiiei  generally,  may  be  hilbn*ed  from  the  testa 
187.  ira.  i     ^^^^^  of  MareuB  Aemilius  Lepidus  (consul  .a 
^     >     5e7,  579 ;  +  6(KI) ;  ^  gave  orders  to  hie  ehil> 
dren,  fonismiich  aa  the  true  laat  honours  consisted  not  in 
empty  pomp  bat  In  the  remembrance  of  personal  kad  an* 
Bniidiium.      <5®*^"^  services^  to  expend  on  his  funeral  not 
^^      more  than  1,000^,000  asmi  (^01,000).     Luxnry 
was  on  the  increase  also  aa  respected  houses  and  gardens ; 
the  splendid  town  house  of  the  orator  Crassm 
(+  66S),  fiano«n  especially  for  the  old  trees  of 
its  garden,  was  valued  with  the  trees  at  6,000,000  sesterces 
(£60,000),  without  them  at  the  half;  while  the  value  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling«house'  in  Borne  may  be  estimated  per- 
haps at  60,000  sesterces  (£600).*    How  quidkly  the  prices 
of  ornamental  estates  increased,  is  shown  by  the  instance 
of  the  Misenian  villa,  for  which  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  paid  75,000  sesterces  (£750),  and  Lucius  Lucullus, 
consul  in  680,  thirty-three  times  that  price.  The 
villas  and  the  luxurious  rural  and  sea-bathing  liifo 
rendered  Baiae  and  generally  the  district  around  the  Bay 
of  Naples  the  £1   Dorado  of  noble  idleness. 
Grames  of  hazard,  in  which  the  stake  was  no 
longer  as  in  die  Ptalian  dice-playing  a  trifle,  became  coni- 
mon,  and  as  early  as  639  a  censoriial  edict  wat 
issued  against  them.     Gauze  fabrics,  which  di» 
played  rather  than  concealed  the  figure,  and 

*  In  the  house^  which  SuUt  lived  in  whea  a  young  maa,  be  paid  itov 
the  groand  floov  a  r^t  of  8000  sesteroea,  and  the  tenant  of  the  upper 
•tory  a  rent  of  2000  sesteroea  (Plutarch,  Suit.  1);  which,  capitalised  at 
two  thirda  of  the  usual  interest  on  capital,,  yields  nearly  the-  aboTe 
amount  Thia  was  a  cheap  house.  That  a  rent  of  6000  sesterces  (£60^) 
in  the  capHal  is  ealled  a  high  one  in  the  case  of  the  year  629 
^^  (Vdt  ii.  10)  muat  have  been  due  to  spedal  eirenmstanew. 
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silken  cdotihiBg  Lc^an  to  displaoe  the  old  w<k>U^  dressei 
among  women  and  even  among  men.  Againat  the  ihsmm 
extrnvagaiice  in  tbe  eiBpb>}'me&t  of  foreign  perfiimery  the 
siuaptuary  lawa  interfered  in  vain. 

But  the  real  foctt$  in  whieh  the  hiillianoe  of  this  genteel 
life  wa9  ooncentrated  was  the  table.  Extrava- 
gant prioea  —  as  much  i»  100,000  sesterces 
(^lvDOO)«<-were  paid  for  jm  exquisite  cook.  Houses  were 
DOQStruebed  with  special  neferenoe  h^  Ais  object,  and  the 
villas  in  particular  along  the  coast  were  provided  with  salt* 
watQr  tanks  of  their  own,  in  order  that  -they  might  furnish 
marine  fishes  and  oysters  at  any  time  fi^esh  to  the  table. 
A  dimier  was  already  described  as  poor,  at  whieh  the  fowl4 
were  served  up  to  the  gueste  entire  and  not  merely  the 
eboioe  portions,  and  at  whieh  the  guests  were  expected  tc 
eat  of  the  several  dishes  and  not  pimply  to  taste  thenu 
They  procured  at  a  great  expense  foreign  delicaoies  and 
Greek  wine,  which  had  to  be  sent  round  at  least  once  at 
every  respectable  repast.  At  banquets  above  all  the  Ro- 
mans displayed  their  hosts  of  slaves  ministering  to  luxury, 
their  bands  of  musicians,  their  dancing-girls,  their  elegant 
(uraiture,  their  carpets  glitteiring  with  gold  or  pictorially 
embroidered,  their  purple  hangings,  their  antique  bronzes, 
their  rich  silver  plate.  Against  such  displays  the  sump* 
161.  lift. )  tuary  laws  were  primadly  dipeoted,  which  were 
^  «!•  t  issued  more  frequently  (593,  eSO,  665,  673)  and 
in  greater  detail  than  ever;  a  number  of  delicacies  and 
wines  were  therein  totally  prohibited,  for  others  a  maxi- 
mum in  weight  and  price  was  fixed ;  the  quantity  of  silver 
plate  was  likewise  restricted  by  law,  and  lastJy  general 
maximum  rates  were  prescribed  for  the  expenses  of  ordi- 
nary  and  festal  meals ;  these,  for  example,  were 
fixed  in  593  at  10  and  100  sesteroes  (2t.  and  £1) 
*'*  in  673  at  80  and  300  sesteroes  (6«.  and  jg3)  re- 

speetivdy*  Unfortunately  truth  requires  us  to  add  that,  of 
M  the  Komans  of  rank,  not  more  than  three — and  thess 
tot  including  the  legislators  them8elve(BH--are  said  to  have 
lomplied  with  these  impomng  laws;  and  in  the  case  of  these 
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of  the  youth  of  quality  to  disfigure  or  mutilate  the  imagei 
of  the  gods  in  the  streets  by  night  (p.  264).  Ordinary  love 
aflairs  had  for  long  been  common,  and  intrigues  with  married 
women  began  to  become  so ;  but  an  amour  with  a  Vestal 
virgin  was  as  piquant  as  the  intrigues  with  nuns  and  the 
cloister-adventures  in  the  world  of  the  Decame- 
rone.  The  scandalous  afiair  of  640  seq.  is  well 
known,  in  which  three  Vestals,  daughters  of  the  noblest 
fiimilies,  and  their  paramours,  young  men  likewise  of  the 
best  houses,  were  brought  to  trial  for  unchastity  first  before 
the  pontifical  college,  and  then,  when  it  sought  to  hush  up 
the  matter,  before  an  extraordinary  court  instituted  by 
special  decree  of  the  people,  and  were  all  condemned  to 
death.  Such  scandals,  it  is  true,  sedate  people  could  not 
approve ;  but  there  was  no  objection  to  men  discussing  the 
folly  of  positive  religion  in  their  familiar  circle ;  the  augurs 
might,  when  one  saw  another  performing  his  functions, 
smile  in  each  other's  face  without  detriment  to  their  re- 
ligious duties.  We  learn  to  look  favourably  on  the  modest 
hypocrisy  of  kindred  tendencies,  when  we  compare  with  it 
the  coarse  shamelessness  of  the  Roman  priests  and  Levites. 
The  official  religion  w^as  quite  candidly  treated  as  a  hollow 
framework,  now  serviceable  only  for  political  machinists; 
in  this  respect  with  its  numerous  recesses  and  trap-doors  it 
might  and  did  serve  either  party,  as  it  happened.  Most  of 
all  certainly  the  oligarchy  recognized  its  palladium  in  the 
state-religion,  and  particularly  in  the  augural  discipline ;  but 
the  opposite  party  also  made  no  resistance  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple to  an  institute  which  had  now  merely  a  semblance  of 
life ;  they  regarded  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  bulwark  which 
might  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  enemy  into  their  own« 
In  sharp  contrast  to  this  ghost  of  religion  which  we 
have  just  described  stand  the  different  foreigi) 
iMoiiiiii  worships,  which  this  epoch  cherished  and  fos- 
^'  tered,  and  which  were  at  least  undeniably  pos- 

sessed of  a  very  decided  vitality.  They  meet  us  every- 
where, among  &shionable  ladies  and  lords  as  well  as  among 
the  circles  of  the  slaves,  in  the  general  as  in  the  troopei,  ir 
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Italy  as  in  the  provinces.  It  is  incredible  to  what  a  height 
this  superstition  already  reached.  When  in  the  Cimbriau 
war  a  Syrian  prophetess,  Martha,  offered  to  furnish  the 
senate  with  ways  and  means  for  the  vanquishing  of  thi 
Germans,  the  senate  dismissed  her  with  contempt ;  never- 
theless the  Roman  ladies  and  Marius'  own  wife  in  particu* 
lar  despatched  her  to  his  head-quarters,  where  the  general 
readily  received  her  and  carried  her  about  with  him  till 
the  Teutones  were  defeated.  The  leaders  of  very  different 
parties  in  the  civil  war,  Marius,  Octavius,  Sulla,  coincided 
in  believing  omens  and  oracles.  During  its  course  even 
the  senate  was  under  the  necessity,  in  the  trou^ 
bles  of  667,  of  consenting  to  issue  directions  in 
accordance  with  the  fiincies  of  a  crazy  prophetess.  It  is 
significant  of  the  ossification  of  the  Romano-Hellenic  reli- 
gion as  well  as  of  the  increasing  craving  of  the  multitude 
afber  stronger  religious  stimulants,  that  superstition  no 
longer,  as  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  associates  itself  with 
the  national  religion ;  even  the  Etruscan  mysticisni  is 
already  left  behind ;  the  worships  matured  in  the  sultry 
regions  of  the  East  appear  throughout  in  the  foremost 
rank.  The  copious  introduction  of  elements  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  into  the  population,  partly  by  the  impor- 
tation oi  slaves,  partly  by  the  augmented  traffic  of  Italy 
with  the  East,  contributed  very  greatly  to  this  result.  The 
power  of  these  foreign  religions  is  very  distinctly  apparent 
in  the  revolts  of  the  Sicilian  slaves,  who  for  the  most  part 
were  natives  of  Syria.  Eunus  vomited  fire,  Athenion  read 
the  stars ;  the  plummets  thrown  by  the  slaves  in  these  wars 
bear  in  great  part  the  names  of  gods,  those  of  Zeus  and 
Artemis,  and  especially  that  of  the  mysterious  Mother  who 
bad  migrated  from  Crete  to  Sicily  and  was  zealously  wor* 
shipped  there.  A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  commer- 
cial intercourse,  particularly  afler  the  wai*es  of  Berytus  and 
Alexandria  were  conveyed  directly  to  the  Italian  ports ; 
Ostia  and  Puteoli  became  the  great  marts  not  only  foi 
Syrian  unguents  and  Egyptian  linen,  but  also  for  the  faith 
of  the  East.    Everywhere  the  mingling  of  religions  wai 
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ooiifltanUy  on  the  increase  along  with  the  mingling  of  na^ 
tions.  Of  all  allowed  worships  the  most  popular  was  that 
of  the  Pessinuntine  Mother  of  the  Gods,  which  made  a 
jeep  impression  on  the  multitude  by  its  eunuGh-oelibacy, 
its  banquets,  its  music,  its  begging  processions,  and  all  its 
sensuous  pomp ;  the  collections  from  house  to  house  were 
already  felt  as  an  economic  burden.  In  the  most  dange^ 
ous  time  if  the  Qmbrian  war  Battaces  the  high-priest  of 
Pessinus  appeared  in  person  at  Rome,  in  order  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  temple  of  his  goddess  there  which  was 
alleged  to  have  been  pro&ned,  addressed  the  Roman  people 
by  the  special  orders  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  per- 
formed also  various  miracles.  Men  of  sense  were  scandal- 
ized, but  the  women  and  the  great  multitude  wei*e  not  to 
be  debarred  from  escorting  the  prophet  at  his  departure 
in  great  crowds.  Vows  of  pilgrimage  to  the  East  were 
already  no  longer  uncommon ;  Marius  himself,  for  instance, 
thus  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Pessinus ;  in  fact  even  thus 
early  (first  in  653)  Roman  burgesses  devoted 
themselves  to  the  eunuch-priesthood.  But  the 
unallowed  and  secret  worships  were  naturally  still  more 
popular.  As  early  as  Cato's  time  the  Chaldean  horoscope- 
caster  had  begun  to  come  into  competition  with  the  Etrus- 
can haruspex  and  the  Marsian  bird-seer  (ii.  479) ;  star- 
gaiing  and  astrology  were  soon  as  much  at  home  in  Italy 
as  in  their  dreamy  native  land.  In  615  the 
Roman  praetor  peregrinus  directed  all  the  Chal- 
deans to  evacuate  Rome  and  Italy  within  ten  days.  The 
same  &te  at  the  same  time  befel  the  Jews,  who  h&d  admit- 
ted Italian  proselytes  to  their  sabbath.  In  like  manner 
Scipio  had  to  clear  the  camp  before  Numantia  from  sooth, 
sayers  and  pious  impostors  of  every  sort.  Some  forty 
years  afterwards  (657)  it  was  even  found  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  human  sacrifices.  The  wild 
worship  of  the  Cappadocian  Ma,  or,  as  the  Romans  called 
her,  Bellona,  to  whom  the  priests  in  their  festal  processions 
■hed  their  own  blood  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  gloomy  Egyp 
tian  worships  began  to  make  their  appearance ;  the  forme? 
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Capp^ocian  goddess  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Sulla,  and  of 
the  later  Roman  communities  of  Isis  and  Osiris  the  oldest 
traced  their  origin  to  the  Sullan  period.  Men  had  become 
perplexed  not  merely  as  to  the  old  faith,  but  as  to  then 
very  selves ;  the  fearful  crises  of  a  fifty  years'  revolution, 
the  instinctive  feeling  that  the  civil  war  was  still  fiir  from 
being  at  an  end,  increased  the  anxious  suspense,  the  gloomy 
perplexity  of  the  multitude.  Restlessly  the  wandering  im* 
agination  climbed  every  height  and  fathomed  every  abyss, 
where  it  fancied  that  it  might  discover  new  prospects  or 
new  light  amidst  the  fatalities  impending,  might  gain  fresh 
hopes  in  the  desperate  struggle  against  destiny,  or  perhaps 
might  find  merely  fresh  alarms.  A  portentous  mysticism 
found  in  the  general  distraction — ^political,  economic,  moral, 
religious — the  soil  which  was  adapted  for  it,  and  grew  with 
alarming  rapidity ;  it  was  as  if  gigantic  trees  had  grown  by 
night  out  of  the  earth,  none  knew  whence  or  whither,  and 
this  very  marvellous  rapidity  of  growth  worked  new  won- 
ders and  seized  like  an  epidemic  on  all  minds  not  thoroughly 
fortified. 

Just  as  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  the  revolution  be>gun 
in  the  previous  epoch  was  now  completed  also 
in  the  sphere  of  education  and  culture.  We 
have  already  shown  how  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Ro- 
man system — civil  equality — ^had  already  during  the  sixth 
century  begun  to  be  undermined  in  this  field  also.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pictor  and  Cato  Greek  culture  was  widely 
diffused  in  Rome,  and  there  was  a  native  Roman  culture ; 
but  neither  of  them  had  then  got  beyond  the  initial  stage, 
Cato's  encyclopaedia  shows  tolerably  what  was  understood 
At  this  period  by  a  Romano-Greek  model  training  (ii.  556) ; 
It  was  little  more  than  an  embodiment  of  the  old  Roman 
household  knowledge,  and  truly,  when  compared  with  the 
Hellenic  culture  of  the  period,  scanty  enough.  At  how 
low  a  stage  the  average  instruction  of  youth  in  Rome  stil! 
Btoo^l  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  may  be  in* 
ferred  fi*om  the  expressions  of  Polybius,  who  in  this  one 
respect  promipenlly  ce&^ures  the  criminal  indlf&ience  of 


I 
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endowments  of  their  own  nation.  The  literature  of  the 
sixth  century  had  arisen  from  the  influence  of  Greek  art  on 
half  cultivated,  but  excited  and  susceptible  minds.  The 
increased  Hellenic  culture  of  the  seventh  called  forth  a 
literary  reaction,  which  destroyed  the  germs  of  promise 
contained  in  those  simple  imitattve  attempts  by  the  winter* 
frost  of  reflection,  and  rooted  up  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
of  the  older  type  of  literature  together. 

This  reaction  proceeded  primarily  and  chiefly  from  the 
AivVmio  circle  which  assembled  around  Scipio  Aemilia- 
*"^^  nus,  and  whose  most  prominent  members  among 

the  Roman  world  of  quality  were,  in  addition  to  Scipio 
himself^  his  elder  friend  and  counsellor  Guus  Laelius  (coll- 
ie sul  in  614)  and  Scipio's  younger  companions, 
**■  Lucius  Furius  Philus  (consul  in  618)  and  Spu- 
rius  Mummius,  the  brother  of  the  destroyer  of  Corinth, 
among  the  Roman  and  Greek  literati  the  comedian  Terence, 
the  satirist  Lucilius,  the  historian  Polybius,  and  the  phi* 
losopher  Panaetius.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  Iliadi 
with  Xenophon,  and  with  Menander,  could  not  be  greatly 
impressed  by  the  Roman  Homer,  and  still  less  by  the  bad 
translations  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  which  Ennius 
had  furnished  and  Pacuvius  continued  to  furnish.  While 
patriotic  considerations  might  set  bounds  to  criticism  in 
reference  to  the  native  chronicles,  Lucilius  at  any  rate  ^ 
rected  very  pointed  shafts  against  "  the  dismal  figures  from 
the  complicated  expositions  of  Pacuvius;''  and  similar 
severe,  but  not  unjust  criticisms  of  Ennius,  Plautus,  Pa- 
cuvius— all  those  poets  ^  who  appeared  to  have  a  licence  to 
talk  pompously  and  to  reason  illogically  "-Hire  found  in 
the  polished  author  of  the  Rhetoric  dedicated  to  Herennius, 
written  at  the  close  of  this  period.  People  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  the  interpolations,  with  which  the  homely 
popular  wit  of  Rome  had  garnished  the  elegant  comediea 
of  Philemon  and  Diphilus.  Half  smiling,  half  envious, 
they  turned  away  from  the  inadequate  attempts  of  a  dull 
age,  which  that  circle  probably  regarded  somewhat  as  a 
mature  man  regards  the  poetical  effusions  of  his  youUi ; 
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despairing  of  the  transplantation  of  the  maivellous  tree^ 
they  allowed,  the  higher  spedes  of  art  in  poetry  and  prose 
substantially  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  restricted  them 
selves  in  these  departments  to  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
foreign  master-pieces.  The  productiveness  of  this  epoch 
displayed  itself  chiefly  in  the  subordinate  fields  of  the  lighter 
Oomedy,  the  poetical  miscellany,  the  political  pamphlet,  and 
the  professional  sciences.  The  literary  cue  was  correctnesl^ 
In  the  style  of  art  and  especially  in  the  language,  which,  as 
a  more  limited  circle  of  persons  of  culture  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  people,  was  in  its  turn  divided 
into  the  classical  Latin  of  higher  society  and  the  vulgar 
Latin  of  the  common  people.  The  prologues  of  Terence 
promise  ^  pure  Latin ; ''  warfare  against  faults  of  language 
forms  a  chief  element  of  the  Lucilian  satire ;  and  with  this 
circumstance  is  connected  the  fact,  that  composition  in  Greek 
among  the  Romans  now  falls  decidedly  into  the  shade.  In 
so  far  certainly  there  is  an  Improvement ;  inadequate  efforts 
occur  in  this  epoch  far  less  frequently  ;  performances  in 
their  kind  complete  and  thoroughly  pleasing  occur  far 
oftener  than  before  or  afterwards ;  in  a  linguistic  point  of 
view  Cicero  calls  the  age  of  Laelius  and  Scipio  the  golden 
age  of  pure  unadulterated  Latin.  In  like  manner  literary 
activity  gradually  rises  in  public  opinion  from  a  trade  to 
an  art.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  preparation  of 
theatrical  pieces  at  any  rate,  if  UQt  the  publication  of  reci- 
tative poems,  was  still  regarded  as  not  becoming  for  the 
Roman  of  quality ;  Pacuvius  and  Terence  lived  by  their 
pieces;  the  writing  of  dramas  was  entirely  a  trade,  and 
not  one  of  golden  produce.  About  the  time  of  Sulla  the 
atate  of  matters  had  entirely  changed.  The  remuneration 
given  to  actors  at  this  time  proves  that  even  the  favourite 
dramatic  poet  could  then  claim  a  payment,  the  high  amount 
of  which  removed  its  stigma.  By  this  means  composiri^ 
for  the  stage  was  raised  into  a  liberal  art ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  men  of  the  highest  aristocratic  circles,  such  as 
Lucius  Caesar  (aedile  in  604,  +  667),  engaged 
in  writing  for  the  Roman  stage  and  proud  of 
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Bictjrig  in  the  Roman  ''poet's  dub"  by  the  side  of  the 
aucestorless  Aocius.  Art  finds  increased  sympathy  and 
bonour;  but  the  enthusiasm  has  departed  in  life  and  in 
literature  The  fearless  self-confidenoe,  whioh  njafces  tktt 
poet  a  poet,  and  which  is  very  decidedly  apparent  in  Plau- 
tus  especially,  is  found  in  none  of  those  that  follow ;  the 
Epigoni  of  the  mexi  that  fought  with  Hannibal  are  corrcoti 
but  feeble. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  Roman  dramatic  literature  axid 
^^^  the  stage  itself.    Tragedy  has  now  for  the  first 

time  her  special  representatives ;  the  tragic  poets 
of  this  epoch  do  not,  like  those  of  the  preeeding,  cultivate 
comedy  and  epos  also.  The  appreciation  of  this  branch  of 
art  among  the  writing  and  readii^  circles  was  evidently  on 
the  increase,  but  tragic  poetry  itself  hardly  improved.  We 
now  meet  with  the  national  tragedy  {praetexta)^  the  crea- 
tion of  Naevius,  only  in  the  hands  of  Pacuvius  to  be  men* 
tioned  immediately — ^an  after-growth  of  the  Enntan  epoch. 
Among  the  probably  numerous  poets  who  imitated  Greek 
FftcuviTu.  tragedies  two  alone  acquired  distinction.  Mar- 
210-129.  ^„g  Pacuvius  from  Brundinum  (585—0.  625) 

who  in  his  earlier  years  earned  his  livelihood  in  R<xne  by 
painting  and  only  composed  tragedies  when  advanced  in 
life,  belongs  as  respects  both  his  years  and  his  style  to  the 
sixth  rather  than  the  seventh  century,  although  his  poetical 
activity  falls  within  the  latter.  He  composed  on  the  whole 
after  the  manner  of  his  countryman,  uncle,  aad  master 
Ennius.  Polishing  more  carefully  and  aspirii^  to  a  higher 
strain  than  his  predecessor,  he  was  regarded  by  &voiirable 
critics  of  art  afterwards  as  a  model  of  artistic  poetry  and 
of  rich  style :  in  the  fragments,  however,  that  have  reached 
us  proofs  are  not  wanting  to  justify  Cicero's  censure  of  the 
poet's  language  and  Lucilius'  censure  oi  his  taste ;  his  lan- 
guage appears  more  rugged  than  that  of  his  predecessor, 
his  style  of  composition  pompous  and  punctilious.*    Then 

*  Thus  in  the  Pauitu^  an  original  piece,  the  following  line  oocniredi 
Iprobably  in  the  description  of  the  pass  of  Pythinm  (ii.  319): — 
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are  traces  that  he  like  Ennius  attached  more  value  to  phf- 
losophy  than  to  religion  *  bat  he  did  not  at  any  rate,  like 
the  latter,  prefer  dramas  chiming  in  with  neological  view« 
and  preaching  sensual  passion  or  modem  enlightenaienty 
and  drew  without  distinction  from  Sophocles  or  from  Euf 
ripides ;  of  that  poetry  with  a  decided  special  aim,  whieh 
almost  stamps  Etmius  witli  genius,  tbM<e  can  have  been  so 
vein  in  tlie  younger  poet. 

More  readable  and  adroit  imitations  of  Greek  tragedy 
Acdiu.  "^^^  fumisbed  by  Pacuvius'  younger  eontempo- 

rary, '  Ludus  Acdus,  son  of  a  freedinan  of 
170-108.  Pisa^irum  (584— alter  651),  with  the  «iception 

of  Pacuvius  the  only  notable  tragic  poet  of  the  sevenlh 
century.  An  active  author  aUso  in  the  field  of  literaory  bis- 
tory  and  grammar,  he  doubtless  laboured  to  introduce  id* 
stead  of  the  crude  manner  of  his  predecessors  greater  purity 
of  language  and  style  into  Latin  tragedy  ;  yet  his  inequality 
and  incorrectness  were  emphatically  eensured  by  men  of 
strict  observance  like  Lucilius. 

Far  greater  activity  and  ^r  more  important  rcMts  are 
Qreek  apparent  in  the  field  of  eomedy.     At  the  very 

eomedy.  commencement  of  this  period  a  remarkable 
reaction  set  in  against  the  sort  of  eomedy  hitherto  preva* 
Terence  ^^^  ^^^  popular.  Its  representative  Terentius 
196-159.  (558-595)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phfr 

Q^a  vix  eaprigeno  generi  gr€uUUs  ffriasio  eat 

And  in  another  piece  the  hearers  are  expected  to  understand  the  follow* 
hug  description — 

Quadnipet  tardigrada  agrettU  hwrnHs  tirpem^ 
CapUe  hreoiy  eervice  af^rutno,  a^jfed^  irudj 
Einaetnda  inmdma  cum  animdlti  aono* 

To  which  they  naturally  reply — 

Ha  §<uptuo8a  dicHon^  aba  tedatur^ 
Qvod  eonjaetttra  mpiena  etegrt  wnlMl ; 
Non  intellegirmu^  nisi  m  aperU  dixaria. 

Then  follows  the  confession  that  the  tortoise  is  referred  to.  SneSi 
inigmas,  moreo^^r,  w«re  not  wanting  even  xmongthe  Attie  ttafediant, 
who  en  that  aoceant  were  often  and  sharply  taken  to  task  by  liw 
Middle  Comedy. 

Vol.  III. -23* 
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nomeiu,  ill  a  hiBtorical  point  of  view,  in  Bomon  literotuM. 
Born  ID  Phoenioian  Afrioa,  brought  in  earljr  youth  as  i 
■lave  to  Rome  and  there  initiated  into  the  Greek  culture  of 
the  day^  he  eeemed  from  the  very  first  destined  for  the  voc» 
tioD  of  reatoriug  lo  the  new  Attic  oomedy  that  u>smopoli- 
Uo  duracter,  which  in  its  adaptation  to  the  Bonuui  public 
mnd«r  the  rough  bands  of  Naevius,  Plautus,  and  their  asscv 
dates  it  bad  in  eome  measure  lost.  Even  in  the  Beleoti«i 
and  employment  of  models  the  contrast  is  apparent  b» 
'  tween  him  and  tb^  predecessor  whom  alone  we  c&n  now 
compare  with  him,  Plautus  efaooses  his  pieces  from  th« 
whole  range  of  the  newer  Attie  oomedy,  and  by  no  means 
disdains  the  livelier  and  more  popular  comedians,  such  at 
Plnlemon  ;  Terence  keeps  almost  exclusively  to  Menander, 
die  most  elegant,  polished,  and  chaste  of  all  tbe  poets  of  the 
newer  comedy.  The  method  of  working  up  several  Greek 
pieces  into  one  Latin  is  retained  by  Terenoe,  because  in  {»ci 
from  llie  state  of  the  case  it  could  not  be  avoided  by  the 
Roman  editors ;  but  it  is  handled  with  incomparably  more 
skill  and  carefulness.  The  Plautine  dialogue  beyond  doubt 
departed  very  frequently  from  its  models ;  Terence  boasta 
of  the  verbal  adherence  of  his  imitations  to  the  originals, 
by  wbidi  however  we  are  not  to  understand  a  verbal  trans- 
lation in  our  sense.  The  not  unfrequently  coarse,  lut 
always  effective  laying  on  of  Roman  local  tints  over  the 
Greek  ground-work,  which  Plautus  was  fond  of,  is  com- 
pletely and  designedly  baniahed  from  Terence  ;  not  an  illu- 
sion puts  one  in  mind  of  Rome,  not  a  proverb,  hardly  a 
reminiscence ;  •  even  the  Latin  titles  are  replaced  by  Greek, 
n  the  Aiidria  Or.  6)  the  answer  la 

Ut  jinniiH,"  aitail,  "  qaando  uf  vcJtama  no*  lieet," 
to  the  Hoe  of  Caedlius,  wMob  U,  Indeed,  also  Imluted  fWm 

VilHit  yt  poaii,  qaando  »on  fuU  vt  m/u. 
J  b  tlw  oldest  of  Terenoe'i,  aod  WM  e^^ltted  b;  the  thsw 
rilia  OD  the  reoummendadon  of  Gavdliu*.    The  gentle  va 

'  gnlltu^e  ie  cbaracieriitla. 
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The  same  distinction  shows  itself  in  the  artistic  treatment, 
First  of  all  the  players  receive  back  their  appropriate 
masks,  and  greater  care  is  observed  as  to  the  scenic  arrange 
ments,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  the  case,  as  with  Plautus,  that 
everything  requires  to  be  done  on  the  street,  whether  be 
longing  to  it  or  not.  Plautos  ties  and  unties  the  dramatic 
knot  eardeesly  and  loosely,  but  his  plot  is  droll  and  often 
striking ;  Terence,  far  less  effective,  keeps  everywhere  ac- 
count of  probability,  not  unfrequently  at  the  cost  of  sus- 
pense, and  wages  emphatic  war  against  the  certainly  some- 
what flat  and  insipid  standing  expedients  of  his  predeces- 
sors, e,  ^.,  against  allegoric  dreams.*  Plautus  paints  his 
characters  with  broad  strokes,  often  after  a  stock-model 
always  with  a  view  to  the  more  distant  and  gross  genera) 
efiect ;  Terence  handles  the  psychological  development  with 
a  careful  and  often  excellent  miniature-painting,  as  in  the 
Adelphi  for  instance,  where  the  two  old  men — the  easy 
bachelor  enjoying  life  in  town,  and  the  sadly  harassed  not 
at  all  refined  country-landlord — form  a  masterly  contrast. 
The  springs  of  acti(Hi  and  the  language  of  Plautus  are 
drawn  from  the  tavern,  those  of  Terence  from  the  house- 
hold of  the  good  citizen.  The  lazy  Plautine  hostelry,  the 
very  unconstrained  but  very  charming  damsels  with  the 
hosts  duly  corresponding,  the  sabre-rattling  troopers,  the 
slave-world  painted  with  an  altogether  peculiar  humour, 
whose  heaven  is  the  cellar,  and  whose  fate  is  the  lash,  have 
disappeared  in  Terence  or  at  any  rate  undergone  improve 
ment  In  Plautus  m'c  find  ourselves,  on  the  whole,  among 
incipient  or  thorough  rogues,  in  Terence  again,  as  a  rule, 
among  none  but  honest  men  ;  if  occasionally  a  leno  is  plun> 
oered  or  a  young  man  taken  to  the  brothel,  it  is  done  with 
a  moral  intent,  possibly  out  of  brotherly  love  or  to  deter 
die  boy  from  frequenting  improper  haunts.    The  Plautine 

*  A  counterpart  to  the  bind  chased  by  dogs  and  with  teaxs  oalliiif 
•a  a  young  man  for  help,  which  Terence  ridicules  (Plumn.  prol.  i\  may 
be  recognized  in  the  far  from  ingenious  Plautine  allegory  of  the  goat 
and  the  ape  (Merc.  li.  1).  Such  excrescences  are  uKmately  traoeablf 
lo  tlie  rhetoric  o(  Euripides  (e.  g.  Eurip  Etc.  00). 
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pieoes  are  pervaded  by  the  significant  antagoi  ism  of  tlv 
tavern  to  the  house;  everywhere  wives  are  vi8it43d  with 
abuse,  to  the  delight  of  all  husbands  temporarily  emancb 
pated  and  not  quite  sure  of  an  amiable  salutation  at  homeb 
The  comedies  of  Terenoe  are  pervaded  not  by  a  more 
moral,  but  by  a  more  becoming  conception  of  the  feminine 
nature  and  of  married  life.  As  a  rule,  they  end  with  a  vir^ 
luous  marriage  or  if  possible  with  two— just  as  it  was  the 
glory  of  Menander  that  he  compensated  for  every  seduotion 
by  a  marriage.  The  eulogies  of  a  bachelor  life,  which  are 
so  frequent  in  Menander,  are  repeated  by  his  Homan  re- 
modeller  only  with  characteristic  shyness,*  whereas  the 
lover  in  his  agony,  the  tender  husband  at  the  accfmch«m»nl^ 
the  loving  sister  by  the  death-bed  in  the  JSunuchtts  and  the 
Andria  are  very  gracefully  delineated ;  in  the  Hecyra  there 
even  appears  at  the  close  as  a  delivering  angel  a  virtuous 
courtesan,  likewise  a  genuine  Menandrian  figure,  which  the 
Roman  public,  it  is  true,  very  properly  hissed.  In  Plautus 
the  fathers  throughout  only  exist  for  the  purpose  of  being 
jeered  and  swindled  by  their  sons ;  with  Terenoe  in  the 
Heauto%itimorumeno8  the  lost  son  is  reformed  by  his  father's 
wisdom,  and,  as  in  general  he  is  full  of  excellent  insUruo- 
tions  as  to  education,  so  the  point  of  the  best  of  his  pieces, 
the  Adelphi,  turns  on  finding  the  right  mean  between  the 
too  liberal  training  of  the  uncle  and  the  too  rigid  training 
of  the  £ither.  Plautus  writes  for  the  great  multitude  and 
gives  utterance  to  pro&ne  and  sarcastic  speeches,  so  far  aa 
the  c^isorship  of  the  stage  at  all  allowed ;  Terence  on  the 
contrary  describes  it  as  his  aim  to  please  the  good  and,  like 
Menander,  to  ofiend  nobody.  Plautus  is  fond  of  vigorousi 
often  noisy  dialogue,  and  his  pieoes  require  the  liveliest 
play  of  gesture  in  the  actors ;  Terence  confines  himself  to 
*'  quiet  conversation."  The  language  of  Plautus  abounds 
in  burlesque  turns  and  verbal  witticisms,  in  alliterations,  in 
comic  coinages  of  new  terms,  Aristophanic  combinations  of 

*  moio  in  the  Adelphi  (LI)  praises  his  good  fortune  in  life,  mort 
particnlarly  because  he  has  never  had  a  wife,  **  which  thocie  (the  Orceks} 
leekon  a  piece  of  good  fortune." 
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words,  pithy  expressions  of  the  day  jestin^y  borrowed 
from  the  Greek.  Terenoe  knows  nothing  of  «u,ch  caprices ; 
his  dialogue  moves  on  with  the  purest  symmetry,  and  its 
points  are  elegaQt  epigrammatic  and  sententious  turns.  The 
comedy  of  Terence  is  not  to  be  called  an  improvement,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Plautus,  either  in  a  poetical  or  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  Originality  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
either,  but,  if  possible,  still  less  of  Terence ;  and  the  du- 
bious praise  of  more  correct  copying  is  at  least  out- 
weighed by  the  circumstance  that^  while  the  younger  po^ 
reproduced  the  agreeablenese,  he  knew  not  how  to  repro- 
duce the  merriment  of  Menander,  so  that  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  imitated  from  Menander,  such  as  the  StichuSj  the 
Cistellaria^  the  Bacchides,  probably  preserve  far  more  of 
the  flowing  charm  of  the  original  than  the  comedies  of  the 
^  (Umidiaius  Menander,^'  And,  while  the  aesthetic  critic 
cannot  recognize  an  improvement  in  the  transition  from  the 
coarse  to  the  dull,  as  little  can  the  moralist  in  the  transition 
from  the  obscenity  and  indifference  of  Plautus  to  the  ac- 
commodating morality  of  Terence.  But  in  point  of  lan- 
guage an  improvement  certainly  took  place.  Elegance  of 
language  was  the  pride  of  the  poet,  and  it  was  owing  above 
all  to  its  inimitable  charm  that  the  most  rained  judges  of 
art  in  aflertimes,  such  as  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Quinotilianj 
assigned  the  palm  to  him  among  all  the  Roman  poets  of  the 
republican  age.  In  so  far  it  is  perhaps  justifiable  to  datP 
a  new  era  in  Roman  literature — the  real  essence  of  whicn 
lay  not  in  the  development  of  Latin  poetry,  but  in  the 
development  of  the  Latin  language — from  the  comedies  of 
Terence  as  the  first  artistically  pure  imitation  of  Hellenic 
works  of  art.  The  modern  comedy  made  its  way  amidet 
Ihf.  most  determined  literary  warfare.  The  Plautine  style 
of  composing  had  taken  root  among  the  Roman  bourgeoisie  ; 
ihe  comedies  of  Terence  encountered  the  liveliest  opposi- 
tion from  the  public,  which  found  their  '*  insipid  language," 
their  ''  feeble  style,"  intolerable.  The  apparently  somewhat 
lensitive  poet  replied  in  his  prologues — which  properly 
were  not  intended  for  any  such  purpose — with  counter-criti 
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cisms  full  of  defensive  and  ofTensive  polemics  ,  and  appealed 
from  the  multitude,  which  had  twice  run  off  from  his  Heeyr^ 
to  witness  a  band  of  gladiators  and  rope-dancers,  to  the 
cultivated  circles  of  the  genteel  world.  He  declared  that 
he  only  aspired  to  the  approval  of  the  "  good ; "  in  whidi 
doubtless  there  was  not  wanting  a  hint,  that  it  was  not  at 
all  seemly  to  undervalue  works  of  art  whidi  had  obtained 
tnd  approval  of  the  ^^few."  He  acquiesced  in  or  even 
favoured  the  report,  that  persons  of  distinction  aided  him 
in  composing  with  their  counsel  or  even  with  their  co- 
operation.*    In  reality  he  carried  his  point ;  even  in  liten^ 

*  In  the  prologue  of  the  ffeautontimorumenot  he  puts  the  objection 
into  the  month  of  his  censors : — 

Jiepenie  ad  ttuditan  hune  te  appUeane  muncum 
Amieum^  ing§mo  frttum,  haiKi  natura  9ua, 

UOl  And  in  the  later  prologue  (594)  to  the  AddpM  he  H^*-  • 

Nam  quodisti  dieunt  malewdif  hominet  ru^nl49 
JSum  atfjtUare^  atndueque  una  scribere  ; 
Quod  ilU  maledidum  vefiemens  esse  existifnant 
Mxm  laudem  Jdc  dueU  maxiatamy  quum  illis  plaeel 
Qui  vobis  univer»is  etpopnlo  placerU  ; 
Quorum  opera  in  hdlo^  in  oHo,  in  negoHo^ 
Suo  quisque  tempore  unu  est  tine  euperbia. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  the  general  supposition  thai 
Laelius  and  Scipio  Aemilianus  were  here  meant :  the  scenes  were  design 
nated  which  were  alleged  to  proceed  from  them ;  stories  were  told  of 
the  journeys  of  the  poor  poet  with  his  genteel  patrons  to  their  estates 
near  Rome;  and  it  was  reclconed  unpardonable  that  they  had  done 
nothing  at  all  for  the  improvement  of  his  financial  circumstances.  Bat 
the  power  which  creates  legend  is,  as  is  well  known,  nowhere  more  po- 
tent than  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  is  clear,  and  even  judicious 
Roman  critics  acknowledged,  that  these  lines  could  not  possibly  apply 
V)  Scipii  who  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  his  friend  Laelius 
wha  was  not  much  older.    Others  with  at  least  more  judgment  thought 

of  the  poets  of  quality  Quintus  Labeo  (consul  in  571)  and 
{7s.  Marcus  Popillius  (consul  in  681),  and  of  the  learned  patron 

_  of  art  and  mathematician,  Lucius  Sulpi^us  Gallus  (consul 

in  588) ;  but  this  too  is  evidently  mere  coi^jectui'e.  That 
Terence  was  in  close  relations  with  the  S^pionlc  house  cannot^  how- 
ever, be  doubted :  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Adelphi  and  the  second  of  the  Heeyra  took  place  at  the  funeral  games 
of  LociuR  Panlhis,  which  irere  provided  by  his  sons  Scipio  and  FUihii. 
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tare  the  oligftrohy  prevailed,  and  the  artistic  comedy  of  thi 
exdusives  supplanted  the  comedy  of  the  people : 
we  find  that  about  620  the  pieces  of  Plautui 
disappeared  from  the  set  of  stock  plays.    This  is  the  more 
significant,  because  after  the  early  death  of  Terence  no  man 
of  conspicuous  talent  at  all  further  occupied  this  field.     Re- 
specting the  comedies  of  Turpilius  (-f  651  at  an 
advanced  age)  and  other  stop-gaps  wholljr  or 
almost  wholly  forgotten,  a  connoisseur  already  at  the  close 
of  this  period  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  new  comedies 
were  even  much  worse  than  the  bad  new  pennies  (p.  496). 
We  have  formerly  shown  (p.  533)  that  in  all  probabil 
National        ^^X  A^i^eady  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century  a 
**"'***y-         national  Roman  comedy  (tqgata)  was  added  to 
the  Graeco-Roman  (palliata),  as  a  portraiture  not  of  the 
distinctive  life  of  the  capital,  but  of  the  ways  and  doings  of 
the  Latin  land.     Of  course  the  Terentian  school  rapidly 
took  possession  of  this  species  of  comedy  also ;  it  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  its  spirit  to  naturalize  Greek  comedy  in 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  by  faithful  translation,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  pure   Roman  imitation.    The  chief  repre- 
Aiw«^j««,        sentative  of  this  school  was   Lucius  Afranius 
^  (flourished  about  660).    The  fragments  of  his 

comedies  remaining  give  no  distinct  impression,  but  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  what  the  Roman  critics  of  art  re- 
mark regarding  him.  His  numerous  national  comedies 
were  in  their  construction  thoroughly  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Greek  intrigue-piece ;  only,  as  was  natural  in  imitar 
tion,  they  were  simpler  and  shorter.  In  the  details  also  he 
borrowed  what  pleased  him  partly  from  Menander,  partly 
from  the  older  national  literature.  But  of  the  Latin  local 
colouring,  which  is  so  distinctly  marked  in  Titinius  the 
creator  of  this  species  of  art,  we  find  not  much  in  Afranius ; 
his  subjects  retain  a  very  general  character,  and  may  have 
been  throughout  imitations  of  particular  Greek  comedies 
with  merely  an  alteration  of  costume.  A  polished  eclecti 
cism  and  adroitness  in  composition — literary  allasions  not 
unfrequently  occur — ^are  characteristic  of  him  as  oi  Terence 
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the  moral  tendenejr  too,  in  wbidi  his  ^eoes  apfproxinutBd  to 
the  drama,  their  inoffensiTe  tenor  in  a  police  point  of  y/vew^ 
their  purity  of  language  are  common  to  lum  with  the  latter. 
Afranius  is  sufficiently  indicated  as  of  a  kindred  spirit  wilk 
Menander  and  Terence  by  the  judgment  of  posteritj  dtft 
he  wore  the  toga  as  Menander  would  have  worn  it  had  hs 
been  an  Italian,  and  by  his  own  expressizm  that  to  his  mind 
Terence  surpassed  all  other  poets. 

The  &rce  appeared  afredi  at  this  period  in  Roman  lita^ 
AtAiun^  ature.  It  was  in  itself  very  old  (i.  205) :  long  b^ 
fore  Borne  arose,  the  merry  youths  of  Latium 
may  have  improvised  on  festal  occasions  in  the  masks  once 
for  all  established  for  particular  characters.  These  pastimes 
obtained  a  fixed  local  background  in  the  Latin  ^  asylum  of 
fools/'  for  which  they  selected  t^e  formerly  Osean  town  of 
Atella,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Hannibalic  war  and  was 
thereby  handed  over  to  comic  use ;  thenceforth  the  name  of 
^'  Oscan  plays"  or  ^  plays  of  Atella"  was  commonly  used  lor 
thi)8e  exhibitions  *    But  these  pleasantries  had  noithing  to  do 

"^  With  these  names  there  has  been  aasoorated  from  ancient  times  a 
series  of  errors.  The  utter  mistake  of  Greek  reporters,  that  these 
farces  were  played  at  Rome  in  the  Oscan  language,  is  now  with  jnstiee 
universaUy  rejected;  but  it  is,  on  a  closer  c<»iflideration,  little  short  of 
impossible  to  bring  these  pieces,  which  are  laid  in  the  midst  of  Latin  town 
and  country  life,  into  relation  with  the  national  Oscan  character  at  alL 
The  appellation  of  **  Atellan  play  *Ms  to  be  explained  in  another  way. 
The  Latin  farce  with  its  fixed  characters  and  standing  Jests  needed  a 
permanent  scenery:  the  fool-world  everywhere  seeks  for  itself  a  local 
habitation.  Of  course  under  the  Roman  stage-police  none  of  the  Roman 
communities,  or  of  lihe  Latin  eomraunities  allied  with  Rome,  could  be 
taken  for  this  purpose  although  it  was  allowable  to  transfer  tbe  iogatm 
to  these.  But  AttelU,  which,  although  destroyed  de  jun 
along'with  Capua  in  648  (ii.  204,  227),  continued  practical- 
^  to  subsist  as  a  Tillage  inhabited  by  Roman  farmers  was  adapted  In  every 
Mspeot  for  the  purpose.  This  conjecture  is  changed  intc  sertainty  by 
our  obserring  that  several  of  these  farces  are  laid  in  other  communitief 
within  the  domain  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  existed  no  longer  at  all, 
or  no  longer  at  any  rate  in  the  eye  of  the  law — such  as  the  Campam 
of  Pomponlus  and  perhaps  also  his  Adelphi  and  his  Quinquatria  ii 
Ospua,  and  the  AfiliUi  PomeHnensea  of  Novius  in  Sueesa  Pometia— 
irblls  no  existing  community  was  subjected  to  a  simikr  abuse.    Ths 
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with  the  stage  *  and  with  literature;  they  Hieic^  performed 
by  amateurs  where  and  when  they  pleased,  and  the  text  wai 
not  writt^i  or  aj^  any  rate  was  not  published.  It  was  not 
until  the  present  period  that  the  Atellan  pieoe  was  handed 
over  "o  actors  properly  so  ealled,f  and  was  employed,  lik< 

leal  borne  of  these  pieces  was  therefore  lAtiuin,  their  poeticalAti^fe  mm 
ihe  LAtinized  Osean  land ;  with  the  Oscan  nation  they  have  no  conneo 
tlon.  The  statement  that  a  piece  of  NaeTiu8(+ after  660)  was  for 
want  of  proper  actors  performed  by  **  AteBan  players  "  and 
was  therefore  onUed  jMrMnate  (Festiis,  a.  v.),  proves  nothing 
against  this  Tiew :  the  a|>peUation  **  Atdlan  players'*  is  here  em^oyed 
proleptically,  and  we  might  even  cojojecture  from  this  passage  that  they 
were  formerly  termed  *^  masked  players  "  (pertonaH). 

An  explanation  quite  similar  may  be  given  of  the  'Mays  of  Fescen- 
nimn,"  which  likewise  belong  to  the  burlesque  poetry  of  the  Romans 
and  were  localized  in  the  South  Stmscan  Tillage  of  Fescennium ;  it  is 
not  necessary  on  that  aooooat  to  class  tbem  with  Bteascan  poetr]/^  any 
more  than  the  Atellanae  with  Osean.  That  Feaeentkiwn  was  in  histori- 
cal times  not  a  town  but  a  viUage,  cannot  certainly  be  directly  proved, 
but  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  from  the  way  in  which  authors 
mention  the  place  and  from  the  silence  of  inscriptions. 

*  The  close  and  original  connection,  which  Liyy  in  particular  repre- 
sents as  subsisting  between  the  Atellan  farce  and  the  ae^a  with  the 
drama  thence  developed,  is  not  at  fdl  tenable.  The  ^flbrence  between 
the  hMtrio  and  the  Atellan  player  was  Just  about  as  great  as  is  at 
present  the  diflference  between  a  professional  actor  and  a  man  who  goes 
to  a  masked  ball ;  between  the  dramatic  {Mece,  which  down  to  Terence's 
time  had  no  masks,  and  the  Atellan,  which  was  essentially  based  on  the 
character-mask,  there  subsisted  an  original  distinction  in  no  way  to  be 
effaced.  The  drama  arose  oat  of  the  flute-pieoe,  whidi  at  flrst  without 
•ny  recitation  was  confined  merely  to  song  uid  dance,  then  acquired  a 
text  {9atura\  and  lastly  obtained  through  Andronicus  a  UbreUo  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  stage,  in  which  the  old  flute-lays  occupied  nearly  the 
pUce  of  the  Greek  chorus.  This  course  of  development  nowhere  in  its 
earlier  stages  came  into  contact  with  the  faroe,  wluch  was  performed  b j 
amateurs. 

f  In  the  time  of  the  empire  the  AteUana  was  c^resented  by  profes* 
iional  aetors  (Friedl&nder  in  Becker's  HundbueK,  iv.  646).  The  time  at 
which  these  began  to  engage  in  it  is  not  reported,  but  it  can  hardty 
liave  been  other  than  the  time  at  which  the  Atellan  was  admitted  am^ng 
the  regular  stage-plays,  t.  «:,  the  epodb  before  Gioeio  (Oie.  ad  Fam  is. 
16).  This  view  is  not  iaoonsistent  with  the  eisomnstmiee  that  stiu  in 
Livy't  time  (vii.  2)  the  Atollan  players  retained  their  honorary  rights  af 
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the  Greek  satyric  drama,  as  ari  afterpiece  particularly  after 
tragedies ;  a  change  which  naturally  suggested  the  extension 
of  literary  actiTity  to  that  field.  Whether  this  authorship 
developed  itself  altogether  independ«itly,  or  whether  pos- 
sibly the  art-farce  of  Lower  Italy,  in  various  respects  of 
kindred  character,  gave  the  impulse  to  this  Roman  farce,* 
ean  no  longer  be  determined ;  that  the  several  pieces  were 
uniformly  original  works,  is  certain.  The  founder  of  this 
new  species  of  literature,  Lucius  Pomponius  from  the  Latin 
colony  of  Bononia,  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century ;  f  and  along  with  his  pieces  those  of  another  poet 
Novius  soon  became  favorites.  So  far  as  the  ^w  remains 
and  the  reports  of  the  old  litteratores  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  they  were  s^ort  farces,  ordinarily  perhaps  of  one 
act,  the  charm  of  which  depended  less  on  the  preposterous 
and  loosely  constructed  plot  than  on  the  drastic  portraiture 
of  particular  classes  and  situations.  Festal  days  and  public 
acts  were  favorite  subjects  of  comic  delineation,  such  as  the 
"  Marriage,"  the  «  First  of  March,"  "  Harlequin  Candidate ; " 
so  were  also  foreign  nationalities — the  Transalpine  Gauls, 

contrasted  with  other  actors ;  for  the  statement  that  professional  actors 
b^an  to  take  part  in  performfng  the  Atellana  for  pay  does  not  imply  that 
the  Atellana  was  no  longer  perfonned,  in  the  comitry  towns  for  instance, 
by  unpaid  amateurs,  and  the  priyilege  therefore  still  remained  applicable. 
*  It  deserves  attention  that  the  Greek  farce  was  not  only  espedally 
at  home  in  Lower  Italy,  but  that  several  of  its  pieces  {e,  ^.,  among  those 
of  Sopater,  the  " Lentile-Porridge,"  the  "Wooers  of  Bacchis,"  the 
"  Valet  of  Mystakos,"  the  "Book-worms,"  the  " Phymologist ")  strik- 
ingly remind  us  of  the  Atellanae.  Tfaii  composition  of  farces  musk 
bare  reached  do?ni  to  the  time  at  which  the  Gredcs  in  and  around 
Xeapolis  formed  a  distinct  enclosure  within  the  Latin-speaking  Campa- 
nia ;  for  one  of  these  writers  of  farces,  Blaesus  of  Gapreae,  beats  even 
t  Roman  name  and  wrote  a  farce  "  Satumus.*' 

f  According  to  Eusebius,  Pomponius  flourished  about  664 ;  Yelleiua 
calls  him  a  contemporary  of  Lucius  Crassus  (614-668)  and 
Marcus  Antonius  (611-66?).      The  former  statement  if 
14S-8V  probably  about  a  generation  too  late ;  the  reckoning  by  vto- 

toriaH  (p.  498)  which  was  discontinued  about  660  still  ocoun 
hi  his  Pi€tore8f  and  about  the  end  of  this  period  we  already 
meet  the  mimes  which  displaced  the  Atellanae  from  tht 
•tege. 
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tho  Syrians;  above  all,  the. various  trades  frequen  iy  appear 
on  the  boards.  The  sacristan,  the  soothsayer,  the  bird'Seer, 
the  physician,  the  publican,  the  painter,  fisherman,  baker, 
pass  across  the  stage ;  the  criers  were  severely  assailed  and 
still  more  the  fullers,  who  seem  to  have  played  in  tlie 
Roman  fool*world  the  part  of  our  tailors.  While  the  varied 
life  of  the  dty  thus  received  its  due  attention,  the  farmer 
with  his  joys  and  sorrows  was  also  represented  in  all  as- 
pects. The  copiousness  of  this  rural  repeilory  may  be 
l^uessed  from  the  numerous  titles  of  that  nature,  such  as 
•*  the  Cow,"  « the  Ass,"  "  the  Kid,"  "  the  Sow,"  « the  Swine," 
"the  Sick  Boar,"  "the  Farmer,"  « the  Countryman,"  *'  Har^ 
lequin  Countryman,"  "  the  Cattle-herd,"  "  the  Vinedresser," 
"  the  Figgatherer,"  "  Woodcutting,"  "  Pruning,"  "  the  Poul- 
try-yard."  In  these  pieces  it  was  always  the  standing 
figures  of  the  stupid  and  the  artful  servant,  the  good 
old  man,  the  wise  man,  that  delighted  the  public ;  the  first 
in  particular  might  never  be  wanting — the  PulcineUo  of 
this  farce— the  gluttonous  filthy  Maecus,  hideously  ugly 
and  yet  eternally  in  love,  always  on  the  point  of  stumbling 
across  his  own  path,  set  upon  by  all  with  jeers  and  with 
blows  and  eventually  at  the  dose  the  regular  scape-goat. 
The  titles  **  Maeeus  MTm,"  "  Maccua  Copo,''  "  Maccus  Vir- 
^0,"  ^^ MaecuB  JSxuly*  *^ Macci  Gemini"  may  furnish  the 
good-humoured  reader  with  some  conception  of  the  variety 
of  entertainment  in  the  Roman  masquerade.  Although 
these  farces,  at  least  after  they  came  to  be  written,  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  general  laws  of  literature,  and 
in  their  metres  for  instance  followed  the  Greek  stage,  they 
yet  naturally  retained  a  fiur  more  Latin  and  more  popular 
stamp  than  even  the  national  comedy.  The  farce  resorted 
to  the  Greek  world  only  under  the  form  of  travestied  tra- 
gedy ;  *  and  this  style  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  fint 

*  It  was  probably  merry  enough  ia  this  form.    In  the  Phomiisfai  s( 
Koviim,  for  instance,  there  was  the  line : — 

Sume  arma^  jam  U  oeddam  clawiteirpta^ 
Just  as  Henander's  Hhvdtiqankti^  makes  bis  appeafaace. 
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by  Novius,  and  not  very  frequently  in  any  ease.    The  fimM 
of  this  poet  moreover  ventured,  if  not  to  tresfMWson  01ym<i 
pus,  at  least  to  touch  the  most  human  of  the  gods,  Hercules; 
he  wrote  a  Hercules  Auotionaior,    The  tone,  as  a  matter  ot 
oourse,  was  not  the  most  refined ;  very  unambiguousrambigiii  ■ 
tiesy  coarse  rustic  obscenities,  ghosts  frighteaisg  and  ocosskm  { 
ally  devouring  children^  formed  part  of  the  enterteinflieiity  and 
ofllensive  personalities,  even  with  the  mention  of  rnunes,  not 
unfrequently  cr^t  in.    But  there  w^aa  no  want  also  of  vivid 
delineatian,  of  grotesque  Incidents,  of  telling  jokes,  aad  0I 
pithy  sayings ;  and  the  harlequinade  rapidly  won  for  ita^ 
no  inconsiderable  position  in  the  theatrical  life  of  the  capital 
and  even  in  literature. 

Lastly  as  regards  the  development  of  drasuilic  arrange- 
_  ments,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  set  forth  in 

arrange-  detail — what  IS  dear  on  the  wiiole— *that  the 
general  interest  in  dramatic  performaDees  was 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  tha.t  they  became  more  and 
more  frequent  and  magnificent.  Not  only  was  there  hardly 
any  ordinary  or  extraordinary  popular  festival  that  was  now 
celebrated  without  dramatic  exhibiUons ;  even  in  the  coun- 
try-towns and  in  private  houses  representations  by  compa- 
nies of  hired  actors  were  common.  It  is  true  ^t,  while 
probably  various  municipal  towns  at  this  time  possessed  - 
theatres  built  of  stone,  the  capital  was  still  without  one; 
the  building  of  a  theatre,  already  contracted  for,  had  been 
again  prohibited  by  the  senate  in  599  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Publius  Scipio  Naaica.  It  was  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sanctimonious  policy  of  this  age^  that 
the  building  of  a  permanent  theatre  was  prohibited  out  of 
respect  for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  but  nevertheless 
theatrical  entertainments  were  allowed  rapidly  to  increase, 
and  enormous  snms  were  expended  annually  in  eraoting  and 
decorating  structures  of  boards  for  the  purpose.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  stage  became  visibly  better.  The  improved 
scenic  arrangements  and  the  reintroduction  of  masks  about  the 
time  of  Terence  are  doubtless  connected  with  the  fact,  that 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  stage  and  stage^appura 
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tus  were  oh&rg^d  in  580  on  the  public  ohest.* 
Hie  plays  which  Lucius  Mummius  produoed 
afber  the  capture  of  Cbrinth   (609)  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  theatre.     It  was  probably  then 
that   a   theatre  acoustically  constructed   after   the   Greek 
fiishion   and  provided  widk  seats  was   first  erected,  and 
more  care  generally  was  expended  on  the  exhibition&f 
Now  also  there   is   frequent  mention  of  the  bestowal  of 
a  prize  of  victory — -which    implies   the    competition  of 
several    pieces — of   the    audience    taking    a    lively    part 
for  or  against  the  leading  actors,  of  cliques  and  daqueurn^ 
Ttie  decorations  and  machinery  were  improved ;  moveable 
scenery  artfully  painted  and  audible  theatrical  thunder  made 
their  appearance  under  the  aedileship  of  Gains 
'  Claudius  Pulcfaer  in  645  ;|  and  twenty   years 

later  (675)  under  the  aedileship  of  the  brothers 
Lucius  and  Marcus  Lucullus  came  the  changing  of  the  deco- 
rations by  shifting  the  scenes.     To  the  dose  of  this  epoch 
belongs  the  greatest  of  Roman  actors,  the  freedman  Quintus 
Rosdus  (+  about  6d2  at  a  great  age),  through* 
out  several  generations  the  ornament  and  pride 

*  Hitherto  the  penoD  providing  the  play  had  been  obliged  to  fit  up 
the  stage  and  scenio  apparatus  out  of  the  round  sum  assigned  to  him  or 
at  his  own  expense,  and  probably  much  money  would  not  often  be  ex- 
pended on  these.  But  in  680  the  censors  made  the  erec- 
tion  of  the  stage  for  the  games  of  the  praetors  and  aediles 
%  mitler  of  special  contract  (Liy.  xH.  27):  the  circumstance  that  the 
stage-apparatufl  was  now  no  longer  erected  merely  for  a  single  pev- 
forraanoe  must  have  led  to  a  perceptble  improvement  in  it. 

f  The  attention  given  to  the  acoustic  arrangements  of  the  Greeks 
may  be  inferred  from  Vitruv.  v.  6,  8.  Ritschl  {Parerg,  L  227,  xx.)  has 
discussed  the  question  of  the  seats ;  but  it  is  probable  (according  to 
Plautus,  Capt.  proL  11)  that  those  only  who  were  not  eapUe  cenH  had  a 
eUim  to  a  seat  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  words  of  Horace 
that  **  captive  €h«eeoe  led  captive  her  conqueror  **  primarily  refer  to 
these  epoch-making  theatrical  games  of  Mummius  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  21). 

\  The  scenery  of  Polcher  must  have  been  regularly  painted,  since 
th3  birds  are  paid  to  have  attempted  to  pereh  on  the  tiles  (Plin.  JI.  y. 
XXXV.  4,  23;  Yal  Max.  ii.  4,  6).  Hitherto  the  machinery  fcr  thimder 
btd  eonekited  in  tiie  shaMng  of  nails  and  stones  in  a  copper  kettle ; 
Puloher  first  psedwsed;  a  b«tfe«r  thimder  by  rolling  atones,  wl  jch  wai 
Iheneeforth  named  "  Claudian  thunder ''  (Fcstus,  v,  Clcmdian^,  p.  67). 
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of  IIm  Roman  stage,*  the  friend  and  welcome  boon-compan- 
ion of  Sulla — ^to  whom  we  shall  have  to  recur  in  the  sequeL 
In  recitative  poetry  the  most  surprising  circumstance  ia 
^^  the  insignificance  of  the  Epos,  which  during  the 

sixth  century  had  occupied  decidedly  the  first 
pluoe  in  the  literature  destined  for  reading ;  it  had  numerous 
representatives  in  the  seventh,  but  not  a  single  one  who  had 
even  temporary  success.  From  the  present  epoch  there  is 
hardly  anything  to  be  reported  save  a  number  of  rude  atr 
lempts  to  translate  Homer,  and  some  continuations  of  the 
Ennian  Annals,  such  as  the  '*  Istnan  War  ^  of  Hostius  and 
the  "Annals  (perhaps)   of  the  Gallic  War"  by  Aulus 

Furtus  (about  650), which  to  all  appearance  took 

up  the  narrative  at  the  very  point  where  Ennius 
had  broken  off — the  description  of  the  Istrian  war  of  576  and 

^^*     '^  didactic  and  elegiac  poetry  no  promi- 

170(  Iff*  ___.  _  «  •    1 

nent  name  appears.  The  only  successes,  which 
the  recitative  poetry  of  this  period  has  to  show, 
belong  to  the  domain  of  what  was  called  Satura — ^a  species 
of  art,  which  like  the  letter  or  the  pamphlet  allowed  any 
form  and  admitted  any  sort  of  contents,  and  accordingly  in 
de&ult  of  all  proper  generic  characters  derived  its  individual 
shape  wholly  from  the  individuality  of  each  poet,  and  occu- 
pied a  position  not  merely  on  the  boundary  between  poetry 
and  prose,  but  even  more  than  half  beyond  the  bounds  of 
literature  proper.  The  humorous  poetical  epistles,  which  one 
of  the  younger  men  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  Spurius  Mum- 
mius,  the  brother  of  the  destroyer  of  Corinth,  sent  home 
from  the  camp  of  Corinth  to  his  friends,  were  still  read  witli 

*  Among  the  few  minor  poems  preserved  from  this  epoch  tbcrt 
occurs  the  following  epigram  on  this  illustrious  actor :-~ 

ConstHeram,  exorimUem  Awroram  forte  9alutan»^ 
(him  avbito  a  latoa  Roadiu  exoritun 
Pace  mihi  iieeat^  eoelevtea^  dicere  vwtra; 
Mortaiii  vifu^  ptdehrior  mae  deo. 

The  anthor  of  this  epigram,  Greek  in  its  tone  and  inspired  by  Oreeh 
enthusiasm  for  art^  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  oonqueiof 
of  th«  Cimbri,  Quintus  Lutatius  Gatuloa,  consul  in  61^2. 
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pleasure  a  century  aflei wards;  and  numerous  poetical 
pleasantries  of  that  sort  not  destined  for  publication  prob» 
bly  proceeded  at  that  time  from  the  rich  social  and  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  better  circles  of  Rome. 

Its  representative  in  literature  is  Gaius  Lucilius  (60d- 
looHivc  ^^^)  sprung  of  a  respectable  &mily  in  the  Latin 
lis-ios.  colony  of  Suessa,  and  likewise  a  member  of  the 

Scipionic  circle.  His  poems  are,  as  it  were,  open  letters  to 
the  public.  Their  contents,  as  a  gifted  successor  gracefully 
says^  embrace  the  whole  life  of  a  cultivated  man  of  inde- 
pendence, who  looks  upon  the  events  passing  on  the  politi- 
cal stage  from  the  pit  and  occasionally  from  the  side-scenes ; 
who  converses  with  the  best  of  his  epoch  as  his  equals ;  who 
prosecutes  literature  and  science  with  sympathy  and  intelli- 
gence without  wishing  personally  to  pass  for  a  poet  or 
scholar ;  and  who,  in  fine,  makes  his  pocket-book  the  confi- 
dential receptacle  for  everything  good  and  bad  that  he  meets 
with,  for  his  political  experiences  and  expectations,  for  gram« 
matical  remarks  and  criticisms  on  art,  for  the  incidents  of 
his  own  life,  visits,  dinners,  journeys,  as  well  as  for  theaneo 
dotes  which  he  has  heard.  Caustic,  capricious,  thoroughly 
individual,  the  Lucilian  poetry  has  yet  a  distinctly  impressed 
controversial  and,  so  far,  didactic  aim  iu  literature  as  well  as 
in  morals  and  polities  ;  there  is  in  it  something  of  the  pro- 
test of  the  country  against  the  capital ;  the  Suessan's  sense 
of  his  own  purity  of  speech  and  honesty  of  life  asserts  itself 
in  antagonism  to  the  great  Babel  of  mingled  tongues  and 
corrupt  morals.  The  aspiration  of  the  Scipionic  circle  after 
literary  correctness,  especially  in  point  of  language,  finds 
oritically  its  most  finished  and  most  gifled  representative 
in  Lucilius.  He  dedicated  his  very  first  book  to  Lucius 
Stilo  the  founder  of  Roman  philology  (p.  530),  and  designs^ 
ted  as  the  public  for  which  he  wrote  not  the  cultivated  cir* 
cles  of  pure  and  classical  speech,  but  the  Tarentines,  the 
Bruttians,  the  Siculi,  or  in  other  words  the  half-Greeks  of  It* 
aly,  whose  Latin  certainly  might  well  require  a  corrective. 
Whole  books  of  his  poems  are  occupied  with  the  settlement 
of  Latin  orthography  and  prosody,  with  the  combating  of 
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of  LucUius  itaiid  on  (he  same  level  of  culture,  and  have  th€ 
■ame  relatkm  to  eaoh  other  aa  a  oarefiilly  prepared  and 
polished  literary  work  has  to  a  letter  written  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  But  the  incomparably  higher  intellectual  gifts 
and  the  freer  view  of  life,  which  mark  the  knight  of  Suessa 
aa  oompared  with  the  African  slave,  rendered  his  success  as 
rapid  and  brilliant  as  that  oi  Terence  had  been  laborious  and 
doubtfiil ;  Lucilius  became  immediately  the  favourite  of  the 
oatkHi,  and  he  like  B^ranger  could  say  of  his  po^ns  thai 
^  they  alone  of  all  were  read  by  the  people."  The  uncom- 
mon popularity  of  the  Ludlian  poems  is,  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  a  remarkable  event;  we  see  from  it  that 
literature  was  already  a  power,  and  beyond  doubt  we  should 
fall  in  with  various  traces  of  its  influencey  ii  a  thorough  his- 
tory of  this  period  had  been  preserved.  Posterity  has  only 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  contemporaries;  the  Rom<Hi 
judges  of  art  who  were  opposed  to  the  Alexandrian  school 
assigned  to  Lucilius  the  first  rank  among  ail  the  Latin  poets, 
80  fiir  as  satire  can  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  form  of  art  at 
all,  Lucilius  created  it ;  and  in  it  created  the  only  species  of 
art  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans  and  was  transmitted 
by  them  to  posterity. 

Of  poetry  based  (m  the  Alexandrian  school  nothing  oo- 
curs  in  Borne  at  this  epoch  except  minor  poems  translated 
from  or  modelled  on  Alexandrian  epjcrams,  which  deserve 

itjie  and  metrical  treatment,  the  loose  straeture  of  wUeh  osifiot  ps» 

iHily  be  reprodueed  in  German  bezameters : — 

Ftrfnt,  Alkm^  mi  prtHum  pmnolvers  verum 

Queia  in  venamur,  queis  nvimu'  reh^  polesse  ; 

VirtuB  est  homini  teire  id  quod  gnaeque  habeat  r$i  ; 

ViriuB  8cire  homini  reettan,  viile  qtUd  iU,  Aoneihim, 

QwB  iwnoy  qua  mala  item^  quid  inuHU,  turpe^  inkone$imm  : 

FtrAiff  quagrmdae  rei  Jinan  9eir«  moiumqiu$  ; 

VMm  dMiiu  pr^tinm  penolvtre  po99$  ; 

Vhtm  id  dart  quod  re  tjMa  dAetur  honori, 

JBbekm  eeae  aique  inimicum  hominum  morumque  mahnm\ 

Conira  defenaorem  hominum  morumque  bofwnim^ 

Boi  mngfU/aeere,  kia  bene  vette^  Ms  viivere  amicumg 

Omnmoda  praeterea  pairias  sibi  pnma  prntmr^ 

parentum,  terlia  iam  po^trem^que  nosft-Op 
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notice  not  on  their  own  account^  but  as  the  first  harbingera 
of  the  later  epoch  of  Roman  literature.  Leaving  out  of 
•eoouDt  some  poets  little  known  and  whose  dates  cannot  be 
fixed  with  certainty,  tiiere  belong  to  this  category  Quintua 
i^  Catulufiy  consul  in  652  (p.  550)  and  Lucius  Man- 

^*  lius,  an  eminent  senator,  who  wrote  in  657.  Th€ 

latter  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  circulate  among  the 
Romans  various  geographical  tales  current  among  the 
Greeks,  such  as  the  Delian  legend  of  Latona,  the  fables  of 
Europa  and  of  the  marvellous  bird  Phoenix;  as  it  was 
likewise  reserved  for  him  on  his  travels  to  discover  at 
Dodqpa  and  to  copy  that  remarkable  tripod,  on  which 
might  be  read  the  oracle  imparted  to  the  Pelasgians  before 
their  migration  into  the  land  of  the  Siceli  and  Aborigines 
— a  discovery  which  the  Roman  annals  did  not  neglect  de- 
voutly to  register. 

In  historical  composition  this  epoch  is  especially  signal- 
ized by  an  author  who  did  not  belong  to  Italy 
^pMi^       either  by  birth  or  in  respect  of  his  intellectual 
p^biua.        ^^^  literary  stand-point,  but  who  first  or  rather 
alone  as  an  author  appreciated  and  described  the 
position  of  Rome  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  all  subsequent 
generations,  and  we  too,  owe  the  best  part  of  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  Roman  development.     Polybius 
(c.  546-^.  627)  of  Megalopolis  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, son  of  the  Adiaean  statesman  Lycortas,  took  part 
apparently  as  early  as  565  in  the  expedition  ci 
the  Romans  against  the  Celts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  aHerwards  on  various  occaeions,  more  especially 
during  the  third  Macedonian  war,  employed  by  his  coun* 
trymen  in  military  and  diplcHnatic  affairs.    After  the  crisis 
oceasicmed  by  that  war  in  Hellas  he  was  carried  off  along 
irith  the  other  Achaean  hostages  to  Italy  (ii.  366),  where 
he  lived  in  exile  for  seventeen  years  (587-604) 
and  was  introduced  by  the  sons  of  Paullus  to 
the  leading  circles  of  the  capital.     By  the  sending  back  of 
the  Achaean  hostages  (p.  61)  he  was  restored  to  his  home, 
where  be  theiioelbrth  acted  as  permanent  mediator  between 
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his  conf6d«rao7  and  the  Romans.  He  was  preset  t  at  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  and  of  Corinth.  He  seemed  edui 
oated,  as  it  were,  hj  destiny  to  comprehend  the  historical 
position  of  Rome  more  dearly  than  the  Romans  of  thai 
day  could  themselves.  From  the  position  in  which  h« 
flood  as  a  Greek  statesman  and  a  Roman  prisoner,  es- 
teemed and  occasionally  envied  for  his  Hellenic  culture  by 
Bcipio  Aemilianus  and  the  first  men  of  Rome  generally,  he 
saw  the  streams  which  had  so  long  flowed  separately  meet- 
ing together  in  the  same  channel  and  the  history  of  the 
states  of  the  Mediterranean  resolving  itself  into  the  hege- 
mony of  Roman  power  and  Greek  culture.  Thus  Poly- 
bius  became  the  first  Greek  of  note,  who  embraced  with 
serious  conviction  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  Scipionic 
circle,  and  recognized  the  ascendancy  of  Hellas  in  the  sphere 
of  intellect  and  that  of  Rome  in  the  sphere  of  politics  as 
facts,  regarding  which  history  had  given  her  final  decision, 
and  to  which  people  on  both  sides  were  entitled  and  bound 
to  submit.  In  this  spirit  he  acted  as  a  practical  statesman, 
and  wrote  his  history.  If  in  his  youth  he  had  done  homage 
to  the  honourable  but  impracticable  local  patriotism  of  the 
Achaeans,  during  his  later  years,  with  a  clear  discernment 
of  inevitable  necessity,  he  advocated  in  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged  the  policy  of  the  closest  adherence  to 
Rome.  It  was  a  policy  in  the  highest  degree  judicious  and 
beyond  doubt  well-intentioned,  but  it  was  far  from  being 
highnspirited  or  proud.  Nor  was  Polybius  able  wholly  to 
disengage  himself  from  the  vanity  and  paltriness  of  the 
Hellenic  statesmanship  of  the  time.  He  was  haidly  re^ 
leased  from  exile,  when  he  proposed  to  the  senate  that  it 
should  formally  secure  to  the  released  their  former  rank  in 
their  several  homes ;  whereupon  Cato  aptly  remarked,  that 
this  looked  to  him  as  if  Ulysses  were  to  return  to  the  cave 
of  Polyphemus  to  request  from  the  giant  his  hat  and  girdle. 
He  often  made  use  of  his  relations  with  the  great  men  in 
Rome  to  benefit  his  countrymen ;  but  the  way  in  which  he 
submitted  to,  and  boasted  of,  the  illustrious  protection  somei 
Mrhat  approadies  fawning  servility.     His  literary  activity 
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breathes  throughout  the  same  spirit  as  his  practical  action. 
It  was  the  task  of  his  life  to  write  the  history  of  the  union 
of  the  Mediterranean  states  under  the  hegemony  of  Rome. 
From  the  first  Punic  war  dovm  to  the  destruction  of  Car* 
Ihage  and  Corinth  his  work  embraces  the  fortunes  of  all 
the  civilized  states — namely  Greece,  Macedonia,  Asia  Mint>t, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Italy — ^and  exhibits  in  cauBal 
connection  the  mode  in  which  they  came  under  the  Roman 
protectorate;  in  so  far  he  describes  it  as  his  object  to 
dftmonstrate  the  fitness  and  reasonableness  of  the  Roman 
hegemony.  In  design  as  in  execution,  this  history  stands 
in  clear  and  distinct  contrast  with  the  contemporary  Roman 
as  well  as  with  the  contemporary  Greek  historiography.  In 
Rome  history  still  remained  wholly  at  the  stage  of  chroni* 
de ;  there  existed  doubtless  important  historical  materials, 
but  what  was  called  historical  composition  was  restricted— 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  respectable  but  purely  indi- 
vidual writings  of  Cato,  which  at  any  rate  did  not  read] 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  research  and  narration — ^partly  to 
nursery  tales,  partly  to  collections  of  notices.  The  Greeks 
had  certainly  exhibited  historical  research  and  had  written 
history ;  but  the  ideas  of  nation  and  state  had  been  so  com- 
pletely lost  amidst  the  distracted  times  of  the  Diadochi, 
that  none  of  the  numerous  historians  succeeded  in  following 
the  steps  of  the  great  Attic  masters  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
or  in  treating  firom  a  broad  point  of  view  the  matter  of 
world-wide  interest  in  the  history  of  the  times.  Their  his- 
tories were  either  purely  outward  records,  or  they  were 
pervaded  by  the  verbiage  and  sophistries  of  Attic  rhetoric 
and  only  too  often  by  the  venality  and  vulgarity,  the  syco* 
phancy  and  the  exasperation  of  the  age.  Among  the  Rc^ 
mans  as  among  the  Greeks  nothing  existed  but  histories  of 
dties  or  of  tribes.  Polybius,  a  Peloponnesian,  as  has  been 
justly  remarked,  and  holding  intellectually  a  position  at 
least  as  j&r  aloof  from  the  Attics  as  from  the  Romans,  first 
stepped  beyond  these  miserable  limits,  treated  the  Roman 
materials  with  ma'^ure  Hellenic  criticism,  and  fumisbed  a 
history,  which  was  not  indeed  universal,  but  which  was  a> 
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tny  rat«  dimocialed  from  the  mere  local  states  aid  aeocnnr 
modated  to  the  RomaDO-Greek  state  in  the  course  of  IbrmaF 
tioii.  Never  peiiiaps  has  any  bistoriaa  imited  within  him* 
self  all  the  advaBtages  of  an  author  drawing  from  original 
sources  so  complet^j  as  Poljbius.  The  compass  of  Us 
task  is  completely  clear  and  present  to  him  at  every  mo* 
ment ;  and  his  eye  is  fixed  throughout  on  the  real  historical 
eomiection  of  events.  The  l^end,  the  anecdote,  the  mas; 
of  Wivtfaless  chronicle-notices  are  thrown  aside ;  the  do* 
scription  of  eountries  and  peoples,  the  representation  of 
political  and  mercantile  relations — all  the  fiicts  of  so  infinite 
importance,  which  escape  the  amialist  because  they  do  n^t 
admit  of  beii^  muled  to  a  particular  yea]>-are  put  into 
possession  of  their  long-suspended  rights.  In  the  procui^ 
ing  of  historic  materials  Poly  bins  shows  a  caution  and  per* 
severance  such  as  are  not  perliaps  paralleled  in  antiquity ; 
he  avails  himself  of  documents,  gives  comprehensive  atten- 
tion  to  the  literature  of  different  nations,  makes  the  most 
extensive  use  of  his  fevourable  position  lor  collecting  the 
accounts  of  actors  and  eye-witnesses,  and,  in  fine,  methodi 
cally  travels  over  the  whole  domain  of  the  Mediterranean 
states  and  part  of  the  coast  of  die  Atlantic  Ocean.*  Trutb* 
fulness  is  his  nature.  In  all  great  matters  he  has  no  interest 
for  one  state  or  against  another,  Ibr  this  man  or  against 
that,  but  is  singly  and  solely  inter^^ied  in  the  essential 
connection  of  events,  to  present  which  in  their  true  relation 
of  causes  and  efl^ts  seems  to  him  not  merely  the  first  but 
the  sole  task  of  the  hisUnrian.  Lastly,  tl^  narrative  is  a 
model  of  completenesiE^  simplicity,  and  clearness.  Still  all 
these  uncommon  advantages  by  no  means  constitute  a  his- 
torian of  the  first  rank.  Polyl^  grasps  his  literary  task, 
as  he  grasped  his  pnwtical,  with  grai^ur  of  intelket,  but 
with  the  intellect  alone.    History,  the  stru^le  of  necessity 

*  Sach  flcientiflo  traveU  were,  however,  nothing  uncommon  among 
ibe  Greeks  of  thiB  period.  Thira  in  Planttig  {Mm,  248,  eomp.  28V 
soe  who  has  navigftted  the  wbole  Medttemmean  oaks— 

Quin  no8  kirte  domwn 
Redmuij  nm  ft  hittariam  teriptmri  mtrnm  9 
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and  liberty,  is  a  moral  problem ;  Polybius  treats  it  as  if 
it  were  a  mechanical,  one.  The  whole  alone  has  value  foi 
him,  in  nature  as  in  the  state ;  the  particular  event,  the 
individual  man,  however  wonderful  they  may  appear,  are 
yet  properly  mere  single  elements,  insignificant  wheels  iu 
the  highly  artificial  mechanism  which  receives  tile  name  of 
the  state.  So  far  Polybius  was  certainly  qualified  as  no 
other  was  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  Roman  peojile, 
which  actually  solved  the  marvellous  problem  of  raising 
itself  to  unparalleled  inteimal  and  external  greatness  with- 
out producing  a  single  statesman  of  genius  in  the  highest 
sense,  and  which  resting  on  its  simple  foundations  devel- 
oped itself  with  wonderful  almost  mathematical  consistency. 
But  the  element  of  moral  freedom  is  active  in  the  history 
of  every  people,  and  it  was  not  neglected  by  Polybius  in 
the  history  of  Rome  with  impunity.  His  treatment  of  all 
questions,  in  which  right,  honour,  religioti  are  involved,  is 
not  merely  shallow,  but  radically  false.  The  same  holds 
true  wherever  a  genetic  construction  is  required ;  the  purely 
mechanical  attempts  at  explanation,  which  Polybius  substi- 
tutes, are  sometimes  altogether  desperate ;  there  is  hardly, 
for  instance,  a  more  foolish  political  speculation  than  that 
which  derives  the  excellent  constitution  of  Rome  from  a 
judicious  mixture  of  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 
cratic elements,  and  deduces  the  successes  of  Rome  from 
the  excellence  of  her  constitution.  His  conception  of  r^ 
lations  is  everywhere  dreadfully  jejune  and  destitute  of 
imagination :  his  contemptuous  and  pert  mode  of  treating 
religious  matters  is  altogether  offensive.  The  narrative^ 
preserving  throughout  an  intentional  contrast  to  the  usual 
Greek  hiatoriography  with  its  artistic  style,  is  correct  and 
clear,  but  flat  and  languid,  digressing  with  undue  frequency 
into  polemical  discussions  or  into  biographical,  not  seldom 
very  sel^ufHcient,  description  of  his  own  experiencies.  A 
controversial  vein  pervades  the  whole  work ;  the  author 
destined  his  treatise  primarily  for  the  Romans,  and  yet 
found  among  them  only  a  very  small  circle  that  understood 
him ;  he  felt  that  he  remained  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romani 
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ft  foieigner,  iu  the  eyes  of  bis  countrymen  a  renegade,  and 
that  with  his  grand  conception  of  his  subject  he  belonged 
more  to  the  future  than  to  the  present.  Accordingly  he 
was  not  exempt  from  a  certain  ill-humour  and  personal 
oittemesSy  which  frequently  appear  after  a  quarrelsome  and 
paltry  &shion  in  his  attacks  upon  the  superficial  or  e^en 
venal  Greek  and  the  uncritical  Roman  historians,  so  that  he 
degenerates  from  the  tone  of  the  historian  to  that  of  th€ 
reviewer.  Poly  bins  is  not  an  attractive  author;  but  as 
truth  and  truthfulness  are  of  more  value  than  all  ornament 
and  elegance,  no  other  author  of  antiquity  perhaps  can  be 
named  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  real  instruc- 
tion. His  books  are  like  the  sun  in  the  field  of  Roman 
history ;  at  the  point  where  they  be^in  the  veil  of  mist 
which  still  envelops  the  Samnite  and  Pyrrhic  wars  is  raised, 
and  at  the  point  where  they  end  a  new  and,  if  possible,  still 
more  vexatious  twilight  begins. 

In  singular  contrast  to  this  grand  conception  and  treat- 
ment of  Roman  history  by  a  foreigner  stands 
Cbronioien.  the  contemporary  historical  literature  of  native 
growth.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  we 
still  find  some  chronicles  written  in  Greek  such  as 
that  already  mentioned  (ii.  546)  of  Aulus  Postumins 
jjj^  (consul  in  603),  full  of  wretched  rationalizing, 

and  that  of  Gaius  Acilius  (who  closed  it  at  an 
iij^  advanced  age  about  612).    Yet  under  the  in- 

fluence partly  of  Catonian  patriotism,  partly  of 
the  more  refined  culture  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  the  Latin 
language  gained  so  decided  an  ascendancy  in  this  field,  that 
of  the  later  historical  works  not  more  than  one  or  two  occur 
written  in  Greek;*  and  not  only  so,  but  the  older  Greek 
chronicles  were  translated  into  Latin  and  were  probably 
read  mainly  in  these  translations.  Unhappily  beyond  the 
employment  of  the  mother-tongue  there  is  hardly  anything 

*  The  only  real  exception,  so  fkr  as  we  know,  is  the  Greek  history 
of  Gnaens  Aufidius,  who  flourished  in  Cioero*B  boyhood  (7W&  v.  88^ 
88.  112),  that  is,  aboat  660.    The  Greek  memohn  of  Pablim 

10&  RutiliuB  Rufiis  (oonsul  in  649)  are  hardly  to  be  regarded 

as  an  exccntion,  since  their  author  wrote  them  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
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else  deserving  of  commendation  in  the  chr  snides  of  this 
epoch  composed  in  Latin.  They  were  numerous  and  am- 
ple enough — there  are  mentioned,  for  example,  those  of  Lu« 
^^  cius  Cassius  Hemina  (about  608),  of  Lucius  Cal* 

M«.  purnius  Piso  (consul  in  621),  of  Gains  Sempro* 

lit.  nius  Tuditanus  (consul  ii:  625),  of  Gains  Fan- 

^  nius  (consul  in  632).     To  these  falls  to  be  added 

the  digest  of  the  official  annals  of  the  city  in 
eighty  books,  which  Publius  Muoius  Scaevola  (consul  in 
621),  a  man  esteemed  also  as  a  jurist,  prepared 
and  published  as  pontifex  maximua^  thereby 
dosing  the  dty-chronicle  in  so  far  as  thenceforth  the  pon- 
tifical records,  although  not  exactly  discontinued,  were  no 
longer  at  any  rate,  amidst  the  increasing  diligence  of  pri« 
vat«  chroniders,  taken  account  of  in  literature.  All  these 
annals,  whether  they  gave  themselves  forth  as  private  or 
as  official  works,  were  substantially  similar  compilations 
of  the  extant  historical  and  quasi-historical  materials ;  and 
the  value  of  their  authorities  as  well  as  their  formal  value 
dedined  beyond  doubt  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
amplitude  increased.  Chronicle  certainly  nowhere  pre- 
sents truth  without  fiction,  and  it  would  be  very  foolish  to 
quarrel  with  Naevius  and  Pictor  because  they  have  not 
acted  otherwise  than  Hecataeus  and  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
but  the  later  attempts  to  build  houses  out  of  such  castles 
in  the  air  severely  test  even  the  most  tried  patience.  No 
blank  in  tradition  presents  so  wide  a  chasm,  but  that  this 
system  of  smooth  and  downright  invention  will  fill  it  up 
with  playful  &cility.  The  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the  num- 
bers of  the  census,  family-registers,  trimnphs  are  without 
hesitation  carried  back  from  the  current  year  up  to  the 
year  1 ;  it  stands  duly  recorded,  in  what  year,  month,  and 
day  king  Romulus  went  up  to  heaven,  and  how  king  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  triumphed  over  the  Etruscans  first  on  the  25tfa 
^fi^  November   183,  and  agiun  on  the  25th  May 

^'  187.     In  entire  harmony  with  such  details  ao 

oordingly  the  vessel  in  which  Aeneas  had  voyaged  from 
(lion  to  I^atium  was  shown  in  the  Roman  docks,  and  evri 
Vol   IIL-'-24* 
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the  identical  sow,  which  had  serred  as  a  guide  to  Aeneaa 
was  prtseryed  wdl  pickled  in  the  Bomaa  temple  of  Vestar 
With  the  talent  of  a  poet  for  isTentirg  lies  tiiese  chronic 
elera  of  rank  combine  all  the  tiresome  eametacss  of  a  no< 
tary,  and  treat  their  great  snbject  throt^oot  with  thr 
dulneaa  which  neoessarily  results  from  the  elimination  al 
oooe  of  all  poetical  and  all  histerieal  elementSr  When  we 
read,  for  instance,  in  Piso  that  Romulus  aroided  indulging 
in  his  eups  when  he  had  a  sitting  of  tiie  senate  next  day ; 
or  that  Tarpeia  hetrayed  the  Q^itol  to  tiie  Sabines  out  of 
patriotism,  with  a  yiew  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  tiieir 
shields ;  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  judgment  of  intel« 
ligent  contemporaries  as  to  all  this  sort  of  scribbling-,  ^  that 
it  was  not  writing  history,  but  telling  stories  to  didldren/* 
Of  far  greater  ezceUence  were  isolated  w<»ics  on  tiie  his- 
tory of  the  recent  past  and  of  the  present,  particularly  the 
history  of  the  Hannibidic  war  by  Lucius  Capias  Antipater 
(about  633)  and  the  history  of  his  own  time  by 
Publius  Sempronius  Asellio,  who  was  a  little 
younger.  These  exhibited  at  least  valuable  materials  and 
an  earnest  spirit  of  truth,  in  the  case  of  Antipater  also  a 
vigorous,  altiiough  somewhat  homely,  style  of  narrative ; 
yet,  judging  from  all  testimonies  and  fragments,  none  of 
these  books  came  up  eitiier  in  pitiiy  form  or  in  originality 
to  the  '^  Origines ''  of  Cato,  who  unhappily  created  aa  littte 
of  a  school  in  the  field  of  history  as  in  that  of  politics. 

The  subordinate,  moro  individual  and  ephemeral,  species 
.     ,  of  historical  literature — ^memoirs,  letters^  and 

Memoin 

fcpd  speedies — were  strongly  represented    i^so,  at 

''^'^^^  least  as  respects  quantity.  The  first  statesmen 
cX  Rome  already  recorded  in  person  their  experiences :  such 
as  Marcus  Scaurus  (consul  in  639),  Publius  Bu« 
fus  (consul  in  649),  Quintus  Catulus  (consul  in 
*•*•  ***•  652),  and  even  the  regent  Sulla ;  but  none  of 
ihese  productions  seem  to  have  been  of  importance  for  litep 
ature  otherwise  than  by  the  substance  of  their  contents 
The  collection  of  letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Grao 
chi,  was  remarkable  partly  fi»r  the  classical  purity  of  the  lar 
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guage  and  the  high  spirit  of  the  writer,  partly  as  the  finr*. 
oorr^spondence  publi^ed  in  Rome,  and  as  the  first  literarj 
production  of  a  Soman  lady.  The  literature  of  speeches 
preserved  at  this  period  the  stamp  impressed  on  itbyCato; 
advocates'  pleadings  were  not  yet  looked  on  as  literary  pro- 
ductions, and  such  speeches  as  were  published  were  political 
pamphlets.  During  the  revolutionary  commotions  this 
pamphlet-literature  increased  in  extent  and  importance^  and 
among  the  mass  of  ephemeral  productions  there  were  some 
which,  like  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  the  5rocAi«fet 
of  Courier,  acquired  a  permanent  place  in  literature  from  the 
important  position  of  their  authors  or  from  their  own  weight. 
Such  were  the  political  speeches  of  Gains  Laelius  and  of  Sd- 
pio  Aemilianus,  masterpieces  of  excellent  Latin  as  of  the  no- 
blest patriotism ;  such  were  the  fluent  speeches  of  Gains  Tl- 
tius,  froni  whose  pungent  pictures  of  the  place  and  the  time 
--his  description  of  the  senatorial  iudex  has  been  given  al- 
ready (p.  508) — the  national  comedy  borrowed  various 
points ;  such  above  all  were  the  numerous  orations  of  Gai us 
Gracchus,  whose  fiery  words  preserved  in  a  finthful  mirror 
the  impassioned  earnestness,  the  noble  bearing,  and  the  trag- 
ic destiny  of  that  highly  gifted  nature. 

In  scientific  literature  the  collection  of  juristic  opinions  by 
Marcus  Brutus,  which  was  published  about  the 
year  600,  presents  a  remarkable  attempt  to 
transplant  the  Greek  method  of  handling  profes- 
sional subjects  by  means  of  dialogue  to  Rome,  and  to  give 
to  his  treatise  an  artistic  semi-dramatic  form  by  a  machinery 
of  conversation  in  which  Che  persons,  time,  and  place  were 
distinctly  specified.  But  the  later  men  of  science,  such  as 
Stilo  the  philologist  and  Scaevola  the  jurist,  laid  aside  this 
method,  more  poetical  than  practical,  both  in  the  sciences  of 
genersi  culture  and  in  the  special  professional  sciences.  Ihe 
mcreasing  value  of  science  as  such,  and  the  preponderance 
of  the  practical  intei*est  in  i  at  Rome,  are  clearly  reflected 
in  thur  rapid  rejection  of  the  fetters  of  artistic  form.  We 
have  already  spoken  (p.  503  nq.)  in  detail  of  the  soienoet 
of  general  liberal  culture,  grammar  or  rather  philology,  rh# 
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torio  anc  philosophy.  In  so  fiur  as  these  now  became  essential 
elements  of  the  usual  Roman  training  and  thereby  first  b» 
gan  to  be  dissociated  from  the  professional  scieaces  properly 
80  called. 

In  the  field  of  letters  Latin  philology  flourished  vigor* 
ously,  in  close  association  with  the  philological 
treatment — long  ago  firmly  established  —  of 
Greek  literature.  It  was  already  mentioned  that  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  I^atin  epio  poets  found  their 
diaakeu<utae  and  revisers  of  their  text  (p.  529) ;  it  was  also 
noticed,  that  not  only  did  the  Scipionic  circle  generally  in« 
sist  on  correctness  above  everything  else,  but  several  also 
of  the  most  noted  poets,  such  as  Accius  and  Lucilius,  busied 
themselves  with  the  regulation  of  orthography  and  of  gram- 
mar.  At  the  same  period  we  find  isolated  attempts  to  de- 
velop archaeology  from  the  historical  side;  although  the 
dissertations  of  the  unwieldy  annalists  of  this  age,  such  as 
those  of  Hemina  ^  on  the  Censors  "  and  of  Tuditanus  '*  on 
the  Magistrates,"  can  hardly  have  been  better  than  their 
chronicles.  Of  more  interest  were  the  treatise  on  the 
Magistracies  by  Marcus  Junius  the  friend  of  Gaius  Grac- 
chus, as  the  first  attempt  to  make  the  investigation  of  anti- 
quity  serviceable  for  political  objects,*  and  the  metrically 
composed  Didascalias  of  the  tragedian  Accius,  an  essay 
towards  a  literary  history  of  the  Latin  drama.  But  those 
early  attempts  at  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  mother-tongue 
still  bear  very  much  a  dilettante  stamp,  and  strikingly  re- 
mind us  of  our  orthographic  literature  in  the  Bodmer-Klop- 
stock  period ;  and  we  may  likewise  without  injustice  assign 
but  a  modest  place  to  the  antiquarian  researches  of  this 
epoch. 

The  Roman,  who  established  the  investigation  of  the 

^^  Latin  language  and  antiquities  in  the  spirit  of 

the  Alexandrian  masters  on  a  scientific  basis, 

***•  was  Lucius  Aelius  Stilo  about  650  (p.  527). 

*  The  asiertioii,  for  instance,  that  the  quaestora  were  nomiDated 
in  the  regal  period  by  the  burgesses,  not  bj  the  kmg,  is  as  oertainlj 
false  as  it  obviously  bears  the  impress  of  a  partisan  character.      ,^_7>.^ 
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He  first  went  back  to  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  commented  on  the  Saliar  litanies  and  the  Tv^elvQ 
Tables.  He  devoted  his  special  attention  to  the  comedj  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  first  formed  a  list  of  the  pieces  of 
Plautus  which  in  his  opinion  were  genuine.  He  sought^ 
after  the  Greek  fashion,  to  determine  historically  the  origin 
of  every  single  phenomenon  in  the  Roman  life  and  dealings 
and  to  ascertain  in  each  case  the  "  inventor,"  and  at  the 
same  time  brought  the  whole  annalistic  tradition  within  the 
range  of  his  research.  The  success,  which  he  had  among 
his  contemporaries,  is  attested  by  the  dedication  to  him  of 
the  most  important  poetical,  and  the  most  important  his- 
torical, works  of  his  time,  the  Satires  of  Lucilius  and  the 
Annals  of  Antipater ;  and  this  first  Roman  philologist  in- 
fluenced the  studies  of  his  nation  also  in  future  times  by 
transmitting  his  spirit  of  investigation  both  into  words  and 
into  things  to  his  disciple  Varro. 

The  literary  activity  in  the  field  of  Latin  rhetoric  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  of  a  more  subordinate 
kind.  There  was  nothing  here  to  be  done  but 
to  write  manuals  and  exercise-books  after  the  model  of  the 
Greek  compendia  of  Hermagoras  and  others;  and  these 
accordingly  the  schoolmasters  did  not  fail  to  supply,  partly 
on  account  of  the  need  for  them,  partly  on  account  of  van- 
ity and  money.  Such  a  manual  of  rhetoric  has  been  pre- 
served to  us,  composed  under  Sulla's  dictatorship  by  an 
unknown  author,  who  according  to  the  fashion  then  prevail- 
ing (p.  530)  taught  simultaneously  Latin  literature  and 
Latin  rhetoric,  and  wrote  or^  both ;  a  treatise  remarkable 
not  merely  for  its  close,  clear,  and  firm  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  above  all  for  its  comparative  independence  as  re* 
ypects  Greek  models.  Although  in  method  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  Greeks,  the  Roman  yet  distinctly  and  even 
abruptly  rejects  all  '^  the  useless  matter  which  the  Greeks 
had  gathered  together,  solely  in  order  that  the  science 
might  appear  more  difficult  to  learn."  The  bitterest  cen- 
sure is  bestowed  on  the  hair-splitting  dialectics  —  that 
^  loquacious  science  of  inability  to  speak  " — who^o.  finished 
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master^  for  sheer  fear  of  expressing  himself  amtlguoastj 
at  last  no  longer  ventures  to  pronounce  >is  own  name.  The 
Greek  school-terminologj  is  throughout  and  intentionally 
avoided.  Very  earnestly  the  author  points  out  the  danger 
of  many  teachers,  and  inculcates  the  golden  rule  that  the 
•oholar  ought  above  all  to  be  trained  by  dte  teacher  to  help 
kimaelf ;  with  equal  earnestness  he  recognizes  the  truth  tiiat 
the  school  is  a  secondary,  and  life  the  main,  matter,  and 
gives  in  his  examples  chosen  with  thorough  independence 
an  echo  of  those  forensic  speeches  which  during  tike  laat  do* 
cades  had  excited  notice  in  the  Roman  advocate*world.  It 
deserves  attention,  that  the  opposition  to  the  extravagances 
of  HellePiSm,  which  had  formerly  sought  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  a  native  Latin  rhetoric  (p.  f»^0),  continued  to  inilu- 
enoe  it  ifter  it  arose,  and  thereby  secured  to  Roman  eh> 
quence,  as  compared  with  the  contemporary  eloquence  of 
tiie  Greeks,  theoretically  and  practically  a  higher  dignity 
and  a  greater  usefulness. 

Philosophy,  in  fine,  was  not  yet  represented  in  literal 
ture,  since  neither  did  an  inward  need  develop  a 
national  Roman  philosophy  nor  did  outward 
circumstances  call  forth  a  Latin  philosophical  authorship. 
It  cannot  even  be  shown  with  certainty  that  there  were 
I^atin  translations  of  popular  summaries  of  philosophy  be* 
longing  to  this  period ;  those  who  pursued  philosophy  read 
and  disputed  in  Greek. 

In  the  professional  sciences  there  was  but  little  activity, 
Pmfonrinnni  Well  as  the  Romans  understood  how  toiarm 
'•**°**  and  to  calculate,  physical  and  mathematical  re- 
search gained  no  hold  among  tiiem.  The  consequences  of 
neglecting  theory  appeared  practically  in  the  low  state  of 
medical  knowledge  and  of  a  portion  of  the  military  sd* 
Jwisptu-  encos.  Of  all  the  professional  sdences  jurispru- 
**"**^  dence  alone  was  flourishing.     We  cannot  ti'sce 

its  internal  development  with  chronological  accuracy.  On 
Ae  whole  the  pontifical  law  fell  more  and  more  into  ths 
•hade,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  stood  nearly  in  the 
«ame  position  as  the  canon  law  at  the  present  d^**    Thf 
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finer  and  more  profound  conception  of  law,  on  the  otbei 
hand,  which  substitutes  for  outward  criteria  the  motive 
springs  of  action  within — such  as  the  development  of  thi 
ideas  of  offences  arising  from  intention  and  fi'om  careless 
ness  respectively,  and  of  possession  entitled  to  temporary 
protection'^was  not  yet  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
'Pwelve  Tables,  but  was  so  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  prob- 
ably owed  its  elaboration  substantially  to  the  present 
epoch. 

The  reaction  of  political  relations  on  the  development  of 
law  has  been  already  indicated  on  several  occasions ;  it  was 
not  always  advantageous.  By  the  institution  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Centumviri  to  deal  with  inheritance  (p.  448),  for 
instance,  there  was  introduced  in  the  law  of  property  a  col- 
lege of  jurymen,  which,  like  the  ciiminal  authorities,  in- 
stead of  simply  applying  the  law  placed  Itself  above  it  and 
with  its  soK^lled  equity  undermined  the  l^al  institutions ; 
one  consequence  of  which  among  others  was  the  irrational 
principle,  that  any  one  whom  a  relative  had  passed  over  in 
his  testament  was  at  liberty  to  propose  that  the  testament 
should  be  annulled  by  the  court,  and  the  court  decided  ac- 
cording to  its  discretion. 

The  development  of  juristic  literature  admits  of  being 
more  distinctly  recognized.  It  had  hitherto  been  restricted 
to  collections  of  feraxularies  and  explanations  of  terms  in 
the  laws ;  at  this  period  there  was  first  formed  a  literature 
of  opinions  {re9ponm\  which  answers  nearly  to  our  modem 
collections  of  precedents.  These  opinions — which  were  de- 
livered no  longer  merely  by  members  of  the  pontifical  col- 
lege, but  by  eveiy  one  who  found  persons  to  consult  him^ 
at  home  or  in  the  open  market-place,  and  with  which  were 
already  associated  rational  and  polemical  illustrations  and 
the  standing  controversies  peculiar  to  jurisprudence — began 
to  be  noted  down  and  to  be  promulgated  in  collections 
abo.it  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  Ttiis  was 
done  first  by  the  younger  Cato  (+  about  600) 
and  by  Marcus  Brutus  (nearly  contemporary) , 
and  these  collections  were,  as  it  would  appear,  arranged  iv 
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the  order  of  matters.*  A  strictly  systematic  treatment  of 
the  law  of  the  land  soon  followed.  Its  founder  was  th« 
poiUifex  tnaanmut  Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola  (coor 
sul  in  659,  +  672»  (p.  265, 405,  519),  in  whose 
family  jurisprudence  was,  like  the  supreme  priesthood 
hereditary.  His  eighteen  books  on  the  /<«  Civile^  whioL 
embraced  the  positive  materials  of  jurisprudence — legisla 
tive  enactments,  judicial  precedents,  and  authorities — ^partl} 
from  the  older  dollections,  partly  from  oral  tradition  in  as 
great  completeness  as  possible,  formed  the  starting-point 
and  the  model  of  the  complete  systems  of  Roman  law  ;  in 
like  manner  his  compendious  treatise  of  ^  Definitions  ** 
(o^o()  became  the  basis  of  juristic  summaries  and  particu- 
larly of  the  books  of  Rules.  Although  this  development 
of  law  proceeded  of  course  in  the  main  independently  of 
Hellenism,  yet  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosophico-prao- 
tical  systematizing  of  the  Greeks  beyond  doubt  gave  a  gen- 
eral impulse  to  the  more  systematic  treatment  of  jurispru- 
dence, as  in  tact  the  Greek  influence  is  in  the  case  of  the 
last-mentioned  treatise  apparent  in  the  very  title.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  in  several  more  external  matters 
Roman  jurisprudence  was  influenced  by  the  Stoa  (p.  517). 
Art  exhibits  still  less  pleasing  results.  In  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  there  was,  no  doubt,  a 
more  and  more  general  diffusion  of  a  dilettante 
interest,  but  the  exercise  of  native  art  retrograded  rather 
than  advanced.  It  became  more  and  more  customary  for 
those  sojourning  in  Grecian  lands  personally  to  inspect  the 
works  of  art ;  for  which  in  particular  the  winter«quarters 
^^  of   Sulla's  army  in   Asia   Minor  in  670-671 

formed  an  epoch.  Conuoisseurship  developed 
itself  also  in  Italy.  They  had  commenced  with  articles  in 
•liver  and  bronze ;  about  the  commencement  of  this  epoch 
they  began  to  esteem  not  merly  Greek  statues,  but  also 

*  Oftto*s  book  probably  bore  the  title  De  lurts  DuetjiUna  (G«U 
liiL  90X  that  of  Bnitus  the  title  De  lure  Civili  (Cic.  pro  Oluent,  61, 
Ul ;  Ik  Orat,  ii.  56,  228) ;  that  they  were  esdentiaUj  coUectio&B  of  opio 
»)D8,  it  shown  by  Cicero  {De  Orat,  it '33,  142). 
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Greek  pictures.    The  first  picture  publid-y  exhibited  in 
Rome  was  the  Bacchus  of  Aristides,  >%hich  Lucius  Miiin* 
mius  withdrew  from  the  sale  of  the  Corinthian  spoil,  be* 
cause  king  Attains  offered  as  much  as  6,000  denarii  (£26C) 
for  it.    The  buildings  became  more  splendid ;  and  in  par« 
Vular  transmarine,  especially  Hymettian,  marble  (CipolUn) 
(4%me  into  use  for  that  purpose — the  Italian  marble  quarries 
were  not  yet  in  operation.    A  magnificent  colonnade  still 
admired  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  which  Quin> 
tus  Metellus  (consul  in  611)  the  conqueror  of 
Macedonia  constructed  in  the  Campus  Martius,  enclosed  the 
first  marble  temple  which  the  capital  had  seen ;  it  was  soon 
followed  by  similar  structures  built  on  the  Capitol  by  Scipio 
i^  Nasica  (consul  in  616),  and  on  the  Circus  by 

^^  Gnaeus   Octavius   (consul   in   626).     The  first 

private  house  adorned  with  marble  columns  was  that  of  the 
orator  Lucius  Crassus  (-f-  663)  on  the  Palatine 
(p.  500).     But  where  they  could  plunder  or 
purchase,  instead  of  creating  for  themselves,  they  did  so ; 
it  was  a  wretched  indication  of  the  poverty  of  Eoman 
architecture,  that  it  already  began  to  employ  the  columns 
of  the  old  Greek  temples ;  the  Eoman  Capitol,  for  instance, 
was  embellished  by  Sulla  with  those  of  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Athens.    The  works,  that  were  produced  in  Rome,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  the  few  Roman  artists 
of  this  period,  who  are  particularly  mentioned,  are  without 
exception  Italian  or  transmarine  Greeks  who  had  migrated 
thither.    Such  was  the  case  with  the  architect  Hermodorus 
from  the  Cyprian  Salaij^iis,  who  among  other  works  restored 
the  Roman  docks  and  built  for  Quintus  Metellus 
(consul  in  611)  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  in 
the  basilica  constructed  by  him,  and  for  Dedmus  Brutus 
^^  (consul  in  616)   the  temple  of  Mars  in  the 

Flaminian  circus;  with  the  sculptor  Pasiteles 
'^*  (about  665)  from  Magna  Graecia,  wh)  furnished 

miages  of  the  gods  in  ivory  for  Roman  temples  ;  and  with 
(he  painter  and  philosopher  Metrodorus  of  Athens,  who 
was  written  for  to  paint  the  pictures  for  the  triujiph  of 
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Lucius  Paullos  (587).    It  is  significant  that  the 

coins  of  this  epoch  exhibit  in  comparison  with 

those  i)i  the  pftavious  period  a  greater  rariety  of  types,  bul 

a  retrogression  rather  than  an  improvement  in  the  cutting 

of  the  dies. 

Finally,  music  and  dancing  passed  orer  in  like  manner 
from  Hellas  to  Borne,  solely  in  order  to  be  there  applied 
to  the  eohancement  of  decorative  luxury.  Such  foreign  arts 
were  certainly  not  new  in  Rome ;  the  state  had  from  olden 
time  allowed  Etruscan  flute-players  and  dancers  to  appear 
at  its  festivals,  and  the  freedmen  and  the  lowest  class  of  the 
Roman  people  had  previously  followed  this  trade.  But  it 
was  a  novelty  that  Greek  dances  and  musical  performances 
should  form  the  regular  accompaniment  of  a  fashionable 
banquet.  Another  novelty  was  a  dancingHMshool,  such  as 
Scipio  Aemilianus  full  of  indignation  describes  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  in  which  upwards  of  five  hundred  boys  and 
girls — the  dregs  of  the  people  and  the  children  of  magis- 
trates and  of  dignitaries  mixed  up  together — ^received  in- 
struction from  a  ballet-master  in  far  from  decorous  castanet- 
dances,  in  corresponding  songs,  and  in  the  use  of  the  pro- 
scribed Greek  stringed  instruments.  It  was  a  novelty  too 
—-not  so  much  that  a  consular  and  ponti/ex  maximus  like 
Publius  Scaevola  (consul  in  021)  should  catch 
the  balls  in  the  circus  as  nimbly  as  he  solved 
the  most  complicated  questions  of  law  at  home — ^as  that 
noble  young  Romans  should  display  their  jockey-arts  before 
all  the  people  at  the  festal  games  of  Sulla.  The  govem- 
ment  occasionally  attempted  to  check  such  practices ;  as  for 
instance  in  (^9,  when  all  musical  instruments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  simple  flute  indigenous 
In  Latium,  were  prohibited  by  the  censors.  But  Rome  was 
no  Sparta ;  the  lax  government  by  such  prohibitions  rather 
drew  attention  to  the  evils  than  attempted  to  remedy  them 
by  a  sharp  and  consistent  application  of  the  laws. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  glance  back  at  the  {4cture  as  a 
whole  which  the  literature  and  art  of  Italy  unfold  to  ow 
vWw  from  the  death  of  Ennius  to  the  beginning  of  Ihs 
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Ciceronian  age.  we  find  in  these  respects  as  comj.ared  with 
•he  preceding  epoch  a  most  decided  decline  of  productive- 
ness.  The  higher  kinds  of  literature — such  as  epos,  tragedy, 
history — have  died  out  or  have  been  arrested  in  their  de- 
velopment. The  subordinate  kinds — the  translation  and 
Imitation  of  the  intrigue-piece,  the  farce,  the  poeticiU  anit 
prose  brochure — olone  prosper  ;  in  this  last  field  of  liters 
ture  swept  by  the  fiill  hurricane  of  revolution  we  meet  with 
the  two  men  of  greatest  literary  talent  in  this  epoch,  Gaiw 
Gracchus  and  Gains  Lucilius,  who  stand  out  amidst  a  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  mediocre  writers  just  as  in  a  similar 
epoch  of  French  literature  Courier  and  B6ranger  stand  out 
amidst  a  multitude  of  pretentious  nuHities.  In  the  plastic 
and  delineative  arts  likewise  the  production,  always  weak, 
is  now  utterly  null.  On  the  other  hand  the  receptive  en- 
joyment of  art  and  literature  flourished ;  as  the  Epigoni  of 
this  period  in  the  political  field  gathered  in  and  used  up  thf» 
inheritance  that  fell  to  their  fathers,  we  find  them  in  this 
field  also  as  diligent  frequenters  of  plays,  as  patrons  of 
literature,  as  connoisseurs  and  still  more  as  collectors  in  art. 
The  most  honourable  aspect  of  this  activity  was  its  learned 
research,  which  put  forth  a  native  intellectual  energy,  more 
especially  in  jurisprudence  and  in  linguistic  and  antiquarian 
investigation.  The  foundation  of  these  sciences  which  prop* 
erly  fiills  within  the  present  epoch,  and  the  first  small  be* 
ginnings  of  an  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  hothouse  poetry, 
already  herald  the  approaching  epoch  of  Roman  Alexandrin- 
ism.  All  the  productions  of  the  present  epoch  are  smooth- 
er, more  free  from  faults,  more  systematic  than  the  creatioof 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  literati  and  the  friends  of  litera- 
ture of  this  period  not  altogether  unjustly  looked  down  on 
their  predecessors  as  bungling  novices :  but  while  they  ridi- 
ouled  or  censured  the  defective  labours  of  these  novices,  th^ 
most  gifled  of  them  probably  confessed  to  themselves  that 
the  season  of  the  nation's  youth  was  past,  and  ever  and 
anon  perhaps  felt  in  the  still  depths  of  the  heart  a  senret 
longing  to  wander  onoe  more  in  the  delightful  paths  of 
f outhful  error. 
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